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ONE forever the time when Europe 

said the republic was an experiment. 

But yesterday Lord Macaulay was 
giving us forty years, asking: “After Amer- 
ica’s Niagara, what?” Yet, during the 
month when our people celebrate the 
Americanism of Washington, there was this 
year a victory for democracy that startled the 
world. Think of it! At noon of the birth- 
day of Abraham Lincoln one-quarter of the 
human race formally proclaimed their govern- 
ment to be a republic and ended centuries 
3 of autocracy. The leaders of that great 
movement in China are almost without ex- 
ception young men who have studied in 
American universities. Here they had wit- 
nessed the victories of democracy. Our po- 
litical democracy had diffused liberty; edu- 
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cational democracy had diffused knowledge; 
industrial democracy had diffused property: 
ecclesiastical democracy had diffused morals. 
On yesterday’s yesterday France became a 
republic, and Switzerland soon followed. 
But yesterday Portugal became a republic. 

This year, 1912, has brought to the 
United States an educational commission 
from England. Think of it! The country 
of John Milton going to school to the repub- 
lic! This year has brought commissions 
from Italy, Germany, Russia, Japan and 
China. Our people should celebrate this 
Independence Day with peculiar ardor and 
enthusiasm, for the time ‘has come when 
America is the educator of all the world in 
liberty and free institutions. 


Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D. 
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PHOTO COPYRIGHT, 1912, BY MARCEAU, N- ¥. 


Miss Jennie Crocker of California, who will marry Malcolm W hit- 
man of New York at her beautiful country place on July 16th 











Hymens Court in Nineteen-[welve 


With an Introduction and Dissertation on Marriage 


pet By 
FREDERICK TOWNSEND MARTIN 


Noted as a leader in Society and as the author of “The Idle Rich.’ Mr. Martin is a 
bachelor. Illustrations from photographs of brides and wedding Parties 


N the opinion of the world, marriage ends 
all. The truth is precisely the reverse. 
Marriage really begins all, and in this 


season of many brides it is well to emphasize 
this fact. 


greater thing is there for two human souls 
than to feel that they are joined for life to 
strengthen each other in all labor, to lean 
on each other in all pain, to be one with 
; each other in silent, unspeakable memories 
What a lesson in conjugal happiness can at the moment of the last embrace. 
be taken from the heroic end of Mr. and Love one human being purely and warmly 
Mrs. Isidor Straus on the Titanic! What 


and you will love all. Was it not their great 
: ; 
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Mrs. Alfred Macy, Jr., formerly Miss Dorothy Hayden, is a rich New York girl 
who wisely selected a detachable court train for her handsome wedding gown of 
soft brocade, thus making it adaptable for a dinner or dance frock 
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An outdoor wedding party in tort. 


f d Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, who was Miss Florence Sheedy, 
avoided undue publicity by having her wedding at her old home in Denver instead of in New York 





love for each other that enabled this aged 
couple, noble and sweet beyond expression, 
to stand by and see all others go to safety, 
while they chose to die together rather than 
be separated? The treasures of all the 
vaults on earth are not so precious as are 
the concealed comforts of a pair locked in 
each other’s love. I scent the air of bless- 
ings when I come but near such fortunates. 

In the good old days of the early settlers 
of our country, as soon as young people were 
engaged the whole family united in furnish- 
ing them with the best possible dowry, and 
the marriage ceremony was made as simple 
as the honest folk of yore could make it. 
In our day the reverse is done. There is 
now too much costly pomp and vulgar 
ostentation in connection with the marriage 
ceremony which often leave the parents and 
the young married couple in financial straits. 

Marriage is too sacred an event to be sub- 
ject to public exhibition. Let the money 
laid out on costly weddings be put to a much 


better use. Give the young a fair start in 
wedded life. 
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Again drawing a lesson from the lives of 
Mr. and Mrs. Straus and from those of 
other noble married couples I have known, 
let me say that marriage is the best state for 
both man and woman. It is the greatest 
character builder. One’s character is but 
half finished until after wedlock. And all 
are worse in proportion as they are unfit for 
the marriage state. Men and women may 
be cheerful and even contented in singleness, 
but I know that they never can be perfectly 
happy. Singleness is an unnatural state 
that never calls the best in the human into 
action. Every creature seeks its perfection 
in another. All life pictures marriage to us. 
What earthly happiness can exceed that of 
a reciprocal satisfaction in the conjugal 
state? 

I do not mean the marriage of conveni- 
ence, and assuredly not the marriage of pas- 
sion; but the marriage of love. Marriage 
without love is acted falsehood and var- 
nished sin. All true love is grounded on 
esteem. Love is not blind. Passion is 
blind. To say that love is blind is a libel 


: 





PHOTO BY AIME DUPONT < 
Another outdoor wedding. Mrs. George Peabody, formerly Miss Grace Howe Allen, was married 
under one of the largest trees in New Jersey, planted by one of the early settlers 


and a lie. It is as universal and inevitable 
as birth and death. To speak of love as an 
illusion is profane. To speak of it as an im- 
pulseis coarse. To speak of it asa disease is de- 
generacy. To say it isa weakness is a shame. 
To say it is a mere accident is a levity. 

Never marry out of sympathy. There is 
more of good nature than good sense at the 
bottom of such a marriage. Never marry 
anyone much older than yourself, no matter 
what the motive is. If the motive be bad, 





beware. They that marry old people merely 
in expectation of burying them, hang them- 
selves in the hope that someone will come 
and cut the halter. 

“Tf you would have a nuptial union last, 
let virtue be the bond that ties it fast.” 
That which is founded on true virtue will 
always continue. Those only are blessed in 
true love who love for years and love but 
one. Solid love whose root is virtue can no 
more die than virtue itself. 


Brides of this VY. ear, and Changing Wedding Customs 


toms have gradually been brought 
about, the changes that are of great- 

est interest have occurred not because of 
new laws of etiquette and of dress, not by 
such trivial reasons as those in which dress- 
- makers, florists and caterers are concerned, 
but by more important conditions affecting 

the families of multimillionaires. 

While it is true, as Mr. Martin points out 


Nie ha changes in wedding cus- 


in the foregoing article, that there is now 
“too much costly pomp and vulgar ostenta- 
tion,” the intelligent bride from among the 
multimillionaire families now has what has 
come to be known as a “simple”’ wedding. 
This is a good sign of the times, for the 
“simple” wedding is popular not merely be- 
cause it is considered good form, but be- 
cause such brides and those of her sort now 
have an understanding of economics. 


/ 





PILOTO BY BASSANO, LONDON 


Mrs. Eric Loder, formerly Miss Gabrielle Ray, the popular and beautiful English 

actress, who kept the bridegroom waiting at the church, and then decided not to 

be married until the following day. Mr. Loder is a nephew of Major Eustace 
Loder and a grandson of Sir Robert Loder 
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A characteristic wedding party in Merry England. The bride and groom sur- 
rounded by girls of varying ages, and a wholesome, out-doors smile on nearly every 
Jtace. Lady Aileen Butler is the bride and the Mu arquis of Stafford is the groom 


Recognition of a certain important prin- 
ciple in economics has made a great change 
in those weddings in which either of ‘‘the 
high contracting parties”’ 
enormous wealth. Now when an elaborate 
ball is given publicly it is “for the benefit of 
charity.’ When given privately, although 
with great extravagance, the hostess is 
secretive and announces untruthfully that 
she will give ‘‘a small dance.” The “small 
dance” has been brought about by the same 
condition that produced the ‘‘simple”’ or 
the ‘‘quiet”” wedding. 

For radical changes in wedding customs 


is a person of 





look among those people subjected to the 
limelight. 

As a result of those spectacular interna- 
tional weddings at which the mob pressed 
so close to the church awning as fairly to 
pluck the orange blossoms from the bride’s 
head, at which the wholesome interest of 
the crowds later resolved itself into adverse 
criticism, some of the brides have even 
sought the peace of the Alps for their wed- 
dings. Sometimes for the sake of privacy, 
the bride leaves New York for her home 
city, where the public eye is less imperti- 
nent. 
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One of the prettiest and merriest of the New York society 
brides was Mrs. Jack Rutherford, who before her marriage was 
Miss Wilfreda Mortimer 


But outside of the ranks of the multi- 
millionaire there are many interesting wed- 
dings illustrative of pretty fashions and 
customs now in vogue. The spring bride 
of 1912 has had the distinguishing attri- 
bute of joyousness. Fittingly the favorite 
colors at weddings this season have been 
pink and blue, the simple colors of La 
France roses and of a summer sky that 
our mothers and our grandmothers loved. 
There have been bridesmaids’ bouquets of 
pink roses, pink rambler roses in hats, and 
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coats of sky-blue taffeta over white frocks. 
Not until this season, it would seem, did 
people generally fully realize that a wedding 
is a happy occasion. There was Miss Nellie 
Granville Brown, of New York, now Mrs. 
C. Allan Hudson. She had just come down 
the aisle from the altar. She stood at the 
church door on the arm of the bridegroom. 
She had just given him a kiss, not of the 
clinging variety but of the sort that goes off 
with a smack. ‘Oh,’’ she exclaimed, “I’d 
like to go back and do it all over again.” 


Mrs. Marshall Hurst Durston, who was married in May. 
Mrs. Durston 1s the daughter of the late Charles Spencer 
Francis, of Troy, N. Y., who was Ambassador to Austria 


Apropos of veils, as an incidental fashion 
note, tulle is now preferred by even the 
wealthiest brides. Grandmother’s rare lace 
is more frequently used to lay over the satin 
gown. Then, too, it is often the bride that 
has absolutely no need to be economical 
that has her wedding gown made only 
slightly trained, the court train, hanging 
from the shoulders, being detachable. 

Many of the weddings this spring were 
particularly happy because of Cupid’s great 
aid, propinquity, and that very best sort of 





propinquity resulting from active life out-of- 
doors at country resorts. The June wed- 
dings at Tuxedo Park are splendid exam- 
ples of that proximity of young people re- 
sulting in weddings that make new ties of 
kinship between families that are old friends. 
Preceding the wedding resulting from friend- 
ship as children, from outdoor life in 
summer, and when bride and groom have 
many friends in common, there is often a 
dinner at which young men and women, the 
ushers and the bridesmaids, all meet, in- 
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The first of the season's New- 
port brides was Mrs. Arthur 
Goadby, who was Miss Joanna 
Morgan, daughter of the late 
William Rogers Morgan 


has been more power- 
ful than fashion. The 
orange blossoms and the 
veil antedate even the 
Christian era. As a 
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Mrs. Russell Burrage of Boston, who chose to reverse the prevailing custom 
by being married in New Vork, although her former home was in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, where she lived with her parents, Colonel and Mrs. 


George F. Baxter 


stead of the bachelor dinner, at which an 
orgy formerly was considered necessary as 
a farewell to the man about to become a 
benedict. 

A fashion that is far more important than 
anything apropos of clothes or wedding 
etiquette, is the tendency resulting from 
the modern girl’s independence in char- 
acter. The bride who is only twenty-five is 
now considered still remarkably young, and 
at thirty-five she often makes a more de- 
sirable match than those friends long settled 
in matrimony. 

Sentiment has kept many wedding cus- 
toms protected from change. The history 
of the bridal dress shows that sentiment 
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matter of personal, in- 
dividual sentiment, there 
is often an original fea- 
ture at weddings. Some 
girls have their favorite 
flowers embroidered on 
their wedding gowns. Of course all the 
Marguerites have daisies. 

And then we had the famous butterfly 
bride, Miss Evelyn Schley, who married 
Max Behr. Both the bride and her mother 
had a fad for butterflies, a butterfly in a 
heart being the symbol of immortal love. 
The bride’s and the bridesmaids’ gowns 
were embroidered with butterflies. When 
the bride’s best friends are of various com- 
plexions, and she can select no one color 
equally becoming to each, she may have 
a rainbow wedding. The girls, two by two, 
may be in colors just a shade more tender 
than the colors in the heavenly arch, and, 
standing at the altar, they form a rainbow. 


ia Soothsaying for Sue 


~The Story of a Romantic M wid anda M arvelous Mind Reader 


A 


By ' 


ELEANOR: GATES 
Author of “ The Justice of Gideon,” ‘The Plow Woman,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY , 


If the Only Girl refuses you because you haven’t a bit of romance in your soul, why not try strategy 
—even soothsaying? This leap year story—the fourth in our series—tells how Jesse Rivers did it, being 


coached from the side lines by a “college smarty.” 


AY, it takes one of them college smarties 
S to get a feller into trouble. A-course 
. they can get you out again. But you 
ain’t never the same man you was. No, 
sir! And like as not you'll have to pull up 
your picket pins and stampede for new 
grazin’, because your home town just nat- 
urally won’t stand for your bein’ staked 
around. In a way, I suppose J needn’t to 
complain. I got off slick. But if it ever 
comes to another of them ‘“‘inspired” 
schemes—well, not for little brother! 

It all happened through my waitin’ till it 
was leap year before I popped the question. 
I oughta knowed better. In these days of 
woman suffrage, a man, if he’s a square man, 
will let a girl have her rights. But I didn’t 
have as many wrinkles on my horns as I got 
now, or else I was what you might call un- 
heedful. Anyhow I pulled a clean shirt out 
of my war sack and singlefooted down Placer 
Street to call on Sue. 

When I was about as far off from her 
house as a man can tell the color of a cow, I 
ketched sight of her. She was in the front 
yard hosin’ the grass, whilst she gazed off, 
dreamy-like, towards Mount Whitney. I 
tell you, she made a picture standin’ there— 
brown hair she’s got and her dress was the 
shade of lilacs; also a hundred foot of rubber 
tube made a big loop, some graceful, at her 
feet. She ain’t any taller’n that (comes up 
to the top button of my coat, you savvy), 
and she’s what you'd call willery. And her 
face? Say, that cute little face of hern is 
about six by eight, rounded at the corners, 
a-course, and a description of it sounds like 
a recipe for angel food. Yas, it’s just a 
plateful of good things, is that face: peaches 
and cream, and candied violets,'and one ripe, 
red strawberry—that’s her sweet mouth! 

“Sue,” I says (the sun was down by this 
time and the moon, lookin’ some twisted, 


was shinin’ on us through the roses that 
climb her porch), ‘‘Sue, won’t you make me 
the happiest darn fool in the hull San Joa- 
quin Valley? Won’t you say yas to me, 
honey?” 

She shook her head. ‘No,’ she an- 
swered—low, though, and gentle. 

“But—but this year, little girl, hawgs is 
up.” a‘ 3 

At that she gave a start and' them blue 
eyes of hern fastened on me. And mebbe it 
was the dusk made ’em look like that—they 
was plumb black. “‘ Now just that remark, 
Jesse Rivers,” she says, ‘shows me how— 
how kinda everyday you are about—about 
love and—and engagements.” She rose. 
“* Hawgs is upl?” 

“T was thinkin’ what I could buy for you, 
honey.” : 

But she moved towards the sittin’-room 
door. 

I got out of that front yard somehow with- 
out fallin’ over the hose. Started to walk, I 
didn’t know where. Brought up at last 
agin the water trough in front of Wein- 
heimer’s general merchandise store. And 
it was there that for the first time I took my 
eyes offen the ground and raised ’em toward 
the stars. They didn’t get no higher though 
than the top floor of Odd Fellows’ hall. 
There I spied a light in one front room,—the 
room where that college smarty had his real 
estate office, you understand. His name 
was Willyum Hannibal Percival Doane. 
Now the Willyum Hannibal part is all right. 
Willyum’s standard in a way; and there’sa 
fairly middlin’ plug cut branded Hannibal. 
But Percival! I hold that Providence has 
done its worst to a man when she’s got him 
answerin’ to a name like that. 

But to continue. Next minute I was up 
on that top floor. Found Willyum at his 
desk examinin’ a map of the town. He 


Is 
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turned it face down, as I busted in and be- 
gun to tell him everything. 

“Willyum,” I says, as I ended up, “T 
been crazy about her ever since we used to 
play drop-the-handkerchief and clap-in, 
clap-out.” 

“She’s knowed- you too long, Jess,’’ he 
answers. “There’s no romance about you. 
Yow’re just ordinary and everyday. Now 
if you could only be heroic. For instance, 
rob a bank—” 

“Willyum,” I pleads, “think of somethin’ 
not so confinin’.” 

‘Well, she’s got to believe that you’re her 
affinity,’ goes on Willyum, ‘“‘and that 
you're a real ketch and a grand man and—” 

‘‘Who’s goin’ to set around and lie to help 
me?” 

That stumped him. He thought a min- 
ute, forehead puckered. “We-e-ell,” he 
admits, finally, “I reckon you'll have to do 
it yourself.” - 

I throwed up my hands. 

“T recollect what a fine Mexican you 
made at the Eastern Star masked ball—’”’ 

“Ym follerin’ you.” 

“This time you could be a soothsayer.” 

“A what?” Guess I was thick. I didn’t 
get his drift. Never mind. 

‘““A seer, a wizard, a magician.” 

‘And have rabbits up my sleeve?” 

‘““No! You'd predict, you’d prognosticate, 
you'd prophesy.”’ : 

“The weather? Id sure fall down.” 

“You’d prophesy her future, my friend. 
You'd start off by tellin’ her one heart beats 
for her alone.” 

“That’s a chestnut.” 

“Then you’d go on to say that Jesse 
Rivers is the man for her.”’ 

““Shucks! ve told her that already.” 

‘““A-course you have, you idiot! But this 
time you speak as a third party.”’ 


I tumbled. “In costume you mean, 
Willyum!”’ 
He nodded. “And you'll tell her the 


fates have decreed your union; that the 
stars write it in the sky; that it was or- 
dained from the day of creation.” 

“T can do that!’ 

“Tt’s a cinch! You can’t begin for a few 
days, though. I got to send up to San 
Francisco for the necessaries. Meanwhile, 
you make out like you was plannin’ a long 
trip.” 

“T get you! But, Willyum, you're goin’ 
to a pile of trouble for me.” 

“Don’t mention it.” He was gazin’ at 


‘yum: 


that map. Now he turned it over, glanced 
at it, and laid it face down again. 

“T sure wish I could do you a good turn.” 

‘“We-e-ell,”’ here he kinda hesitated, “I 
can’t think of nothin’ you could do.” 

The hypocrite! But you see I’m one of 
them trustin’ natures, that if a thing is sug- 
gested I ask no questions, just go ahead and 
do it plumb disregardless of consequences. 

For the next week I hung around the 
front of Weinheimer’s—lookin’ at them 
rice-mat suitcases he keeps in his window 
and readin’ time-tables that I got from Bob 
Coffey, the deepot agent. Seen Sue two or 
three times, but didn’t go up and talk to her; 
just looked sad and opened up a schedule. 

Then one afternoon I got word from Will- 
“Drop me a postcard,” was what he 
said, “‘tellin’ me good-bye. And when it’s 
dark slide up.” 

As I mailed my postcard I says to Cale 
Henshaw (he’s the postmaster): ‘‘I’m leavin’ 
town, Cale, but I can’t give you my change 
of address just yet. I don’t get much mail, 
nohow—only Ranch and Roost. So long!” 

“So long,’ answers Cale. And I knowed 
that by to-morrow noon the hull town would 
be mournin’ my departure, Cale bein’ some 
loquacious. 

Found Willyum stridin’ up and down his 
office. The minute he seen me he grabbed 
my new suitcase and turned off his light. 
Then with me follerin’ he tiptoed acrosst the 
hall, struck a match, and held it up to the 
glass of a door. And this is what I read: 

Mujd Hajii 
The Marvelous Mind Reader 
Office hours 
OAM io Sa. 

‘What in the dickens?” I whispers. 

“Don’t you know your own name?” he 
whispers back, grinnin’. 

“Know it! I can’t even pronounce it.” 
I put my finger on the mind reader part. 
“But I thought I was a soothsayer?” 

_ “Same thing.” 

We went in and to my dyin’ day I'll never 
forget that room! To begin with, the one 
electric globe was canned inside a combina- 
tion of green isinglass, perforated wood, and 
red tassels. And the wall was hung with 
cloth, which was all over crazy patterns. 
The one window was completely covered up, 
too, so’s you couldn’t look down on Main 
Street. 

‘Do I always have to keep the place as 
dark as this?” JI inquires. ‘Why, it’s 
worse’n a Tehachapi tunnel.” ; 





Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy 
And her face? A description of it sounds like a recipe for angel-food. Yas, it’s just 
a plateful of good things, is that face—peaches and cream, and candied 
violets, and one ripe, red strawberry—that’s her sweet mouth! 
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“Gloom befits necromancy,” says Will- 
yum, “and this room has the real atmos- 


phere.” 


“Tt smells to me like you been burnin’ — 


a punk stick.” 

There was only one chair, a queer dingus 
that looked like it had started out to be a 
sofa and got discouraged. 

“For your clients,” explains Willyum. 

Clients! ‘‘But, boy,’ I come back, ‘“‘do I 
have to have more than Sue?”’ 

“What a question! ~ lease inspect this.” 

It was a couch he pointed at, all fringe 
along its fancy cover and with a full dozen 
pillows corded up at one end. Overhead 
was two more of them fringed covers, caught 
up to the ceilin’. The hull thing made a 
cosy corner as magnificent, if I do say it, as 
the one at Mrs. Judge Wilson’s. 

“Vou sleep there,” says Willyum. “And 
during office hours you sef there, with your 
feet crossed under you, to read the future.”’ 

“And is this Pocahontas?” On a funny 
little carved table was a statue, a woman’s 
head and shoulders. Paper mashy, I 
reckon. She was a dark brunette and wore 
whoppin’ big earrings. 

“That,” answers Willyum, 
sister.” 

“Ma’am, I’m glad to meet you!” 

‘Or your mother in her early youth.” 

“No mother of mine ever looked like 

that.” . 
“But you don’t know what you'll look 
like yet.”” He reached under the couch and 
hauled out a package, which he begun to 
untie. ; ; 

When he got done with me I was a sight. 
First of all he laid on a complexion wash 
that turned me a kinda bright bay. Next 
he glued a mustache on me and wound a 
striped towel around my head. The socks 
he give me was pale blue; the slippers was 
darker and turned up at the ends. Last of 
all, completely hidin’ my best suit, he 
draped me with a long cloak. And now I 
kinda matched up with that cosy corner. 

Willyum stepped back a couple of feet. 
“Well, chief?”’ he says. 

I seen by his face that he thought I was 
a work of art. “Huh! Huh!” I grunted, 
startin’ to do a war dance. 


“is your 


_“No-o-o!” he cries, stoppin’ me. “You 
ain't a Digger; you’re from India.” 
All of a sudden I sobered. “Boy,” Isays, 


“how’m I goin’ to pay my rent whilst I’m 
a-foolin’ here? Who’s goin’ to grubstake 
me? I can’t waste good cash—” 


““Mujd, you surprise me! A soothsayer 
with so much density. For shame!” Then, 
gettin’ red, “You charge, you great, big 
chump!” 

ce Oh!” 

“You charge four bits. No man or 
woman in this town’ll begrudge payin’ for 
what you can tell ’em.” 

‘“‘Beén here since infancy. On to every- 
body’s past, all right, all right. But as to 
the future, Willyum—”’ 

“Tt’ll be a pipe. But touch lightly on 
the past.” 

‘Considerable lightly in most cases. Say, 
if it was to happen that I’d have to make a 
quick sneak?” 

He touched the cloth on the rear wall. 
“There’s a door here,’ he says. Sure 
enough! ‘It leads to the back alley. But 
as I was sayin’, first separate your client 
from half a dollar; second, drop your hint 
about somethin’ that’s happened in days 
gone by, but don’t drop too much—” 

“Son,”’ I says, “I’m not as smart as a 
man that’s had four years of football, but 
just the same I can see that this new field of 
mine is full of opportunity.” 

“Opportunity!” he repeats. And now as 
I think of it, his eyes got shiny and his face 
extra red. “Opportunity is the word! 
Say, for instance, that old man Sellers was to 
come in here. You'd talk—” 


“ City lots.” 
“Exactly!” My! he was tickled to see 
how easy I[ketched on! ‘‘ Mebbe you could 


find out if he’s contemplatin’ a sale.” 
Willyum lifted one eyebrow. That showed 
he was thinkin’. “If you could work things - 
—er—round his way you'd have a friend for 
life!” 

“But my voice has got to be changed.”’ 

“Trust me!” he says. Oh, I did! But 
never again! “It’s easy. You just keep 
somethin’ in each cheek. T’ll bring you a 
package of raisins.”’ ; 

“And how does a soothsayer talk?” 

“Well, a-course you'll have to cut out 
that ranch lingo of yourn and speak straight 
San Francisco.” He hauled a book outen a 
pocket and handed it over. “This’ll show 
you how.” “It was called “‘ The Love of the 
Lady Maud.” 

“And now,” he goes on, ‘I’ve got to go 
and write a paragraph for the mornin’ paper 
about the arrival of the distinguished Mujd . 
Hajii.” 

“But, Willyum, just how’m I goin’ to 





start in when Sue—”’ 
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He turned back at the door to answer. 
“You wouldn’t read her mind,’’ he says, 
“‘you’d read her palm. A-course, holdin’ 
her hand—” 

‘Keep your eye on the Perfessor!” I 
says. And I was so happy that I forgot 
all about havin’ that varnish on my face. 
And I actually went to bed in my mustache! 

When Willyum come in next mornin’ he 
had some packages. One was long. ‘“‘That’s 
your divinin’ rod,” he explains. “It’s won- 
derful how intelligent a divinin’ rod is. 
Every soothsayer has to have one.” 

“T trust, sir,’ I answers, ‘that it has 
already divined for your benefit how greatly 
I am in need of food.” I’d been readin’ 
The Love of the Lady Maud. “I fain 
would have some eggs, a full hatchin’.”’ 

“And here’s a crystal.” 

“Tt looks like a doorknob.” 

“When you gaze at it, Mujd, you learn 
a lot.” 

‘Just now I prefer to gaze at a cup of 
coffee. Do you want me to eat up these 
raisins?” 

Pretty soon he come up with a heapin’ 
tray from Flannery’s restaurant. “‘Mujd,” 
he says, “‘“your fame spreads. I been tellin’ 
people what a wonderful critter you are.” 

“You can’t put it too strong, Willyum,”’ I 
answers, helpin’ myself to a biscuit. 

“‘And Bob Coffey, the deepot agent, is 
comin’ to see you.” 

“Coffey is O. K. with breakfast,”’ I says, 
trying to be smart. ‘Only it just happens 
that he’s the one man in town I don’t know 
a blamed thing about.” 

“All you got to do is to talk in a general 
way. You might say to Coffey’”’—now fol- 
ler me clost here!—‘‘ you might tell him that 
you see he’s goin’ to make a change.” 

“Change?”’ 

“Vas, a move. Just kinda hint it, you 
understand. And see what ke says.” 

“Say, Willyum,” I come back as I helped 
myself to another of them death wads, 
“you’re such a good liar, why don’t you go 
into this soothsayin’ business? You know 
mighty well that Coffey ain’t likely to make 
no move.” 

He changed the subject, drawed aside the 
window curtains, and pointed down. I 
looked and seen a kid goin’ by, a lot of hand- 
bills overonearm. He was puttin’ one in at 
every door he passed and handin’ them to 
the fellers sweepin’ Weinheimer’s sidewalk. 
One fell face up and I made out my new 
name in letters so high. I was in for it! 


I started off grand. Number one was 
Mrs. Frey, a mean, little, pasty-faced thing 
that ain’t got a good word for nobody. 
Her husband was up for justice of the peace 
and likely to cabbage it on account of every- 
body bein’ afraid of her tongue. Well, as 
she set down on the edge of that chair I 
begun to walk the floor, my cloak acrosst my 
face. Pretty soon I ketched up the crystal, 
spun it, and begun. ; 

“You are a wife,” I declares. “And, for 
the second time.” This was a guess of mine, 
but I was crazy to know if I was right. 

She got red and I seen the hair of her false 
bangs begin to rise. “I hope,” she says, 
“that this goes no further, Mister Hajii.” 

Ah-ha! I thought so! I shook my head 
like a cross Hereford. ‘If your better half 
ever sits on a platform surrounded by many 
mei—” 

That brung her to her feet. ‘You mean 
folks’ll know?” Then, handin’ out fifty 
cents, ‘‘I just got time to see John before he 
leaves the house.” And away she went 
whilst I chewed up my raisins and cut a first 
notch in that divinin’ rod. 

I made three dollars that mornin’. Ain’t | 
it funny how people will pay to have you tell 
“em what they know already? Informed 
the Parker girl that she’d die if she didn’t 
do somethin’. The lazy thing never helps 
her maw. Advised housework, especially 
washin’. Told that boy of Cib Mullen’s 
that I seen him in a gre-a-at buildin’ with a 
high fence around it. He’d been steerin’ 
for the lockup this long time. He went out 
lookin’ scairt. Told Bud Humphrey to let 
cards alone. He wrung my hand! “I’m 
goin’ to. be a different man,” he says. 
Hinted to Bawney Coffman that he’d better 
count his calves. I heerd afterward that he 
got back four from the Dago at the bridge. 
Then there was somebody else come in—I 
don’t recollect who. 

“Willyum,” I says, as I et my noon din- 
ner, ‘a soothsayer is a man that helps 
people. Every town oughta have one. 
Already I’ve settled who’ll be justice of the 
peace. Why, I’m doin’ more good in this 
place than the Baptist parson.” 

“Old man Sellers wasn’t in, was he?” 
asks Willyum, gobblin’ my apple turnover. 

“No, she wasn’t,’ I says—and we both 
haw-hawed. 

But she was that afternoon! 

When that little tap, tap come at the door 
I felt somethin’ chase up my throat and 
bump my Adam’s apple. It was my heart. 
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But I didn’t lose my head. No, ma’am. 
I put a raisin in each cheek quick. Then, 
“Enter,” I commands, voice ’way deep. 

She opened the door slow. Her dress was 
blue this time, like her sweet eyes. She had 
pink roses on her hat. “How—how much 
do you charge to—to soothsay?” she asked, 
kinda trembly. 

“Unfortunately,” I answers, bowin’, “that 
important item was omitted from the glass 
of yon portal. My fee is four bits.” 

She put the money on the table. (This 
here is the same half dollar.) But she 
didn’t set down. Just stood and looked at 
me. 
“One heart beats for you alone,’ I says. 

She got the color of the roses. 

“He has went away,” I continued. ‘He 
was all broke up. However, he’s brave. 
He will strive to make his fortune. And 
already he is prosperin’. Yas, I see silver— 
much silver.” 

She was as quiet as a little quail. 

“He will return to claim his bride. For 
he is the one man for you. . The Fates have 
decreed it.”” She moved just a speck. ‘The 
stars write it in the sky.” I swung one arm. 
“Tt was ordained from the day of creation.” 

I heerd a deep breath! 

But there I run short of material. And 
blamed if I could think of another thing! 

She waited. 


Then I had a fine idear. “Could you 
come again?” I suggested.» ‘‘ Meanwhile, 
I will consult the crystal.” I knowed 


Willyum could help me out. 

She nodded. ‘Tomorrow?’ 

“Yas, But ere you go, let me repeat: 
He thinks only of you; he has forgot his 
hawgs.” 

She gasped. “Ain’t you. wonderful!” 

She’d never said such a grand thing to me, 
that is to Jesse Rivers, in all her life before. 
And it winged me like number-nine shot. 
Id loved her all along.. Now I was kerflop 
at her feet. 

She put out her hand. I took it. And 
held on to it a second. How cool and soft 
it was! Her palm was pinky. I bent my 
head— 

Recollected who I was just in time, and 
made my bend into a bow that was right out 
of ‘The Love of the Lady Maud.”” Then I 
freed her hand and stepped back. She 
backed away same as me, and was gone. 

I set down, tremblin’ like I had the ague. 

Aw, my little girl that I was clean crazy 
about! She didn’t have no use for Jesse 


Rivers, everyday Jesse Rivers with his 
“hawgs is up.’”’. But here, for a coffee- 
colored crook with a towel around his head, 
“Ain’t you wonderful!” 

‘Gol darn you, Mujd!” I says, ready to 
punch the faker. “I’ve got half a notion to 
go out and pick a quarrel with some feller 
that beats carpet for a livin’.” 

Another knock. And here, edgin’ in 
around the door, come old man Sellers, a 
sickly smile elevatin’ his whiskers. ‘‘ Mister 
Hajii?”’ he inquires. 

“T see before me a man who possesses 
broad acres,” I begun. 

He blinked some solemn and collapsed 
onto the chair. ‘‘Can you draw dollars 
outen a man’s shirt front?” he asked. 

Felt like sayin’ I could draw half dollars, 
but resisted the temptation. I reached 
for my crystal and give it a whirl. “You 
want to find out about some city lots,” I 
says. 

My, the excitement! “It’s the three out 
east of Main,” he says. “Just lately I had 
a’ offer for one of ’em. It was pretty good 
and it made mea little suspicious. Now Id 
like to know whether to hold on to the prop- 
erty ornot. AndifI just could know which 
way. the town is movin’—” 

Well, I could make’ a good guess at it. 
“West,” I says. 

He give a-nasty little laugh. ‘“‘Then Ill 
sell em,” he says. And edged himself out 
inahurry. Naturally I watched which way 
he hiked. It was up-street. And I seen 
him turn in at the Utt residence. 

“The old skinflint!” I says. Because 
Mrs. Utt is a widda and old, also fat. But 
I couldn’t head him off, not in them togs. 
Fact is, I was about as good as a prisoner. 
Why, I couldn’t even go to a. movin’-picture 
show! 

“There must be somethin’ skew-gee 
about the soothsayin’ business,” I says to 
Willyum that night. “Everybody comes 
slippin’ in like they’d been stealin’ sheep. 
I’m makin’ so much money that when I 
reach for some, I feel like I had my hands 
in another feller’s pockets. Also ve made 
some headway with Sue. What’ll I do 
nextr.. ; 

“Get her jealous,” he advises. ‘Give 
her a razzle dazzle about Jesse Rivers and 
some pretty girl.” 

“You don’t think she might fall in love 
with Mujd Hajii,” I says. And I told him 
about “Ain’t you wonderful!” 

Well, sir, you oughta saw how he acted— 
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that fresh college kid! 
the floor and hollered. 

I got up to hunt my divinin’ rod. When 
I turned round he was out in the hall. “TI 
can’t help you if you drive me away,” he 
calls in, holdin’ fast to the doorknob. [I’m 
tellin’ you about this just to show you how 
it happened that he didn’t hear all about old 
man Sellers and his lots.] 

The next day Sue reminded me of a 
bird when she kinda fluttered in. ‘‘ Good- 
mornin’,” she begun, layin’ another half 
dollar on the table. 

I was pacin’. But I stopped long enough 


Got right down on 


to hand her back her four bits. ‘‘ You paid 
before,” I explained. 
That give her confidence. She set down. 


But she was nervous. And kept wringin’ 
her gloves and watchin’ me from under her 
lashes. Pretty soon, “ Did—did your crystal 
tell you much?” she asked. 

I had that last advice of Willyum’s in my 
mind—about gettin’ her jealous. But also 
I had his other suggestion—to read her 
hand! Made up my mind.to kinda com- 
bine ’em. “Well,” I answers, “I couldn’t 
just see things clear in my crystal this time, 
somehow, so—so I reckon I’d better look 
at one of your palms.” 

Her blue eyes was timid. But she reached 
out her little hand. 

You know I had that walnut stain on my 
paws, same as on my countenance. How 
slim and white her fingers looked, layin’ in 
mine! And it was nothin’ short of wonder- 
ful the things I could see in her palm! 
Each little line meant somethin’—somethin’ 
nice. I didn’t miss a’ one. The big lines, 
a-course, meant heaps more. I follered up 
the main trunks, so to speak. Then I went 
back and traveled all the cut-offs. But she 
didn’t seem pleased such a whole lot. I 
was glad of that. Because I was waitin’ 
for somethin’. 

And finally she broke in, like she was 
impatient. “How—how about the person 
you spoke of yesterday?” 

Yas, sir, she asked after me of her own 
accord! 

But, thunderation! I had to go and foller 
that fool “jealous” advice. ‘‘Theman who 
loves you?” LTexclaims. ‘Well he has met 
a beautiful girl.” (She didn’t so much as 
wink.) “Oh, a very beautiful girl. Yas. 
And he’s with her now.” I smiled at Sue. 
““He’s gazin’ at her sweet face.” 

Darn that college smarty! She jerked 
her hand outen mine and stood up, her eyes 


wide and her cheeks a mad scarlet. ‘“That’s 
all, Mister Hajii,”’ she says. And turned 
towards the door. 

Worse, and more of it! Here I was, 
plumb queered, and she goin’. “But,” I 
put in quick, ‘‘mebbe that beautiful girl is 
a—a relation.”’ 

“Relation?” she hesitated. 

“‘ A—a sister,”’ I coaxes. 

She swallered. 

“T could tell you for sure,” I goes on, 
“if I could just look at your other hand.” 

At such a tryin’ and important moment, 
trust Billyum to butt in. “ Mujd Hajii,” 
said his voice outside, “here’s a lady who 
needs must consult with you.” Then, 
lower, ““And for the love of Mike, break 
away!” 

I pulled back the cloth that hid that 


other door. ‘Could you come again to- 
morrow?” I whispered to Sue. ‘For that 
other hand.”’ 


Willyum’s brow was clouded. “Use judg- 
ment, Mujd,” he says, ‘“‘don’t try to surpass 
yourself. Say! Did you tell the Sylvester 
girl to touch her forehead every sun-up 
with fresh lamb’s blood?” 

I grinned. ‘‘Somethin’ like that. Be- 
cause ain’t she in love with the butcher? 
And my advice’ll take her to his shop each 
dewy morn.”’ 

“Vd cut out that kind of soothsayin’. 
You know they might hang you for a witch.” 

ce Puh! ) 

“Go slow. And you told Joe Slovacek 
that somebody was lookin’ for him?” 

“That Nard hoodlum has made his 
threats.” 

Willyum wagged his sombrero. 

The next day was Saturday. And all the 
ranchers round about was in town. Owin’ 
to this, as well as to the reputation I’d made 
inside the city limits, I done fine. From 
breakfast on, a reg’lar procession moved up 
them Odd Fellows’ stairs—and another pro- 
cession moved down. And I begun doin’ 
my money up in rolls, sausage fashion, ten 
dollars to every sausage. 

I was calm and philosophic till just before 
noon. ‘Then I registered jolt number one. 

Bob Coffey, the'deepot agent, dropped in 
—smallish feller, cockeyed. I got up into 
my cosy corner. , Somehow his squint made 
me hanker for the darkest spot in the room. 

“Well?” he begun, challengin’ me, you 
savvy. He knowed there wasn’t a soul in 
town that had his pedigree. And he was 
dead sure I was a fraud and would fall down. 
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“Mujd Hajii sees one thing,” I begun. 
I had my cloak acrosst my mouth so’s to 
_ muffle my voice. ‘Soon—very soon— 
you are goin’ to make a change. Yas, a 
move—” 

Say! He rose like the breakfast bell had 
rang. “You mean the deepot,”’ he ‘says, 
kinda pantin’. “ Now—how—did—you— 
know—that!” 

I didn’t answer. I couldn’t. I was too 
busy thinkin’. What on earth—? = 

After he was gone, I kept on with my 
thinkin’. The deepot was goin’ to move. 
That was a cinch. It was a big secret, too, 
or he wouldn’t have acted so excited. “But 
where?” I says to myself, “‘ Where?” 

Funny thing, ain’t it, how a man gets a 
hunch. I was still sayin’ “Where,” as I 
opened the door to let in another customer. 
There was a row of them outside, reachin’ 
along the hall. A little way back in the row 
was Mrs. Utt. She was that hunch! 

“That stout lady yonder,” I says, 
motionin’ to the widda. 

“‘T am just considerin’ a business chance,”’ 
begins Mrs. Utt, puffin’ after them three 
flights. 

“Real estate,” I says, careless like. 

She throwed up her head. ‘Oh, now I 
know you can advise me right,”’ she declares, 
“because it zs real estate. A-course I’ve 
only got enough money for one of the lots. 
But, tell me, had I better buy?” 

“Buy,” I answers. “And to prove how 
honest I am about this, T’ll let you buy 
the other two lots for me. I begun to dig 
under that shock of sofa cushions. ‘‘Got 
my share of it right here.” 

And half an hour later she was back with 
the option. 

Things was goin’ smooth now, wasn’t 
they? Prospects was fine for yours truly? 
But just wait! 

Half a’ hour later Pete Davidson walked 
in. He drives a freighter between Wein- 
heimer’s and Los Banos ranch. He banged 
the door behind him. He slouched into the 
chair. He had a nasty curl to his upper lip. 

I took to the cosy corner once more. And 
I kept as far away from the truth as I could, 
knowin’ the truth about Pete wouldn’t go. 
I recollect I just said somethin’ about seein’ 
him travelin’ a road, and that I could hea 

bells. 
~ “So!” he comes back. ‘You hear bells, 
- do you? Well! And it seems to me that 
I’ve heard your voice before.” [Darn it! 
J’d forgot the raisins!] Then he give me a 


-brung her face pretty near mine. 


look straight in the eyes and got up. No 
four bits, either. 

It made me nervous. 

My next customer was Mister Weinheimer. - 
Then I got his clerks. The dudes that work 
in the drug store follered. And here come 
that Nard hoodlum with a black eye. By 
that time I was nervous. This was a house- 
to-house canvass. It was too blamed sys- 
tematic. And the faster they showed up 
the nervouser I got. I was glad, you bet, 
that I had varnish on. It kept ’em from 
seein’ I was pale. : 

But I felt better when I had a chanst to 
read that other palm! 

You know most persons’ left palms ain’t 
a bit like their right. And Sue’s wasn’t. 
Why, it was just wonderful the difference I 
discovered in them two little hands of hern! 

She was awful interested. She leaned 
forward to look where I pointed. That 
Aw, that 
cute little face! ; 

Now, as Jesse Rivers I’d never so much as 
had one kiss from Sue—that is, not since 
we was both growed up. And right then I 
got a desperate idear. “She'll always 
think it was Mujd Hajii,’”’ I says to myself. 
“There'll be no harm done to me.’’ And 
so—well, what do you think a starvin’ man 
would naturally do when there was a ripe 
strawberry that close? 

She sprung up and two tears rushed to 
her eyes—angry tears, white hot. 

The sight of ’em ketched me in the 
throat. “Girl,” I stammered, “forgive me 
for what I done!” 

She drawed back one hand—and I got 
the kind of a slap that sister used to make. 
And bang went the door. 

Just then I heerd louder talk than usual 
from Main Street. Went to the window 
and peeked out. There was quite a few 
men down in front of Weinheimer’s. And 
they wasn’t actin’ natural—smokin’, or 
holdin’, up a post. They was sorta millin’ 
and moilin’, 

Whilst I was watchin; here went Sue— 
straight up to ’em! Begun to talk—ex- 
cited. And pointed up at the top floor of 
Odd Fellows’ Hall! 

The next minute that crowd begun to 
act like it’d decided what it was goin’ to do. 
What’s more, it kept lookin’ up at the top 
floor of Odd Fellows’ hall. 

There was no time to lose. Couldn’t tell 
when I’d feed again so grabbed the raisins. 
Then, steppin’ soft on them snub-nosed 
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slippers, I drawed aside 
the cloth that was 
hidin’ the rear door— 
and sneaked. 

Met Willyum com- 
in*.supsss Hurry! 7? she 
begged. ‘‘My car’s in 
the alley. Oh, I never 
dreamed of this!” 

I didn’t ask no ques- 
tions. ‘It was a bird 
of a scheme!” I says. 
“‘Here I am, dressed up 
like a fool circus per- 
former, with my girl 
down on me, a good 
payin’ business ruined, 
and a-flyin’ for my 
life!” 

SSHUGs Up; says 
Willyum, ‘and climb- 
in. Golly! Just hear 
?em!”’ 

I was glad it was a 
covered car. I got onto 
the back seat where it 
was dark. The main 
road leadin’ straight to- 
wards San Francisco 
was just two blocks 
ahead. We buzzed for 
it. 

It was when we made 
the turn that I seen 
Her. - Luck? Well, I 
guess so! She was rush- 
ing for home. 

“Willyum,” I pleads 
into his ear, “oh, get 
her to jump in.” 

He nodded. And 
brung the car to a stop. 
“Say, Miss Sue,” he 
called. “Jesse Rivers 
is in awful trouble. 
Wants you to come 


wen Howmere shan 


with me.” 
“yesser’Sshete- 
peats* Where?” “And iingshe got: 


“Tell you as we travel,” answers Bill. 
And he buzzed on. Then he turned his face 
sideways and spoke to me. [It was the first 
she knowed of a third party in the car.] 
“Before you get away I want to hear 
about old man Sellers,” he says, ‘‘and Bob 
Coffey.” 

I reached into the raisin package. “I 
prognosticate that the deepot moves,” I 
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aS 


steadyin’ grip 


says. “For that reason I cabbaged two of 
them Sellers lots.” 

The next minute I realized I’d said some- 
thin’ wrong. |“ What?” yells Willyum, face 
sideways again. But this time along with 
swingin’ round, he whirled his windlass. 
And before you could say “Scat!” that 
car was doin’ steam-plow work along the 
embankment. Then, bang! bang! Two 
shots? No—one hundred and twenty dol- 
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CON Ress. 
on the grass. 


lars’ worth of tires! And _ follerin’ clost 
on that salute, a cracky, splitty, busty 
sound. 

We come to another stop. Willyum 
jumped down and shook a fist at me over 


the door. ‘‘You cabbaged two?” he hol- 
lered. 
“Why not?” 


_“Why not?” He screeched it. ‘Because 
I wanted ’em. Oh, what do you think I 


I expected the worst, and .took a good 


wasted time on all this 
blankety-blank sooth- 
sayin’ business for?’’ 
Yas, that’s exactly what. 
he said—and a lady 
right there, too! 

_ Findin’ me there had 
plumb petrified Sue. 
Now, “Mujd Hajii 
here!” she exclaims. 

“Mujd nothin’! 
cries Willyum. “Just 
ordinary evéryday Jesse 
Rivers. And he can get 
himself out of this hole.’” - 
And with that he wheel- 
ed like a mad pig and 
made back towards 
town. I clumb outen 
the machine. “Billy!” 
I calls. “Billy! You 
can have the old lots.” 
No answer. I felt faint- 
ish. No, I -wasn’t 
afraid of that crowd. 
It was Her I was think- 
in’ about. I set down 
on the embankment, 
undone that fancy towel 
from my head, and put 
my face in it. 

She didn’t stir for 
about ten minutes. 
Then I heerd her step 
to the ground. “Jess,” 
she said. 

I didn’t answer. 

“Jess, I reckon you 
know what I want to 
=<to say. I expected 
the worst, and took a 
steadyin’ grip on the 
grass. 

Then—just like she’d 
been holdin’ in—she 
burst out! ‘Oh, Jess; 
—you ain’t every day 
about your love! You 
ain’t! Oh, think of your goin’ through all 
this for me!”’ 

And then? Well, then I stood up! 

Mujd Hajii, the Marvelous Mind Reader, 
never resumed business at the old stand. 
No. But after a few weeks, when the town 
was over its spite some, why, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse Rivers turned up as big as 
life! 
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The Via Guisti Convent garden, with its covered corridors and its broad, 
graveled walks shaded by orange trees, forms an ideal 
playground and open-air schoolroom 


Dr. Maria Montessori 


The Achievement and Personality of an Italian Woman Whose 
Discovery Is Revolutionizing Educational Methods 


By ANNE E. GEORGE 


Dr. Montessori’s influence upon educational methods promises to be more fundamental and far- 


reaching than that of any other educator since Froebel. 
American students of Montessori to write concerning the woman and her work. 


Miss George is, we believe, best qualified of all 
This new and very 


effective method of teaching young boys and girls proceeds by stimulating learning through natural 


appeal to the five senses of the individual. 


INCE the public has shown so much 
S interest in the educational methods 

of Maria Montessori, I have been 
asked, as one of her students, to give an 
account of her work as I saw it in Rome. 
My experience in education has been largely 
gained through dealing with children in 


first primary classes, and my knowledge of 
kindergarten methods has come about only 
through codperation with those from whose 
hands the children came to me. 

No earnest primary teacher can, it seems 
to me, feel otherwise than that two years 
of rational kindergarten experience are of 
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value to a child and that, given such a 


introduction to the Dottoressa Montessori, - 


basis, the possibilities of the first year of 
actual school work are fuller and richer. 
- In all progressive schools the gulf between 
the kindergarten and the first grade has 
been lessening, and I know I am not alone 
in believing that there must be a still closer 
understanding before a rational system of 
education is established; a system through 
which the child may come naturally, freely 
and independently to the normal use of all 
his powers. 

Modern teachers are often charged with 
two crimes: “‘You do all the work for the 
children; they won’t know how to do any- 
thing but play,” says one set of critics. 
“You force the children; you are trying to 
make the ordinary child into a prodigy,” 
says the other. I have encountered both 
these criticisms at a time when my whole 
life and thought were given to the problem 
of furnishing the child with the means 
through which, independently and naturally, 
he might attain normal development. 

No real teacher, no sensible parent, wants 
more than this or other than this; and I 
believe that the great variety of methods 
prevailing at the present time, the lack of 
anything like an established system of 
pedagogy, is largely due to the efforts of 
earnest, sincere educators to make such 
independent development possible to the 
child. 

This had always been my own attitude 
toward teaching, and it was in search of 
help toward solving such problems that I 
went to Italy. 

In May, 1909, Miss Elizabeth Risser, of 
Rome, with whom I had often discussed my 
teaching difficulties, wrote to me a most 
remarkable account of a primary school in 
a social settlement in Milan. She had heard 
of the success of the methods applied there, 
and her interest in my problems led her to 
investigate. “The idea of the method,” 
wrote Miss Rissner, ‘“‘is to train the senses 
first, and reach the mind through them. 
Not to present any direct abstract informa- 
tion, but to lead the. child to reach a fact 
for himself through the training of his 
fingers, his eyes, his perceptions generally.” 

What she wrote to me further of the poise, 
the happy natural independence with which 
he children worked and played, interested: 
me so deeply that I instantly decided to go 
to Italy and see for myself. 

When I reached Rome I found a letter of 
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and a note from my friend to say that we “°/f 
might carry on our conversation in French. 


This proved true of the Dottoressa; but I oe 
found that phrase-book French furnished 
small material for a discussion of the prob- 
lems related to child education. J managed 
to say that I was a teacher, then we sat and 
mutely looked at each other for what seemed ego 
to me an endless age. I have since learned 
that the Dottoressa is always unresponsive 
if she suspects a visitor of being interested 
only in the fact that her children read and “Dp 
write at an early age. To take a superficial oo 
attitude toward her methods is to place a 
wall between your mind and hers. I think 
I divined something of this as I met the e “A 
quiet, questioning look from her dark eyes. 
I know few other people whose personality 
is so untrammeled, and makes itself so 
frankly and so strongly felt. 


Deals with the Soul of Things %0° 
As we looked at each other I knew that 
this woman dealt with the real soul of things, 
and that her work was big, sincere, and 
reverent. I wanted her to know that I se 
understood, and I plunged desperately into ee 
an account of my own ideals as a teacher, 0 
and of some of the things we were doing in ° 
America. I.shall never forget the smile oN 
with which she welcomed me then; nor the °*2 
beautiful sincerity with which she talked to 
me of her work and her hopes. Busy as “3 
she was, she gave up several mornings to 
me, taking me to the various schools, giving 
lessons herself, and in every way trying to % 
show me the spirit of the work she was 
doing. 
I had no words to tell her how deeply she 
had interested me. I could only say that 
I meant to learn Italian and that I was °° 
coming back to study with her. “It takes 
time to learn a language,” she said, with a (\-%). 
kindly laugh, “and you will be a long way : 
from Italy when you are back in America.” 
There was truth in what she said and I & 
found an attempt to read her book, even (3 
with the help of a teacher of Italian, most 
discouraging. But the impression of those 
mornings in Rome was strong. She had 
said to me: “Be simple in your work, be os 
sincere and watch the children.” Often after- 
wards, in the midst of presenting a lesson to es 
my American pupils there would come to 
me the memory of the Dottoressa, seated 
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among the children, making the work in 
hand clear with such simplicity, such sin- 
cerity of purpose, that I felt ashamed of 
my own wordy and indefinite explanations. 

I formed the habit of giving the lessons 
to imaginary children before I went to my’ 
class, and the pruning that came of this was 
a revelation to me. We teachers are so 
strongly tempted to be literary, to make an 
attractive approach to our subject, forget- 
ting that the thing retained by the child 
from the mass of material presented to him 
is liable to be quite other than the point we 
wished to make. So the determination to 
see and know more of the Dottoressa’s wise 
simplicity grew, and in the summer of 1910 
I went to Siena to learn Italian, prepara- 
tory to a winter’s work with her in Rome. 

When I called upon her I had difficulty 
in recalling myself to her. I reminded her 
‘of our visits to the schools. Suddenly her 
face cleared and she said: ‘‘Oh, is it the 
simpatica Americana who spoke such funny 
French, come back?”’ I was made welcome, 
and presented to her father and mother, 
charming old people whose keen intellects and 
understanding love have done much toward 
making their daughter’s work what it is. 

As the Montessori method is not the out- 
growth of a student’s solitary thought, but 
has been developed in actual work with 
children, a description of some of the 
schools may help toward an understanding 
of it. 

The lecture course for which I was regis- 
tered was held three times a week in the 
convent of the Franciscan nuns, Mission- 
aries of St. Mary, in Via Guisti. These 
white-robed sisters are in every sense of the 
word modern missionaries. Their spirit and 
their splendid organization showed itself 
when, at the time of the Messina disaster, 
they received into their three Roman 
houses six hundred of the children orphaned 
by the great earthquake. More than a 
hundred of them are receiving a practical 
education in the training school for young 
girls, which occupies a large part of the 
convent in Via Guisti. 

It was for the little ones, children of from 
three to seven years of age, that the Montes- 
sori class was formed here. The sisters gave 
their beautiful big recreation room, and 
Queen Margherita provided the Montessori 
tables, chairs and didactic materials. Be- 
sides the Messina orphans, poor children 
from the neighborhood were entered. In 
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the matter of school hours Dr. Montessori 
is largely guided by the living conditions of 


‘the children for whom the class is estab- 


lished. In the Via Guisti school those 
children who are not inmates of the convent 
come from the crowded homes of the poorer 
workingmen, and this made an all-day 
session seem necessary. When one realizes 
that they work and play in a big, airy room, 
furnished with space for indoor games, and 
having doors that open upon the large sunny 
cloistered garden—always free to them—the 
keeping of babies in school from nine in the 
morning till five in the evening does not 
seem unreasonable. 

The garden, with its covered corridors, 
its broad, graveled walks shaded by orange 
trees, and its big open space about the 
fountain, forms an ideal playground and 
open-air schoolroom. Whenever the weath- 
er permits, the children carry the tables, 
et cetera, into the cloister. 


Nervousness Gives Way to Tranquillity 


The happy tranquillity to which the chil- 
dren come after a few weeks of indepen- 
dent work with the sense-training exercises is 
perhaps the most noticeable feature. One 
of the nuns, an Irish sister, put this well 
when, with the characteristic genius of her 
race in the choice of words, she said to a 
visitor: “‘ Yes, indeed, ’tis a fine method. It 
doesn’t seem to exasperate the children as 
most school work does.’’ Nervousness and 
naughtiness are conspicuously absent, yet 
there is much activity. I have never ceased 
to be impressed by the fact that this method 
made it possible for children of different 
ages to work together without disorder or 
waste of energy. From Nini, a baby of two, 
to Alfredo, a big boy of seven, each child 
had what he wanted and was happy. The 
big ones helped the little ones, and the 
little ones watched the big ones. I have 
been urged by those who have visited the 
school with me to tell something of Nini’s 
beautiful development there. She was 
found crushed under the ruins of her home 
in Messina, and her little body was twisted 
and mangled beyond belief. It seemed as 
if she could not live, but, after months of 
tender care from the sisters she was able 
to crawl about, with her twisted leg and foot, 
supported by a brace. 

_The Montessori classroom was the sun- 
niest, airiest place in the convent, so the 
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Dr. Maria Montessori, whose remarkable educational methods 
are attracting the attention of teachers on two continents 
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baby spent her days there. No effort what- 
ever was made to teach her, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. She was taken care of, 
and loved by the young nuns, by the di- 
rectress and by the children. How Nini 
made use of the order and activity about 
her is little short of miraculous. Through 
playing with the big blocks on the soft 
carpets, she has not only completely mas- 
tered these exercises, but, lying on her 
stomach, crawling to her knees, and in a 
dozen other simple ways she has acquired 
remarkable use of her crippled limb. 


Rs Origin of the Method 


eo When one visits these schools the life of 
) the children seems so: normal, so natural, 
, and their activities at first glance so un- 


so directed, that it is easy to overlook the fact 
aw fiat Behind allthis aaa kine tpocable te 
ee years of preparation, of scientific training, 
“eJ of extensive experimentation, deep and 

, earnest thought, reverent, unprejudiced 

se observation. Perhaps no educator has 
ever approached a pedagogical experiment 
through such broad and remarkable train- 
ing. It is characteristic of Maria Montes- 
sori’s peculiar. genius that her gifts as a 
© scientist, a physician and a psychologist 
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she might help more vitally the lives of 
those about her. It is the human being, 
the individual, that interests her, and to be 
oe interested means to help. 

This interest in life showed itself from the 
outset of her medical course. She was al- 
ways active in the work of the clinics and 
soon turned her attention to the diseases of 
2, children. Visiting the insane asylums of 
Rome in connection with her work at the 
Psychiatric Clinic, she became deeply in- 
terested in the problem of deficient and 
idiotic children and entered into the idea 
then becoming prevalent of a medical- 
ge pedagogical cure for such forms of disease 
as deafness, paralysis and idiocy. 

With the instinct which makes her above 
all other things a ‘‘born teacher” she went 
farther than her colleagues, feeling that any 
such treatment to be efficacious must be 
mainly pedagogical. In other words she 
felt the medical treatment of such cases, the 
presentation of all stimuli, must be directed 
toward one end, the awakening of the life, 
9 or force, which makes each of us an indi- 
vidual. To call to this force, feeble and shut 
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in, and to lead it forth to lay hold upon 
life, that must be, she felt, the task of one 
‘whose wish was to better the condition of 
such unfortunate children. 

It was in pursuing this idea that she 
became familiar with the work of Edward 
Séguin, the great French physician and 
educator. Guided by her own reverent 
attitude toward life she found in Séguin’s 
books a wonderful justification of her the- 
ories. His success with the materials ~de- 
vised by himself and Itard, his master, was, 
she became convinced, due to this attitude 
toward his pupils. The poor results attained 
by others in using these same materials lay 
in their failure to comprehend that “the 
first didactic material used by Séguin was 
spiritual.” 

Séguin’s method was to train the senses 
and through them lead the child to moral 
and intellectual development. In the State 
Orthophrenic School which grew out of her 
work, Maria Montessori made use of the 
sense-training materials developed by Itard 
and Séguin, modifying and adding to them. 
Her remarkable results showed how true 
was her statement that in the hands of a 
teacher who knewhowreverently to observe, 
and patiently, unobtrusively, to direct and 
help the man that lies dormant within the 
soul of the child, these various sense 
stimuli would prove valuable pedagogical 
material. 

A number of her deficient boys thus 
taught, were sent to take, with normal chil- 
dren, the. public school examinations. To 
the amazement of everyone, the Dottor- 
essa’s pupils successfully passed the ex- 
aminations! But while all her friends cried, 
‘A miracle! A miracle!” she herself was 
moved in quite another way. “I felt sure 
that the boys from the asylum had equaled 
the normal children only because they had 
followed a different course. They had been 
helped in their psychic development, while 
the normal children had been suffocated and 
depressed.” In no other way could the gulf 
between the deficient and the normal child 
have been bridged. She. could not help 
thinking what might be done by normal 
children could they but be allowed to grow 
in a system of education based upon the 
liberty of the individual. So entirely did 
this thought possess her that she left every- 
thing else in order to deepen and broaden 
her theories. 

As an anthropologist she felt that a 
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method which would give to the individual 
the right and the opportunity to develop 
freely, and which would have as one of its 
aims the correction of defects in normal 
growth, would mean more than a new sys- 
tem of pedagogy; it would mean a step 
toward race regen¢ration. When, through 
Edoardo Talamo, director of the Roman 
Association of Good Building, she was given 
the opportunity of putting her theories into 
practice, she accepted it with the reverence 
and devotion so characteristic of all her 
experimental work. Signor Talamo con- 
ceived the idea of remodeling for working- 
men the wretchedly built apartment houses 
which had sprung up in various parts of 
Rome. He made of these wretched and 
tawdry “palaces” convenient, practical, 
sanitary tenements for working people. In 
many cases both mother and father were 
wage-earners, and it was when the question 
of what to do with the children under school 
age arose, that Signor Talamo turned to Dr. 
Montessori. In each apartment house a 
large, sunny room was set apart for these 
children, and there, for the first time, Maria 
Montessori applied her system of liberty, 
and her ideas of a broad, practical sense- 
training, to normal children. It was her 
object to provide an environment in which 
the child might be free to manifest those 
happy and useful instincts natural to him, 
‘and, true to this ideal, she felt that there 
must be no unnatural obstacles to be over- 
come. Every bit of furniture in the Casa 
dei Bambini is suited to the use of little 
children. The little tables stand firmly 
upon broad, spreading legs, yet are so light 
that two children of three and one half, 
years can move one to any part of the 
room. 

Maria Montessori holds that no indi- 
vidual can be free until he is independent; 
that he who is served is limited physically 
and spiritually. So her first step in the 
education of children is toward rendering 
them independent of the services of older 
persons. They are taught how to wash 
their faces and hands, how to comb and 
brush their hair, how to care for their teeth 
and. nails. ‘ 

The sense-training materials as developed 
through years of observation and experi- 
ment, form a series of games, something for 
the child to do in and by himself. They 
offer him. certain exercises in attention, in 
comparison, in judgment. Working inde- 
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pendently with these toys he establishes a 
certain fundamental order in his world of 
sensations. His senses are not, through 
such exercises, rendered supernaturally 
acute, but their natural development is 
aided—made possible. His senses thus 
trained become easily and naturally the 
interpreters of his environment and he more 
easily understands the world about him. 


Inspiring “Lesson of Silence”’ 


How complete this self-control is, and how 
deeply it has entered into body and soul, 
was impressed upon me whenever I watched 
the “lesson of silence” given. The little 
bodies relax themselves softly, the breath 
comes evenly, and each child with his 
whole being settles himself to enjoy the 
silence. Their faces are a delightful study. 
Some of the children close their eyes, some 
hide their faces, others watch as well as 
listen, or rather, seem to be listening with 
eyes as well as ears. The clock ticks; soft 
sounds come in from the cloister—perhaps 
the nuns are chanting in the church and the 
music comes clearly as the silence grows. 

Taken in the light of such an example, a 
portion of one of the Dottoressa’s lectures 
seems so full of meaning that I quote it here. 

‘Such sense education has a value which 
consists in multiplying pleasures along with 
activities. To be susceptible to few stimuli 
means to live in a narrow enjoyment; to 
appreciate the finer stimuli means a broad- 
ening outlook. When we see one who limits 
his enjoyment to grosser pleasures, to showy 
things, we may know that he suffers from a 
poverty of the senses. If from this limited 
view evidenced by gross tastes we wish to 
lead man to the enjoyment of finer things, 
it is not enough to propose it as desirable, it 
is necessary to prepare him to enjoy the 
finer things,—and this is a long work. How 
can we expect him to enjoy that which is 
fine when he has not the capacity? 

“Through exercises educating the senses 
we lead the children in the Casa dei Bambini 
to higher ideals, to a finer joy. They learn 
to enjoy the silence, the delicate sounds, the 
delicate colors; they come to distinguish 
between such fine stimuli, and to enjoy this 
very quality of refinement in them. 

“The greatest help which can come to 
man in the conquering of his grosser tastes, 
whatever his social rank, must come from 
himself, from his own development.” 
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They were sitting in a café, one of the few cafés, in the true 
sense of the word, that have found root in New York 


A Story of the Great Game of Marriage 


+ 


MARY HEATON VORSE 


Author of ‘‘ The Very Little Person,” ‘‘ The Breaking in of a Yachtsman’s Wife,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED By 


Should husbands stick to their principles and their dogs? 


MAY 


WILSON PRESTON 


And are men and 


women meant to live together? This is a story of the easiest approach to woman. 


IMSIE responded to Baxter’s query: 
“But what will your wife say to the 
dog?” with light-hearted assurance. 

““Oh, Louise likes dogs.” 

“Oh, she does, does she?”? Baxter an- 

swered. ‘“‘How do you know? Does she 
own a dog?” 
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“No,” replied Jimsie. *‘What’s 
dif—?” 
“Does she talk alot about dogs she’s had?” 
‘““No-o-o,” Jimsie admitted. Now that 
he thought of it, the only dog of which he 
had heard her speak was Rover, an irre- 


proachable elderly animal that belonged to 


the 
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Brick, Louise’s brother. Now that he 
thought of it further, most of the intercourse 
that he had witnessed between his wife and 
this venerable Newfoundland was Louise 
telling him with finality that he couldn’t 
come, whereupon Rover would drop his tail 
half mast, and walk up the shrubbery- 
bordered path with the air of one attending 
the funeral of a glad hope. Now that he 
came to think of it, Jimsie realized that he 
had been present at a touchingly large num- 
ber of interments of Rover’s glad hopes. 

“Tl tell you,” said Baxter, ‘‘a grown 
woman who hasn’t had a dog or doesn’t 
want a dog, doesn’t like a dog.” 

“She'll like this dog,” Jimsie asserted, 
boldly. They both puffed at their cigars in 
silence, their eyes fixed speculatively on the 
setter pup, who slumbered with his silky 
red muzzle on his overgrown paws. Jim- 
sie’s tone-was a trifle overbold, indeed, for 
he remembered there were a surprising 
number of things that he, Jimsie, liked and 
Louise didn’t. The occasional gathering 
together of ‘‘the bunch”’—an. essentially 
orderly but slightly unconventional set of 
friends of Jimsie’s, who met amid: slightly 
unconventional surroundings—Louise didn’t 
like them. And unknown young ladies, 
friends of Jimsie’s bachelor days, who called 
him by his first name, gave her a distinct 
chill that communicated itself to Jimsie. 

Baxter broke the silence with: ‘‘ You may 
think I’m pretty flip to pretend to know so 
much about women and marriage when I’ve 
made a mess of it myself, but since my wife 
and I separated I’ve done a lot of thinking. 
I see a lot of things I didn’t see, and the 
thing I see the clearest of all is that men 
and women aren’t meant to live together.” 

“Tt’s fierce living alone,” Jimsie mut- 
tered, and then flushed deeply, fearful of 
having committed the indelicacy of having 
probed a wound. 

“Yes, it’s fierce living alone,’ Baxter 
took up, stolidly, “but not so fierce as living 
together. Now I could get on with a squaw 
all right—I like kids—but I’ve shown good 
and plenty that I can’t get on with a mod- 
ern, up-to-date woman, who expects a lot of 
me. I tell you, Jimsie, what unfitted me 
for the married state first, last, and all the 

time was the fact that I’m a man—I’d get 
on fine, married, but for that.” 

Baxter let drop these words between bites 
of a club sandwich. He ate slowly and with 
melancholy, and his words were spoken 
without vivacity. He spoke so slowly, in- 
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deed, that he gave Jimsie the impression of 
dropping forth the thoughts that life had 
instilled in him. Jimsie, however, felt that 
it was time to break a lance for the cause: 
“T’ve never been so happy as since I was 
married,” he announced. 

Baxter looked at Jimsie speculatively 
while he lighted a new cigar. He puffed at 
it and then remarked: ‘Oh, go on, Jimsie!”’ 

He was a dark, heavy man, and he was 
growing a beard. It had reached that dis- 
agreeable point where all women and most 
men wish that a man would go and inter 
himself until the process is over. 

“You-see this,” he said, touching his 
rough cheek. ‘This is the battle flag of 
freedom;. this is the only mean thing I ever 
did to my wife. My beard grows fast, and 
after I was married she made me shave 
twice a day. Gee! She made me shave 
twice a day, and I’d got so trained that we’d 
been separated three weeks before it oc- 
curred to me [didn’t need to shave but once. 
That was°ten days ago—and I haven't 
shaved since.” 

“T don’t see how it affects your wife 
now,” said Jimsie. a 

“Well, it doesn’t, but it’s done in a mean 
spirit toward her. That’s what eats me. 
That’s what living with a woman’ll bring 
you to.” 

“Well,” said Jimsie, ‘‘with all its draw- 
backs, it’s good enough for me.” 

Baxter shook his head with soft melan- 
choly over his beard. ‘You like to say 
that,”’ he said, ‘‘and I like to hear you. I 
like courage. Yousay you’re happy. How? 
Where are your compensations? Com- 
panionship? I'll bet you had more com- 
panionship to the minute with men and 
women before you were married—nice girls 
I mean, too. What’s become of your girl 
friends, Jimsie? You were a great one for 
chumming around. Where’s the wide hori- 
zon that you used to look at?” 

‘“‘Where’s your wide horizon?” retorted 
Jimsie, now stung past the moment of deli- 
cacy. ‘You can sit here until midnight and 
no one’ll worry about you. Do you call that 
an horizon? And if I don’t go home, 
Louise’ll give me the howl. I don’t care for 
empty nights to drift around in.” 

He looked for the setter pup, which had 
vanished unostentatiously. With deep and 
serious enjoyment, the dog was plucking 
holes in a table napkin that he had pur- 
loined; he was as absorbed and ruminative 
as Baxter himself. 
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“That’s one reason,” said Baxter, nod- 
ding toward the dog, ‘““why most women 
hate dogs. Women are material, their 
minds are bound with things, dozens and 
dozens of things—spoons, doilies, counter- 
panes, and if the wash has come home. 
That’s one reason why it’s hard for an hon- 
est, wholesome dog or an honest, whole- 
some man to be comfortable in the house 
with a woman.”’ 

“Well,” Jimsie went back obstinately to 
his point, “‘you’ll see whether Louise likes 
that dog or not. She’s to meet me here; 
she’s been shopping in town to-day.” 

They were sitting in a café, one of the 
few cafés, in the true sense of the word, that 
have found root in New York. Near by, 
some men were playing dominos. At a 
table, aman and a woman leaned across and 
talked together eagerly, with long glasses 
of pale-green and opalescent drinks before 
them. Neatly bearded men of a foreign 
cast of countenance were sipping apéritifs 
slowly as they read French papers, while a 
group of smoothly shaven young Americans, 
sitting at a table in the center, were talking 
and ordering noisily. A buxom and capable 
cashier surveyed the scene impartially and 
yet not disinterestedly: She knew her 
clientéle and watched with unostentatious 
interest the shift and change of people who 
came and went, and the various dramas 
played out before her. 

Now Baxter said: “So your wife is going 
to meet you here, is she?” and lifted an 
eyebrow. As though the lifting of his eye- 
brow were the punching of a button that 
caused some magic change to come over the 
familiar scene before him, Jimsie viewed it 
all from Louise’s point of view, and with 
gathering uneasiness. 

Now that he came to think of it, there 
were a good many men, and the clatter of 
tongues was somewhat loud, and a great 
many drinks seemed all at once to spring 
up from the uncovered marble tables and 
intrude themselves on his view. 


““Hang it all!” he thought, ‘Louise has © 


never been in this kind of a joint.’’ He had 
never before thought of it even as a “joint,”’ 
merely as a self-respecting café run on 
French lines. 

“Well,” said Baxter, “so long—I’m beat- 
ing it.” 

“Why, stay,’’ urged Jimsie. 
Louise comes.” 

“Thank you,” said Baxter, “but believe 


“Stay till 


me, my dear friend, your wife won’t want- 
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to see this symbol of liberty on my chin. 
Not that I blame her,” he added with his 
tolerant gentleness. 

“She won’t mind,”’ Jimsie assured him. 

“T’m not popular with ladies, just now,” 
said Baxter. “I know more about wives 
than you do, Jimsie. Not women, but 
wives—just plain wives. They’re awfully 
down on a man who hasn’t made good as a 
husband, and it doesn’t make much differ-’ 
ence, you know, what the reason is in their 
eyes; they act just about the same whether 
a fellow’s had a harem or whether he’s just 
been, like me, incompatible. Queer thing 
about me, too, Jimsie,’”’ he mused. “I'd be 
the last fellow you’d pick out, wouldn’t I, 
to belong to the alimony association? Kind 
of easy-going and temperate sort of vices, 
you know. Well, that’s just it—so long!” 
and he drifted away while Jimsie rose to his 
feet because Louise was hesitating in the 
doorway. 

“Oh, I’m so glad it’s you, Jimsie,” she 
said. ‘When I saw all those men and the 
tables and all the smoke and everything, I 
didn’t think it could be here. I didn’t know 
what to do. Oh, what a queer-looking 
place!” 

Jimsie had imagined Louise as sitting 
down and having a French apéritif perhaps. 
Someway, it didn’t occur to him now to pro- 
pose it. 

“Wait a second, Louise,” he said, “until 
I get the dog.” 

“The what?”? asked Louise, but Jimsie 
was off. ‘‘Oh, Jimsie!” she cried, as he re- 
turned, dragging the pup. “That isn’t 
yours, is it?” 

Jimsie gave a hasty look to see if Baxter’s 
eyes were upon them. 

“Why, yes, Louise,” he temporized, in 
the tone of a man who tries to say, “‘ Well, it 
isn’t exactly mine, you know, my dear.” 
“Why, yes, in fact, Louise, it is my dog.” 

Louise’s look of distress vanished. She 
closed her mouth and her brow became 
serene—serene with the calm, implacable 
serenity of a woman who has been injured, 
but who intends to say nothing about it, 
and to do her noble duty as a wife as it 
should be done, even under trying and 
difficult circumstances. 

As they got outside the café:—“How, 
Jimsie,” Louise inquired, ‘are you going 
to take the dog up to the station?” And 
from her tone there jumped vividly to 
Jimsie’s mind the sad moment when a 
maiden aunt had inquired of his mother: 
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’ 
“Where do you pur- 
pose to allow Jimsie 
to keep the guinea 
pigs?”? Was there a 
generic voice, Jimsie 
wondered, in which 
all females inquired 
concerning the fate 
of undesirable 
animals? This prac- 
tical consideration, 
however, hadn’t oc- 
curred to Jimsie. 

“We'll have to 
take a ‘taxi,’”’ he re- 
plied. 

On” jamsie,”’ 
Louise remonstrated, 
“‘when we are trying 
to economize every 
penny! I would 
walk up.” 

The lassitude that 
a hard day’s work 
downtown gives a 
man enveloped 
Jimsie Bate in its 
deadening folds; he 
felt this moment as if 
he could not possibly 
have walked in the 
rain to Forty-Second 
Street. By himself, 
yes, but leading a 
pup and holding an 
umbrella over a mar- 
tyred Louise, a 
Louise who was hero- 
ieally doing her duty 
and whose eloquent 
silences would under- 
score every gambol 
of the animal and 
every recalcitrant tug at the leash, no, he 
couldn’t make it. . 

He nodded at the man standing attentive 
in his shining black raincoat, and herded 
the dog and Louise before him into the cab 
with an authoritative manner that sur- 
prised him and heartened him a little. 

When Louise began, ‘‘ You know, Jimsie, 
we decided that economy in all the little 
ways was what counted,” he replied: 
“Sloshing through rainy streets in good 
clothes isn’t economy. That’s the trouble 
with women, they never see beyond the 
economy of the moment.” 

Then they wrangled fitfully on the deso- 
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“When I saw all those men and the tables and all the smoke and everything 
I didn’t think it could be here. 


Oh, what a queer-looking place!” 


lating topic of economy, and by the time 
they reached the station, life seemed a drab- 
colored waste place, unrelieved by any 
sweet, flowering thing, while in the distance 
one might hear the howling of whole packs 
of wolves. Each looked at his unthrifty 
partner in life with hostility; each felt that 
there would be no getting ahead in the 
world linked to so short-sighted a mate. 
Once started, Jimsie barricaded himself 
behind the evening paper, that shelter of 
the hunted and harassed husband; a frail 
refuge and temporary, but one that affords 
a blessed breathing space in domestic storm. 
His eyes rested unseeing on the sporting 
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page. The flight of the train through the 
tunnel and over High Bridge brought back 
to him a thousand memories. How often 
he had gone out to New Rochelle, his heart 


beating high, a queer little choking sensation . 


in his throat, as he waited with impatience 
for the moment when he should again see 
Louise, and not until Louise ran to meet 
~ him could he breathe again. Then, after 
‘they were married, when he had hurried to 
catch an earlier train—all those precious 
and triumphant home comings passed 
through his mind. 

What had happened to him and to 
Louise? There by his side sat the heart’s 
desire, who had once been the aim and end 
of all things; and Jimsie sat shielding him- 
self from her with the evening paper. Was 


it for this that one went through the golden . 


door when one was young? Were all the 
hopes and fears and heart-lifting moments, 
the ineffable spiritual union of man and 
woman a prelude for so miserable a finale? 
How could people for whom the sacred 
flame had ever burned sink into such soul- 
. numbing sordidness? 

From behind his paper, Jimsie recon- 
noitered the enemy. Louise sat there tran- 
quil, “‘no compromise” written in the set of 
her shoulders. “I am right, and I shall 
claim the truth till the end,” the smart 
quill in her neat little hat proclaimed mili- 
tantly. Someway, in a flash, Jimsie realized 


that she had reserve forces, legions and le- ' 


gions of them, while what ke wanted was 
peace and rest first of all. He wanted to 
be thought a fine fellow; he longed for the 
flattering gleam in Louise’s eye. In a sear- 
ing moment, he realized that to get these, 
especially to get peace, he was willing to 
pay a large price. 

Again his eyes traveled to Louise’s un- 
flinching profile. No weakness there! 

As though she felt his look, Louise turned 
toward him; their eyes met, and she said 
smoothly: ‘‘Who was that queer, unshaven 
man who slunk away when I came in, 
Jimsie?” 

_ “T don’t see what you mean,” he replied, 
“by slunk!”’ 

‘Well, shamble, then,” amended Louise. 

“That was Baxter, a friend of mine.” 

‘“‘Ned Baxter?” inquired Louise. ‘Well, 
it doesn’t surprise me!” 

“Why, what do you know about Bax- 
ter?” Jimsie was weak enough to inquire. 

“T know his wife,” Louise answered, 
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divorce. It’s a ghastly story. He just 
looks like a man who would hurt and wound 
a woman in every way,” she added vindic- 
tively. 

‘‘Henever gave his wife the slightest cause 
for divorce,” Jimsie asserted belligerently. 

“Oh, I know what you mean, Jimsie,” 
said Louise with scorn. “I don’t care 
about technical causes. A man can’t im- 
agine a woman’s being illtreated unless 
she’s beaten or deserted. Poor Edith Bax- 
ter was bruised in every fiber; he never ‘ 
tried to understand her. She hoped against 
hope, and tried and tried—”’ 

- “T should think a woman with any sense 
could have gotten on with Baxter,”’ Jimsie 
found himself saying. 

“Tt would have only been a matter of 
time,” Louise announced with finality, 
“that he would have added the grosser 
faults to those he already had, and for all I 
know he may have added them already. 

He looks like it.” 

Jimsie was face to face with the great 
strength and the great weakness of a good 
woman. Louise knew exactly what was right 


, and exactly what was wrong. There were 


no nuances of good and bad in her world; 
not five or six ways of accomplishing an end. 
There was but one right way, and that way 
was Louise’s. She had never had two minds 
about any moral question, nor any sham- 
bling or lax judgments in her heart toward 
the sinner. She knew Baxter as a cruel 
creature who swore when his wife wept, sat 
down limply in a chair, mopped his brow, 
anon took his hat and bolted for the nearest 
bar, from which he presently returned re- 
freshed and courageous to tell his weeping 
spouse to “Brace up and be somebody.” 
Louise had had this dread tale, and many 
others like it, from the very lips of Edith 
Baxter. 

And, with equal finality of judgment, her 
eye rested on the setter pup who wilted 
fantastically as Louise asked during the 
jerky walk from the station: ‘‘Will he ever 
learn anything, Jimsie, do you think?” 

It isin this way that good women erect an 
impregnable wall against the laxness of the 
riotous world. Behind the wall burn hearth 
fires, and warmed by the fire, the beautiful 
domestic virtues flower in sheltered secur- 
ity. Thus this wall, built by the greatest 
of all trade unions, shelters the life of the 
nation. It is, however, a hard thing for 
sinful man to meet incarnate in one person, 


shortly. “Poor thing, she’s going to get a _and that person his own wife. 
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The evening was no more comfortable 
than the ride out. The dog roamed around 
restlessly. When he was let out he yelped, 
and when he was in the house he knocked 
against the furniture and showed a disposi- 
tion to choose his sustenance from various 
inedible objects. Louise had made two re- 
marks about him. One was to ask, ‘Did 
Baxter give you that dog, Jimsie?”’ and she 
seemed disappointed that he hadn’t. And 
on entering the house she had said 
briskly: ‘‘We may as well start in 
right with this dog; he’s going to 
stay outside, isn’t he?” 
To which Jimsie had an- 
swered that he saw no use 
in having a dog if it 
couldn’t come into the 
house. After this, 
silence. 

In the center of this 
ominous calm. 
Jimsie_ sur- 
veyed his 
life as mar- 
riage had 
made it, un- 
consciousl y 
turning 
upon it the 
light of the 
gentle disil- : 
lusionment - ff 
of Baxter’s 
soliloquy. 
Where were 
the gener- 
ous im- 
pulses, the sudden friend- 
ships that formerly had 
sprung, full grown, into 
his life—charming flowers, most of them, 
of a satisfying permanency. These im- 
pulses were now weighed down by a heavy 
brake, which in spoken words was: “Will 
Louise like so-and-so?” Jimsie had come 
to find the working rule, ‘When in doubt, 
nothing doing,” fruitful of peace. Peace! 
That was what he had been working to- 
ward. As he looked back he seemed to 
himself to have been making continual 
concessions fpaid in terms of his own in- 
' dividuality to a standard no better than 
his own. He looked at Louise with a cer- 
tain cold but deep admiration; she was will- 
ing to fight for what she believed to be the 
right thing. Yes, Jimsie reflected, he had 
cultivated the domestic virtues, the mean 
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““T meant to mail it to you, old chap” 


little virtues, and had rooted out many a 
flowering weed of quixotic kindness. He 
was being trimmed and pruned into a model 
husband. And the end of all this thought 
was a passionate need_of asserting his in- 
dividuality, which he summed up in the 
decision, ““I am going to keep the dog.” 
The unconscious setter pup, scratching his 
head with an awkward hind foot, was Jim- 
sie’s flag of independence. 
He awoke next morning with the 
«\ feeling of one girded for battle. His 
yi eyes first beheld the dog holding 
between its paws a black ob- 
ject, which it ate. 
The same moment 
Louise saw him 
and sprang from 
sleep to find that 
not only had the 
dog made a 
meal from 
her stock- 
ings, but he 
had worried 
and frayed 
the edges of 
the cur- 
tains. 

“Oh, Jim- 
ciel Seacried 
Louise in dis- 
tress. ‘‘Now 
see what we 
will have to 
do! Instead 
of having the 
extra fund 
for all the things’ we 
were going to get, we'll 


have to buy new cur- 
d 
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tains right away.’ 
“‘Can’t you chop them off a foot or two?”’ 


-Jimsie asked. To this preposterous inquiry 


Louise made no reply., 

“Hateful beast!” said Louise viciously to 
the dog. ‘Go on out of this, room.”’ She 
took him by the collar and led him forth. 

“T thought, Louise,’ mourned Jimsie, 
“that you were going to like that dog. I 
was perfectly sure you’d like him.” 

“T’ve said nothing whatever about dis- 
liking him, Jimsie. This is your house. 
You have a perfect right to have all the 
dogs you choose,” she added, in a tone of 
conscious virtue, ‘only please go to the 
savings bank to-day and take out the 
money, because I haven’t a cent left. Vil 
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get the curtains tomorrow. I'll have to 
have them fixed before Marion comes.” 

With lagging footsteps Jimsie took him- 
self to the bank. The little extra fund was 
the fruit of touching and absurd economies of 
Louise, and many small self-denials of Jimsie, 
and they had planned together the spending 
of it. And now the curtains were eaten up! 
Louise’s parting sorrowful words, “If we had 
only put him in the wood-shed, Jimsie, as 
I suggested,” rang in his ears irritatingly. 

Before going to work he dropped in at 
the café with the hope of changing the 
leaden current of his thoughts. He went 
to the same table. Last night he had sat 
there waiting for a sympathetic Louise; 
now his confidence in Louise’s sympathy 
was gone. She had failed him in so trifling 
a way, and yet so fundamentally. As one 
may forgive a homicide, but not the reading 
of a letter, so Jimsie had weathered grave 
storms, but was overwhelmed by so small a 
thing as the denunciation of Baxter and the 
tone in which Louise had ordered the dog 
from the room. 

It was the more dismal that the cause was 
so trivial. If one’s world falls cataclysmally 
to pieces with one of the recognized tragic 


happenings, at least one is at peace with © 


oneself. Custom sanctions the outward ex- 
pression of grief, the decent period of mourn- 
ing. But how express the awful inner shak- 
ing of the spirit when one realizes that the 
thing closest to one is no nearer than the 
nearest star. 

He was lost in sad reflections when Bax- 


ter came in. He was clean shaven, and he - 


searched the café with a rapid eye that 
lighted on Jimsie. 

“Have you any money, Jimsie?” he said. 
His voice was low and tense. ‘I’ve got to 
leave on the next train. Ill give you a 
check.” He searched his clothes as one 
searching for a latchkey. “By Jove!. I’ve 
left it behind!” 

“How much will do you?” inquired Jim- 
sie. Baxter.named the sum; it was within 
five dollars of the extra fund. Without hesi- 
tation, Jimsie handed it over. Yesterday 
he would have looked forward to Louise’s 
sympathy; now he knew what was in store 
for him. Nor was he disappointed. She 
took his first statement with incredulity; it 
didn’t seem possible to her that he could fly 
in the face of decency to the extent of lend- 
ing money to the reprehensible Baxter, who, 
she stated at once, would undoubtedly never 
repay the loan. 
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When Louise asked: ‘‘What did he want 
it for?” Jimsie. stared back at her. 

“Why, Louise, I didn’t ask him. He was 
in a great hurry and evidently in trouble of 
some kind.” 

The next days dragged slowly past. The 
outward surface was calm and unruffled; 
life’s only punctuation marks were the mis- 
deeds of the dog. He sprawled his awkward 
length on beds; the tracks of his muddy 
paws were everywhere; he chased the neigh- 
bors’ hens; he barked to get in; sorrowed be- 
fore one with cocked ears to be let out; 
barked anon to be admitted. All these 
things Louise bore uncannily well—bore 
them without a word. Jimsie began to 
question the wisdom of a dog in the home; 
began to dread being greeted by a wild 
creature that hurled himself affectionately 
upon one with the impact of a catapult, and 
who further made a féte of home-coming 
by flourishing aloft some purloined and 
half-eaten article of attire. 

“T should think Baxter would like a 
dog,” thought Jimsie as the telephone bell 
rang and Baxter’s voice inquired if Jimsie 
would meet him at the café. Jimsie found 
him wearing wide satisfaction on his broad 
countenance. He was as scrupulously at- 
tired as any bridegroom; his hair was freshly 
cut and he was shaven. His pathetic droop 
of manner had vanished with his beard: 
Briskly he handed a check to Jimsie. 

“T meant to mail it to you, old chap,” he 
said, ‘“but I’ve been so busy I haven’t had 
time to think. My wife telephoned me that 
night that she was sick and wanted me. I 
forget whether I told you—” 

Jimsie stretched out his hand impulsively 
and the two men shook hands cordially. 

“T tell you, Jimsie,” said Baxter, “it’s 
just with me as if I had waked up from a 
nightmare. Those were empty and useless 
days!” He wiped his forehead with his 
handkerchief in memory of them. ‘“ Mar- 
riage is a great game, Jimsie,” Baxter went 
on. “It’s got every other game stung; it’s 
got every other relation with women tied to 
the post. It’s fierce sometimes, but always 
interesting; its.very duration gives men and 
women a chance to make it a work of art. 
I'd been so happy that I’d gotten soft. I’d 
forgotten you have to be working at it. 
When she went away I felt as if I had been 
cut in two. As for her—poor Edith—it 
made her sick.” 

Jimsie bent his steps toward his cold 
hearthstone, a weary traveler in a weary 
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and lack-luster world. How much better 
to bea Baxter; to fight fiercely and make up, 
with a recrudescence of the early, mad hap- 
piness of marriage, than a Jimsie, plodding 
along bickering over a dog and the loaning 
of a few dollars. He, however, would bicker 
no longer. By the loan and the dog he had 
proved to himself that he could stick to his 
principles, as well as Louise. He would 
therefore, since he was the stronger, give 
up the dog, not pusillanimously, but with a 
splendid free-handed gesture. 

His own mood, and the thought of 
Baxter reunit- 
ed to his wife, 
made his step 
lighter than it 
had been for a 
long time. At 
sight of his alter- 
ed expression ~ 
Louise sprang to 
her feet. 

“Oh, Jimsie!” 
Se me fl & a. 
~~ OUlTe net 
hateful any 
more!’’ And 
with this amaz- 
ing statement 
she sprang to- | 
ward him and 
buried her face | 
in his coat. | 7 
Above her sweet 
little bowed head 
Jimsie smiled 
down at the dog. 

“No, Louise,” 
he said ,." Loan 
good now. And 
you don’t need 
to have the dog | 
around another /. 
minute. I'll take 
him away to- 
morrow with, 
me—” 

‘Give up the dog! Give up the one thing 
that kept me alive when you’ve been so 
mean to me, Jimsie!” cried Louise. ‘‘He’s 
come and stuck his cunning head on my 
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“Oh, Jimsiel”’ she cried. 
? 


’- knees and looked up at me as much as to 


say he understood, when I’ve been sitting 
around feeling deserted.’’ She had per- 
formed that dazzling, intellectual sleight-of- 
hand that forever baffles the slow-moving 
male. The dog had ceased to be any of the 
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things that he obviously was. If he was 
dirty, destructive, and noisy, Louise no 
longer recognized these traits by their 
names. He was a sweet, endearing creature, 
for he had approached her by the easiest 
approach to woman—through her affec- 
tions. He had just loved Louise, and stuck 
his head on her knees, and looked up at her 
and she had calmly closed the door on any 
other point of view than that he was perfect. 
They sat down as though reunited after a 
journey to a far and perilous country; the 
dog with a watchful eye on them retrieved 
an overshoe of 
Jimsie’s from the 
hall and slobber- 
ed over it un- 
disturbed. 
“You know 
the money—” 
Jimsie took up 
vatterea ev bile. 
“Well, Baxter’s 
paid it back. He 
borrowed it, 
Louise,” Jimsie’s 
voice dropped 
into a tone of 
tenderness, ‘‘to 
get back to his 
wife. She was 
sick and tele- 
graphed for him, 
and it’s all right 
between them.” 
Louise ‘threw 
off Jimsie’s arm 
with all the en- 
ergy of one whose 
confidence has 
been cruelly out- 
raged: “ All right 
between them!” 
shecried> eI 
don’t believe .a 
word—not a 
word—that that 
woman said 
about poor Baxter. Think of talking about 
one’s husband to an outsider, as she did to 
me! Hysterical thing—leaving him and 
telegraphing him! I think he was well rid 
of her. I hate people who don’t know 
their own mind.” Here Louise threw her 
arms around Jimsie with fierce tenderness: 
“T’ll never leave you—never, Jimsie—no 
matter what you do—but if I do leave 
you, I’ll ever come back!” 
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C Miss Viola Allen delights in holding the reins over a lively pair of horses as they prance along the roads of 


our hurried life of today. 


N the mad whirl of our modern life we 
L have forgotten how to play. We have 
abandoned ourselves to the driving 
spirit of our eager, restless age, and we rush 
madly on, scarcely heeding whither we are 
bound, nor conscious of an ultimate purpose. 
‘| >] We are the nearest approach to a solution 
of the ancient problem of perpetual motion 
the world has yet produced. And we are 
speed maniacs. 

These indictments in themselves might 
not be so alarming were not the true bill to 
be found in their favor fraught with a deeper 
meaning. The trouble is that in our hurry 
we are passing by some of the best things 
of life. We are railroading through the 








Here Mr. Skinner has written a homily on rest. 
reputation of being one of the most active and forceful as well as one of the most intellectual figures 
upon our stage, pleads for greater rest and recreation as a sorely needed reform in the hurly burly of 


<p Greenwich, Conn., near her summer home 


Come Let Us Play 


By 
OTIS. SKINNER 


It is interesting to note that this man, who has a 


Illustrated with pictures of prominent actors photographed during their vacations 


years without enjoying the beautiful mental 
and spiritual scenery which only a slower 
progress may reveal. We are so anxious 
to hurry up and get somewhere, to do things 
and have things, that we fail to see that 
some of the best things we can do and have 
are not to be found at the end of our journey. 
They lie by the roadside. 

Let us go slower; let us stop and rest 
a while. Let us have a good play. 

Life is not all fret and worry and stewing 
and striving; life is not all ambition and 
push and turmoil; there are other and better 
ends than making more money this year 
than you did last year, and having more and 
better things than your neighbor. Life 
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Gothard Pass. 


holds a sweeter, deeper meaning 
than this, and offers a greater con- 
tentment. There is peace in rest 
and quiet; there is philosophy in 
contemplation; and there is hap- 
piness in play—real, true, health- 
giving, blood-warming, spontane- 
ous play. We children of a fast 
age lack them all; and we sorely 


need them. 


Why are we broken men at 
forty-five, and old men at fifty? 
It is not because we are a dissi- 


pated race: as races go, 
we are distinctly an im- 
provement over the 
product of former times. 
It is net because we are 
an ill-nurtured race: we 
are better fed even than 
were our grandfathers in 
the vaunted “good old 
days” before the war. 
And it is not because we 
are not well cared for: 
we are housed, warmed, 
nurséd, protected and 
scientifically safeguarded 
as human beings never 
were before. But to the 
offices of our doctors there 
is a never-ending proces- 
sion of tired bodies, and 


our overworked nerve’ 
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Miss Jane Cowl motoring through the 
Alps, just after crossing the St. 
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Robert Mantell at his cottage in Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J. 
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Rowing at Winsted, Conn., 
is real fun for Miss 
Helen Ware 
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and brain specialists are 
unable to cope with the 
ever-increasing flood of 
worn-out men and wom- 4 
en with weary minds and 
depleted nervous sys- ** 
tems. Filling our sani YX 
tariums are poor wrecks (= 
of human beings who \¥e 
need only know the joy ,} 
of the open road to feel yy 
new life flow into their a) 
veins, and new spirit 
into their hearts. 

And so I say again: 
Come, let us stop! Let 


us rest, and invite our 
souls; let us play together 
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—and in the play re- 
new our youth! Let 
us seek peace, quiet 
and contentment! 

Is it not foolish that 
we, who work so hard, 
should rest so little? 
(For as rest I do not 
class our strenuous 
efforts at amusement 

» seeking.) Eleven 

\ months during the 
(a year, and two weeks 
“y] besides, we drive from 
morning till night— 
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Miss Blanche Bates is o successful farmer, and proudly takes her guests to the cornfields on her estate at 
Ossining, New York. Reading from left to right (upper picture) are Acton Davies, Hamilton Revelle, Miss 
Blanche Bates, Mrs. Rupert Hughes, and Miss Daisy Humphries. 
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The middle picture shows 

John Drew with two guests 

at his summer home in 
Easthampion, L. I. 


rest, so we tell our- 
selves. Rest! It is 
not within the mean- 
ing of the word—the 
proportion is so in- 
adequate. What we 
need, those of us who 
live the high-pressure, 
speed-driven life 
whichis the manner of 
the day, is something 
nearer to two months 
of vacation. We drive 


-’,/ the majority of us do. 
And then the last two 
Holbrook Blinn “‘carpentering”’ at his cottage sO madly while under 
(E in Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. ; way that the steam- 


weeks, of that last 
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twelfth month, we 
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Many summer hours are lazily spent by Mr. and Mrs. 

Guy Bates Post paddling their canoe on Highland Lake, 
at Winsted, Conn. 


Just taking life easy is a rest for the graceful dancer, 
Miss Ruth St. Denis (lower picture). 


chest scarcely may cool in the allotted 
two weeks, after so hard and so long a run. 

In your puny two weeks—during which 
you never forget the worldly cares you have 
left behind in your office, and seldom cease 
discussing them—how can you, Business 
Man, hope to refresh your soul after the 
twelvemonth of hurrying through which it 
has passed? How can you hope to get on 
intimate terms with yourself, to balance 
the ledger of conscience, to look the truth 
about yourself squarely in the face, and 
resolve for yourself what you are, whither 
you are bound? 

And you, Martyr of Little Things, mother 
and housewife—you who need rest and 
peace and reflection in such generous meas- 
ure—how do you suppose you can, in this 
tiny crack in the round of your manifold 
duties, seek and find those depths of spir- 
itual refreshment Which are so necessary 
to your ethical welfare, to say nothing of 
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Miss Chrystal Herne believes that running a 


‘ 


lawnmower is play in the “ good old summer 


time” 


your physical health? How can you, in 
your wee bit of a vacation, store up that 
bodily force, and renew that strength and 
fortitude of mind and heart which you are 
accustomed to give freely at the first de- 
mand of those loved ones who depend so 
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ties, so spendthrift of our youth 
and our strength, are yet stingy 
—plain, commonplace stingy 
_ —with our rest allowance, and 
it is time that we took a new 
turn; time that we learned to 
plan for rest, and spiritual and 
mental regeneration, just as 
carefully and with just as free 
a hand as we plan our business 
structures and financial fabrics. 

Men and women of business, 
and you wonderful women of 
the household, wake up; it is 
time to open your eyes! 

We actors are, I believe, a 
little better off in this respect. 
Long ago we learned the neces- 
sity for periodic and sustained 
rest and recreation. Something 
more than nine months during 
the year we work, and work 
hard, giving of the best that is 
in us, without stint, without 

reservation, to the parts we 
portray, to the audiences we 
entertain. Something less than 
three months we play, and we 
play with the whole spirit, with 
just as great an abandonment 
to the business of the moment, 
which is the make-believe of 
play, as during our working 
time we give to the make- 
believe of our business. 
— Whether it is at Siasconset 
Scene, her garden in Port Chester, N. Y.; actress, Madame or Thousand Islands, at Mar- 
Alla Nazimova blehead or along Canadian 
slopes, whether we travel to 
upon you, and who turn to you with their Europe and lose ourselves amid the tra- 
little troubles as with their greater griefs? dition of older times, or remain at home 
It is not to be done, friends. We Ameri- engrossed in the problems of farm and 
cans of the twentieth century live too fast, field—we give ourselves over to long periods 
5 and we take our little pleasuretime too’ of relaxation and to play, we foregather 
“¢) hard, to neglect so shamefully the hour for with our kind and with neighbors of all 
vy play. We may not, with impunity, restrict sorts, we lose ourselves in new and sundry 
ee it to such narrow confines, stint it so per- efforts. We actors play through a long, 
<8 sistently in our scheme of life. The larger life-giving vacation, not as we play on the 
ye vision, the broader understanding, require boards, during the season, but as a child 
“Ds a longer period for introspection. We can- plays, in the unpremeditated spirit of the 
a not automatically turn off the current of moment. 
) harassing, sordid, worldly detail, and turn Actors are sometimes called a lazy lot. 
‘on the stream of philosophy. If you will The indictment is far from true. It takes 
yy skimp yourself with playtime and vacation, work, and hard work, to project your per- 
yz so will you skimp yourself with soul growth sonality into that of a fictitious person, to 


\ and peace of spirit. : create in yourself a person suggested only 
6 , We who are so generous in our planning, in the author’s printed page, to build up, 
, so free with our money and our opportuni- _ in flesh and blood, a visual, living, breathing, 
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Just to sit ona bench in the park is recreation for 
Mr. and Mrs. “Jack” Barrymore 


warm being, who shall be instantly recog- 
nizable by, and sympathetic with, the people 
who sit beyond the footlights. Into this 
work the actor throws himself with all the 
physical strength and mental strength of 
his being. It requires fortitude of spirit as 
well as endurance of body to play a stage 
role ‘through a long season. 

One is very apt to be misjudged in this 
regard by one’s fellow craftsmen. Not long 
ago one of my guild said. to me: ‘You 
have a lot of fun playing that part!” A 
lot of fun! He was seeing the play for the 
first time and never stopped to think that 
the joyousness and flow of animal spirits I 
was forced to use were the result of infinite 
and painful labor, of many variations and 
experiments, and of much anxiety before 
the happy mean was struck, and on this par- 
ticular night were being repeated for more 
than the hundredth time, in a run wherein 
I was forced to appear at my best, no mat- 
ter what my physical condition. 

Anyone who has done creative work will 
recognize instantly the force of this: prin- 
ciple. Even those who, having themselves 


PSDP Huth 


no perception of the creative yet have 
a knowledge of the physical hardships 
of the life of the actor, will realize that 
his period of work is an arduous one. 

So then, for nearly three months we 
play, we rest, we frolic; we idle the time 
away; consciously, meaningly idle it @’ 
| away. But in that idling we grow. 

) 





In the leisure spaces of time we invite 
our soul to the contemplation of other 
things than those of which the worka- 
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Miss Blanche Ring haying at her summer home 
im Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


day world knows aught. And it is this 
inviting of soul, indulging in contemplation, 
idle thought it may seem, and this reverie 
of introspection, that the men and women 
of everyday life stand sorely in need of. 


come out with me into the sunshine and the 
peace and the quiet of the bland summer 
day. We shall rest a long time in the deep, 
cool shade of that thick-leaved tree; we 
shall rest and we shall think; we shall 
dream and we shall wonder; and perhaps, s, 
who knows, out of our wonder shall come a 
tiny, grain of wisdom, out of our dreams ¢ 
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Otis Skinner's idea of summer comfort is 
lounging in a hammock at his home im 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., as shown in the middle 
picture. The girl is his daughter 














Robert Hilliard, with his collie, on the 
beach at Siasconsett, Nantucket Island, 
Mass. 


Miss Bertha Galland (bottom picture) 
looking for some of the many week-end 
guests who go to her summer collage at 
Siasconselt, Mass. 
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shall come a wee mite of phi- 
losophy. There is much to be 
found through long gazing off 
over the hazy, gold flooded, sun- 
kissed fields. A wonderful 
thought is lurking behind the 
blue ridge of the hill where it 
dips to the valley. Some glint 
of the universal plan comes echo- 
_ ing out of the bounding of the 
surf, and the wind that bows the 
heads of the sea oats on the 
sand dunes brings a message 
from the mystery of spaces! 
Down in the grass, your face 
buried in its fragrance, you hear 
the tiny noises of the under- 


‘world, the marvelous tick-tick | 


of the liliputian hosts whose pres- 
ence you never suspected. You 
will lose yourself presently in the 
contemplation of the wonderful 
world that is creeping through 
the grass roots and you almost 
think you can hear the new blades 
growing. Presently there will 
sneak into your brain some hint 
of your relation with the uni- 
verse; you will see just howsmal! 
and unimportant, yet how mar- 
velously great and important, 
you may regard yourself to be. 

But it is not only in solitary 
contemplation that I would have 
you spend your time. There is 
joy and refreshment in comrade- 
ship, in healthy sport, in play 
of every sort. You will marvel 
to find your neighbor’s many 
human qualities, hidden to you 
throughout the long months of 
work but springing to the surface 
in the first hour of play. You 
will change your ideas, enlarge 
your ideals; you will grow. 

Let us stop and rest. Let us 
play. Let us resolve henceforth 
not to be convention-driven ma- 
chines, doing that which the next 
man does, seeking only what the 
crowd seeks! but let us hold 
through all the ideals of quiet 
contentment, of the true, deep, 
sweet meaning of things, and of 
happiness. So will we ulti- 
mately find ourselves and be 
at peace. 
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Miss Billie Burke as Maud Muller on her country place in 
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When Robert Edeson is at Sag Harbor, L. TI., a good horse 
is better than any automobile 
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The Weaker Vessel 


By 


Ey. ELV B EN SOM 
Author of “ Dodo,” “ Margery,” “The Osbornes,” “‘ The Fascinating Mrs. Halton,” etc. 


PAINTINGS BY ALBERT B. WENZELL 


Synopsis: Eleanor Ramsden, daughter of an 
English gentleman and a beautiful Italian peasant 
girl, inherits a sunny temperament that renders life 
with her unbending, moralizing stepmother impos- 
sible. She becomes governess in a London family 
in which Harry Whittaker is atutor. Eleanor is as 
eager to act as Harry is to writea play. Louis Grey, 
an actor-manager, upon seeing some private the- 
atricals that Harry has written, and in’which Eleanor 
takes part, encourages Harry to attempt a big play. 
The instant success of this play, ““The Dilemma,” 
enables Harry to marry Eleanor, and they estab- 
lish themselves in a flat in London. 

In attempting a second play, Harry is forced to 
admit the fact that he is dependent for his best work 
upon alcoholic stimulation, a condition dangerous 
to him because of inherited tendencies. The state 
of affairs is revealed to Eleanor one night, when 
Harry, after an evening of creative work, comes to 
bed completely intoxicated. Eleanor, though horri- 
fied, is encouraged because on the following day 
Harry frankly acknowledges his faults and his fears 
and together they plan to rout his weakness. After 
bitter struggle upon his play without results, Harry 
again succumbs to his weakness during the Christ- 
mas holidays, and finishes the play brilliantly, but 
despises himself for deceiving Eleanor. In an emer- 
gency Eleanor substitutes in Ibsen plays in a London 
theater, scoring a tremendous success. Marian 
Anstruther declares herself unsuited for the part of 
“Stella” in Harry’s new play, but accepts Harry’s 
invitation to dinner to study the part. 


ARRY had forgotten that Eleanor 
H was again acting the Rat-Wife, and 

would not be at home, when he 
asked Miss Anstruther to dinner, but since 
their purpose was to study the part that 
she found so alien to:-her abilities, his guest 
was perfectly ready to put up with a téte-a- 
téte. Indeed, as a matter of fact, the téte- 
a-téte was very much to her mind, for hus- 
band, wife, and extraneous lady not the 
friend of the wife seemed to her not a 
very happy sort of gathering, and she much 
preferred to have Harry alone. 

Eleanor had gone to the theater when she 
arrived, and she came into the room where 
Harry was waiting, with a sort of eager 
pleasure in her manner that was distinctly 
flattering to her host. She had been ad- 
mirably docile, too, at the adjourned re- 


hearsal; it was clear that she desired to be 
agreeable. 


“What a day!” she exclaimed. “Bitter 
wind outside, first rehearsal inside, and— 
and is it too much to call Mr. Grey a bitter 
wind inside? What a cad I am to suggest 
that he is like an east wind! But he shriv- 
eled me today; that is why I was so 
stupid.” 

She peeled off her cloak as she spoke, and 
though’ Harry did not know much about 
clothes, it was clear to him that she was 
admirably clad. To the masculine mind she 
seemed almost magnificently dressed; the 
feminine mind would have had no doubt 
whatever about it. Her beautiful arms were 
bare; so, too, were her shoulders; some glit- 
tering arrangement of sequins of the same 
color as her cloak separated the one from 
the other. From the edge of the low-necked 
dress fell cascades of them in loose lines and 
loops; the bodice and skirt were embroid- 
ered with them likewise, in sprays of leaf 
and flower. To him the effect was unde- 
tailed; there were the beautiful head, the 
bare arms, the slim bare bosom, the glory 
of the gown. When he and Eleanor dined 
alone he remembered that she herself 
usually wore what she called a tea gown. 
Probably it was very pretty, but he never 
noticed Eleanor’s gown, simply because 
the wearer was Eleanor. But it would 
have been mere idiocy not to notice Miss 
Anstruther’s gown. You might as well have 
pretended not to notice a flash of, light- 
ning. 

He laid the cloak down on a chair. 

She took his arm, letting the weight of 
her hand fall on it, and they went into the 
dining-room. 

“Delightful!” she said. ‘Dark above 
so that we can talk, light on the table so 
that we can see our food. I am sure it was 
you who arranged the lighting. Women 
never seem to remember that a dining-room ~* 
is a place to eat in, and they arrange the 
lights in such a way as most becomes their 
silly faces. As if anybody wanted to look 
at them when they ate! Oh, what delicious 
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soup! So hot and so strong. I can see 
hundreds of chickens floating about in it. 
Some day, for your sins, you and your wife 
must dine with me and eat the warm, thick 
paste that is vaguely known as white soup 
in my establishment. Oh, and toast with 
currants in it. I am greedy.” 

There was a simplicity about this which 
somehow charmed him, and throughout 
dinner their conversation ran on similar 


undisturbing but primitively interesting: 


topics. The weather came in for abuse; 
the roast partridge for praise and repetition; 
a celebrated murder trial that was going on, 
for highly speculative guesses as to the 
manner of the crime. Then Eleanor’s 
autocrat, a young Persian kitten, entered 
with the salad course, and made one 
wild leap into Miss Anstruther’s dress, 
and announced its approval and desires by 
tea-kettle purrings and a silvery-blue paw 
stretched out toward her plate. The gown 
was not really intended for kittens, but she 
gave it the same radiancy of greeting that 
she had given to everything else. 

Harry had drunk champagne, though in 
no way excessively, throughout the dinner. 
It was natural—it was indeed almost dic- 

_ tated by mere politeness that he should take 

one glass. Presently he began to feel the 
exquisite unthawing and content of his 
brain that he had not known for so long. 
All his feelings and emotions were at the 
same time soothed and sharpened. A cer- 
tain internal sunlight both braced and 
warmed him; his faculties seemed like 
bright, drawn swords, instead of pieces of 
sheathed pointlessness. He was expanded, 
he wished well to all things; wished, too, 
with a sudden sense of missing something, 
that Eleanor was here; yet—and the limi- 
tation followed quickly as a flicked whip- 
lash on: the wish—had she been here he 
could never have attained this sunlit 
plateau. Meantime, however, for consola- 
tion till Eleanor’s return, there was this 
comradelike and admirably beautiful wom- 
an to be his bodily and mental neighbor. 
She was enchanting, her kindness to the 
little cat a revelation of tenderness, her 
keen pleasure in her dinner and the common 
topics a delicious piece of pure, frank child- 
likeness. 

They went to the drawing-room after 
dinner, and as there was a couple of hours 
work before them, Harry at once produced 
the play. 

Marian established herself inan arm-chair, 
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he on the sofa in front of the fire; but be- 
fore long, wanting to refer to an earlier 
page, she seated herself by him in order to 
find the speech in question, and did not 
move back again. She interrupted his 
reading and explanations very seldom, but 
he became more and more conscious of her 
propinquity, of the white arm that lay close 
to his black sleeve, touching it occasionally 
when she leaned over to follow his reading. 
Without moving his head he could see with 
eyes that looked ever so little sideways the. 
lines of a skirt; with scarcely greater in- 
clination of them he could see the rise and 
fall of her bosom. Yet what he read had 
been all written with Eleanor in his mind; 
she had been there so vividly that her voice 
rang in his head. The spirit of it, too, was 
all Eleanor’s; the thought, the attitude was 
hers as truly as the expression. It was be- 
wildering to read it all to another woman 
sitting close at his side. 

The act came to an end, and she sat silent 
a moment. 

“Yes, I was hasty. I was impatient,” 
she said. “I see that now. The character 
is beautiful; I understand that. But do 
tell me whom you were thinking of all the 
time you wrote. Or is it a secret?” 

He had not wished to tell her this morn- 
ing; now her softness and friendliness made 
it easy. Perhaps even if she had not asked, 
he would have told her. 

“There is no secret,” he said. 
a man may think of his wife.” 

She paused again, then got up. 

“Ah, you are very happy, then,” she 
said. ‘That makes me see, too, why you 
would find it difficult to alter it. But that 
makes it even harder for me to hope to 
satisfy you in the part. I need not tell you 
that I will do my very best. But it is hard; 
you must allow it is hard.” 

Somehow they seemed to each other to 
have taken a great leap forward in intimacy. 
She felt him to be a’friend; she, to him, had 
come nearer also. 

The second act was but half through when 
Eleanor herself came in. They both got up 
to welcome her. . 

“And it went well?” asked he. 

“Ves, darling, it really did. I am so 
glad to see you, Miss Anstruther. Oh, 
dear, what a glorious gown! I am an awful 
dowdy always when I dine alone with 
Harry. Harry, may I have my sandwiches 
brought in here, and listen while I eat them? 
Or do Linterrupt? Ishould hate todo that.” 


“Surely 
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That Eleanor’s sudden entry was an 
interruption it was impossible to deny, and 
the interruption was not confined to the 
mere fact that she had caused a break in 
the middle of an act. Indeed, that was the 
least part of it, for she had caused a psychi- 
cal interruption, which, though it did not 
appear at once on the surface of things, 
was of the nature of a magnetic storm that 
deflects compasses. . Up till now Marian 
Anstruther had been listening with sympa- 
thy to the reading, had been doing her best 
to understand the character, to mold her 
mind into it. But on Eleanor’s appearance 
(she who had inspired their speeches, she 
who was Harry’s wife) her sympathy sud- 
denly veered into antagonism; she became 
critical instead of comprehending. And 
the reader was conscious of her changed 
attitude—he could not help feeling it. 

He read to the end and got up. 

“T read that very badly,” he said. 

“Yes, darling, you did,” said Eleanor. 

Marian Anstruther felt a sudden desire 
to express herself and she had to check it. 
She could have accurately expressed herself 
by throwing an inkstand at Eleanor, or 
kissing Harry. He had given her a charm- 
ing evening; Eleanor had spoiled it. 

Aloud she said, “Oh, but I think that 
quite charming, Mr. Harry!” 

Harry felt the disturbance of magnetic 
current very acutely. Quite unthinkingly, 
without real desire for alcohol, he had taken 
up the whiskey decanter. The probability 
is that he would have put it down again 
untouched, when he saw Eleanor looking at 
him with question and appeal in her eyes. 
Somehow that exasperated him; if he put 
the decanter down, now that he had taken 
it in hand, it was easily possible that Miss 
Anstruther might, seeing Eleanor’s look, 
make some interpretation of what had 
happened. Then an evasion occurred to him. 

“Anything to drink, Miss Anstruther?” 
he said, uncorking the decanter. 

“Yes, just a drop of—what is that— 
whiskey? Oh, that’s far too much, Mr. 
Harry. Pour half into your own glass.” 

“Give me that, Harry!” said Eleanor. 
“Tam so thirsty, too.” 

It was unwise of her, though cleverly 
done. But the cleverness did not divert 
him, it but confirmed him. Alone with her, 
he would have said, “If I mayn’t, darling, 
you sha’n’t either.”” Now he drowned the 
teaspoonful of whiskey in the two glasses, 
with a half-tumbler of soda water, and filled 


a third glass in not quite the same propor- 
tion for himself. _ 

Eleanor had been called before the cur- 
tain three times at the conclusion of the 
first act of the play tonight, and had come 
home in a glow of rosy pleasure, through 
which the disturbance her arrival caused 
had not been able to pierce. But by this 
time the glow had sufficiently faded to be- 
come transparent. Something had cer- 
tainly occurred to irritate Harry. He had 
asked but the one question about how she 
had fared this evening, and he sat now, in 
preparation for the reading of the third 
act, with a full glass by his side, poor fellow! 
Perhaps Miss Anstruther had got on his 
nerves—that was easily possible. Perhaps 
(and she marveled at her own obtuseness) 
it was she herself who had interrupted their 
reading, and disarranged the mental bal- 
ance. She had nothing but candid regret 
if that was the case, and on the chance of it 
it was clearly her part to go away in- 
stantly. 

She drank half the contents of her glass, 
repressing a shudder, for she loathed the 
taste of spirits, and got up. 

“Miss Anstruther, I know you will 
excuse me,” she said, “‘if I go to bed. Isn’t 
it stupid of me? I get so much excited over 
a little part like that of the Rat-Wife, and 
that tires one afterward. Good-night; do 
come and see us again very soon. Good- 
night, Harry, dear. Try to read the third 
act better.” 

She left the room at once, with no more 
than a smile at the door, and for the mo- 
ment Miss Anstruther, thinking in a manner 
which was familiar to her, and which 
though usual was also rather terrible, said 
to herself, “What a fool!” But the next 
moment, though still thinking commonly 
and rather terribly, she said to herself, 
“What a clever woman!” Both her un- 
spoken comments, as a matter of fact, were 
completely wide of the mark. Eleanor, to 
whom this manner of thought was quite 
unknown, had left them for a very simple 
reason. She felt that she had interrupted, 
and had gone to bed, sooner than sit there 
still faintly disturbing, because she was 
tired. She had told the exact truth. 

But, for some reason, to neither Miss 
Anstruther nor to Harry did the excellent 
good comradeship of the evening return. 
Before tonight Marian had been conscious 
of vague jealousy of Eleanor; now it was 
a little less vague and a little more hostile. 
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- the unusual wine, resented what he already 
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considered Eleanor’s tactlessness over a 
mild whiskey and soda. He felt that if 
Marian knew what Eleanor knew she 
would be lighter, less ponderous about it. 
And her beauty and her charm a little 
dazzled him. 

He moved a little aside on the sofa; it 
.was clear that his action. was.to make room 
for her. 

“Are we to read the third act?”’ he asked. 

She ‘had noticed his action, and the lit 
flame of jealousy burned.a little brighter. 

« “Ah, but<that is your wife’s place,” 
‘she said. 

His natural and proper admiration of 
‘her, his mere liking to have this beautiful 
creature near him, flamed a little likewise. 
Also, he had to excuse it. 

“What nonsense!” he said. “It is easier 
to read to anyone sitting near.” 


She gave a little sigh and got up. Her 


apparent reluctance to sit by him gave him 
a sense of security. It meant nothing to 


her if she sat in one place, or if she sat in” 


another. 


“Will that satisfy you?” she asked, taking 


the place he had indicated. ‘Now will 


you read the third act or shall we talk about 


‘the other two? I think I see what you want 
with regard to the character. I do not 
know that you need read the third. I re- 


member it well; it is the same woman who | 


appears there. She has not become—well, 
witty or sharp, or—or woman of the world. 
Tf I can do the first two acts I can do the 
third. Besides, you must be tired with 
reading.” 

He put thé manuscript down. What she 
said was excellent with common-sense. 

She paused a moment, liking to look at 
him and to be near him. 

He picked up‘his glass, which was on the 
floor by him, and finished it. 

“Give me another cigarette,” she said, 
“and get yourself some more drink. Talk 
always goes best when the talkers have all 
that they want. I want a cigarette, you 
want a drink.”’ 

His mind, already. on guard over this 
subject, challenged the word. 

“Clever of you to guess,” he said, getting 


up. 

TCNot a bit. Can’t you always tell the 
thirsty eye, whether it thirsts for drink, 
or cigarette, or sympathy, or gossip? 
Thanks.” 


-don’t think so. 
“best with it.”’ 
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She waited till he had filled ‘his glass 
again, and again had taken his seat by her. 

“That is comfortable,” she said, leaning 
her elbow on the back of the sofa toward 
him. “Now, Mr. Harry, if I.can act the 
part I will. I will do my very best. I 
see what you mean. But if I am terribly 
stupid with it—if, though I see what you 
mean, I don’t give you what you mean— 
will you be very angry with me? I want to 
act it. But if I can’t, I hope you won’t 
be very cross. I don’t want to lose the 
chance of a friend.” 

“You mean me?” he asked. 

“JT do. Is that very terrible of me? I 
But I am going to do my 


. He turned sideways toward her, so that 
her hand extending along the back of the 
sofa reached past his neck. 

“Tt is altogether charming of you,” he 
said. 

She shook her head softly, smiling. 

“Tt is altogether selfish of me,” she said. 
“T want to do the part well, for my own 
sake. I want to be a little less lonely for 
my own sake, also. I am like that. I only 
think of myself.” 

She drew back from him and. rose to her 
feet. + 

“T must go now,” she said, “or your 
wife will be wondering why I stopped 30 


long.” 


“We talked over the third act,” said he. 
“Besides, she doesn’t wonder.” 

The moment he had said it he saw the 
implication and corrected it, which was 
deplorable. 

‘“‘What is there to wonder about?” he 
asked. 

“But, of course, nothing,” said Marian. 
“Indeed, I must go. My cloak? Thanks. 
I have had such a nice evening. We re- 
hearse at ten tomorrow morning, I believe. 
What an awful thought! Good-night, dear 
Mr. Harry.” 


An Unintentional Confession 


Harry closed the door after seeing her into 
the elevator:and went to his dressing room. 
From there he went straight to the door into 
Eleanor’s bedroom, tapped and was ad- 
mitted. 

Eleanor was already in bed, but she was 
reading by the light that stood close to her. 
She laid down the book as he entered and 
smiled at him. 
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“Well, dear?” she said. “Has Miss 
Anstruther just gone? What does she 
think of the third act?” 


He had come in firmly determined to say 
what he thought about his wife’s conduct 
over a mere glass of whiskey and soda. At 
the time he had resented it; since then his 
resentment had magnified itself. But at 
the sight of her lying there, sweet and white 
and beloved, all in him that resented was 
melted. He sat down on the edge of her 
bed, and with her knees she made an arm 
rest for him. She, too, had something to 
say, but the sight of him, so far from melt- 
ing it, made her purpose the stronger. He 
was so dear—and so weak. 

“Nellie, I meant to scold you,” he said, 
“but I can’t. Only you shouldn’t have 
looked at me like that. Miss Anstruther 
might have guessed. Never mind that for 
the moment. How did the play go? Were 
you pleased with yourself?” 

His words were a little blurred; though 
probably no one else would have noticed 
it. 
she said. “It was all 
right. But never mind that for the mo- 
ment. Of course Miss Anstruther could 
have seen nothing. It was only you who 
knew, that saw. I can’t help it, Harry. 
I hate seeing you drink anything of the 
sort. Of course you think once does not 
matter, nor twice, nor three times. So 
why not a thousand times, and ten thou- 
sand times? There is no end to it, the 
moment you allow yourself a beginning. At 
least the only end is the end you know.” 

He sat upright, taking an attitude of 
decision. But never till that moment had 
she seen how weak was his mouth. 

“You don’t trust me, Nellie,” he said. 
“You don’t treat me like an ordinary man, 
who drinks his wine at dinner and is none 
the worse forit. It would have been absurd 
of me not to take a glass of champagne 
this evening, with Miss Anstruther here. 
She would have noticed it.” 

“And what then?” asked Eleanor. ‘She 
would have noticed that you didn’t drink 
wine. Isn’t that better than if the whole 
world noticed that you drank toomuch? As 
for not treating you like the ordinary man, 
that is quite true. You know what the 
craving for it is, you poor darling! The 
ordinary man doesn’t. It is safe for him 
and dangerous for you.” 

“But I’ve conquered it,’ he said. “I 
haven’t touched whiskey since we were down 


“Yes, darling,” 
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at Tarleton at Christmas when I finished 
the play.” 

Eleanor sat upright in bed. 

“Since when?” she asked. 

When he said that he did not remember 
that he had deceived her then, letting her 
think he had done that excellent work with- 
out other aid than the glass or two of Bur- 
gundy on the night of Christmas Eve. Now 
he remembered it all—her confession that 
she had mistrusted him—his acceptance 
of it. 

“No, not then, not then,” he said. “It 
was up here, was it not, before we went to 
Tarleton that one night”—but he could not 
go on. In part his inherent weakness 
would not support him through it; in part 
his love for her forbade the infamy of his 
attempt to indorse the deception. 

“T lied to you,” he said at length. 
comes to that.” 

Eleanor passed her hand over her eyes, 
feeling stunned and shaken. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said. 

Again it was partly his love for her, partly 
his weakness, that made his surrender 
complete. 

“T am in your hands,” he said. 
know if you can forgive me.” 

She rose to that, all woman, all tenderness; 
not blaming the worst of him, but appealing 
to the best. 

“You must try to forgive yourself, dear 
Harry,” she said. “That is the harder . 
thing. As if I could help forgiving you!” 

She knew that he wanted that and gave 
it willingly. But he needed something 
stiffer, also. 

“Of course I am horribly disappointed, 
because I have been thinking that you 
had, on that occasion anyhow, shown that 
you could do beautiful work soberly and 
normally. But that can’t be helped; all 
you can do is to show it as soon as possible. 
As to the other, Harry, you must, as I said, 
try to forgive yourself. And as for tonight, 
you know quite well that the best of you 
agrees with me when I say that you have 
acted foolishly. You know quite well that 
it’s dangerous for you.” 

He lifted rather heavy-lidded eyes to her, 
and nodded without speech. 

“Now, dear, it is late,” she said. “I 
want to go to sleep at once, because I am 
tired. Get to bed quickly.” 

“‘T do love you, Nellie,” he said. 

“It is because I love you that I care so,’ 
she answered. 


ae 


“T don’t 
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s Eleanor’s “‘ Hit’’ 


Eleanor had been playing the Rat-Wife 
to crowded houses. Her identity had of 
course become known, and she became 
aware to her immense amazement that so 
small an achievement as hers had raised 
her onto a pinhacle. She was asked to go 
to the houses of people she had never heard 
of—who up till now had never heard of her. 
Agents inquired of her, apparently without 
humorous intention, whether she would 
accept engagements to recite at private 
parties. Most astounding of all, a music- 
hall proprietor made her a definite offer for 
her appearance on the boards in the Rat- 
Wife scene, which, subject to her consent, 
he proposed to put on his stage between a 
Japanese juggler and a humorous Scotch- 
man. 

This offer was waiting for her, typewrit- 
ten, signed, and all in order, when she came 
down to a very late breakfast next morning 
to find that Harry had already gone off 
to the early rehearsal. Miss Coventry had 
sufficiently recovered from her indispo- 
sition to take the part for which Eleanor had 
been substituted, and a letter from Mr. 
Anderson informing her of this seemed to 
express genuine regret at Miss Coventry’s 
happy restoration to health. 

But in spite of these gratifying offers 
and pledges, Eleanor did not wear her 
usual morning face. 
pointed her terribly. 

The future even more than the past 
concerned her. Perhaps in the past she 
had somehow been stupid with him; she 
had to be wise now. Yet she could not see 
herself guarding against* any future lapse 
on Harry’s part by watching him, sur- 
rounding him with the atmosphere of mis- 
trust and suspicion. No, she would rather 
take risks that a peering prudence would 


cry out against. She must give him all and ° 


every facility for deceiving her again, in 
order to show him that she knew he would 
not. : 

When Harry came back to lunch from the 
theater, she welcomed him with absolute 
naturalness. 

He took the letter she held out to him, 
looking a little shyly at her with remem- 

brance of last night. 
'  -“QOh, Harry,” she said. “Me at a music 
hall! How much would you give to see 
Mamma’s face, if she knew of this invita- 
tion?” 


Harry had disap- 


“Half my goods,” he said. “If not 
more.” 

He read it, but without a smile. 

“You’ve made.a hit, Nellie, and there’s 
no doubt about it. If you choose you can 
use that hit to make a quantity of quite loud 
little taps in different directions. But I 
advise you to do nothing of the kind. Store 
yourself up till the opportunity comes for 
making another hit.” 

“But you speak as if I were an actress,” 
she said. “Regular professional, I mean.’ 

Harry made a healthy inroad on his 
omelet before replying. 

““Of course I speak like that. You have 
appeared three times only in a tiny part. 
But you acted it and you made a big part 
of it, which it is. That has been a 
most wonderful short cut for you. Louis 
agrees with me; he talked to me about it 
in the interval of a most long and wretched 
rehearsal.” 

“Oh, how did it go?” she said. 
thoughtless I am not to have asked.” 

“Quite badly. Ill tell you about that 
soon. He said he thought you should 
really make up your mind whether you are 
going on the stage or not. It has always 
been your ambition, you see, and if you 
intend to, you should work and work and 
wait for the opportunity that always 
comes. Think it over. But give an amia- 
ble negative to the music halls, if you don’t 
mind, in any case.” 

“And to think that a year ago I was 
Elsie’s governess!”’ said Eleanor. 

“Ves, we’ve stepped along.” 

He got up and came behind her chair. 

“Lord, Nellie, what fun life is when one 
doesn’t make a brute and a cad of oneself!” 
he said. 

“Oh, Harry, it’s dead and finished and 
never happened,” she said. “You must 
be as sure of itasI am. Tell me about the 
rehearsal.” 

““Come down this afternoon and see for 
yourself,” said he. “We start again at half- 
past two. I feel like a slave driver making 
his gang toil at something perfectly useless 
and unneeded. They all work so hard, and 
the more they work the more unsightly the 
thing becomes. Louis is absolutely unin- 
spired and very cross. Miss Anstruther 
is worse; she is a Christian martyr as well, 
suffering acutely with extraordinary pa- 
tience. Last night she said that she under- 
stood what I meant and would do her best. 
This morning she was merely idiotic and 
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lamblike. Really I don’t know whether I 
had not better cut out all I did at Tarleton 
and let‘ her have the part as I originally 
wrote it, and as she feels she can play it. 
But Louis is very strongly against it. He 
likes the part as it is.” 

“Perhaps she will be cleverer after 
lunch,” said Eleanor. ‘‘We most of us are.” 


Marian Throws Up the Part 


Marian Anstruther was in a somewhat 
complicated and dangerous frame of mind 
when she arrived at the theater again after 
lunch. She had taken immense trouble 
with her part that morning, and the pre- 
dominant motive for her pains had been 
her desire to please Harry. For her rather 
touching appeal for friendship to him last 
night was genuinely grounded, though it 
may be doubted whether she had much 
capacity for fulfilling her part in that rare 
and beautiful thing, a friendship and only a 
friendship between a man and a woman. 


In the meantime she was interested and - 


attracted to Harry in a degree quite un- 
usual with her. She was also at the present 
moment more than usually on edge as 
regards Louis Grey. All morning, so she 
told herself, she had been doing her very 
best, and at the end all he had to say to her 
was this: 

“We must get more life into it, Miss 
Anstruther. Our scene in the first act is 
like dough.” 

He had bracketed himself into the 
failure, but she knew perfectly well what 
he meant. 

They started with the second act in the 
afternoon, and slowly but uniformly mat- 
ters went from bad to worse. Harry, with 
Eleanor by him, was seated in a row of 
stalls not far from the stage, and after 
a while Eleanor scarcely dared to look at him. 


Eventually, after the two had been through . 


the long scene between them Louis left 
it alone, and with the rest of the company 
ran through the remainder of the act. 
That went more encouragingly; it was 
light, witty, carefully woven. At the end 
he went and spoke to Miss Anstruther. 

“Shall we give the rest of the afternoon 
to trying to get our scene better?” he asked. 

sree anything you please,” she 
said. 

He called a rehearsal for the next morn- 
ing, and then the rest of the company de- 
parted. 
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Again they began their scene. Louis, for 
his part, tried to put some life into it, but 
about her there was something both sim- 
‘pering and stolid that made acting impos- 
sible. After five minutes he stopped again, 
still trying to be patient and to keep the 
ring of exasperation out of his voice. 

“Let us begin again,” he said. 

She looked up and saw Harry and Elea- 
nor whispering together in the stalls, and 
knew for certain that they were talking 
about her. That increased her irritation 
tenfold. The breaking point was near. 

Louis said his opening lines and waited. 
Then he repeated her cue. 

““*We can always make the worst and the 
best of bad jobs and good alike,’’’ she began, 
woodenly. 

Louis lost control of himself and made a 
gesture of despair. That was enough. 

“T can’t do the part,” she said. “I throw 
it up. It is quite useless my trying—good- 
night.” 

And without another word she marched 
straight off the stage. 

Louis waited till she had quite gone. 
Then he came forward to the footlights. 

“Will you take the part of ‘Stella,’ Mrs. 
Whittaker?” he said. 

Eleanor had clasped her hand on Harry’s 
arm in sympathy when Miss Anstruther 
made her sudden exit. 

“But, Mr. Grey,” she gasped, “‘it is only 
a—little crisis. She will tell you that she 
didn’t mean it. She will do it excellently.”’ 

“But I mean it,” he said. “She has 
thrown up the part. I accept that. It is 
quite true; she can’t do it, and it is no use 
her trying to.” 

“But, Harry, what am I to do?” she asked. 
“Does he mean it?” 

“Certainly he means it. But I didn’t 
expect this for a moment, Nellie. The pos- 
sibility of it, even, wasn’t in my mind 
when I told you a few hours ago that op- 
portunities always came.” 

Eleanor still felt utterly bewildered, and 
looked helplessly at Louis. 

“But if Harry altered it, made it as it 
was before?” suggested she. 

“T should not do the play,” he said. 

It was hard for him to keep calm. Dur- 
ing these two days of nightmare rehearsal, 
the thought of Eleanor, herself, on whom 
the character had been remodeled, had been 
an obsession to him. He believed her to be 
made for the part, just as the part had been 
made for her. But it was not this that 
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excited him, it was that he would be play- 
ing with her. As an actor he longed to do 
that; as a man also. 

She turned from him to Harry. 

“Choose for me,” she said. 

“Take it,” he said. / 

His decision, genuine in its main reason— 
namely, that this was an opportunity for 
Eleanor for which all her ambitions might 
have been obliged to wait for years, was 
honestly dictated. It gave her what she 
longed for; what he, too, ‘believed she could 
make into a career. But the moment his 
word was spoken, he saw what incidentally it 
gave him—namely, a certain freedom from 
which his better nature revolted, but which 
his weakness desired. For instance, he felt 
the appeal for friendship that had been made 
to him. It would not be very easy for Miss 
Anstruther to meet Eleanor just at present. 

‘It would be awkward_for them both, but 
for himself there was no awkwardness. 
All this, however, was subconscious and 
uncalculated. 


Marian Writes a Letter 


It was duly announced in the theatrical 
columns of the morning press next day that 
Miss Anstruther’s part in the forthcoming 
production would be taken by Miss Rams- 
den, who, as all the world knew, was the 
wife of the author. And after breakfast, 
as she glanced through her paper, Miss 
Anstruther saw the paragraph. 

She had expected all the evening before, 


after she had left the theater, to be rung: 


up on the telephone by Grey, asking if he 
might come and see her, and was surprised 
not to have had some communication 
from him. It had not occurred to her as 
possible that he would not beg her to re- 
sume her part, and she was even prepared 
with the terms on which she would be will- 
ing to do so—namely, that the character 
should be remodeled on the original con- 
ception. She took it for granted that the 
play could not proceed without her, and 
consequently there was an admirable op- 
portunity for getting her way. Thencame 
the three lines in the morning paper. For 
a little while she was in too enraged a mind 
to trace her course. But before long she 
collected herself, and thought, still and 
silent, for some minutes. Then she wrote 
a note—a perfectly charming note to 
Harry. It ran as follows: 
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Dear Mr. Harry: : 

I ought to be whipped, oughtn’t I, for an out- 
burst that must have seemed to you so childish and 
uncontrolled. But I was at my wits’ end; andit was 

«not till I had struggled and struggled with the part 
that I recognized the hopelessness of my attempting 
it. But I can’t do it, and I must simply throw 
myself on your mercy and hope that you will for- 
give me. I don’t want to lose my friend as well as 
my salary—fancy comparing them! 

Now I am going to make a suggestion, and _ be- 
fore you reject it you must think it over very care- 
fully. Can’t you persuade your wife to take the 
part. You told me that you modeled it on her, so 
she might find it easy to give it the note that I 
couldn’t give it. I saw her one evening as the Rat- 
Wife (as we all did) and she was splendid. Of 
course this is a big part and the other was a little 
one, but try to persuade her. 

If you can, suggest it to Mr. Grey. Don’t tell 
him I thought of it, because that might set him 
against it, as he is probably furious with me. Will 
you come and see me sometime, and tell me what 
has been settled? It may seem to you strange that 
I should take the slightest interest in it, since all I 
have done was to spoil it, but I do. Oh, don’t be 
very cross with me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marian ANSTRUTHER. 


This note arrived after dinner that night, 
when Harry and Eleanor were sitting to- 
gether in his study. She, but a moment ° 
before, had been wondering if there was no 
approach to be made to Miss Anstruther, 
and had been urging Harry to write some 
line of sympathy to her, explaining—but 
there lay the difficulty, there was nothing 
to explain. At the moment the*post came 
in, and he opened her letter. He gave one 
glance at the signature. 

“Tt’s from her,” he said, and began it 
not without apprehension. ‘Then his face 


. changed altogether, and he ran through it 


quickly. 

“Oh, Nellie,” he said, “it’s the nicest let- 
ter! I didn’t know a woman could be so gen- 
erous. And she thought of it herself. Your 
taking the part, I mean. I'll read it to you.” 

The effect on Eleanor was hardly less 
than on him. 

“What a nice woman!” she said. You 
told me she was nice, and I said I wasn’t 
sure. What a beast I am. Shall I answer 
it, Harry, and ask her here, and thank her? 
You must, too, but she might like a line from 
me also. And I think we ought to tell Mr. 
Grey, because I know he thinks she was 
outrageous.” 

Harry looked at the letter again. 
“Better not,” he said, ‘‘as she doesn’t 
\ wish it.’”’ It was true, she did not. 


In the August number Harry Whittaker begins a play for Marian Anstruther 
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A delightfully simple rose and white bedroom, with striped rose and white glazed 
chintz curtains, a chaise longue covered with rose-colored linen, and Miss 
De Wolfe’s patented iron bedstead with muslin cover over rose silk 


Our House Interiors 
ITI—The Effective Use of Color 


By 
ELSIE DE WOLFE 


Interior decoration has within comparatively recent years taken a place of importance quite equal 
to that of exterior architecture. This has given rise to a new profession in which woman seems to fit 


peculiarly well. 


Miss De Wolfe’s success in this line is noteworthy and her series of articles, of which 


this is the third, is attracting much attention. Another article, on effective window furnishings, will be 


published next month. 


HAT a joyous thing is color! How 

\ \ influenced we all are by it, even 
if we are unconscious of how our 

sense of restfulness has been brought about. 
Certain colors are antagonistic to us, and I 
think we should try to learn just what 
colors are most sympathetic to our own 
individual emotions, and then make the 
best of them. 
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If you are inclined to a hasty temper, for 
instance, you should not live in a room in 
which the prevailing note is red. On the 
other hand, a timid, delicate nature could 
often gain courage and poise by living in 
surroundings of rich red tones, the tones of 
the old Italian damasks in which the primi- 
tive colors of the Middle Ages have been 
handed down to us. No half shades, no 
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The gray-green painted walls in Miss De Wolfe’s drawing room are an effective 
background for the rose damask and Bearwar’s tapestry furn’ture 


blending of tender tones were needed in an 
age of iron nerves. People worked hard, 
and they got downright blues and reds and 
greens—primitive colors, all. Nowadays, 
we must consider the effect of color on our 
nerves, our eyes, our moods, everything. 

Love of color is an emotional matter, 
just as much as love of music. We must 
take the first lessons from Nature, the 
storehouse on which we can draw limit- 
lessly. Nature, when she plans a wondrous 
splash of color, prepares a proper back- 
ground for it. She gives us color plans for 
all the needs we can conceive. White and 
gray clouds on a blue sky—what more could 
she use in such a composition? A bit of 
gray green moss upon.a black rock, a field 
of yellow dandelions, a pink and white spike 
of hollyhocks, an orange colored butterfly 
poised on a stalk of larkspur—what color 
plans are these! 

Color! The very word suggests a warm 
and agreeable arrangement of tones, a 
pleasing and encouraging atmosphere which 
is full of life. We say that one woman is 


“so full of color,” when she is alert and 





woman is ‘‘colorless,” because she is bleak 
and chilling and unfriendly. We demand 
that certain music shall be full of color, and 
we always seek color in the pages of our 
favorite books. One poet has color and to 
spare, another is cynical and hard and— 
gray. We think and criticize from the 
standpoint of an appreciation of color, 
although often we have not that appre- 
ciation. 


Difference Between “Color” and Colors 


There is all the difference in the world 
between the person who appreciates color 
and the person who “likes colors.” The 
child playing with his broken toys and bits 
of gay china and glass, the American negro - 
with his passion for red and yellow gar- 
ments, the Indian with his gorgeous blank- 
ets and baskets and beads—all these primi- 
tive minds enjoy the combination of vivid 
tones, but they have no more feeling for 
color than a blind man. The appreciation 
of color is a subtle and intellectual quality. 

Sparrow, the Englishman who has written 
so many books on house furnishing, says 
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The black chintz hangings with birds in pale blues, grays and greens and the old 
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brocade furniture coverings with gray-green figures, contrasted with the gay book 
bindings, produce a rest room full of color 


‘Colors are like musical notes and chords, 
while color is a pleasing result of their 
artistic use in a combined way. So colors 
are means to an end, while color is the end 
itself. The first are tools, while the other 
is a distinctive harmony in art composed of 
many lines and shades.” 

We are aware that some people are “color 
blind,” but we do not take the trouble to 
ascertain that the majority of people see 
colors crudely. I suppose there are as many 
color blind people as there are people who 
have a deep feeling for color, and the great 
masses of people in between, while they 
know colors, one from another, have no 
appreciation of color. Just as surely, there 
are some people who cannot tell one tune 
from another; there are some people who 
have a deep and passionate feeling for music, 
while the rest, the great majority of people, 
can follow a tune and sing a hymn, but they 
can go no deeper into music than that. _ 

Surely, each of you must know your own 
color sense. You know whether you get 
results, don’t you? I have never believed 
that there is a woman so blind that she can- 
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not tell good from bad effects, even though 
she may not be able to tell why one room 
is good and another bad. It is as simple as 
the problem of the well-gowned woman and 
the dowdy one. The dowdy woman doesn’t 
realize the degree of her own dowdiness, 
but she knows that her neighbor is well 
gowned, and she envies her with a vague 
and pathetic envy. 

If, then, you are not sure that you appre- 
ciate color, if you feel that you, like your 
children, like the green rug with the red 
roses because it is “so cheerful,” you may 


. be sure that you-should let color problems 


alone, and furnish your house in neutral 
tones, depending on book bindings and 
flowers and open fires and the necessary 
small furnishings for your color. Then, 
with an excellent background of soft, neu- 
tral tones, you can venture a little way at a 
time, trying a bit of color here for a few 
days, and asking yourself if you honestly 
like it, and then trying another color—a jar 
or a bowl or a length of fabric—somewhere 
else, and trying that out. You will soon 
find that your joy in your home is growing, 
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This charming blue and white bedroom takes as its color motif the blue im the 


draperies of the Madonna over the mantel. 


The blue and white chintz, blue carved 


wood mantel and pale cream walls continue the color scheme 


and that you have a source of happiness 
within yourself that you had not suspected. 
I believe that good taste can be developed 
in any woman, just as surely as good man- 
ners are possible to anyone. And good taste 
is as necessary as good manners. 


Nature Pictures in Windows 


I think that the first consideration after 
you have settled your building site should 
be to place your house so that its windows 
may frame Nature’s own pictures. With 


windows facing north and south, where all _ 


the fluctuating and wayward charm of the 
season unrolls before your eyes, your win- 
dows become the finest pictures that you 
can have. When this has been arranged, it 
is wise to consider the color scheme for the 
interior of the house, the colors that shall be 
in harmony with the window framed vistas, 
and the colors that shall be backgrounds for 
the intimate personal furnishings that make 
‘homes of houses. 


Last month I talked of walls, and here I~ 


am talking of walls again. But, as I told 


you, no one part of a: house can be consid- 
ered separately, and this month I am talk- 
ing about walls as a background for all the 
colors: we bring into our rooms. And by. 
colors I do not mean the primary colors, red 
and blue and yellow, merely, or the second- 
ary colors, green and orange and violet. I 
mean the white spaces, the black shadows, 
the gray half-tones, the suave creams, that 
give you the feeling of color. 

How often we get a more definite idea of 
brilliant color from a white-walled room, 
with dark and severe furniture and no orna- 
ments, no actual color save the blue sky 
outlined by the windows and the flood of 
sunshine that glorifies everything, than 
from a room that has a dozen fine colors, 
carefully brought together, in its furnish- 
ings. 

- We must decide our wall colors by the 
aspect of our rooms, as I said in my article 
last month. Rooms facing south may be 
very light gray, cream, or even white, but 
northern rooms should be rich in color, and 
should suggest warmth and just a little 
mystery. Some of you have seen the Sala 
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An unusual bedroom built around an old oak seventeenth-century Norman bed, 
with hangings of varicolored damask on a cream ground lined with old rose silk, 
and a deep red damask screen’ 


di Cambio at Perugia. Do you remember 
how dark it seems when one enters, and 
how gradually the wonderful coloring glows 
out from the gloom and one is comforted 
and soothed into a sort of dreamland of 
pure joy, in the intimate satisfaction of it 
all? It is unsurpassable for sheer decorative 
charm, I think. 


“Follow the Light” 


For south rooms blues and grays and cool 
greens, and all the dainty gay colors are 
charming. Do you remember the song 
Edna May used to sing in “The Belle of 
New York”? Iam not sure of quoting cor- 
rectly, but the refrain was: “Follow the 
Light!” I have so often had it in mind when 
I’ve been planning my color schemes— 
“Follow the Light!”’ But light colors for 
sunshine, remember, and dark ones for 
shadow. 

For the north rooms I am strongly in- 
clined to the use of paneling in our native 
American woods, that are so rich in effect, 
but, alas, so little used. I hope our archi- 
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tects will soon realize what delightful and 
inexpensive rooms can be made of pine and 
cherry, chestnut and cypress, and the 
beautiful California redwood. 

I know of a library paneled with cypress. 
The beamed ceiling, the paneled walls, the 
built-in shelves, the ample chairs and long 
tables are all of the soft brown cypress. 
Here, if anywhere, you would think a mo-, 
notony of brown wood would be obvious. 
But think of the thousands of books with 
brilliant bindings! Think of the green 
branches of trees seen through the casement 
windows. ‘Think of the huge, red brick 
fireplace, with its logs blazing in orange and 
yellow and vermilion flame! Think of the 
distinction of a copper bowl of yellow flow- 
ers on the long brown table! Can’t you see 
that this cypress room is sprnply glowing 
with color? 


My Own Little Rest-Room 


The library shown in the illustration on 
page 59 is a very different sort of room. 
It is really a sitting-room and library com- 
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bined—my own little rest-room in my New 
York: home. 
are all'the rooms that I furnish for my own 
usé, but color that is:in keeping with the 
importance of my: book bindings. 


The-walls of the room are painted the 
palest of eggshell blue-green.. The wood- 


work*isivory white, with a dark green line - 


in the moldings of the bookcases. The 
mantel is of dark green marble, veined 
with white, 
with decora- 
tions of white 
marble in the 
Wedgwood 
manner. The 
floor is cov- 
ered with a 
carpet rug of 
jade ,green 
velvet, and 
there isalarge 
Persian rug of 
the soft, in- 
describable 
colors of the 
Orient. The 
couch bed, 
which is a so- 
lution of the 
guest-room 
problem if 
one has not a 
number of 
rooms, is COv- 
ered with an 
old brocade, 
gray-green 
figures on a 
black ground. 
A large arm- 
chair is also 
covered with 
the brocade, and the 
window curtains, 
. which cannot be seen 
in the picture, are of 
black chintz, printed with birds in pale 
greens and blues and grays, with beaks of 
rose-red, 

There is always a possibility for rose 
color in my rooms, I loveitso. Imanage 
the other colors so that they will admit a 
chair or a stool or a bowl of rose color. In 
this room the two chairs beside the couch 
are covered with rose-colored damask, and 
this brings out the rose in the rug and in 
the chintz, and accents the deep red note 
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The room is full of color, as 





An easily made and attractive dressing table of 

blue and cream chintz, placed in a bedroom with 

painted cream walls, blue silk curtains and blue 
and white Turkey carpet 






of the leather book bindings. There is al- 
ways a bowlful of roses on my desk, and 
altogether the little sitting-room with its 
many ‘colors:.and_ its almost *tangible 


‘color is a very satisfying place to me. 


The illustration on page 58 is the 


. drawing-room#in: the same house.” This 


room is full:of’rose color. ‘The’ walls are 
broken into beautiful spaces by simple 
moldings, so placed that the large spaces 
oe &Svare the logical 
spaces for 
pictures, and 
the small 
‘ spaces are ex- 
- actly right for 
lighting — fix- 
“tures. The 
walls are 
painted a 
soru, nals 
color, neither 
gray nor 
green, and the 
moldings are 
ivory white. 
There. -are 
several chairs 
and sofas 
covered with 
old French 
tapestry, with 
rose the dom- 
inant tone, 
and there are 
other more 
modern 
chairs and 
couches cov- 
ered with rose 
damask. 
Some of 
the furniture 
has painted frames, 
after the old French 
furniture, and there 
are several little 
tables and stools of satin-soft wood, 
centuries old, some of them, with inlay 
or details of carving or extraordinarily 
graceful lines to authorize their use in 
this room. I>» believe in comfortable 
chairs and well-placed lights, and so you 
see I require a number of small tables 
to hold the lights. A dozen people could 
read comfortably in this room, each with 
his own chair and light. You couldn’t 
be uncomfortable here if you tried. 
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Hashimura Togo- 
Domestic 


Scientist 


Being the Letters of a 
Japanese 
Boy-of-all-Work 
Confessing 
Ais Struggles 
With American 
Housekeeping 


As Reva by 
WALLACE IRWIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
HENRY RALEIGH 


VI.—A Day Ar Homer 


To Editor Good Housekeeper 
Magazine who is honest man, 
therefore at home when he is. 


EAREST SIR: 

My next escape was from em- 
ployment of Mrs. Clarence Cali- 
cutt, Siberia, N. Y. This lady was very 
highly esteamed. She practice theosophy 
on her mind and make society acquaintance 
with frequent ladies. She had the most 
deceptive behavior of any personality I ever 
employed to boss me. Her voice was half 
in half. One end of it was sweet, but the 
other end contained considerable quinine. 
The bitterish end was all I ever saw. For 
instancely, in curl-paper hour of early 
morning she would arise upward from break- 
fast and say, “Togo, why you so dub this 
day? Are you foolish or merely brainless?”’ 

Hashly she spoke it. 

Jing-jing from telephone. 

“Hello—are that you, Clara? How charm- 
ed youare! Yes, honey, I should seem very 
much obliged!” Sweetly she used her voice. 

“Why you speak lemons to me and honey 
to telephone?” I asked to know. 

' “Because,” she report, ‘“‘there are two 
ways of talking—one way for servants, 
other way for telephone.” 

“Sometimes I wish you would talk to 
me like a telephone,” I require, saddishly. 





I report with quaker knees, poking forth them 13 samditches on plate 


One raindrop morning thus Mrs. Calicutt 
approach to me and report. ‘Togo, I arn 


_at home to-morrow afternoon.” 


“Will you be more at home then than you 
are now?” I ask it. 

“Tare not at home now,” she dib, snubbly. 

“How confused!” I magnify. “You 
mean tell me you are not at home when I 
see you there standing?” 

“Truthfully I speak it.””. This from her. 

“Then maybe you could be elsewhere 
when you are at home?” I collapse. 

“Quite conveniently,” she otter. “I know 
some several ladies who frequently go ottomo- 
bile riding on days when they are at home.” 

“America are full of customs,” I report, 
enjoying headache in my understanding. 

“JT am at home on second and fifth 
Wednesdays of September, June, and Janu- 
ary,” she speak onwards. ‘‘I choose them 
difficult dates so folks can amuse themselves 
calculating when they will see me next. It 
are not fashionable for a lady to be seen too 
frequently at her residence.” 

“Tt would require train dispatchers and 
astronomers to calculate when to call with 
cards,” I report. She make no visible reply 
to that. 
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“To-morrow is my Wednesday,” she de- 
scribe, pridefully. 

“Will you keep this date all to your- 
self?” I ask to know. 

“Not by no means I won’t!” she snudge. 
“T have invite considerable guests for slight 
tea-drunk. I asked them for 4. P.M. So 
T shall expect them about 6:30.” 

‘How much people you expect, if any?” 
T require. 

“‘Folks who comes to afternoon tea-drunk 
are like mice what comes .to traps. You 
never can tell how many you will catch. 
Sometimes refreshment-bait are entirely 
wasted without a nibble. Sometime they 
come in such quantities they carries off the 
trap. Sometime, when you ask folks to tea, 
they behave shyly like rabbits. Sometimes 
they make forward stampede like mules, 
all attempting to rush at once.” 

“Then you cannot give me any statistic 
.to estimate how many persons will arrive 
up to your Wednesday to-morrow?”’ 

“‘T asked 80 persons. Perhapsly 8 or 200 
will arrive. Who’ knows what?” 

“‘TDo’all them persons expect to eat from 
your food?” I asked, for cold eyebrows. 

“Folks does not come to teas to eat 
entirely, but to eat somewhat,” she reproof. 
“Mutton chops, oyster, and soup would 
seem too heavyweight for such festival. 
Yet they would act disappointed and peevly 
if they could not have some lightweight 
refreshment.” 

“Ham plus eggs would do for them, per- 
hapsly?” I snuggest. 

“Nothing would seem more toothless for 
such occasion,” she growell. ‘Slight nibble 
of cakes, slight squench of chocolate will be 
too sufficient with conversation. Therefore, 
I ask you to attend to refreshments for 
tc-morrow. Please prepare following light- 
weight foods for them: 

5 doz. devilish ham samditches. 

5 doz. nutty samditches confused with 
cheeze. 

5 doz. letus samditches containing salad. 

12 qts. chocolate drunk. 

A large chorus of cakes, McAroons, 
candies & other meatsweets in confusion.” 

I done what she said, Mr. Editor. You 
cannot imagine with all your printer’s ink 
how I enslaved myself preparing them sam- 
ditches for her festival. All morning of Wed- 
nesday I stood gashing bread with knives 
tili I manufactured so much of that lay- 
between food that it stood in bulk. Piles 
of devilish ham samditches stood around 
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near heaps of nutty cheeze samditches, 
resembling sky scrapers looking at Wash- 
ington Monuments with jealous expression. 
All that a.m. Hon. Mrs. Calicutt rosh 
everywhere doing something to furniture & » 
draping smilax buds from pictures to resem- 
ble greenery. At lunching hour she appear 
very disjointed and say, “Aunts of Colum- 
bus Society holds annual social this P.M. at 


’ Methodist Church. Maybe I shall not be 


able to catch many folks from this.” Sad- 
ness stood in her voice. 

Hon. Clarence Calicutt, husband to her, 
retire homeward by 3:11 train and report, 
“‘What could be more nuisansical for busi- 
ness man than pink tea?” 

At 4:10 P.M. all was prepare. Cousin 
Florence arrive for pore tea. Mrs. Clarence 
Calicutt set in central middle of room 
making her clothes look very social. Hon. 
Clarence Calicutt wear frockaway coat and 
require, ““Can I smoke?” whenever spoken 


‘to. .Cousin Florence crouch behind tea- 


earn with expectful expression peculiar to 
sailors before battle. But nothing arrived 
yet. 

At 4:59 come jing-jing to door bell. Mrs. 
Calicutt arrange her smile, Cousin Florence © 
set upright, & Hon. Clarence go to window 
where he attempt to look neglectful. 

TI elope to door with desirable expression 
peculiar to butlers. With noble position of 
heels and elbows I ope door. What see? 
There stood one (1) Armenian peddle-man 
offering $2 tablecloths for $3.57. I enclose 
Hon. Door befront of his face. 

“This are most excited afternoon of my 
career,’ ‘depress Hon. Calicutt, smoking 
cigars out of window so as not to fumigate 
curtains. 

Mrs. Calicutt make several petrified 
replies. 

At hour of 5:68 p.m. Rev. Mr. Horse W. 
Dillcome in. He never could afford to miss 
repasts anywheres because of his shrinking 
salary. 

‘All world seem to be at Aunts of Colum- 
bus reception this afternoon,” he say for 
diplomacy. 

“T notice it,” dib Hon. Mrs. “I just 
remain home merely by accident to-day & 
so glad you come.” 

I offer him 86 samditches. He ate 13 and 
1 qrt. chocolate. He depart at\7:46 filled 
with delicious refreshment. After that 
Hon. Clarence, Mrs. Clarence, and Cousin 
Florence draw near together & gaze mor- 
bidly at them samditches piled in towers. 


' 
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For week latter, evening dinner at home 
of Calicutt contained following program: 


SOUP 
Didn’t have none. 
ENTREE 
Chocolate. Samditches containing cheeze. 
ROAST 
Devilish ham samditches. Nutty sam- 
ditches. 
SALAD 
Letus samditches. 
DESERT 


McAroons, cakes, more chocolate, & 
whatever else. 


Hon. Mrs. Calicutt and Cousin Florence 
ate this table of contents without complain- 
ing voice. Ladies is often thusly—they do 
not desire real food when they can be eco- 
nomical. But me & Mr. Calicutt begin to 
feel very illegal when we look at them sam- 
ditches which must be ate. Frequently 
Mr. Calicutt telephone home that his board 
of directors had appendicitis, therefore he 
must stay in town for dine. I forgive him 
this deception. 

Three weeks pass off. Then come fifth 
Wednesday when Mrs. Calicutt must again 
be at home for friends. 

“Togo,” she pronounce that morning, “I 
have invite 120 complete persons and ex- 


pect to enjoy quite a stampede this p.m. ~ 


Please multiply your former program of 
samditches by twice.” 

“T shall do so,” I deploy. 

Yet my soul determined to do elsewise. 
Why must I again clutter that household 
‘with sky-scraping piles of samditches which 
nobody came to eat except Rev. Mr. Dill 
who had merely appetite for 13? No! If 
Hon. Mrs. Calicutt was too foolish in her 
brain to keep from that extravagance, then 
I should save her from it. I should merely 
make 13 samditches and 1 qrt. chocolate, 
sifficient for Hon. Dill. Yet I should make 
my Boss Lady think I was preparing great 
quantities. This deceptiveness require great 
heroism. 

“Togo,” say her, coming to kitchen in 
early p.m., ‘Are bread & devilish ham and 
letus and marionaise dressing and chocolate 
all ready to be executed in vast quantities?” 

“They are faithfully prepared,” I pro- 
nounce with talented dishonesty. 

“‘r20 guests often feel very edible, so do 


it plenty,” she acknowledge, eloping away. 

At 3 o’clock I manufacture 13 samditches 
and 1 qrt. chocolate. That was all we could 
afford to give Mr. Dill. 

“Where are refreshments, please?’’ re- 
quesh Mrs. Calicutt when 4 p.m. was there. 

“T keep them cooly concealed in dark 
place where staleness will not arrive to 
them,” I report, looking sly like roosters. 
She too busy preparing smilax buds to know 
how much money I saved her by not manu- 
facturing food for guests who wouldn’t come. 

At 4:63 p.m. I notice something which 
make my eyes alarmed. With tense puffing 
honk-music and wheel-rumble, 47 ottomo- 
biles, buggies, motorcycles, & go-carts 
arrive up to house all together like sheep. 
They hitch up by front gate. Why was 
they came? O look see!! 118 complete 
persons of every imaginable age & sect got © 
out and make jing-jing to door bell. 

One horble thought roshed to my ears. 
All them folks was coming expecting to eat 
Rev. Dills’ 13 samditches and 1 qrt. choco- 
late! Iwas blame for my economy. What 
must I do? My heart turned pale while 
hysteria filled my elbows. Already I could 


_ hear glad-you-came sound by Mrs. Calicutt 


while that hungry mobb make rosh through 
parlor room amidst disagreeable laughter. 

Swish-swish! It was Mrs. Calicutt’s silk 
footsteps coming. 

“Togo,” she whisper with stage-voice, 
introducing her head at kitchen, ‘‘ where is 
immediate food for 120 persons?” 

“Here, please,” I report with quaker 
knees, poking forth them 13 samditches on 
plate. 

Shrieks by her. Deep breathing and 4 
sobs. I withdraw myself away from there 
before she should make a scenery. I slid 
myself from back door softly like cats walk- 
ing over ice-cycles. 

I felt very sorry for Mrs. Calicutt losing 
me like that, but when I reached trolley- 
road where I got on, I felt less\pity. After 
all, there was 14 fraction of corned beef and 
1 qrt. milk in ice-box, so them 120 At Homers 
needs not go entirely destitute from food. 
Maybe they would enjoy. that, if conversa- 
tion was sifficiently fascinating. For what- 
say famus Japanese philosopher, Oysta-san? 
He say, “‘In good company crusts tastes 
rich, but in bore company ice-cream seems 
awful poor.” 

Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 
HasummuraA Toco. 


Her Wardrobe 


Edited by 
CAROLYN TROWBRIDGE RADNOR-LEWIS 


Playtime 


LTHOUGH it is better to play in 
A any old clothes than not to play at 
all, a certain amount of real satis- 
faction is to be derived from appropriate 
and comfortable “sporting” costumes. In 
the rational bathing suit, which is _here- 
with illustrated, we have combined a neat 
blouse with a good-looking divided skirt, 
allowing perfect freedom of the limbs. It is 
a one-piece garment, joined at the waist- 
line beneath the belt, and is to be worn 


’ over the knitted combination. 
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For good, hard wear, mohair is a very satis- 
factory material, shedding the water quickly 
and retaining the color well, although the taf- 
feta and satin suits are perhaps handsomer. 

Sweaters are often slipped over the bath- 
ing suit when playing or resting on the sands, 
although a bathing robe, such as the one 
pictured, is the correct attire. - 

There are various rules regulating the 
correct costume for the horsewoman. Com- 
fort, however, demands that the habit 
of whipcord, broadcloth or melton should 
be laid aside in favor 
of linen, khaki or 


Costumes 


costume lies between a neat, well-fitting skirt 
and, plain tailored shirtwaist and a simple, 
one-piece dress. If the former is chosen, the 
skirt should be a six-gored one, wide enough 
to permit perfect freedom of action, and from 
four to five inches above the ground. These 
skirts may be fashioned from heavy linen— 
the Russian crash being particularly good— _ 
or from duck, piqué or khaki; or, for cooler 
days, of tweed or serge. The blouse of silk, 
flannel or madras may be finished with the col- 
larless neck and soft, turn-over collar, or with 
the more mannish, stiff, linen collar and tie. 

For both golf and. tennis the Norfolk 
blouse in linen, piqué or duck is ideal. There 
are various models shown, some buttoning 
in double-breasted effect in the front, others 
slipping over the head. The simple, one- 
piece frocks in linen are severely plain, gener- 
ally. buttoned down the front, with pockets 
on the blouse, and often on the skirt as well. 

The tennis courts and grounds of the 
country clubs will be enlivened this sum- 
mer with the reefer and blazer jackets, 
made from vividly 
striped flannel or the 


crash during the hot 
months. Many skill- 
ed horsewomen have 
adopted the cross- 
saddle, and, there- 
fore, wear the riding 
breeches and long 
coat, similar to the 
coat worn with the 
side-saddle habit. 

The jaunty. Nor- 
folk jacket is, like- 
wise, appropriate for 
rides along country 
roads, and with it is 
worn the divided, or 
safety skirt, which 
may be adapted to 
the cross or side- 
saddle. 


How to Order Patterns 


PRICES REDUCED 


We supply patterns for all the costumes shown. 
These patterns are furnished in the standard 
sizes (34-40 inch bust measurement and 23-29 
inch waist measurement) as follows: 

Complete costume patterns, 25 cents each, 
postpaid (were 50 cents). Skirt or waist 
or jacket patterns, 15 cents each, post- 
paid (were 25 cents). All children’s 


costumes 15 cents each (were 25 cents). 
All standard size patterns previously pub- 
lished cannow behadat above reduced prices. 


We also supply patterns cut to your own meas- 
urements for all costumes shown. (Measurement 
blanks will be sent upon request.) The prices 
of these patterns are increased, now being: 
Complete costume patterns, $3.00 each, . 
postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket pat- 
terns, $1.50 each, postpaid. . 


In Ordering 


Please order all patterns by number. 
mittance with order. 


Send re- 


Pattern Department 





brilliant hunting 
pink cloth. Less con- 
spicuous are the new 
Mackinaw coats, re- 
sembling the familiar 
Norfolk developed in 
heavy worsteds of 
mixed browns and 
greens. 

More detailed in- 
formation regarding 
all features of the 
wardrobe will gladly 
be given if a letter, 
inclosing stamp, is 
addressed to Mrs. 
Carolyn Trowbridge 
Radnor-Lewis, Asso- 
ciate Editor, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING 


: For both the golf Good Housekeeping Magazine MAGAZINE, 331 
links and the tennis 381 Fourth Avenue New York Cit Fourth Avenue, New 
courts the choice of oe ee orl City. 
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Costumes for the- Beach 


No. 189.—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8 year 
sizes.) Bathing suit of flannel with white 
mohair collar and belt. No. t90.—(Pat- 
terns in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes.) Back and 
front view of linen or gingham dress with 
low belt and bloomers. Large arm size and 
short sleeves. No. t91.—(Pattern in 2, 
4 and 6 year sizes.) Middy blouse in white 
galatea with blue linen collar and cuffs O——— 

19 low belt showing three inch box-plaiting. 192 
No. 192.—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes.) Front and back view of rompers in gingham or chambray with 
contrasting color in cuffs, collar and belt. No. 193.—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes.) Front and back view 
of white linen dress, with yoke embroidered in blue. Pockets on either side and low leather belt. No. 194.—(Pat- 
terns in 2, 4, and 6 year sizes.) Boy’s suit in piqué with wide box plait outlined with piping to match the collar. 
No. 195.—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes.) Coat dress in linen or piqué with diagonal fastening; leather 
belt and lingerie collar. No. 196.—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8 year sizes.) Back and front view of colored ging- 
ham or chambray dress with plaited skirt and tunic of embroidery edged with piping of the material. Black 
velvet belt and bow. 








193 193 194 195 196 196 
Directions for ordering any of these patterns will be found on page 66 67 
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Rational Bathing Suits 
[P] 


No. 197.—Black satin or mohair suit with box plaits. Collar, revers, cuffs and belt trimmed with soutache. 
Black and white striped waterproof silk cap with bows of red rubberized sikk. High black satin or canvas boots. 
No. 198.—Swimming swit of mohair with divided skirt. Collar, cuffs and belt of paisley silk. Paisley silk 
handkerchief covering rubber cap. Canvas low shoes or sandals. No. 199.—Taffeta or mohair suit with yoke 


and skirt band of a contrasting color trimmed with covered buttons. Bath robe of pongee, mohair, ratine, or 
polo cloth, buttoning across in double-breasted effect. 


68 Directions for ordering any of these patterns will be found on page 66 
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Playtime Costumes 


No. 300.—Grean blazer jacket in striped flannel showing an original arrangement of the stripes. 
white serge or linen skirt, buitoning at side. 


Panama hat with cockade. 3 
toning on one side and with pocket on the blouse. Scalloped linen collar and cuffs. Dlack silk cravat and patent 


Six gored 
No. 301.—Tennis frock in linen, but- 
leather belt. No. 302—Crash riding habit with Norfolk jacket and divided skirt or safety side-saddle skirt. 
Directions for ordering any of these patterns will be found on page 66 
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305 
Directions for ordering any of these patterns will be found on, page 66 
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Frocks with an Old-time Air 


No. 303.—Flowered muslin dress with slightly fulled skirt, finished 
with deep plaited ruffle.of taffcta matching the tutaway jackel. A 
narrow ruching of the taffeta edges the coat and revers. Straw hat 
with chiffon crown encircled with roses: No. 304.—Flowered or figured 
dimity frock. The slightly fulled skirt is finished with a plaiting edged 
with Valenciennes lace, and trimmed at the left side with band of lace — 
outlined with lace frill and silk roses. Lace frill and roses enhance the 
waist. Hemp straw hat with ostrich plumes. No. 305.—Flowered 
pompadour chiffon is draped in pannier fashion over a foundation of 
dotted muslin. The sleeves are of dotted muslin, shirred and edged with 
lace frill. Ribbon belt. Chiffon covered hat with ribbon bow at the side. 


waintly sprigged dimity gown. The two flounces on 
ined with narrow taffeta plaiting matching the belt and 
Deep and narrow plaited net frill at the neck. Long 
¢ frill to the elbow. White straw hat with large lace 
otton voile frock with macrame lace band outlined with 

of lace outlined with piping. Taffeta sash 
Shirred net yoke. Lace elbow sleeves fin- 
Blue straw hat with black satin bows and 
ith double pinked 
caught by a large 


Directions for ordering any of these patterns will be found on page 66 
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No. 209.—1 yard of cretonne, 14 yard of 
sateen lining, 4 yard of rubber sheeting ai:d 
17-20 yards of narrow ribbon or silk cord 
are required for these articles. Transfer 
pattern, giving pattern for each of the seves:- 
teen articles and directions for making, costs 

35 cenls postpaid, ; 


for the vacation trunk 

made from one vard of 

cretonne. (A few of which 
are shown here.) 


A Seventeen loilel necessities 
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72 Instructions for ordering handicraft will be found on page 74° 
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No. 212.—This cretonne-covered writing case with 
board to write on is very convenient when letter 
writing is undertaken out of doors. There are com- 
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fi ; P partments for the paper and envelopes, pen see 

. 210.—A cont pit, WA , iz tog he é : s Peo 7 é: 

No. 210 eee way of keeping logether the stamps, etc. Directions for making will be sent RY) 
necessary articles for sewing is on the work board, on receipt of 10 cents 


made from cretonne. Directions for making sent 
postpaid on receipt of ro cents. 
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No. 211.—The German 
women have their sewing 
bags attached to a cane 
during the summer. This 
is easily thrust into the 


0 

ground beside them when No. 213.—Removable cretonne closet which can be easily ah 
Bo 

Jl 
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they are sewing on the packed into a trunk. This closet will hold a dress-suit, two 
grass. Directions _ for pairs of trousers, five lingerie gowns, six pairs of shoes, two um- 
making will be sent on brellas, two parasols, soiled linen and laundry bag.  Direc- 
receipt. of Io cents. tions for making will be sent on receipt of 15 cents postpaid. 
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Instructions for ordering handicraft will be found on page 74 73 
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Dainty Accessories for Summer 





Rad 





220 
No. 214.—Crocheted coin purse in the new macrame 
work to match linen and lingerie gowns. No. 215.— 
Fichu pin made from gilt soutache braid and coral, 
pearl and bugle beads. No. 216.—Belt for lingerie 
gown of white grosgrain ribbon embroidered with nar- 
row ribbon. Transfer pattern of design costs ro cents, 
postpaid. Nos. 217. and 218—Crochet buttons. 
No. 219.—Lace flower for summer hat. No. 220.— 
Satin rose hat pin. 
Directions for making any of the articles on this 
page will be sent on receipt of ro cents postpaid. 


Directions for Ordering Handicraft 
Patterns 


Order patterns by numbers. All letters should be 
addressed to the Handicraft Department and remittances 


made to Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


In ordering patterns, please note carefully instruc- 


tions under each article. Any of the articles shown will 
be made to order if so desired. 
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Mrs. Hugh F. Fox, of Plainfield, a nzember of 
one of the oldest New Jersey families and a well- 
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a necessary to the happiness and success of woman 
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~ the 
Non-Militant 
Defenders 
of the 
Home 


Wherein the Anti-Suffragists Pre- 
sent a Solid and Comely Front, - 
as Against ‘The Feminine 
Charms of the Woman 
Militant” 


By 


GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


Author of ‘‘ Anti-Suffrage: Ten Good Reasons,” 


President of the District. of. Columbia Anti-Suf-. 


rage Association 


This article, with its charming portraits, was inspired by the beauty and domesticity 


of the equal suffrage leaders as pictured and described in our last February issue. 


cid ON’T, for goodness’ sake, say any- 
D thing more about the home!” said 
an ardent suffragist recently to 
one of the “antis” who was to speak be- 
fore the Congressional Club of Washington. 
““We have homes, too, and we are just as 
interested in them as you are!” The 
speaker smiled. She was an unmarried 
wage-earner. ‘‘No,” she said, “we under- 
stand that homes are a sore subject with 
you; so many of you are interested not 
in them but out of them.” 
“We believe that we can do more for 
them outside;”’ said the suffragist.. “And 
we, inside,” said the speaker quietly. 
“Still,” added another*“‘anti,” laughing, 
“we won’t rock the cradle any more in 
public if it bothers you so, and we will 
freely admit that the bloom-on-the-peach 
argument is a back number.” 
This short conversation was, in a meas- 
ure, indicative of the point of view which 
- those opposed to equal suffrage are taking. 


The time was when we depended upon the 
chivalrous gentleman of the old. school 
who voiced his notions of woman’s sphere 
after the ideal set forth by Josiah Allen’s 
wife. That helped him, did us no harm, 
and really awakened us to the fact that we 
had more than a few sweet sentiments that 
would not wash, upon which to base our 
refusal to participate in this imported fire 
and fury. ; 

Some of this fervor bore the- label, 
“Made in France. Rousseau fecit”’; some, 
“Made in Germany; socialist brand’; 
some, ‘‘Made in’ England; hold-fast 
cement, good for glass windows or glass 
houses—free with every order.” 

There wasn’t any genuine, duty-free 
American brand. ‘So 8 per cent. of the 
women of America, who weren’t looking 
for labels, sent in their orders, and our 
American woman suffrage agitation is a 
harlequin set, made up of pieces imported 
in small lots from all the countries whose 
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Miss Margaret Doane Gardiner of Albany, a grand- 

daughter of Bishop Doane, in addition to her literary 

work, addresses the New Vork legislature each year at 
the suffrage hearing in favor of ‘‘ antis”’ 


Miss Alice Hill Chittenden (lower picture), as chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the New York State 
Association Opposed to Suffrage, is one of the most 
ardent workers against the suffrage bill 
OSES 2 2S2FSGas- 





political conditions differ most widely from 
our own. A good American brand might 
perhaps consider plain, incontrovertible 
facts, and easily observable American con- 
ditions. Statements about Finland and 
Australia and New Zealand and other small 
and homogeneous places do not in the least 
apply to our conglomerate population—a 
hundred nations hastily thrust under the 
protection and tutelage of one, and that one 
scarcely out of the experimental stage. 
However, whatever the brand, the thing 
itself is here, in no sense as yet a popular 
demand, with 92 per cent. of the women in- 
different or unwilling, but enough of a force 
to cause a very large number of thinking 
women to decide that the time has come to 





PVA BLN VAST PUES fa) 
speak out, and offer a quiet but earnest pro- 
test against a movement which has in it 
elements of grave danger to our home life in 
this country. 

Some of the suffrage leaders take very 
radical positions, and in any movement the 
rank and file arrive some time at the thinking 
point where the leaders have been. We are 
told that “wifehood and motherhood are 
incidental relations.”” This requires us to 
make a terribly sudden adjustment; we had 
supposed that in the present structure of 
civilized society these were fundamental 
relations. ‘‘Made in France,” this was. 
Again we hear that “the home is an out- 
worn institution.” This was made in Ger- 


many, even if it was said by an American 
law-maker during the present session of Con- 






gress. And it is from Germany that our 
suffrage friends have brought the last and 
most intolerable book on home-demolition. 

All these things, working together, have 
produced the feeling and the protests which 
have held up the Uniform Divorce Law, so 
much needed, so ardently worked for. This 
law was framed im 1go1, and its passage by 
the States would do away with a national 
scandal, but when women object, and de- 
clare that divorce should be granted “for 
any cause whatever,’ what is to be done? 
The provisions of the uniform law are very 
good, and every wrong that women suffer at 
a husband’s hands can be classified under 
them. i 

In the suffrage platform presented to the 
New York convention in 1911, one plank 
states emphatically that divorce laws made 
by men only “would necessarily discrim- 
inate against women.” This is a severe 
judgment to pass upon American men. The 
utterly just provisions of the uniform law 
were made by men alone. 

Another plank in this same platform urges 
the ballot for women in order that they 
“may adequately.represent the home.” If 
a home is what it ought to be—and America 
is essentially a place of happy middle-class 
homes—this home is adequately repre- 
sented by the man who pays for it and who 
votes for those things which he thinks will 
benefit him and his. 

“Equal to men” is the new cry; the old 
witty toast ran, “Woman, once our supe- 
rior, now our equal.” Asa matter of fact, 
we are neither superior nor inferior; merely 
different, not to be measured by the same 
standard of values. It is the carrying out 
by men and women of their differing and 
inalienable functions which makes any home 
a symmetrical thing. It is a return to very 
primitive life when men and women do the 
same tasks. We do those things for which 
we are best fitted by physical and mental 
powers. I prefer making bread to mowing 
the lawn; bathing the baby to stoking the 
furnace. I know how to mow a lawn and 
take care of a furnace, but it takes a great 
deal more out of me to do it than it does out 
of my husband, and the lawn looks gnawed, 
and the clinkers reduce the temperature. 
As for the bread and the baby in my hus- 
band’s kindly but unskilled hands—well, 
the bread would never rise, and neither 
would the baby. Not for one moment does 
any woman admit that her husband can do 
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Mrs. Otto H. Neher of Los Angeles, California, who 

worked valiantly against the introduction of woman’s 

suffrage into her home state, is still firmly opposed to 
the principles 
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Mrs. Frances R. G. Gundry, shown above, represents 
the Anti-Suffrage enthusiasts in Cleveland, Ohio 


Known throughout the West as a delightful dramatic 

reader, Mrs. Frank EE. Greer, of Guthrie, Oklahoma 

(lower picture), is nol waiting for the ballot to enable 
her to do her share of work in the world 
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her work, but she blandly assumes that she 
can do his. Sex has nothing to do with this, 
say the suffragists. Sex happens to be the 
pivot upon which the whole question turns. 
It has fixed our place in the home and in the 
world, and no matter how far astray we go 
mentally from our right appreciation of 
this truth, sex will inexorably drive us back 
to wifehood and motherhood until the world 
ends. The home is our care. We may 
refuse children, and shrivel our souls and 
starve out that great love-force In a man 
which never expends itself save on his own 
child; we may turn home into one room of a 
boarding-house and live in public eating 
places, but homes and husbands and little 
children are going on in unbroken unity, and 
the women who see the most clearly are 
those who recognize that they are doing 
their full share of citizen work in building 


a home in which intelligently to keep safe 
men and children. The happiest husband 
of all is the one whose wife thinks of him 
as her biggest child. 

To keep safe these homes we must be 
awake to outside conditions, and use every 
opportunity, as non-partisans, to present 
and urge good civic causes. It must be 
known that we have nothing to gain but the 
goodofthewhole. A leading suffragist tells 
us “the highest good is the good of the in- 
dividual.”’ Not so fast, sister. We don’t 


want to go backward, and individualism as 








the living germ of social progress perished 
before the light shed on it two thousand 
years ago. “The good of all” is the watch- 
word of today. 

If we are properly to defend our homes it 
might be well to say another word about 
down-trodden man. The laws in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and several other 
states ruled by men, are so favorable to 
women that if the suffragists lose this petty 
political fight, as they will, a great field for 
their strenuous benevolence lies ahead in 
rescuing the men of these states from the 
injustice of the property laws which contain 
so many immunities and privileges for 
women, granted to them because they most 
need protection. In equal suffrage states, 
where financial equality takes the place of 
the generous care given by men in the more 
advanced states, six cases have occurred of 
suits for alimony brought by men against 
women. It is well to recall these things 
when we are considering the home ques- 
tion. 

The sufiragists are entering our schools 
and colleges and are urging these immature 
young girls, all inexperienced in real life, and 
frequently governed by women as ignorant 


of all great-experiences as they themselves— © 


young girls who have no comprehension of 
politics,—urging them to take a “life- 
stand”’ upon questions which few men de- 
cide for good and all at any such callow age, 
because even an immature man is quite 
likely to allow for the mental changes due to 
life’s teachings. It is truly, if somewhat 
slangily, a squab and broiler campaign, and 
when a nine-year-old girl, a little girl from 
Tennessee, addresses a suffrage meeting, 
declares her views and says she is “glad 
Papa is a suffragist,” the judicious scoff or 
weep. It is better to rock the cradle than to 
rob it! 

The second point to be recalled is the 
intensely antagonistic attitude which is held 
toward men. There must be much of un- 
happiness, much of hysteria and nerve 
strain, to make women say such idiotic 
things, and they present symptoms which 
the medical man and the psychologist are 
quick to label. The whole movement has in 


it a tragic reminder of the Cave of Adullam, 
‘ without David—his feminine counterpart 
not having yet arrived to lead these malcon- 
tents to victory. And after all, the only 
worth-while thing in the whole Adullam 
business was David. 
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Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge of New York was the founder . 


of the New York State Association Opposed to Woman 

Suffrage, and is now its president. She is also in- 

tensely interested in many lines of educational and 
philanthropic work 

ne OS? EEae 

This antagonism to men has become in 
some cases a severe denunciation of Ameri- 
can men—all men, just men! But are 
American men so bad after all? This ertire 
feminist movement has sprung from nations 
where women are not considered and cared 
for as they are here, and in its incipiency it 
was urged by Rousseau, whose treatment of 
woman, whose opinion of woman, does not 
qualify him to lead in her uplift. 

American men have made American 
women the most favored on the face of 
the earth to-day—too highly favored, say 
shrewd students of our social conditions. 
In the industrial world of women, which is 
less than one-seventh of the whole, a very 
large number receive more than a living 
wage. Not all the velvet shoes, the willow 
plumes, the silk petticoats, are “badges of 
shame.” The proportion who receive less 
than a living wage, who come in the class 
of the “slow starvation wage,” are being 
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Mrs. J. B. Lippincott, of Los Angeles, California, 

takes more pride in being the mother of two children 

and a true helpmate to her husband than in the high 
positions she holds in clubs and civic societies 
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everywhere investigated, and remedial legis- 
lation is being hastened by tyrant Man. 
This is perhaps a pity; he would make a 


better argument if he wouldn’t insist in side- 
stepping his rdle. Woman in the industrial 
world is a recent factor. All the economic 
questions which her presence raises cannot 
be settled by a snap of the finger. Men are 
doing these things. The few American men 
who misuse women, and there are some, are 
not to be taken as representative of the 
whole. The ordinary American citizen is 
good to women and will gladly work for and 
with them; his natural instinct is to protect 
them, and a woman issafer witha hard-work- 
ing, grimy American laborer than with many 
arepresentative of our coming “leisure class.” 

If it is now time to arise and dismiss men 
from the stage of national affairs for incom- 
petence, sounding a masculine recall, it is 
because when they were little boys, little 
home-boys, they were educated amiss by 
women who were looking -for something 
more spectacular to do than to instil 
the principles of decency and honor into 
some small, freckle-faced, tousle-headed lad. 

It is the fault of women if men are not to 
be trusted now, and the way to remedy it is 
not to hustle them aside and-rush ourselves __ 
to the front, but to use every bit of our 
influence to better their present actions, with 
hands clean of all political pitch, and to make 
homes of such ethical and educational value 
in thecommunity that wifehood and mother- 
hood will not be regarded as incidental but 
as fundamental relations. 

Surely this is a great work worthy of all 
the thought and education the most en- 
lightened of women can bring to it. Influ- 
ence exerted in this way, and constantly 
working in the right direction, is sure to 
advance all mankind, not merely the indi- 
vidual. At the same time women need lose 
none of the prerogatives now enjoyed by 
them in this country. 


Concerning Some of the Anti-Suffrage Leaders 


By 
TD OE MAREN 


HAT the women opposing suffrage are 
not the drones and parasites the suf- 
fragists: love to call them, but ear- 

nest, thoughtful women, is shown by the 
following account. 

Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge was among the 
first group of women who met to take steps 
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to forestall the work of the suffragists and 
keep the constitution of New York state 
free from woman suffrage. While Mrs. 
Dodge as president directs the course of 
the National Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, she is also interested in 
day nurseries, and is president of the Na- 
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Although a rising young sculptress in New York 

City, Miss Tona Lewis is opposed to the ballot in 

the hands of women, claiming that it means retro- 
gression 
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tional Federation of Day Nurseries, first 
vice-president of the New York City Day 
Nursery Association, the Jewell Day Nur- 
sery being her pet charity. | With such men 
as President Taft, Mrs. Dodge is among the 
honorary vice-presidents of the Legal Aid 
Society of New York, and is a asember of 
the Public Education Association. 

Miss Mary S. Ames, of Boston, president 
of the Massachusetts Association and an 
executive officer of the National, is one of 
the vice-presidents of the Women’s Munic- 
ipal League of Boston, a manager of the 
Boston Home for Incurables, of the Wom- 
an’s Free Hospital in Brookline, of the 
Industrial School for Crippled and De- 
formed Children, and of Brooke House, 
a home for working-girls. 

Miss Alice Hill Chittenden is chairman 
of the legislative committee of the New 
York State Association Opposed to Woman 
Suffrage. She is interested in the Friendly 
House Settlement of Brooklyn, and is a 
member of the council of the Brooklyn 
parks and playgrounds committee. Last 
summer Governor Baldwin of Connecticut 
appointed her a member of the State In- 
dustrial Commission to investigate the con- 
dition of wage-earning women and minors 
in that state. 

Miss Margaret Doane Gardiner, of 
Albany, N. Y., a granddaughter of Bishop 
Doane; aside from her literary work is a 
member of the board of the Society for the 
Cooperation of Charities, of the Child’s Hos- 
pital of Albany, St. Margaret’s Baby Hos- 
pital, and the Consumers’ League. 

Mrs. Robert McVickar; of Mt. Vernon, 
is president of the New York State Con- 
sumers’ League, a member of the civic sec- 
tion of the Westchester Woman’s Club, a 
director of the District Nurses’ Association 
of Mt. Vernon, and was president of the 
Woman’s Patriotic Relief Association of 
Westchester during the Spanish war. At 
present she is a director of the Westchester 


- Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Children, a director of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and vice- 
chairman of the municipal playground 
committee. 

Mrs. Hugh F. Fox, of Plainfield, N. J., 
is president of the Monday Afternoon Club, 
and a member of the advisory committee 
of the Plainfield Charity Organization 
Society. 

Mrs. J. B. Lippincott, of Los Angeles, 
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Cal.; is a member’ of the 
Kappa Alpha Theta Sorority 
and the founder of its alumnz 
scholarship. For two terms 
she was vice-president of the 
Friday Morning Club of Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs. William King Rogers, 
of Columbus, O., is an 
active worker in the Ohio As- 
sociation Opposed to Wom- 
an Suffrage, and has been 
the prime mover of the sym- 
phony concerts in Columbus. 

Miss Tona Lewis is a ris- 
ing young sculptress of New 
York City, who claims to see 
retrogression in the ballot for 
women. Mrs. Frank H. 
Greer, of Guthrie, Okla., 
wide awake to every public 
question and need, is a charm- 
ing dramatic reader. Mrs. 
Otto -H. Neher, of, Los 
Angeles, Cal., is as firmly op- 
posed to woman suffrage to- 
day as when she worked 
against its introduction. 

Mrs. William Forse Scott, 
known from coast to coast for 
her work in the New York 
State Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage, knows what patriotism 
means, both her father and her husband 
having fought throughout the Civil War. 

Mrs. Charles Denison, former president 
of the General Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, and of Sorosis, is an ardent anti- 
suffragist, although the death of her hus- 
band has cast her lines in the business 
world. 

The anti-suffragists point to Kate Bar- 
nard, state commissioner of charities and 
corrections of Oklahoma, as a shining ex- 
ample of what woman can accomplish 
without the ballot. A few years ago, when 
she heard that the Oklahoma prisoners, 
then confined under contract in the Kansas 
State Penitentiary, were being inhumanely 
treated, she started a little investigation 


3} which she did not stop until Oklahoma 


had canceled its contract with Kansas 
and had taken its prisoners home. Miss 
Barnard practically revolutionized the 
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A member of a wealthy and prominent family and 
well acquainted with the needs of women through 
her many charities, Miss Mary S. Ames, of Boston, 
is leading the fight against suffrage in her state as 
the president of the Massachusetts Association 


care of the insane in her state, and wrote 
the child labor plank in the state consti- 
tution. 

When the woman suffrage campaign 
was in progress in Oklahoma, a few years 
ago, Miss Barnard incurred the resent- 
ment of the suffragists because she was not 
one of them. Their president was placed 
in the field as candidate against her for 
the state commissionership, despite the 
record Miss Barnard had made. But, 
when the votes were counted, Miss Bar- 
nard came out with flying colors, run- 
ning second to the governor. 
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Kingdom, Yet He Has Not Learned 
How to Clothe His Pedal 
Extremities 


We Americans are almost as unfortunate 

in our footgear as are the women of China. 

Yet we need not make our feet look like 
a summer squash or a slice of pie. 


- By 
WOODS HUTCHINSON, 
A.M., M.D. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY RODNEY 
THOMSON 


HY should man be the only shoe- 
wearing animal? Every other kind 
of bird and animal, biped, quad- 

ruped, or centipede,-is able literally to 
stand on his own feet, without either pad or 
plate underneath him to protect him from 
contact with Mother Earth. Man, in more 
senses than one, is the tenderfoot of the 
animal kingdom; his feet are big enough to 
be tough, Heaven knows, but they are the 
pulpiest understandings on earth. 

What is the answer? There’s a reason, 
of course, and in this case there are two, both 
of which we have already stumbled upon, 
with our well-meaning, but unintelligent 
feet, asit were. One is the astonishing new- 
ness of the creatures, and the other is their 
preposterous bigness. If man really wishes 
to pick out one feature which beyond dispute 
or cavil distinguishes and marks him off 
from all the rest of the animal kingdom, it is 
that he has the biggest feet on earth in pro- 
portion to his size and weight—excepting a 
potato plant. There is no telling how much 
farther his head might have towered up 
toward the stars if he had not had so much 
of his height turned under him for feet. 

There is nothing more certain in the whole 
realm of paleontology, to say nothing of 
entomology and conchology, than that the 
foot of man is the newest and greenest hind- 
paw on earth, because it was the last to come 
down to earth from above. Not from 
heaven, but from the tree tops. 





- Shoes and the 


Man is the Tenderfoot of the Animal 





Man, in more senses 

than one, is the ten- 

derfoot of the ani- 
mal kingdom 


The soles of our feet are soft and thin 
skinned and flexible, not because we floated 
upon angel wings in our previous existence, 
but because until day before yesterday, 
geologically speaking, they were not feet, 
but hands that were in constant use every 
day, clinging to branches, swinging from 
bough to bough, and with the assistance of 
our prehensile tail, sending us rioting upon 
our acrobatic way along the air lanes 
through the cool, green vistas of the high 
levels of the forest. That was the nearest 
to flying that the human race ever came 
until the Wright brothers came on the 
scene. They didn’t fly so far, of course, in 
those happy, Eocene days,—but they lived 
longer after they got started at it. At pres- 
ent rates of mortality the modern race of 
birdmen will soon be as extinct as the dodo 
and the Hesperornis. 

Is it any wonder that our commonest and 
most riotously exhilarating dream of the 
night watches is that of bounding in fifty- 
foot curves through the air, like a giant kan- 
garoo half supported by a balloon, only hit- 
ting the high places, and then only just long 
enough to bounce off again on our mad ca- 
reer? Or that when we come out into the 
crisp, champagne-like air of an October 
morning we fill our lungs, throw back our 
heads, stretch up our arms to invisible 
branches overhead and declare that we “feel 
as if we could fly’’? 

But whatever we may prefer to believe 
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about such 
airy and un- 
essential 
matters, the 
solid, unes- 
capable and 
painfully 
substantial, 
practical fact 
remains that 
for some 
reason the 
foot of man is not, in 
high-brow language, 
“adjusted to its en- 
vironment,” or, in the 
crude vernacular, ‘‘onto 
its job,” so completely 
as those of the other 
animals. In other 
words, it will not carry its owner so far, 
so safely, or so swiftly as is required, 
beyond the crudest and most primitive 
levels of existence, without assistance and 
some form of artificial protection. Here 
is where shoes and our troubles begin, and 
“Hinc illae lacrime!’’ (‘Hence these 
corns!’’) 





They are not feet but 

hands, in constant use 

every day clinging to 
branches 


The Ideal Shoe Does Not Exist 


It must be clearly recognized at the very 
beginning that the shoe in all its forms is, 
first, 2 necessary evil, and second, in the 
very nature of it, a compromise. There 
never were, and, so far as we can see, there 
never will be, any circumstances, any envi- 
ronment, either natural or artificial, in which 
it will be safe and practicable for man to go 
barefoot. While, on the other hand, it is 
equally certain that there never was, and 
never will be, a perfect or ideal shoe. For 
everything that the foot gains in efficiency 
and in safety from boots or shoes it must pay 
a price, yes, a penalty, in lack of ventila- 
tion, in interference with expansion, and in 
risks of chafing and blistering. 

No shoe can possibly let in the air and 
keep out the water at one and the same 
time. No sole can be thick enough to turn 
thorns and resist flints, without at the same 
time being thick enough to cramp, and 
heavy enough to burden the foot. No upper 
can be close-textured enough to keep out the 
dust and mud, firm enough to hold its 
shape, and tough enough to turn thistles and 
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splinters, without at the same time being 
hot enough to sweat the foot when going at 
any speed, and hard enough to interfere 
with its expansion, and to chafe it. 

With even the most skilful of medical 
advice and the most ingenious of shoemak- 
ing skill, we must take the best that we can 
get and be thankful for it. Though I 
hasten to say that that best is, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, quite good enough, 
as things go in this imperfect world, and 
that the heaviest and worst penalties which 
we pay for shoes, such as corns and bunions, 
are sacrifices upon the altar, not of our 
necessity, but of our vanity and _ hen- 
brainedness. 


Ashamed of Our Feet 


In fact, the root of half our troubles with 


the shoe problem is that we are ashamed of 


our feet, and instead of proudly exhibiting 
them to public view upon all occasions, as 
we do our hands and our faces, with most 
questionable intelligence and judgment, we 
hide them from sight-in hard, shiny, black 
boxes whose shapes seem specially designed 
to conceal the fact that they have feet inside 
of them. 

Visitors to the ancient fortresses and dun- 
geons of the Middle Ages are shown special 
torture cells; which are ingeniously con- 
structed of just such a fiendish size, or rather 
smallness, that the: unfortunate prisoner 
confined in them can-neither stand up 
straight nor lie down at full length in them. 
We lift eyebrows of horror at such cold- 
blooded and devilish cruelty nowadays, 
but we condemn every day of our lives our 
own luckless feet to exactly the same tor- 
ture and punishment, without a single 
twinge of remorse or thought of mercy. 

Two questions, and only two, we ask 
about a shoe: First, “Is it pretty?” and 
second, “Will it goon?” We need forgive- 
ness for many things, Heaven knows, but for 
nothing more urgently than for the crimes 
committed against our own feet. One of 
these days, perhaps, a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Feet may be organized 
and we may endow homes and hospitals for 
crippled and decayed pedal extremities 
which have seen better days. But at pres- 
ent we are much more keenly and gushingly 
interested in the imaginary sufferings of cats 
and dogs and guinea-pigs. 
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While we might not altogether 
agree with Voltaire’s cynical epi- 
gram, ‘Speech was given to man 
to conceal his thoughts,’ we cer- 
tainly should be driven to con- 
clude from an inspection of mod- 
ern footgear that the firm belief 
of the shoemaker is that shoes 
were given to man to conceal his 
feet. The cobbler is the real “di- 
vinity that shapes our ends,” and 
he evidently has not the slightest 
confidence in nature’s ability to 
decide wisely just what 
length and breadth and 
outline of pedal supports 
are required by the hu- 
man form divine, and so 
proceeds to remodel them upon lines of 
his own, regardless. of poor Nature’s timid 


suggestions. If the feet do not fit the 

boots it is so much the worse for the feet. 
The only 

concession yea: 


that he makes 
to Nature’s 
“‘foot-rule”’ is 
so to build his 
leather coffins 
that when 
they are on 
tive y . afte 
crammed just 
as full of feet 
as possible, al- 
though the 
feet aforesaid 
may be in 
about as good 
position for 
walking upon 
as sardines in a tin are for swimming. The 
main trouble with shoe salesmen is that they 
will insist upon putting their customers’ feet 
‘into shoes as if they were packing them for 
storage, or for shipment across equatorial 
Africa, instead of preparing them to do four 
miles an hour with comfort. Such a sub- 
lime disregard. has the cobbler for such 
trivial considerations as locomotion that I 
should scarcely be surprised to see intro- 
duced ere long a beautiful, patent-leather, 
_heart-shaped single shoe, to contain both 
feet, for wear with the hobble skirt. It 
would hardly be more crippling and not a 
whit. more irrational than some of the 
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Is it any wonder that our common- 

est dream is that of bounding in 

Jifty-foot curves through the air like 
a giant kangaroo ? 





There never were, and so far as we 
can see there never will be any cir- 
. cumstances 
which it will be safe and prac- 
licable for man to go barefoot 









French-heeled cornucopia-toed atrocities 
already in the market, which are shaped like 
a banana trying to turn a back-somersault, 
or a radish in a fit. 

The first and most vitally important con- 
sideration about a shoe is its shape, and, 
“not to put too fine a point on it,” as Mr. 
Toots would say, its size.. Indeed, the latter 
consideration is practically the most impor- 
tant, because even the most pig-headed and 
slavishly fashionable of shoe-shapers must 
make his torture boxes into some sort of a 
caricature of the feet they imprison. Even 
the most clumsily shaped shoe which gives 
the foot room to 
expand when walk- 
ing and to breathe 
when at rest, will 
give excellent ser- 
vice, even if not 
ornamental; while the most exquisitely 
fitted and most beautifully shaped shoe 
which is one-sixteenth of an inch too tight, 
or pinches the tiniest bit anywhere, spells 
misery in this life and perdition in the 
next. 

If I were to be limited to one single piece 
of advice in regard to shoes it would cer- 
tainly be in fiery letters six inches high, 
“FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE, HAVE ’EM 
BIG ENOUGH.” On this one command- 
ment hang all the law and the prophets of 
shoe buying. And the old whist rule should 
hold: ‘When in doubt play trumps”; 
trumps being the larger size. As one of 
our eminent sanitarians has declared that 
“Too much fresh air is just enough,” so in 
debating the choice of footwear we should 


and environment in 
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take for our motto: “A little too big a shoe 
is just the right size.” 

Short of actually slipping about on the 
foot when you walk, you can hardly get a 
shoe too big. At all events you can depend 
upon it that you never will, gentle reader, 
with your highly developed esthetic tastes 
and delicate sense of proportion and your 
robust and sturdy vanity. I once knew a 
man who wore shoes a 
little too big for him, but 
he’s dead now, and all 
the women that ever 
wore such shoes died 
long before I was 
born—at least I 
have never met 
an yea ene ma - 


The Rule of Shoe- 
Fitting 


Practically, the 
rule of shoe-fit- 
ting is very sim- 
ple: have your 
shoe just about what you think a comfort- 
able fit, and then three-quarters of an inch 
longer and half an inch wider, and all the 
corn doctors in your neighborhood will 
starve to death. 

You are the one to blame for your corns 
and bunions and flat feet, not your shoe- 
maker or shoe dealer. He’s only selling 
you the kind of footwear you insist on 
having. He knows full well that pride feels 
no pain and that you will suffer the tortures 
of the damned in stoic silence 1f your foot 
only “looks pretty,”’ while you will return 
to upbraid him and make his life a burden if 
he sells you a shoe that looks clumsy or big, 
no matter how comfortable it may be. ‘The 
one unpardonable sin in the shoe business is 
to sell a customer a shoe one-quarter of a 
size bigger than he could possibly have 
jammed his foot into. 

In spite of all the gallons of printers’ ink 
and bushels of heated breath which have 
been wasted debating the problem, the 
question of the proper shape of a shoe is 
almost equally simple and easy of decision. 
One of the earliest and shrewdest of the now 
famous Lincoln stories concerns an esthetic 
question which was referred to him for 
decision. A dispute had arisen and waxed 


Two questions only we ask 
about a shoe: ‘‘Is it pretty?” 
and ‘‘ Will it go on?” 


hot around the rusty stove of the hotel 
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lobby, over the proper proportions of the 
human figure, particularly in regard to the 
length of the legs in comparison to the total 
; height. Neither of the dis- 
putants would give in and, 
the lanky young leader of 
the county bar happening 
along, the question was re- 
ferred to him for 
decision. He 
chewed medita- 
tively upon his 
toothpick for a 
few minutes and 
then drawled, 
yf y with a suspicious 
ee he twinkle in the 
ee 3 corner of his eye: 
“Well, I know mighty 
little about art, but I 
should think that a man’s 
legs ought to belong enough 
to reach from his body to the ground.” 

Substantially the same illuminating prin- 
ciple will apply to the size and shape of a 
shoe. It should be just the shape and size 
of the foot that it is to contain, and in the 
language of the day, ‘and then some.” 
“Some” being substantially half an inch 
leeway all round, lengthwise, crosswise and 
up and down. If shoe builders, instead of 
endeavoring to improve upon nature and to 
invest our foot sheath with artistic merit 
from their point of view, would have simply 
planted before them on a large sheet of pure 
white paper, at least a yard square, the 
gifted understandings which they were pre- 
paring to fit, and with a thick lead pencil or 
piece of charcoal reverently and faithfully 
traced their precise and accurate outline, 
bulges, bumbles and all, naught extenuating 
and naught setting down in malice. Then 
with a pair of dividers draw another line 
precisely parallel with and half an inch out- 
side of the first, and made that the last upon 
which they constructed their shoes, what 
countless sufferings and oceans of profanity 
might have been avoided! 

This sounds simple, but as a matter of 
fact there are few things that we know less 
about than the actual shape of the human 
foot. Most of us have not seen a bare foot 
in twenty or thirty years’ time, excepting 
our own, and about the last thing that a 
shoemaker would dream of doing is to really 
look at—that is, strip and study carefully 
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—the foot that he is to shoe. His attitude 
toward feet appears to be that of Sidney 
Smith toward book reviewing. He gravely 
advised a young editor who came to him tor 
advice on this important 
subject: ‘‘ Never read the 
book you are going to re- 
view. It might prejudice 
you in its favor.” 

Like most horrors, 
when once we have nerved 
ourselves to face them 
bravely and squarely, our 
feet are really not so bad 
as we imagine, or might 
have expected from the 
treatment which we have 
giventhem. They are still 
a pretty respect- 
able, useful and 
efficient pair of 
underpinnings, 
constructed upon — 
long, sloping, rather graceful lines. In 
spite of all that has been said in regard to 
their imperfect adjustment to locomotion 
upon the earth in the erect position, they are 
anything but lower ends to be ashamed of, 
and if once provided with a sole they can 
outrun, outlast, outswim, and of recent 
years outfly, any pad, paw, hoof or claw that 
lives. They consist of a combination of 
two arches, one 
long and sloping, 
extending length- 
wise from the heel 
to the ball of the 
foot, the other 
short and high, 
running crosswise 
from the outer 
side of the sole 
where it touches 
the ground over 
and- up to the 
instep. Upon these 
two elastic, yield- © 
ing, swinging. 
curves the human 
body rocks and 
balances and 
bounds along, 
riding as if on 
cushion springs. 

“Flat-foot”? means the break- 
ing down or weakening of one of 
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A beautiful patent-leather 

heart-shaped single shoe, to 

contain both feet for wear 
with the hobble skirt 
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The cobbler is the real ‘‘ divinity that 
shapes our ends”’ 


these spring arches, but this is caused by 
weakness of muscles in the calf region and 
has little to do with shoe shape. 

But the point to which we are fatally 
blind when we go to buy a shoe, 
and which we never seem clearly 
to get into our heads, is that the 
only way in which these combina- 
tion springs can impart any elas- 
ticity to the gait is, like all other 
springs, by “‘giving”’; that is, by 
expanding when the weight of the 
body is thrown upon them. The 
vital defect of most bad shoes is 
that they fail to allow for ex- 
pansion. Whatever we may 
be in politics we are never im- 
perialists or expansionists when 
we go a-shoe-buying. 

This simple rule of “foot shaped” would 
relieve us from not only such fashionable 
monstrosities as toothpick toes and French 
heels, but also from many of the crimes com- 
mitted in the name of reform, such as square 
toes, straight inner edges and blubber bags 
shaped like thumbless mittens filled with 
mush, which are sold at seven dollars a pair 
and labeled ‘rational.’ I grieve to say 
that many of the so-called hygienic and 
reformed shoes are as gross a libel on the 
human foot divine and as ill fitting and 
absurd as the fashionable models shown 
in plate-glass 
windows. 

Square-toed 
shoes are about as 
rational and com- 
fortable as square- 
toed theology, and 
the idea that the 
human foot, when 
properly fitted 
with a shoe, must 
look like asummer 
squash or a slice 
of pie, has done 
more to hinder the 
reform of foot- 
wear than any 
other single in- 
fluence. As any 
artist will tell you, 
the human foot, 
instead of being a 
fright, is one of 
the most beauti- 





ful, graceful and elastic structures upon 
earth; but you never would dream it to 
look at the so-called “rational” and ‘foot- 
shape” ferryboats which one sees ex- 
hibited in “‘advanced”’ shop windows. 

The toe of the 
ideal, that is of the 
comfortable and effi- 
cient shoe, should 
not be square, or 
even broad, but. 
pointed, not like a 
toothpick or aSpen- 
cerian pen, but 
pointed, neverthe- 
less, and tapering 
from both sides, 
though most of the 
slope should come 
-on the outer. This 
for two reasons. 
First, that this is 
the actual shape of the naked foot, which, 
roughly speaking, is that of half a kite with 
the tail pointing backward. Second (which 
really explains this shape), that when we 
step off in walking or running, we never do 
so straight forward, that is to say, right 
over the end of the center of the foot, but 
always either ‘‘toe in” or “toe out.” 

I have taken some pains to make careful 
observation for several years, both of the 
feet of barefoot savages and of boys 
and girls who have 
never yet worn 
shoes, and of the 
marble feet of the 
Greek masterpieces, 
the classic sculp- 
tures of antiquity, : 
who wore sandals consisting simply 
of a sole and a network of thongs. 
In more than nine-tenths of all 
these the great toe, instead of run- 
ning forward in a straight line 
with the inner border of the foot 
—as so-called ‘anatomical’ and 
health-model shoes are built— 
slopes distinctly and even rapidly 
outward. 

And if you will study carefully 
the actual movements of your own 
feet in running or 
walking you will 
readily see the 
reason for this, in 





About the last thing that a shoemaker would dream 
of doing is to really look at—that 1s, to strip and 
study carefully—the foot that he is to shoe 





For winter wear, where there is intense cold and much 
snow, felt, fur and woolen stuffs play a useful role 


the fact that you practically never ‘push 
off” from the middle of your foot, but 
always from either the ball of the great toe, 
or a point on the outer side of the foot nearly 
opposite the end of the little toe. Here and 
on the heel are pre- 
cisely the points 
where corns spring 
in greatest profu- 
sion, and where the 
+ sole of the shoe first 
wears through. The 
toe of the shoe 
should, therefore, be 
’ pointed at such an 
angle on each side 
as will enable you 
to push off easily 
and squarely from 
both of these points, 
without any surplus 
material, such as the 
corners of a square or broad-toed sole to 
get in your way in the turn-over. So that 
it is quite possible to have a perfectly sen- 
sible shoe which is of a reasonably graceful 
shape. 

If we would only once accustom our eyes 
to the real shape of the human foot, as dis- 
played in a properly fitting shoe, we would 
soon come to admire it immensely, both for 
its own intrinsic artistic merits and also 
from our inevitable tendency to regard as 
‘‘handsome is’’ 
whatever ‘‘hand- 
some does.”’ 


Shoe Materials 


The question of 
the material out of 
which shoes should 
be made is not of 
vital importance. 
First, because any 
kind of material 
that can be made 
into shoe shape and 
is reasonably tough 
will make a good 
shoe, if it is only 
the right shape; 
and second, because 
by sheer luck and 
awkwardness, by 


the method techni- 
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cally known as “trial and error,’ of do- 
ing a thing the wrong way ninety-nine 
times in order to stumble on to the right 
way on the hundredth attempt we have 
already managed to 
hit upon one of the 
best all-round ma- 
terials for the ‘pur- 
pose that is any- 
where yet available. 
For shoemaking 
purposes there is lit- 
erally “nothing like 
leather.” It is tough, 
flexible, porous, with 
a reasonable amount 
of water-proofness, 


combined 

withamod- “(J were to be limited to one single 

erence piece of advice in regard to shoes tt 
& would certainly be in fiery letters, 

of ventila- six inches high,“‘For Heaven's sake 

tion. It has have ’em big enough!” 

certain mi- 


nor defects, of course. It stiffens after it 
has been wet and dried, it retains both heat 
and perspiration to an undesirable degree, 
it smells abominably, and it never can be 
made or kept sterile, or even reasonably 
clean, by any method of washing, boiling, 
or heating. Yet with all of its faults we are 
compelled to love it still. 

For soles leather really is the only thing 
admissible. Wood is 
too rigid, rubber too 
hot and sweating. 
The business of the 
sole is to protect the 
foot from inequali- 
ties and punctiform 
projections of the 
surface on which we 
walk, though you 
would never guess it 
to look at some of 
the notepaper-like 
rose leaves which 
cover the lower sur- 
face of my lady’s 
slipper. Soles, there- 
fore, should be thick, 
incredible as this 
may.appear; as 
thick, in fact, as is 


consistent with easy flexibility at 
There is 
in having 


the instep and the toe. 
no merit, of course, 








“Well,” said Lincoln, 
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them of the density of a fence board, 
but they should never fall below a min- 
imum of half an inch, except for indoor 
wear or decorative purposes. 
For uppers half a 
dozen different sub- 
stances may be util- 
ized, according to 
taste and the special 
purpose for which 
the shoes are in- 
tended. For indoor 
‘wear and dress ef- 
fects, silks, velvets 
and delicate kids 
are pretty and sen- 
sible, though they 
= are little short of 
ridiculous out-of-doors. For summer 
wear, canvas, linen, crash and soft porous 
cloth are desirable. For winter wear, both 
indoors and out, especially where there is 
intense cold and much snow, felt, fur and 
woolen stuffs play a useful role. When all 
is said and done, however, you will find, 
practically seven times out of ten, that for 
outdoor wear you will come back to the one 
and old only reliable, leather. It is more 
elastic than canvas, wears longer and keeps 
its shape better than silk, cotton or wool, is 
nearly as warm as 
felt and practically 
as waterproof as rub- 
ber, ‘for the latter 
‘ invariably cracks 
SOONCLROM later. 
Leather should 
never, of course, be 
varnished, as in the 
so-called ‘‘patent 
leather,’’ for this 
destroys one of its 
most valuable qual- 
ities, its porousness. 
One of the best 
forms of leather for 
shoe purposes is 
buckskin, which is 
almost as soft and 
porous as woolen 
cloth or felt and 
wears literally “like 
leather.” Its disad- 
vantages are that it 
is quite expensive 
and ‘is not in the 


“T know 

mighty little about art, but I should 

think that a man’s legs ought to be 

long enough to reach from his body 
to the ground” 








least waterproof, though this latter de- 
fect is offset in a considerable measure by 
the fact that even when it is wet through it 
will not chill you, because it still remains 
porous and, consequently, feels warm. 

Rubber as a material for shoes should be 
mentioned only to be condemned. It is 
hideously impervious to both perspiration 
and air, so that the luckless foot incased in 
rubber is soon sweltering in a*steam bath of 
its own perspiration, and the moment you 
stop walking the cold strikes right through 
the rubber and your feet are just as wet and 
chilly as if you had been wading in the 
puddles in your stocking-feet. It does not 
make the slightest difference where the wet 
inside your shoe comes from, it will chill you 
just the same. ~ 


Overshoes 


The use of rubber in the form of overshoes 
should be limited to the lowest possible 
minimum, and such rubbers as are worn 
should be of the so-called sandal variety, 


with the tops rising not to exceed an inch 
above the sole all around, although, of course, 
in snow, felt may fill in the remainder of the 
gap. For women, the lightest of sandals, 
covering simply the sole and the tip of the 
toe to keep the damp from striking through 


the sole of the shoe, are sufficient. The 
worst and most abominable chafings and 
blisterings and the severest headaches, 
come from walking rapidly in rubbers with 
your feet stewing in your own perspiration 
and the vile emanations of your leather 
shoes. 

If your shoes are of some fairly porous 
leather, such as good grained calf, vici, or 
buckskin, there is little danger of your feet 
chilling, or of your catching cold, if you 
only keep walking and change them or get - 
near the fire as soon as you come indoors. 

The best place to wear a chest protector 
is on the soles of your feet, and if you keep 
a good supply of healthy blood circulat- 
ing through them you need have little 
fear of catching cold from even the wettest 
of wet feet. 





Such fashionable monstrosities as toothpick toes and French 
heels, also the crimes committed in the name of reform, such as 
square toes and straight inner edges 


Dr. Hutchinson 


has more to say concerning Feet, 


especially with reference to Flat-Foot 


and other atlments, 


and will say it in the August number 


in a highly interesting and 


helpful manner. . 
















He would 
exclaim 
with ad- 
miration at the 
fair vision she 
made as she came 
toward him 


By 


VIRGINIA 
TERHUNE 
VAN DE WATER 

Author of “Why I Left My 


Wife,” “Why We Are Living Together,” “Marian 
Clark—Outsider,”’ etc. 


“VT AM nearing the dullest place in my 
life,” said a matron,sadly. ‘“‘T feel like 
furniture of the Victorian period. I 
have some of that and [hate it. Old furni- 
‘ture,—a veritable antique,—is a treasure, 
while a new piece is up-to-date and in fash- 





Middle-aged 
VVoman 


The time when a woman 
feels that she no longer at- 
tracts the masculine eye— 
even that of her husband— 
‘as the theme of this intimate 
study of a woman’s life 
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ion; but furniture fifty years old is 
an atrocity, and so are people when 
they get near that age.” 

Surely the woman who approaches mid- 
dle life in this spirit is on the verge of “a 
dangerous age.” 

Karin Michaelis says: “I do not fear old 
age; only the hard ascent to it has terrors 
forme. The day, the hour, when we realize 
that something has gone from our lives; 
when the cry of our heart provokes laughter 
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in others! To all of us women comes a time 
in life when we believe we can conquer or 
deceive time. But soon we learn how un- 
equal is the struggle. We all come to it 
in the end. Then we grow anxious. Yet 
never a word of our secret terror do we 
whisper aloud. We keep silence or we lie. 
Sometimes from pride, sometimes from 
shame.” 

Certainly the author of ‘The Dangerous 
Age” knows how to lay her finger on the 
weak spot in the lives of some women. 

I say “some women” advisedly, for all 
women do not feel this so keenly and bitterly 
as did the heroine quoted above. The trag- 
edy of the situation is that the woman who 
dreads the disadvantages of the middle-age 
period hastens, by her dread, the ills she 
would shun. 

For while one watches the clock, one sees 

_the hands move surely, though slowly. The 
best way to forget that they are moving is to 
look at something else. 

I spoke to a man the other day of the vicis- 
situdes of the middle-aged woman and he 
smiled kindly, yet with a surprised look in 
his eyes. - “Is it true, do you think, that 
women fear so much the approach of the 
period when nobody will consider them 
young?” he asked. “‘Why, we men don’t 
mind.” 

His wife spoke up eagerly: “‘ No, of course 
you don’t mind! Why should your? You 
at forty-five are better looking than you 
ever were before. You talk better than 
when you were thirty, you laugh as gayly, 
you walk as rapidly and lightly, you dance 
as gracefully. At Mrs. Blank’s reception last 
week no fewer than three young girls told 
me how much they enjoyed dancing with 
you. I am three years younger than you, 
but did you see any young man asking me to 
dance—me, with my figure?” 

I looked at her compassionately. The 
husband only laughed good-naturedly. “TI 
think you are just as nice as ever—in fact 
nicer,” he said soothingly. 

“Perhaps you do!” she returned with a 
bitter tone in her voice, ‘‘and there is more 
of me to be nice than there was twenty 
years ago.” 

She made a sorry attempt at a laugh, but 
it was evident that in her mental attitude 
existed all the tragedy I have referred to. 
For she had been a beauty, fair, petite, 
dainty. Now she wears a corset that makes 
her look held in and uncomfortable. You 
know the look that I mean—that makes 


you think what a relief she will experience 
when she takes off the stiff thing at night. 
One can almost hear her say with a long sigh 
+—“Oh, how good it feels to get that off!” 
Perhaps my imagination is painfully vivid, . 
so I beg that this realistic touch may be 
pardoned by my readers, but one cannot view 
that evidence of a constant struggle between 
nature and the corsetiére without pitying 
the human battleground. Yet the “too, too 
solid flesh” does not “melt,” and if it did 
the round face would be even more lined 
than it is now. For the fact that this 
woman is fleshy has not prevented the tell- 
tale wrinkles from forming about her eyes 
and mouth. Many of them are wrinkles 
of anxiety. It is as if the eyes had been 
strained through anxious peering ahead in 
dread of the approaching period, and the 
mouth set in tense lines to keep the owner 
from betraying a fear of what is drawing 
near. 

It is all so pitiful and so tragic! Men 
may scoff as they will. The years do not 
bring to them and take from them what 
they give to and what they steal from 
women. 

That is one reason why some men have 
so little patience with the many methods 
women use to appear young. 

“Tf my husband would let me, and I had 
the money to spare, I would have a facial 
massage as often as I could make time for 
it,” declared one wife to a friend. 

But her husband standing by exclaimed 
harshly: ‘Nonsense! Do be satisfied with 
your looks as the Almighty made them!”’ 

He forgot, evidently, that years ago when 
he waited at the foot of the stairs for his 
young wife to accompany him to some func- 
tion, he would exclaim with admiration at 
the fair vision she made as she came toward 
him. Now when he has to wait he scarcely 
glances at the pale and wearied face and his 
only exclamation of greeting is, ‘‘ Well, are 
you ready at last!” 

Yet, let me call attention once more to 
this fact—the husband is as good looking 
as ever. 

Of course all men do not keep their looks 
into and past middle age. Some get fat, 
some red-faced. But the temperate, well- 
groomed, healthy man who is not better- 
looking at forty-five than he was at twenty- 
five is the exception, not the rule. Some 
men coarsen, to be sure, but it is because 
they live coarse lives: The average man in 
middle life is handsomer than in youth. 


He thinks of that youth as a time when 
he was callow and “green in judgment,” 
before he had arrived 
at his present prime, 
physically and_ intel- 
lectually. 

And woman— how 
does she think :of the 
time when she 
was young? 
She may not ac- 
knowledge it, 
but does she 
not sigh sadly 
when she re- 
members her 


Drawn by W. D. Stevens 


girlhood? “Youth!” she exclaims. “There’s 
nothing else like it in the whole world. Ah, 
if we had only known that when we were 
young!”’ 

I know I am about to make a statement 
with which many women will disagree hotly 
_when I say that one reason—and one of the 
strongest—why women dread losing their 
youth is because with it they will lose, they 
think, a certain kind of admiration that they 
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If you have a daughter 
: in whose clothes you are 
; & interested, keep up an 
ue interest in your own 
nde , also. Insist on dressing 
¢ as well as, even better 
than, your daughter 
love. For they do love it, deny it as they 
may. Even the puritanical matron would 
experience a thrill of concealed joy if she 
were to overhear some man speak of her 
figure as ‘‘perfect,” her complexion as 
“slowing,” her hair as “glorious.” 

We all enjoy being admired for qualities 
which we do not possess. One may not 
appreciate this, but it is a fact which obser- 
vation will prove. The woman who never 
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had a good voice thrills with joy at being 
termed ‘‘a fine singer”; the woman who is 
too stout rejoices when her figure is called 
“excellent”; the woman with small and 
unlovely eyes is happy when told that her 
eyes are “wonderfully expressive.” Per- 
haps that is one reason why, as youthful 
beauty fades, a woman longs more than ever 
to be considered personally attractive. 

I am not blaming her; we are all like 
that. The prettier a woman’s face has been, 
the more she dreads becoming plain. There 
are compensations for all deprivations, and 
the compensation for never having had 
beauty is that we are immune from fear of 
losing it. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the remedy 
for the unhappiness that comes when youth 
is past lies with the woman herself. While 
she may enjoy admiration of her good looks 
she is foolish if she does not provide herself 
with something else with which to win 
friends. Moreover, she too often makes 
the great mistake of waiting until these same 
good looks have disappeared before she 
exerts herself to retain them. Then it is 
too late. 

“Tt is such a nuisance to take certain 
exercises each day!” sighed one woman who 
was already too stout. So instead she re- 
sorted to drugs and lost flesh, and, with it, 
good looks and complexion. She may have 
taken ten pounds from her figure, but she 
added as many years to her face. No, one 
should not wait until too late to begin, and 
when one does begin, she should act like 
a rational being, not like a vanity-driven 
fanatic. 

But this is not a talk from the standpoint 
of a connoisseur in the various beauty- 
preserving arts. I leave all that to those 
who are experts on the subject. The rem- 
edy, or preventive, I recommend is the men- 


tal attitude which leads to a refusal to allow - 


oneself to become what is known as “a 
back number,” or to be “‘laid on the shelf.” 

Women who have sons and daughters 
should heed this warning especially, for in 
their desire to promote the comfort of their 
children they neglect their own health of 
body and mind—especially the latter. If, 
therefore, you have children—nay, because 
you have children—make the best of your 
life, for their sakes as well as for your own. 
If you have a daughter in whose clothes you 
are interested, keep up an interest in your 
own also. Insist on dressing as well as, 
even better than, your daughter. She has 


youth to help her look well; you are no 
longer a fresh and pretty girl. She wishes 
to go into society; you must go whether you 
really wish to or not. She wants to keep up 
with the topics of the day; you should want 
to even more. Refuse to fall behind the 
young people in dress, pleasure or mental 
activity. Ido not urge any matron to dress 
like a young girl, but I do urge her to dress 
like a bright, good-looking, interesting 
woman. Believe yourself to be all that and 
live up to the part. When a lecture or fine 
music attracts your attention, do not say 
with a little sigh of renunciation, “The chil- 
dren must hear that,” but “‘The children 
and I will go,” or, if either must renounce 
this delight, let it be the son or daughter. 

Does this sound cold-blooded, hard- 
hearted and self-seeking? It is not. I re- 
gard children as the greatest blessings God 
ever gave to woman—the reward of her 
womanhood. And just because they are 
all this I hold that a woman owes a duty to 
them that is just as great as caring for their 
physical needs and morals—in fact that 
helps her care for these last—the duty of 
providing them with a mother who shall be 
their comrade, their friend, their confi- 
dante, who shall keep pace with them in 
their enjoyments and enthusiasms. The 
mother who does this will forget to grow old. 
She may miss at times the look of admira- 
tion in the eyes of the men whom she does 
not really know, but she will see in the eyes 
of the men who know her, and who are well 
worth while, something that amounts to 
more than admiration of a pretty face or 
good figure—a liking, a warm sympathy, 
a genuine appreciation of all that is fine and 
noble in womanhood. 

If one has no children—what then? 
Why, apply the same principle to keep in 
step with husband, friends and acquaint- 
ances. They will love you the better for it 
and you will always remain interesting. 

But what about, the middle age that one 
dreads? you ask. What about the gray 
hairs, and the wrinkles, and the loss of 
youth? Do they not all mean regrets? 

Ah, yes, of a sort. Yet here again, 
there are compensations. To some of us 
the moonlight is restful after the glare of the 
sunlight. While many of us admire the 
beauty and sparkle of youth, we turn for 
genuine comfort to the woman who has 
lived long enough to know and to under- 
stand, and who, because she does under- 
stand, never wearies us. 


The Villain of Many a Tragedy 


The Fly and Infantile Paralysis 


By 
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HILE much is 
yet to be learn- 
ed with refer- 

ence to all of the sources 


Ce, 


of the contagion in infantile paralysis (an- . 


terior poliomyelitis), it is now believed that 
the germs may be conveyed by some of the 
domestic animals. Weare coming to realize 
what a dirty and deadly enemy of mankind 
the house fly is, although it has long been 
considered quite harmless, and only a bit 
disagreeable and annoying. Millions of 
bacteria have been found on the innocent- 
appearing feet of a single common fly. 

It is now believed that the fly is responsi- 
ble for many cases of typhoid fever, tuber- 
culosis, infantile paralysis and other serious 
communicable diseases, and that germs of 
infantile paralysis may live for forty-eight 
hours, at least, in the body of the fly. 
















A common 
house fly 
magnified so 
you can see 
how he really 
looks 


» From amodel inthe Milwau- 
A kee, Wis., Public Museum 


We believe also that these germs may live 
for several days in the dust, and more espe- 
cially in the floor dirt, of a room in a house 
in which there is a case of this disease. It 
is important that the highest degree of clean- 
liness should be maintained, especially in a 
building in which the disease has broken 
out. The house should be most carefully 
kept clean, not by dry sweeping, which 
scatters the dust and germs through the air 
for people to breathe, but by mopping or 
by use of oiled dust rags, or by vacuum 
cleaning where possible. This collected dirt 
should be burned and the moist cloths 
thoroughly disinfected. 

The latest lessons we are learning about 
infantile paralysis and other diseases point 
many morals with reference to the impor- 
tance—for the prevention of the disease—of 
the highest standards of cleanliness and 
sanitation in the construction, equipment 
and keeping of the house. 


“Swat the Fly” Still a Popular Slogan 


eee a fly were as big as a sparrow, 
and the filth which it carried on its hairy 
body and legs were plainly visible to the 
naked eye. Would you drink milk from a 
pitcher into which a fly of that size had 
fallen? Itis only because the fly is so tiny 
‘that its dangerous character as a carrier of 
‘disease germs is not apparent. The germs 
are there, whether one can see them or not 


—germs and filth from every place where 
decaying animal or vegetable matter can be 
found, for it is on such material the fly feeds 
by preference. 

Epidemics have been traced to flies which 
carried germs from unprotected cesspools 
to the milk-cans of an otherwise clean dairy. 
The germs carried by a single fly are suffi- 
cient in number to infect whole families. 
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On one fly as many as 6,600,000 disease- 
causing bacteria have been found, and in a 
recent experiment the average number of 
germs found on the bodies of each of 414 
tlies was 1,250,000. These germs were 
counted by dropping each fly into a bottle 
of perfectly sterilized water, after which the 
water was subjected to microscopic examin- 
ation. The germs found in the water repre- 
sented the number of germs that would be 
found in a milk pitcher after a fly had strug- 
gled in it for a moment or two. 

Every female fly is the possible progenitor 
of billions of flies during a single summer, 
but only about 8,000,000 of these usually 
survive to become carriers of disease. 


The Fly. Can Be Eradicated 


It is not difficult, only troublesome, to get 
flies out of a house, even after several gener- 
ations have developed since the beginning of 
the season. And you can keep them out. 
Twenty drops of carbolic acid poured on a 
hot shovel in a tightly-closed room will give 
off fumes that will kill all the flies in the 
room. Sticky fly-paper and poisons are 
useful, but the most effective way of getting 
flies out of a house is to kill them, one by 
one, with “‘swatters,”’ made of wire screen 
on the end of a stick. 

“Swat the fly” was the slogan of impor- 
tant campaigns carried on in a dozen Ameri- 
can cities last summer and is again the bat- 
tle cry of a larger and more elaborately 
planned warfare this summer. The crys- 
tallized experience of last year shows that 
while swatting is effective in houses, it is not 
a solution of the problem of ridding commu- 
nities of flies. But these campaigns have 
been of great value along educational lines. 
The crusade in Washington, D. C., attracts 
special attention because it is in the nation’s 
capital and it has the sanction and support 
of the health department. 

A contest with prizes for the largest num- 
bers of flies killed was conducted last summer 
by one of the leading evening newspapers. 
The health department was able, by closely 
observing the progress of this contest, to 
locate “fly centers,” or localities where 
unsanitary conditions provided breeding 
places for flies: Many of these places 
have been wiped out, and all of them will 
go. School teachers taught their pupils to 
regard the fly as the greatest menace to 
health. Settlement workers took up the 
fight, taught lessons of cleanliness and car- 


ried into the alleys warnings emphasized by 
striking pictures on cards. Commenda-. 
tions of the crusade came from pulpits and, 
while all Washington was swatting the fly 
with the mistaken idea that the pest could 
be wiped out by that means, a great awaken- 
ing was going on and the foundation being 
laid for complete victory in the future. _ 

The 1912 campaign in Washington 
opened informally in February when the 
same newspaper which conducted the con- 
test urged everybody to search for half 
dormant flies. It was pointed out that one 
female fly killed before the egg-laying season 
began would be worth several millions 
swatted lateron. The possibility of heading 
off millions of flies by a single stroke of a 
swatter or a blow from a folded newspaper 
appealed to the Washingtonian, and he went 
to work. 

Then, to prepare for the big fight a week 
of city cleaning was planned. The District 
Commissioners gave the aid of all the ma- 
chinery of the District government; the Y. 
M. C. A., the W. C. T. U., the public schools 
and in fact everybody in Washington went 
to work cleaning up. The District con- 
tractor could not handle the dirt and rub- 
bish unassisted but a Citizens’ Central 
Committee saw that he had help. Then 
the fly fight began and will be waged all 
summer along broader lines than those of 
the first campaign. 

Once a house is clear of flies, screens will 
keep them out. A mixture of carbolic acid 
and kerosene swabbed over a screen door 
will drive away the flies that usually con- 
gregate there waiting for some one to open 
it and let them in. If the garbage can is 
equipped with such a fly trap as can be 
bought in most house furnishing shops, the 
flies will gather there, for the most. part, 
and be caught before they can enter the 
house. Then, if food is kept screened and 
everything that goes into anyone’s mouth, 
spoons, tumblers and baby’s nursing-bottles 
are scalded after a fly has walked on them, 
there will be little danger of infection. 

The really important thing is to teach 
children that a fly is just as dangerous as a 
rattlesnake—even more so, for it leaves a 
poisoned trail wherever it walks. 

The test of the good housekeeper used to 
be the flyless house. Later it was the 
amount of fresh air and sunshine she let in. 
Now it is the combination of both—a task 
more difficult than that which grandmother 
faced, but not impossible. 


Dr WILEY! 
Department 


The articles in this department, one and all, are 
from the pen of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemisiry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who writes for this magazine 
exclusively. 

Dr. Wiley cordially welcomes questions from our 
readers, concerning the many phases of the great prob- 
lem of Pure Food, and its corollaries of sanitation 
and health. Persons seeking personal replies should 
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Ice Cream and Iced Drinks 


Make Sure that They Do Not Contain Poisonous Dyes, Ptomaine 
Possibilities or the Germs of Deadly Diseases 


of iced foods and drinks, one 

element of danger is common to 
all of them. When the external tempera- 
tures are high, radiation from the body is 
retarded and a feeling of discomfort, due to 
temperature, is experienced. It may be 
that the actual temperature of the body is 
not increased, because this can come about 
only as the result of disease, but all the 
avenues of disposing of the excess of temper- 
ature are called into active service. Chief 
among these are the pores of the skin, from 
which large quantities of perspiration pass, 
and this, on evaporation, produces a cooling 
effect, due to the fact that when water 
passes from a liquid to a gaseous state it 
absorbs a large quantity of heat. This heat 
comes from the body, and thus the tempera- 
ture of the body is kept uniform, although 
the external temperatures vary greatly and 
may be very high. 


Wier icea considering the character 


The sudden chilling of the esophagus and 
walls of the stomach cannot be looked upon 
with indifference. The digestion of large 
quantities of an iced food or beverage is 
attended with more or less danger, due to 
the cause mentioned. The sudden chilling 
of the walls of the stomach closes the excre- 
tory pores, stops the flow of pepsin, and 
favors the condition of acute indigestion. 
A rhymed reminder of this effect may not 
come amiss: 


Full many a man, both young and old, 
Has gone to his sarcophagus, 

By pouring water, icy cold, 
Adown his hot esophagus. 


A General Precaution 


To all persons, young and old, who wish to 
eat ices or drink iced beverages in hot 
weather, let this word of warning be given: 
eat or drink very slowly. Not only will the 
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relief which is desired and the pleasure 
which is secured be increased by this precau- 
tionary retardation, but the general effect of 
the cooling food or ‘beverage will be greatly 
enhanced. Mothers, especially, cannot be 
too insistent in cautioning their children to 
consume ices and iced beverages with delib- 
eration. The habit once formed will not 
be difficult to follow, and much suffering 
may be avoided and danger averted. 

I should not for a moment advise total 
abstinence from articles of this kind, but 
only a method of consumption which shall 
avoid any possible danger from the general 
chilling effects which are produced. Par- 
ticularly if one has been engaged in active 
exercise or hard labor, resulting naturally in 
thirst due to the loss of much moisture from 
the body, the greatest care should be exer- 
cised in drinking cold water or other cold 
drinks. 


What Is Ice Cream? 


Among the most common of the iced foods 
which come into their vogue in July is ice 
cream. What is it? The answer to this 
question would be difficult. It is not so 
difficult, however, to say what it should be. 
This product undoubtedly should corre- 
spond to its name, which indicates that it is 
4 composed essentially of cream, and custom 
‘ ¥ has established that it be sweetened with 

sugar, and flavored with some natural, 
harmless material. 

p We cannot define ice cream without first 
defining cream. Many definitions have 
been given of cream, but the name conveys 

wiv the same idea toall. It is the product sepa- 

rated from milk on standing or by centrif- 

} ugal action, and consists of a concentrated 

- mass of fat particles. In cream, how- 

ever, are all of the constituents of 

milk, namely, water, casein, milk 








retary of agriculture, fixing standards for 
food products under authority of Congress, 
cream is defined as follows: “‘Cream is that 
portion of milk, rich in milk fat, which 


_tises to the surface of milk on standing 


or is separated from it by centrifugal 
force, is fresh and clean, and contains not 
less than eighteen (18) per cent of milk 
fat.” 

The best cream is separated from milk as 
soon as it is drawn from the udder and while 
still warm, by running it through a separa- 
tor. The principle of the separator is 
based upon centrifugal action, and the au- 
ference in specific gravity between the milk 
fat particles and the rest of the milk. The 
fat of milk is not dissolved in the milk, but is 
suspended in small particles throughout the 
mass, and it is to this suspension of fat 
particles that the white color of milk is 
chiefly due. The fat particles are lighter 
than the other constituents of the milk, and 
hence, if subjected to centrifugal action, the 
fat particles gather on that part of the 
whirled liquid nearest to the axis. The 
heavier particles of milk go toward the cir- 
cumference. 

By the use of an appropriate whirling 
machine called a separator, the fat particles 
can be almost completely separated from 
the other part of the milk. This separated 
cream should be at once cooled and kept at a 
temperature not above fifty, and better not 
above forty degrees Fahrenheit. It should 
also be used, if 7 possible, within twenty-four 
hours after separation, Such cream, drawn 
from healthy cows, in a cleanly manner, is 
pure, wholesome, and does not have a 
very high bacterial count. This is the 
material which should form the bulk of ice 
cream. 





sugar, and mineral matters. 
eset - WAKE 
‘ The Legal Definition of Cream YOUR. | 
TIME! 


Legally, cream has been defined by —— 
the Congress of the United States as a 
product secured from milk in the man- 
ner above described, and containing 
not less than twenty per cent of butter 
fat. This definition applies only in the 
District of Columbia. 

Tn the regulations issued by the sec- 
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Standards for Ice Cream 


The secretary of agriculture, under au- 
thority of Congress, has also fixed standards 
for ice cream, which are as follows: 


i. Ice cream is a frozen product made from cream 
and sugar, with or without a natural flavoring, and 
contains not less than fourteen (14) per cent of milk 
fat. 

2. Fruit ice cream is a frozen product made from 
cream, sugar, and sound, clean, mature fruits, and 
contains not less than twelve (12) per cent of milk 
fat. 

3. Nut ice cream is a frozen product made from 
cream, sugar, and sound, non-rancid nuts, and con- 
tains not less than twelve (12) per cent of milk fat. 


A great many of the states have adopted 
these standards for ice cream, but, as is 
usually the case, certain manufacturers 
who make a cheaper product have bitterly 
opposed them. The usual appeals have 
been made to higher authorities to suspend 
the action of these standards and to allow 
anything which looked like ice cream, and 
was frozen, to be sold under that name. 

Inacase brought in the District of Colum- 
bia by the health office against the manu- 
facturer of a debased ice cream, which had 
a very low content of butter fat and a very 
high content of bacteria, and which con- 
tained a thickener to make it hold up for an 
indefinite period, testimony was given to the 
_ effect that ice cream could be properly made 
without having either milk or cream in it, 
and the judge of the court upheld this theory 
and refused to apply the standards which 
have been fixed by the Department of 
Agriculture under the authority of Con- 
gress. Later, however, the judge of the 
Federal Court in Cincinnati upheld 
the standards as legal, 


and no higher 
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judicial authority has yet reversed his de- 
cision. 

There is no doubt of the fact that the 
great majority of consumers of this product 
stand sturdily for the high standard of pu- 
rity here set forth. The question is simply 
how long will the mercenary interests of 
those interested chiefly in making money by 
using cheaper ingredients be allowed to 
control in this matter? 

Unfortunately, the trade journals de- 
voted to this industry have quite uniformly 
taken the side of the debased product, and 
the amount of bitter vituperation which has 
been poured upon the heads of those who 
stood for the pure standard is only an illus- 
tration of what every official who does his 
duty to the people may expect from the 
vested interests. 


Ingredients of So-Called Ice Cream 


A list of the materials which one may 
often get in ordering ice cream is of a kind 
to restrict the demand when the knowledge 
of the number and nature of the ingredients 
is spread abroad. First of all, attention 
may be called to the fact that a large amount 
of so-called ice cream contains no cream at 
all. It very often does not contain so much 
as whole milk. Very often skim milk is one 
of theingredients, and still oftener condensed 
milk, which frequently contains even less 
butter fat than the normal average of milk. 

In order that as little ice as possible may 
be used, and the resulting frozen product 
still hold its shape, various thickeners have 
been employed. Among these may be men- 
tioned starch and gelatin. As regards 
wholesomeness, if the starch and gelatin 
are pure perhaps no question can be raised. 
There is, however, a question 
of deception and possible in- 
jury from long keeping, which 


The consumer supposes that 
the consistency of an ice cream, 
that is, whether it is hard or 
soft, is determined by the de- 
gree of freezing, and since one 
of the principal recommenda- 







is its temperature, any process 
by means of which a higher 
temperature can be maintained 
and the apparent consistency of 
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the product retained, would be a deception. 
Moreover, starch is not cream, and espe- 
cially if it is to be used by invalids or very 
young persons, starch itself may prove 
highly injurious. Therefore, both for eth- 
ical reasons, to avoid deception, and for 
hygienic reasons, to avoid injury, starch in 
any of its preparations has no place in ice 
cream. 

Gelatin is often made from materials 
which are themselves inedible. Sometimes 
it is manufactured in glue factories, and no 
one can tell just where glue ends and gela- 
tin begins. The bacterial content of the 
gelatin is often very high, and the bleach- 
ing agents which are used in whitening it are 
not always completely removed. Gelatin, 
therefore, may be 
ranked with starch 
in so far as its pres- 
ence in ice cream is 
concerned. Ethic- 
ally, it is improper 
to use it, and it may 
also threaten health. 
Pure ice cream needs 
neither starch nor 
gelatin, nor any 
other thickening 
agent. 

Another constitu- 
ent which is often 
found in ice: cream 
is eggs. In regard to 
eggs, the same re- 
mark may be made 
as in the case of 
starch. If the eggs 
are fresh there can 
be little, if any, ob- 
jection to them on the ground of health. 
The addition of eggs, however, to a product 
of this kind makes it a custard and not a 
cream, and ice cream does not imply in any 
way a product containing eggs. A mixture 
of fresh, wholesome eggs with ice cream 
might very properly be offered to the con- 
sumer under the name of frozen custard, 
without deception and without injury. 


“Homogenized”? Cream 


An implement was recently invented for 
use with milk and cream, called:a ‘“‘homo- 
genizer.”” Briefly, this machine has for its 
purpose the breaking of the granules of the 





This shows how the fat globules of cream in 
its natural state appear under a microscope 
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fat, so that they may easily become distrib- 
uted in the form of an emulsion in a milk or 
cream. This is accomplished by subjecting 
the milk or cream to a tremendous pressure, 
in strong vessels capable of bearing the 
strain, and forcing it through orifices which 
are smaller than the fat globules. The fat 
globules thus are of necessity disintegrated 
and distributed throughout the mass in the 
form of an emulsion. 

It may be suggested that there can be n 
objection to a process of this kind, that it 
even might promote digestion, et cetera. 
The fact of the case is that milk which is 
homogenized becomes as thick and viscous 
as cream, and cream which is homogenized 
becomes extremely viscous, and, apparently, 

in both cases,a much 
larger quantity of 
fat is present than is 
actually the case. 
The effect of homo- 
. genization is there- 
fore deceptive. 
Naturally, hom- 
ogenized milk or 
cream, when worked 
into icecream, would 
seem to contain more 
fat than is really the 
case. If this element 
of deception were re- 
moved, in my opin- 
ion, there could be 
no possible objection 
to the process known 
as homogenization. 
When we remember 
that, with the addi- 
tion of a little bit of 
annatto, an ordinary milk might be passed 
through an instrument of this kind and 
come out as beautiful, thick, viscous, yellow 
cream, the possibilities for deception are 
very much increased. 

This process is now coming largely into 
use in the manufacture of ice cream, the 
practice to a considerable extent being to 
mix butter which has not been salted, or 
salted butter which has been washed to re- 
move the salt, with skim milk, and then to 
pass this mixed mass through a homoge- 
nizer, from which it emerges as thick and 
viscous cream. Thus the ice cream which 
you buy at the present time may have been 
made from skim milk and butter. 
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Peri in Fourth of July Ice Cream 


The greatest sale of ice cream in any one 
day of the year takes place on the Fourth of 
July. There is naturally a big demand for 
the raw materials, which sometimes may be 
dificult to supply. It is very common to 
place ice cream in, cold storage for several 
weeks before the Fourth of July, to supply 
the demand. 

It isnot an uncommon thing, in reading of 
the accidents due to this patriotic celebra- 
tion, to find included with them cases of 
ptomaine poisoning, attributed to ice cream. 
Good mothers will take care that the ice 
cream their children eat on the Fourth of 
July is not the stored kind. There is no 
food product that 
bears storage so 
poorly as milk and 
cream, and it is the 
consensus of opinion 
among hygienists 
who have studied 
the milk and cream 
problem that the 
only safe way to pre- 
serve either of these 
products for any 
length of time is 
either by condensa- 
tionand sterilization, 
or by drying. Even 
with the utmost care 
milk and cream are 
found to deteriorate 
in protracted cold 
storage. 


Arsenic in the Color- 
ing Matter 


One of the unfortunate tastes which have 
been cultivated in this country is a desire to 
eat highly colored ice cream. To my mind 
the natural color of the rich cream is the 
most attractive one that could possibly be 
used, but on the Fourth of July, particularly, 
red, white, and blue colors are much in de- 
mand. The white is not difficult to obtain, 
since the “cream” which very commonly en- 
tersinto the composition of ice cream is more 
the color of skim milk than of any other dairy 
product. Thered, blueand green colors of ice 
cream are usually imparted by aniline dyes. 
Aniline dyes are unobjectionable for fabrics, 
but are always out of place in food products. 





Showing the effect of running cream through 
a “homogenizer,” which disintegrates the fat 
globules 


I need not dwell here on the dangers 
attending the use of coal-tar colors (in other 
words, aniline colors) in foods. Out. of 
many hundreds of such colors that have been 
made, only seven have been deemed safe 
enough for toleration by the authorities of 
the Department of Agriculture, and even 
these seven are permitted to carry a certain 
amount of arsenic If it is necessary, in 
order to sustain 2 man and prevent starva- 
tion, to use products containing arsenic, they 
might be tolerated, but when we consider 
that perfectly wholesome and nutritious food 
can be obtained in sufficient abundance for 
the needs of man, without the addition of 
articles containing arsenic, there can be no 
possible excuse for tolerating them at all. 
It is extremely diffi- 
cult to get aniline 
dyes free of arsenic. 
It should not be at 
all difficult to ex- 
clude these dyes 
from food products. 

I cannot cite spe- 
cific cases where the 
color in icecream has 
produced serious or 
fatal illness. Such 
proof is indeed most 
difficult. For in- 
stance, if one were 
madeill byice cream, 
this illness might be 
due to a number of 
causes: first, the 
shock produced by 
the cold; second, the 
presence of large 
numbers of irritating 
bacteria; third, the 
development of ptomaines; and fourth, con- 
tamination of the cream by the container. 
Symptoms produced by all of these causes 
might be very much alike, hence it would be 
quite impossible to distinguish definitely 
between them. 

The-danger from these colors in ice cream 
is not that of serious illness or death, but of 
a continued attack upon the vital centers, 
due to the character of the material and its 


probable contamination with arsenic. Ar- 


senic is what is known as a cumulative 
poison. Small quantities of it at first often 
appear to be advantageous, and it is used 
by physicians in certain cases as a tonic, 
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but continued use, even in small quantities, 
is always dangerous, and hence the part of 
wisdom is to exclude it, in so far as possible, 
from foods. 

My advice is to refuse to eat any aad 
products colored with aniline dyes, The 
natural colors of theingredients of food prod- 
ucts are the only ones, to my mind, which 
should ever be permitted, and the yellow 
tint imparted to ice cream by the cream 
itself is the only color which may be safe, 
aside from those which are in natural fruits 
or fruit juices used for flavoring purposes. 
Red colors can easily be secured from small 
berries and other fruits, and these should be 
the only ones tolerated. 


Dangers of Bacterial Infection from 
Ice Cream 


This is, from the health point of view, the 
most important section of this paper. In 
an article contributed to Bulletin No. 41 of 
the United States Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service, I called attention particu- 
larly to this matter. The following quota- 


tion from that article will show just what | 


may be expected in the general consumption 
of ice creams. 

“Between October 13, 1906, and July 
29, 1907, 263 samples of ice cream, collected 
in the city of Washington, were investi- 
gated. That the bacterial flora [germ 
growths] in the majority of these ice creams 
was numerically enormous may be gleaned 
from the following summary: 


Samples Showing— 


From 100,000 to 250,000 organisms per cubic 
CENTIMELET ar \eley «ase « sie res 2 
250,000 to 500,000 organisms 
per cubic centimeter ..... 
From 500,000 to 1,000,000 organisms 
per cubic centimeter..... 
From 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 crgan- 
isms per cubic centimeter. ; 
2,000,000 tO 5,000,000 organ- 
isms per cubic centimeter. . 
From 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 organ- 
isms per cubiccentimeter. 
From 10,000,000 to 25,000,000 organ- 
isms per cubic centimeter. 
From 25,000,000 to 50,000,000 organ- 
isms per cubic centimeter. . 
From. 50,000,000 tO 100,000,000 or- 
ganisms per cubic centi- 
MOStens eo cet. cone 
Above 100,000,000 organisms per 
cubic centimeter......... 


From 


From 
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A study of the individual results from 
which the above summary was made shows 
that the average number of organisms per 
cubic centimeter is 26,612,371. The maxi- 
mum count obtained was 365,000,000, the 
minimum 137,500 per cubic centimeter. Of 
the total number of samples, 71.1 per cent 
showed the presence of gas-producing organ- 
isms when 2 per cent dextrose fermentation 
tubes were inoculated with 0.01 cubic centi- 
meter of the sample. 

Reports on the presence or absence of 
streptococci [disease-producing bacteria, or 
germs] were made on 115 of the above sam- 
ples. Of this number 38.3 per cent showed 
the presence of the organism, and 61.7 
per cent of the samples examined failed to 
show it when tested by the method above 
described. 


Clean Places of Manufacture are Few 


Above all, the places where the ice cream 
is made should be under careful supervision. 
By such supervision the character of the raw 
materials is ascertained, whetherfresh cream 
or some substitute therefor is employed, and 
the condition of the apparatus and of the 
factory in general from a sanitary point of 
view is determined. In the paper just 
quoted the following data were given: 

“During the course of this investigation 
fifty-three manufactories of ice cream in 
Washington, large and small, have been 
visited in order to determine the sanitary 
conditions prevailing where this food prod- 
uct is manufactured. In 62.2 per cent of 
these places the ice cream is made in the 
basements or cellars. In nearly all cases 
they are improperly constructed to meet the 
demand of sanitary conditions. The ceil- 
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ings are low and generally show a gross col- 
lection of filth and cobwebs on the rough 
joints overhead. Occasionally a cellar is 
finished with a metal ceiling or plaster, but 
even when such improvements are noticed 
the absence of natural proper light or venti- 
lation generally makes the cellar basement 
in Washington anunfit place for the manu- 
facture on preparation of ice cream. Many 
of the buildings are of old-time construction 


and were not originally designed for the- 


present-day purposes. With such construc- 
tion as they show it is practically impossible 
to keep the average basement or cellar in a 
proper and fit condition for the handling of 
milk, cream, and milk products, no matter 
how honest and thorough may be the at- 
tempts of the tenants to do so. 

“In many cases the tenants have much to 
contend with and report that their landlords 
are wholly unwilling to make alterations or 
necessary improvements, and if such are 
made it must be done entirely at the ex- 
pense of the tenant. Sometimes, however, 
the fault does not lie exclusively with the 
landlord. Very frequently the basement 
in one of these establishments is used not 
only for the manufacture of ice cream and 
frozen dainties, but also as.a storage room for 
all the old waste which may have accumu- 
lated for years past—old broken furniture, 
scraps of metal, cast-off clothing, broken 
boxes, barrels, moth-eaten rugs, matting— 
in fact, one may find just such worthless 
stuff as generally collects about the dwelling 
house in the course of time. ‘Such articles 
must of course pollute, and most danger- 
ously, any food products which are brought 
into their proximity, and the nature 
of the bacterial flora found in the 
foodstuffs manufactured in these 
insanitary surroundings fully bears 
out the truth of the above state- 
ment. 

_ “While the premises are them- 

selves of insanitary construction, an 
immense benefit would accrue to 
the consumers of ice creams, char- 
lotte russes, cream puffs, custards, 
etc., if a general housecleaning on 
the part of the tenants were de- 
manded and enforced.” 

A classification was made, so far 
as possible, on the basis of “clean, 
dirty, fair, and filthy.” Three 
places, or 5.6 per cent, were found 


clean; sixteen places, or 30.1 per cent, fair; 
nineteen, or 35.8 per cent, dirty; and nine, 
or 16.9 per cent, filthy. 

The sanitary studies made in other cities 
show that Washington is no worse than 
many other places, and perhaps not so bad. 

There is perhaps no common article of 
food in which the method of manufacture 
and distribution needs a more thorough 
overhauling than in the case of ice cream. 
It seems strange that those engaged in this 
business should exhibit such hostility to all 
proposals which have been offered for the 
betterment of their product. Instead of 
injuring business in the manufacture of ice 
cream, the adoption of the use of only 
proper and pure materials, the maintenance 
of a sanitary factory, and provision for a 
prompt distribution of the product, would 
do more to increase the volume of trade than 
could any other thing. 


Ice Cream Cones 


Another form in which ice cream is largely 
sold is in conical containers made of wheat 
flour and baked to a crisp. Where these 
cereal containers are fresh and clean they 
are not objectionable. 

In order, however, that they may keep 
for a long time and im all parts of the coun- 
try, and over long periods of transporta- 
tion, it was a common practice some time 
ago to put borax or boric acid in them as a 
preservative. Large numbers of shipments 
of cones of this kind have been seized and 
condemned under the Food and Drugs Act. 
Where ice cream cones are sold it is highly 





Frequently the basement is used as a storage room 
for all the old waste which may have accumulated 
jor years 
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important that the health officer should 
see to it that they are clean, wholesome, 
freshly baked, and free from added injuri- 
ous substances, like a chemical preservative. 

It would not be, in my opinion, to the 
best interests of the happiness and welfare 
of children to prohibit sales of cones. If 
the materials thus dispensed are clean, 
wholesome, and free from any contamina- 
tion, there seems to be no valid objection to 
their use, provided the parents of children 
who buy them are aware of the fact that 
they are eating this kind of food. 

There is a distinct difference in the atti- 
tude of makers and dealers respecting what 


should be designated as ice cream. A large 
number of manufacturers believe that ice 
cream should have at least as much cream 
in it as the minimum standard requires, 
that is, fourteen per cent., and a large 
number of states have fixed that as the legal 
standard. Another large contingent of 
manufacturers and dealers has violently 
opposed a standard of this kind, claiming 
the right to call by the name “ice cream” 
any frozen, sweetened and flavored product 
which resembles cream in any respect. 

It is evident that any attempt to pre- 
scribe a minimum quantity of cream in a 
product of this kind will be stoutly resisted 
by certain manufacturers and! dealers, and 
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pursuing this kind of reasoning to its legiti- 
mate result, it is evident that any product 
which looks like or resembles ice cream in 
any way, even if it contains no dairy prod- 
uct whatever, may be made and sold under 
that name. 


Hokey Pokey 


In some cities, and I have noticed it par- 


‘ticularly in Washington, a dubious kind of 


‘ersistent” ice creamis sold from small push 

carts for a cent a spoonful. This confection 

is commonly known as “hokey pokey.” 
Investigations of its character are not 





calculated to inspire any very great con- 
fidence in its wholesomeness; in fact, in 
many cases the material is totally unfit for 
consumption. The hokey pokey venders 
should be kept under strict supervision by 
the health authorities, to insure their prod- 
uct being really fit for food. 

The greatest danger attendant upon such 
cheap and popular products as ice cream 
cones and hokey pokey is that low-grade 
materials willbe used, that they will not be 
handled in a cleanly manner, and that they 
will not be kept cool at all stages of their. 
production and sale, so as to prevent the 
dangerous spoilage which always threatens 
a milk product, especially in hot weather. 


. 
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** Board Walk?’ Cais: Their True Inwardness 


Samples of Candy from the Atlantic City Board Walk, Analyzed 
Under the Direction of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


HE purity or impurity of the low- 
priced candies sold in large quan- 
tities at summer resorts suggested 

the advisability of the chemical analysis, 
under the direction of the Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health, of typical specimens of confection- 
ery purchased from the stocks on sale along 
the Atlantic City Board Walk. Accord- 
ingly twenty or more such samples were 
bought by a representative of the maga- 
zine and shipped to Washington for this 
purpose. They were analyzed in a chem- 
ical laboratory under the direction of Dr. 
Wiley. 

It is interesting to know that the dyes 
with which the candies were colored were 
in such minute quantities that it was im- 
practicable to identify them further than 
to show that they were coal tar or aniline 
dyes. Samples of cotton wool colored with 
the dyes extracted from the candies are in 
the hands of the editors. For instance, a 
piece of yarn of a pale pink hue was colored 
by dye extracted from pink paste. Yarn of 
a bright pink derived its color from pink 
lozenges. Another, paler pink, came from 
gum drops. A wisp of pale green yarn tells 
the story of green paste. Candy eggs of 
violet hue left only a pale pink tint in the 


yarn. A brilliant orange tells the tale of 
some hard candy marbles, which were red. 


Orange-colored candy eggs deposited a . 


canary color. The orange hue in gum 
drops left an apricot tint upon the yarn. 

It is consoling to reflect that the tints 
used in the candies on sale at this great 
resort are not in large enough quantities to 
affect seriously the health of the consumer. 
This would seem to bear out the assertion 
made in an article on candy printed in 
Goop HousEeKEEePInG MaGazin_E in March, 
1911, that the great bulk of candy of moder- 
ate price is harmless. ; 

Dr. Wiley’s remarks concerning glucose 
and invert sugar merit attention. Invert 
sugar occurs naturally in honey and in 
some fruits, and by some chemists is called 
glucose. It must not be confounded with 
the glucose of commerce, which is a viscous, 
syrupy body, made by hydrolizing starch 
with an acid. Invert sugar is made from 
cane sugar by warming it with an acid,. or 
by treating it with an inverting enzyme de- 
rived from yeast. Its composition is en- 
tirely different from the glucose of commerce 
derived from any starch, corn usually in 
this country; potato starch, abroad. Fol- 
lowing is his report, together with the chem- 


ical analysis of the various candies. 


The Doctor's Report on the Candies 


I BEG to submit the following report of 
examination made of samples of candies 
furnished me by Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
MacazineE. The analytical data were ob- 
tained in the Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, of Washington, D. C., under my 
supervision. In this institute the maga- 
zine’s laboratory of the Bureau of Foods has 
the opportunity of securing the services of 
the best experts, several of whom have been 
trained by me, and whose work can be 
relied upon as accurate and painstaking. 
The description of the candies is given in 
the analytical report which follows. The 
data show that in these candies glucose was 


one of the chief constituents. It will be 
noticed that, except in one instance, the 
sum of the percentage of sucrose (cane 
sugar) and glucose and ash does not reach 
100. In these cases the, other materials 
present are water, gum, etc. 

It will be observed that in five cases the 
quantity of glucose in the candy was greater 
than that of sugar. In only four of the 
samples was glucose absent; two of those 
were pastes and the other two were samples 
of mints. 

With sugar at five cents per pound and 
glucose at two and one-half cents a pound, 
the cost of the raw materials from which the 
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candies were made did not average over four 
cents per pound. The cost of manufacture 
I am not acquainted with, but it probably 





































terial. 

A careful examination of all the samples 
failed to detect the presence of arsenic 
therein. They were also free from coatings. 
. The dye materials were in such minute 
_ quantities that it was impracticable to iden- 
tify them further than to show that they 
were coal-tar or aniline dyes. Samples of 
cotton wool colored with these dyes have 
been transmitted. [See note preceding this 
article. ] 

In regard to the percentage of ash, it is 
interesting to know that pure sugar con- 
tains almost no ash, as is shown by Sample 
No. 2, which was made of pure sugar, 
flavored with peppermint, the percentage of 
ash being only .o25 of t per cent. The same 
is true of Sample No. 14, which also con- 
tained no material except sugar, flavoring 
and water. Sample No. 17, containing 6.35 
per cent of glucose, also shows a low per- 
centage of ash. The high percentages of 
ash found in Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 7 probably 
are due largely to common salt, though the. 
quantity of material was so small that the 
identification of the nature of the ash was 
not undertaken. 






would not exceed the cost of the raw ma- * 


The general result would indicate that 
these candies are free from any deleterious 
substance, assuming that the dyes were of 
the permissible kind, and assuming that 
glucose itself is a wholesome substance. 
On these assumptions, the consumption of 
candy of the above description in moderate 
quantities could not be regarded as threaten- 
ing, in any way, the health of the consumer. 

Considering the prices at which they are 
sold, however, and the possibility of using 
only pure sugar in the making of candies, it 
is evident that they could have been made 
much more palatable, as far as sweetness is 
concerned, by using sugar and invert sugar 
alone as the saccharine base of the con- 
fections. A short time before my retire- 
ment from the Bureau of Chemistry, I 
instituted a series of experimental demon- 
strations in the manufacture of candy from - 
pure sugar, and ina cheap way. This work 
had already made such progress at the time 
of my leaving the Bureau as to warrant me 
in saying that all forms of desirable candies 
can be made in an attractive way by the 
use of pure sugar and invert sugar alone, 
with such flavoring materials as honey and 
the usual essential oils, and entirely free 
from any added color save that which can 
be secured by the ingredients themselves, 
with the help of burnt sugar. 


Results of Analysis of Candy Purchased on the Board 
Walk at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Sample Name Kind Sugar Glucose Ash Price 
No. : . 5 F ae 4 ia ' percent percent percent 
I oster’s Drug Store orehound drops 66.8 .78 -16 Re) 
2 Higgins, A. F. - Pulled candy, peppermint 9 ee 2 .02 se 
Bi Higgins, A. F. Wrapped caramels 47-32 40.47 59 oor 
4 James Improved Salt water taffy 49.79 43.20 5.48 ce 
5 Tripician’s Nut fudge 40.26 32.89 546 Re 
6 Woolworth Gumidrops 22.46 ‘52.42 12 10 
q Woolworth Wrapped. caramels 21.26 409.91 59 10 
8 Woolworth Easter eggs 51.90 40.86 .09 10 
9 Woolworth Cream caramels 36.24 54.46 20 IO 
10 Woolworth Red cherry drops 50.96 40.59 08 IO 
II Woolworth Mixed bonbons Hose Sis 18 .10 
12 Fralinger Nut fudge 49.87 34.62 49 05 
13 Fralinger Paste, orange flavor 16.89 otias 2 1 5 
14 Fralinger Mints 82.33 sees 025 do* 
is Fralinger Coated marshmallows A533 20:76 aaa ‘40* 
16 Fralinger Mixed candy 54.28 14.58 28 30% 
17 Fralinger Mint wafers s19.22 6.35 .096 oF 
18 Fralinger Gumdrops 39-49 49.78 14 30* 
19 Fralinger Paste 16.89 oe oe 41 30* 
Fralinger Taffy, Wrapped stick 52.04 44.75 LS ; on 


*Price per pound; other prices are per box or package. 
tThis sample was purchased in Washington, D. C. 
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The Attack on Caroline Bartlett Crane 


And a Defense of This Able and Fearless Woman Who Exposed 
the Iniquities of the Government Meat Inspection Service 


tary science in the United States 

is Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane. 
She is the author of a number of sanitary 
inspection reports of various cities, giving 
her time almost entirely to such work. 

Mrs. Crane made an investigation of the 
meat inspection ser- 
vice of the federal 
government, and 
when Representa- 
tive Nelson of Wis- 
consin recently in- 
troduced in Congress 
a resolution calling 
for a thorough in- 
vestigation of this 
service, Mrs. Crane 
made a dignified and 
extended statement 
before the committee 
on expenditures of 
the Department of 
Agriculture. She 
brought forward 
documentary evi- 
dence in support of 
her accusation that 
grave faults were 
permitted in the in- 
spection service, and 
all of them in the 
interest of the 
packer. She showed, 
especially, that the 
provision of the act 
which requires that 
all pieces of flesh 
be stamped was persistently violated, and 
even that the seals which were placed on 
cars of meat had been broken, presumably 
with the intention of tampering with the 
contents. 

In addition to Mrs. Crane’s testimony, 
former employees of the inspection service 
gave evidence confirming, in every particu- 
lar, the charges which Mrs. Crane presented. 
Before the Nelson investigation began, 


’ 
C)i: of the foremost workers in sani- 









Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane 


the Department of Agriculture issued a 
circular, from the office of the secretary, 
making a contemptible attack upon Mrs. 
Crane. It refers to her in the following 
language: 

(1) Mrs. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE, 
who is now under contract to work for the National 
Cash Register Co., of 
Dayton, Chio, at a com- 
pensation of $100 per 
day. Mrs. Crane has 
been investigating the 
meat-inspection service 
for some years and it 
would be interesting to 
learn who is. paying for 
the work. She has travel- 
ed extensively and well 
and the expense con- 
nected therewith has 
been large. Who has 
stood the expense? 


The italics are re- 
produced as printed 
in the Department 
circular. 

The facts about 
this National Cash 
Register Company 
matter are as fol- 
lows: The president, 
after hearing Mrs. 
Crane’s lecture on 
public schools sani- 
tation, in New York 
early last February, 
asked her to come to 
Dayton, O., and 
make a sanitary sur- 
vey of his plant, and 
suggest any possible improvement in con- 
ditions for employees. An engagement of 
two days was made at $200 a day and ex- 
penses, Mrs. Crane’s usual terms. The 
Dayton Chamber of Commerce and the 
Board of Education afterward engaged 
Mrs. Crane for three more days’ work in 
the city, at $100 a day. 

The official attack upon Mrs. Crane sets a 
record in official documents which has never 
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before been attempted by any department 
of the government. The statements made in 
regard to Mrs. Crane are clearly libelous, 
and had they been made by a private indi- 
vidual, would be actionable in a court of 
. justice. 

Sitting at the table to look after the in- 
terests of the Department at the inves- 
tigation was Solicitor McCabe, puissant 
genius of endless trouble and investigation, 
solicitor without Act of Congress, and con- 
trary to the provisions of the Revised Stat- 
utes; dominant in the secretary’s office and 
defender of the besmirched faith of the De- 
partment on all occasions. In commenting 
on McCabe’s appearance at this prelimi- 
nary hearing, the editor of one of the Wash- 
ington dailies made the following remark: 


Tf the Department has nothing to conceal and 
nothing to fear from an investigation, it ought not 
to be protesting against the passage of the resolution. 
Rather, it should welcome the chance to silence 
any charges. The activity and zeal of Mr. McCabe 
are calculated to give a bad impression to the public. 
Speaking broadly, Mr. McCabe does not enjoy 
such a fund of public confidence as to prejudice in 
favor of the side he so enthusiastically espouses 
in this sort of an affair. 


Sensational charges are made by the 
Nelson resolution, among them the fol- 
lowing: 

That the secretary of agriculture and Dr. 
Melvin, by published regulations and other 
means, have specifically authorized nullifi- 
cations both of the law and intent of the 
Meat Inspection Act. To such an extent 
has this been done, says the resolution, 
that the phrase “U. S. Inspected and 
Passed” can no longer be taken as a guaran- 
ty that the articles are sound, healthful, 
wholesome and fit for human food; 

That the packing establishments have 
been guilty of grave violations of the law; 

That the Department has had full knowl- 
edge of these violations, and yet has con- 
doned them, and that instructions are issued 
to the inspectors of the Bureau which are 
not made known to the public, but are made 
known to the packers; 

That the standards which at first were 
fixed have been lowered by the Department 
so as to be more lenient with the inspection; 

That the reports of the Department have 
systematically deceived the people with 
regard to the thoroughness of the inspection, 
and that this lowering of standards has been 
brought about by the influence of the packers; 








That many of the operations connected 
with meat inspection, which should be per- 
formed by the employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are, in fact, performed 
by employees of the packing establishments. 


More Secret Circulars 


It was shown by Mrs. Crane, from off- 
cial documents, that the meat inspection 
was not nearly so rigid as the annual re- 
ports of the Bureau of Animal Industry 


indicated. Within a very short time after 


an annual report had stated that the condi- 
tions of inspection were wholly satisfactory, 
a secret circular was issued asking inspectors 
to take a little more care in regard to per- 
mitting improper meats to be shipped to the 
South. 

Another secret circular called attention 
to discrepancies between the number of 
animals condemned and those sent to the 
tanks to be worked up into fertilizing mate- 
rials. This circular did not make a plea to 
have more animals sent to the tanks, but 
suggested that steps be taken to make the. 
reports more nearly agree. It was shown 
by documentary evidence that inspection 
of meats for foreign export was far more 
rigid than for domestic consumption. A 
secret circular called attention to the fact 
that tongues and other parts of animals 
from which diseased portions of the meat 
had been cut, should not be passed for ship- 
ment to foreign countries, although no ob- 
jection was made to their use for home con- 
sumption. It was shown that tongues and 
other parts of the bodies from which ulcers 
and diseased tissues had been cut, went 
freely into domestic consumption. 

It was shown that while the law requires 
each part of an animal to be separately 
stamped, the secret regulations permitted 
whole carloads of unstamped pieces of ani- 
mals to be transported, the car alone being 
sealed and marked. It was further shown 
that these seals were often broken, and no 
attempts were made to punish those who 
violated the law by breaking the seals. 

Mrs. Crane characterized the annual re- 
port of the Bureau of Animal Industry as a 
brief for the packers, and showed in a con- 
vincing manner how the actual conditions 
which obtain differ from the rosy conditions 
which are set forth. 

Mrs. Crane also brought out the difficulty 
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which she experienced in securing copies of 
the secret circulars. In these circulars, 
those receiving them are often cautioned 
against showing them to the public. It was 
only after the hearings were determined 
upon that, through her influence, the Li- 
brary of Congress succeeded in getting copies 
of all the secret circulars but one, although 
the law requires that copies of all the publi- 
cations of the Government be deposited in 
the Congressional Library. 

Mrs. Crane asserts that standards of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry were actually 
lowered after the agitation created by the 
novel called “The Jungle,” instead of being 
raised. This was achieved, she declares, 
by the decision of a commission appointed 
by Secretary Wilson, every member of the 
commission having expressed views on meat 
inspection which were known to the Secre- 
tary in advance. It is only fair, in this con- 
nection, to give the other view of the meat 
inspection service. Following are extracts 
quoted from an address given by Dr. Melvin 
at a pure food congress in New York in the 
autumn of rg1t: 


The federal inspection has reached a high degree 
of efficiency. It has been in operation for nearly 
twenty years, and for the last four years has been 
conducted under the new law which confers author- 
ity and appropriates funds sufficient to make it 
much more comprehensive and efficient. 

Recent statistics of the federal inspection show 
that nearly two per cent of the carcasses are affected 
with some disease or condition making it necessary 
to condemn them either in whole or in part. Of these 
condemnations nearly 87 per cent are due to tuber- 
culosis alone. We find that about one per cent of 
cattle and over two per cent of hogs slaughtered 
under federal inspection are affected with this dis- 
ease to a greater or less extent. So far as the retail 
price is concerned, it is doubtful if inspection causes 
any increase. The dealer who sells uninspected 
meat will ask as much for it as for inspected. 


In regard to this statement, I do not see 
any reason why this should not be the case. 
The Government pays for the inspection, 
and hence there is no reason why the owners 
of inspected meat should ask more for it 
than those who sell uninspected meat. 


To meet the first requirement (i. e., to protect 
the consumer from diseased or otherwise unwhole- 
some meat) there should be a competent veter- 
inary inspection of the carcass at the time of 
slaughter, or, in case inspection at the time of 
slaughter is impracticable, the inspection may 
be performed later if certain organs are retained 
with the carcass. Too often the local meat 


inspection service, where it exists at all, does not 
provide for an inspection of this kind, but consists 


merely in the inspection of the meat as it is offered 
for sale in the markets, with sometimes a sanitary 
supervision of the markets. Although such inspec- 
tion has some value, it is far less important than 
the veterinary inspection of the carcass at the time of 
slaughter. The average consumer is able to deter- 
mine for himself whether or not meat is tainted or 
spoiled, but he is not usually able to determine for 
himself whether or not it comes from an animal af- 
fected with a dangerous disease. Neither can evena 
skilled inspector always detect disease in meat after 
it has been dressed and the viscera disposed of. 


In regard to the statements made by 
Dr. Melvin, it does not seem that it would 
be a hardship to mark all meats from in- 
fected animals, since, according to his state- 
ment, it would. affect only one per cent of 
cattle and two per cent of hogs. 

If the flesh of all of these animals were 
destroyed or used for fertilizing and tech- 
nical purposes, the loss would. not be of a 
character to increase the price of meat above 
one or two per cent, variations which are 
exceeded almost every week by manipula- 
tions of the packers. 

Also, if the viscera are the only parts by 
which disease can be ascertained, it is not 
fair to the consumer to pass the flesh of ani- 
mals whose viscera disclose the presence of 
tuberculosis. The consumer should de- 
mand either that the flesh of all tuberculous 
animals be destroyed, or else that those 
portions of it which are supposed by the in- 
spector to be fit for consumption be marked 
so that the consumer may know that they 
came from animals afflicted with tubercu- 
losis. This is not done, and by reason of this 
failure, consumers are exposed to physical ' 
dangers. 3 

Let the consumer insist that the flesh of 
all diseased animals be so marked that the 
purchaser who desires to get meat entirely 
free from taint can do so. Those who would 
prefer to buy the affected meat may also 
have that privilege, on the supposition, of 
course, that it is good enough to receive 
the passing mark of the inspector. 

Mention should be made of the fact that 
sheep and goats rarely suffer from tuber- 
culosis. In a former article I spoke of sheep, 
in connection with hogs, as likely to be in- 
fected by tuberculosis. This statement I 
desire to correct. The farmers’ hogs almost 
uniformly find part of their food in the 
droppings of cattle, and thus are very liable \ 
to become affected. Sheep avoid food of f£ 
this kind, and are practically in no danger Y 
of being infected by tuberculous cattle. 
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Our Succulent Sweet Corn 


NE of the important points in secur- 
ing sweet Indian corn in a suitable 


form for consumption is to have it 
harvested at exactly the right time. If too 
young it-is insipid, and the quantity of the 
food product is very small compared to the 
size of the ear; if too old it becomes hard, 
and to a certain extent inedible, although its 
food value is greatly enhanced. In this 
intermediate stage, between immaturity 
and overripeness, there is probably no other 
vegetable so highly esteemed in the United 
States as sweet Indian corn. 

Often the sweet Indian corn which one 
gets in cities is tasteless and unpalatable. 
This is not always the fault of the corn, but 
may be due to the way in which it is 
handled. 

There is only one real way to eat Indian 
corn. That is to go out just before sun-up 
and harvest the ears, and have them boiled 
for early breakfast. To people in cities who 
never have eaten freshly harvested Indian 
corn, such an experience would be a revela- 
tion. 

The reason for the rapid deterioration of 
Indian corn after harvest is found in the fact 
that the sugar which it contains is rapidly 
converted into starch. So long as the ear is 


attached to the stalk, new quantities of 
sugar are received from the parent stem. 
When the ear is separated from the stalk the 
processes of growth are not stopped, but the 
supply of sugar is shut off. The life proc- 
esses go on with the stores at hand, and the 
result is that corn which is perfectly sweet 
and delicious at the moment of harvest, has 
been found to lose half of its sugar within 
twenty-four hours. As the corn which is 
sold in our markets is often more than 
twenty-four hours old, no wonder that so 
much of it seems to have lost its sweetness. 

Rules of.the market should require that 
the corn be harvested before sun-up of the 
morning it is to be sold. It should then be 
kept in a cool place, and at as low a tempera- 
ture as possible, until delivered to the con- 
sumer. If this practice were followed the 
quality of the product would be vastly im- 
proved. 

There is no way of cooking Indian corn 
which is so simple and so advisable as that of 
boiling the whole ear. Various dishes are 
prepared from the grains after removing 
from the cob, but for simplicity, if not for 
elegance, the eating of the corn from the.cob 
is to be preferred to all other methods of 
consumption. 7 
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-In sweet corn the two properties which are 
most relished by the consumer are tender- 
ness and sweetness. Some parts of our 
country are especially noted for producing 
excellent qualities of sweet Indian corn. 
Maine, especially, boasts of the excellence 
of its product, but other states may claim, 
also, almost equal fame, and in fact there is 
nowhere in the country that this crop may 
not be grown, of excellent quality and 
character. A quick growing crop, where 
droughts are not too severe nor suns too 
hot, gives the best product. 

While Florida produces corn of high 
quality, the period of its excellence is 
shorter, and it is-more difficult to secure a 
uniform quality than it is in Maine, 
where the shortness of the growing season 
limits the period of home production to a 
comparatively short time. 
Indian corn may be had in April or early 
May, and by planting at different times, 
may be grown even up to the holidays. In 
Maine the planting does not take place, 
usually, until late in May, and frosts often 
come in early September, so that the season 
of production and of harvest is limited. 
Intermediate points between these two ex- 
tremes are found to be highly advantageous 
for the production of this crop. 
In Maryland, for instance, 
large quantities are grown. 

The amount of sugar which 
is present in sweet Indian corn 
varies greatly with the variety. 
It is also dependent upon sea- 


Rules of the market should 
require that corn be har- 
vested before sun-up 
of the morning 
it is to be 

. sold 


The Food Falue in Melons 


HERE is no more welcome visitor in 
July than the melon, and it comes in 
abundance. 

There are two kinds which are found in 
the markets of this country. The water- 
melon, as a rule, grows to a much larger size 
than its cousin, the European melon, which 





In Florida sweet 





-watermelon constitutes the greater part of 
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sonal changes, so that it cannot be predicted 
with certainty just how sweet the corn may 
be in any given place or in any given year. 
For instance, in investigations which were 
made by the Bureau of Chemistry over a 
period of several years, the highest sugar 
values were found in 1905 and the lowest 
in 1906, while in 1907 and 1908 the sugar 
content was found to be intermediate 
between the two years first mentioned, | 
varying from 3 to 6 per cent. 

In regard to the nutritive value of sweet 
corn, attention is called to the fact that it 
contains from 70 to 75 per cent of water, and 
thereforeonly from 30 to 25 percent of nutri- 
tivematerial. Inthecaseofmilk, theaverage 
content of water is 88 per cent and of nutri- 
ents 12 percent. Itisthus seen that sweet corn 
contains about double the nutritive value of 
milk, in so far as bulk or weight is con- 
cerned. The nutrients are not exactly the 
same kind, however, as in milk, and hence 
it would be unfair to say that, weight for 
weight, green corn is twice as nutritious 
as milk. Undoubtedly the distribution of 
the nutrients of milk is more nearly that 
required by the human animal than that in 
sweet corn, yet the above facts show how 
great the nutritive value of sweet corn is. 
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in this country is commonly called musk- 
melon or cantaloupe. It is believed by 
botanists that the watermelon had its origin | 
in Africa. 

The edible flesh of the muskmelon and 


its substance. Even the rind is often used 
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water in the 
cantaloupe as 
in the water- 
melon. The 
food value of 
both varieties 
consists 
chiefly in the 
sugar con- 
tent. There is very little protein in 
either variety. The flesh of the cantaloupe 
is a little firmer and contains a little more 
nutrient than that of the watermelon. The 
quantity of sugar in each variety varies 
greatly, but generally ranges between 6 and 
g percent. A watermelon, or cantaloupe or 
muskmelon, having less than 6 per cent of 
sugar would not be very greatly relished. 
When the sugar reaches 9 or ro per cent, the 
taste is very much better than when the 
lower quantities of sugar are found. 

In eating melons of either variety it is 
important that they should be mature, yet 
not overripe. Soon after passing the ripe 
period both varieties rapidly deteriorate, 
but the watermelon much more rapidly 
than the cantaloupe or muskmelon. When 
shipped long distances the fruits are gathered 
before they are ripe and the process of ma- 
turation is continued during transit. Thus 
the melons shipped long distances as a rule 
are not so palatable and agreeable as those 
eaten near the place of production. It is 
with the melon as it is with green corn, to 
get its full flavor and palatability it must be 
eaten near the source of production. 

Melons, like green corn, should be gath- 
ered early in the morning, and if kept in a 
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Children should be guarded against eating melons im too 
large quantities 





duced to near 
the freezing 
point. 

There is no 
doubt about 
the whole- 
someness. of 
melons when 
eaten at the proper time and in not too 
great quantities. But the flesh of the melon 
is not a well-balanced ration, for it contains 
sugars in too large a proportion to the other 
food constituents. Sugar is an excellent 
food for men at hard labor, and hence the 
love of the laboring man for the melon is 
not only well grounded by reason of taste, 
but also has a substantial basis by reason of 
the fact that the sugars it contains are easily 
converted into heat and energy. 

Children, especially, should be guarded 
against eating melons underripe or overripe, 
or in too large quantities. 
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Removal of Officials Urged 


A resolution urging upon President Taft 
the need of the immediate removal from 
office of Secretary Wilson, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Solicitor 
McCabe and Dr. Dunlap, both of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, was indorsed by the 
executive committee of the National Con- 
sumers’ League on the 17th of May. This 
action was taken in view of the discrediting 
of the Pure Food Law, and the lack of its 
enforcement, on the part of these officials. 


In the August number Dr. Wiley will consider ‘Soft Drinks and 
Dopes,” “Weights and Measures,” ‘‘The Remsen Referee 
Board,” “ Beverages Containing Caffein,’ and other 
timely and vital topics 
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A Word with the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested by or for the editors of this department, and if followed with 


care can be relied upon to give perfect results. 


The recipes, unless otherwise stated, are designed to serve from four to six persons. 


are used without exception. 
We editors are here to help YOU. 


Level measurements 


Please feel free to write me all questions, suggestions and criticisms. 


And won’t you please be as clear and definite as possible in your communications ? 
ETHEL R. PEYVSER, Associate Editor, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


~The Preserving of Lerrtes 


With Practical Hints About Jelies and Uses for Canned Fruits 


mek THA: 


SHAPLEIGH 


Instructor in the Teachers College, Columbia University 


ET us first consider just what dangers 
must be overcome before it is certain 
that fruit put into cans or jars will 

“keep” for an indefinite period. The germs 
which are in the food, or on the utensils, 
_must be destroyed, and every precaution 
must be taken to prevent other germs at 
any future time from entering the jars con- 
taining the fruit. The air is full of organisms 


which, under favorable conditions, grow 
and produce unpleasant flavors and odors, 
so when the statement is made that air 


must be excluded in order that the contents 


of a jar may not “spoil,” it is not the oxygen, 
as was formerly thought, which causes the 
trouble, but the bacteria and yeasts which 
are in the air. . 

The old-fashioned way of preserving was 
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to put the fruit in a very heavy syrup,-a 
pound of fruit and a pound of sugar. This 
method successfully keeps bacteria from 
entering, but is expensive, takes away much 
of the fresh flavor of the fruit, and fruit 
treated in that way is not always so diges- 
tible as it should be. 

If it were possible during the season of ber- 
ries to preserve a few each day, or to make 
a half dozen tumblers of jelly at a time, the 
work would be much less laborious and the 
results better, as then the fruit could be used 
when at its best. A mistake is made in think- 
ing that berries which are overripe are 
suitable for jelly. Berries in this condition 
may be cooked and used in a day or two, 
but will not keep, and do not stiffen into a 
jelly. Berries picked immediately after a 
‘rain are not good for canning or for jelly. 


CANNING AND JELLY MAKING 


The following utensils are necessary for 
all kinds of preserving: A ten or twelve 
quart porcelain-lined kettle, a white enam- 
eled ladle, a long-handled spoon, a wide- 
mouthed funnel, a colander, several pans, 
paring knives, a wooden masher, scales, 
and one or two cloth bags through which 
to strain the jelly. If many jars are to be 
filled, a clothes boiler will be convenient 
for sterilizing them. 

Have a rack in the bottom of the boiler, 
and on it place jars and covers, and com- 
pletely cover them with cold water. Bring 
the water slowly to the boiling point and 
boil for twenty minutes. Have fresh rubbers 
and scald them by dipping them in the 
boiling water. The most important thing 
to remember is that every utensil must be 
perfectly clean, and no dust which can be 
prevented shall be allowed to rise during 
the time of putting the fruit in the jars. 
Great care must be taken in filling the jars. 
Do not take them from the boiling water 
and set them on a cold table, or in a draft; 
otherwise they will crack and sometimes 
break. A break is often better than a crack, 
as a crack sometimes is so small that it 
escapes one’s notice until the jar falls apart 
and the contents are lost. Also care must 
be taken to have the syrup boiling, and to 
fill the jars completely, even to overflowing.” 


Raspberries and Blackberries 


For canning raspberries, blackberries and 
a combination of raspberries and currants, 


Three Meals a Day 


take three quarts of sugar to six quarts 
of berries. Put one quart of berries in the . 
preserving kettle and heat slowly. Press 
out the juice with a wooden masher, strain 
through cheesecloth, and return to the kettle 
with the sugar. Stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved, and when the syrup begins to boil 
add the remaining berries. Heat slowly and 
boil for ten minutes, counting from the time 
that the mass begins to bubble. Put into 
jars, and, when it is slightly cool, seal tightly. 


Blueberries 


Blueberries are not at all difficult to can. 
For six quarts of berries use one pint of 
sugar, and one cupful of water. Put all into 
a preserving kettle, heat slowly and boil 
twenty minutes, counting from the time 
boiling begins. : 


Strawberries 


Strawberries are very hard to preserve 
and still retain their flavor and color. The 
berries areinclined to shrink and it is thought 
that they are best preserved in the sun. 

Pick over the berries and wash carefully 
before hulling. Put them into sterilized 
jars, having the jars nearly full. Make a 
heavy syrup, using as many pounds of 
sugar as there are pounds of fruit, and half 
as much water as sugar. Boil for fifteen 
minutes. Peur sugar over the berries, hav- 
ing the jar filled to overflowing. Set the 
jar in a pan, cover with glass covers, and 
place in the sun for three successive days, 
being careful to take them indoors as soon 
as the sun goes down. If this method is 
pursued the color and flavor will be kept 
very satisfactorily. 


Raspberries 


Raspberries may be preserved by the 
same process described above for preserving 
strawberries. 


Currant Jelly 

For currant jelly select berries which are 
in good condition, weigh, remove all leaves 
but not the seeds. Put a few in a preserving 
kettle and mash them in order to obtain 
sufficient liquid to prevent them from burn- 
ing. Then add the remainder of the berries 
and boil them for twenty minutes. Strain 
through a strong jelly bag, return to the 





Blackberry Froth 


Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of gelatin and a cupful of sugar in a pint of water. Strain, 

add an equal quantity of blackberry juice and set aside until it is thick. Whip until a 

solid froth with an egg beater, stir in the stiffly beaten whites of four eggs and turn it 
into a mold. Garnish with whole berries and serve with sugar and cream 


kettle and. boil for a moment or two, add 
by weight half as much sugar as fruit and 
stir until the sugar is dissolved. Pour at 
once into glasses, and when the jelly is set 
cover with melted paraffin or heavy white 
paper which has been brushed over with 
alcohol. Then put on the tin covers. 


JELLIES 


Currants, crabapples and apples are the 
fruits which jelly without trouble. 


FRUIT JUICES, JAMS AND LEFT-OVERS 


Fruit juices are of the greatest use in 
flavoring ice cream, making sherbets and iced 
drinks, such as punch and fruit cups. Grape 
and currant juices are particularly good, and 
may be canned with or without sugar. Ex- 
tract the juice as in making jelly, boil it and 
pour it into jars when it is boiling hot. 

Delicious jams can be made of blackber- 
ries, raspberries, currants, or currants and 
raspberries mixed. Boil the fruit in a very 
little water, until it is tender and is trans- 
parent. Then add an equal weight of sugar 
and boil for twenty minutes. 

When one has a few strawberries or cur- 
rants, not quite enough to put into jars, 
cook them slowly in an equal quantity of 
sugar for from twenty to forty minutes. 
Use at once over cream cheese, with salad. 
This is a very good imitation of the imported 
and domestic jam and jelly known familiarly 
as Bar-le-Duc. 


SOME FURTHER USES FOR BERRIES IN 
COOKERY 


Blueberry Ice Cream 


To one quart of cream add three-fourths 
of a cupful of sugar and one tablespoonful of 
vanilla. Freeze to almost a paste. Add 
two cupfuls of good ripe blueberries and 
continue freezing until it is firm. 


Blueberry Muffins 


Cream together a fourth of a cupful of 
butter and a fourth of a cupful of sugar. 
Add one well-beaten egg and beat all to- 
gether until it is very light. Sift two cupfuls 
of flour with two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and add to the first mixture, al- 
ternately, with one cupful of milk. Beat 
well, add one cupful of blueberries, turn 
into buttered muffin tins, and bake twenty- 
five minutes in a moderately hot oven. 


Swedish Fruit Pudding 


Add to three cupfuls of fruit juice, cur- 
rant, raspberry, blueberry or blackberry, 
sufficient sugar to sweeten (from one-half 
to three-fourths of a cupful), an inch piece 
of stick cinnamon, and the grated rind of 
one lemon. Boil for one minute, add half a 
cupful of potato flour, or one-third of a cup- 
ful of cornstarch (diluted with cold water) 
and boil for about five minutes until it is clear. 
Turn into a dish and serve cold with cream. 
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Raspberry and Currant Shortcake 


Pick over, wash and slightly mash one 
quart of currants and one cupful of rasp- 
berries. Cover with one cupful of powdered 
sugar and place in a warm place until 
ready to serve. Sift together two cupfuls 
of flour, four teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and two table- 
spoonsfuls of sugar. With the tips of your 
fingers work into this four tablespoonfuls of 
lard and butter mixed, or any desired short- 
ening. Add one slightly beaten egg, and 


Three Meals a Day 


enough milk (about half a cupful) to mois- 
ten to a soft dough which can be handled. 
Put on a floured board, pat and roll out to 
one-third of an inch in thickness, and cut 
two pieces to fit a round layer cake pan. 
Place one piece on the top of the other, hav- 
ing the lower piece well spread with melted 
butter. Bake for twenty minutes in a hot 
oven. Remove to a plate, put the currants 
and raspberries between the layers and on 
the top and serve at once. Plain sweetened 
cream, with a slight grating of nutmeg, or 
whipped cream may be used. 


Pleasant Uses for Sour Cream 


By 


ANTOINEETE, Be BERVEY 


Many housekeepers do not know the value, both economic and epicurean, of what they regard as 
waste material. Sour cream is one thing the usefulness of which we Americans do not generally appre- 


ciate. 
curdled mass that too often is “thrown out.” 


HEN the present writer was con- 
valescing from a terrible illness, 
the doctor wished her to take a 
half pint of thick creamaday. ‘I could do 
it,” said I, ‘if you would let me eat it in a 
salad dressing made of sour cream.” ‘Do 
you refer,” asked the doctor, “to that 
delightful salad dressing we had in Vienna 
when I was a student? If you do, nothing 
could be better for you.” On giving the 
recipe, it proved to be the same dressing, 
and the formula is the first among the rec- 
ipes which follow: 


Viennese Salad Dressing 


1 cupful of thick sour cream. 
1 tablespoonful of sugar. 
A saltspoonful of salt. 


Whip the cream until it is thick and then 
stir in vinegar enough to give the dressing 
a slightly tart flavor. This is delicious for 
chopped cabbage, lettuce or any green salad. 


Sour Cream Pie 


1 cupful of thick sour cream. 

1 cupful of sugar. 

4 cupful of seeded raisins, cut in two. 
2 eggs. 

1% teaspoonful of cinnamon. 


The following recipes are mere suggestions of what may be done with the unjustly despised 


14 teaspoonful of cloves. 
A pinch of salt. 
Use the whites of the eggs for a meringue. 


Beat the yolks of the eggs with a Dover 
egg beater. Add the sour cream. Mix the 
cinnamon, cloves, salt and sugar thoroughly, 
and add them to the eggs and cream. Beat 
thoroughly with the egg beater, then add 
the raisins. Use this mixture as the filling 
for a pie and bake slowly. 


An Unusual Boston Brown Bread 


t cupful of rye meal. 

1 cupful of corn meal. 

1 cupful of graham flour. 

34 cupful of molasses. 

2 cupfuls of sour cream or one cup of sour cream 
and 1 cup of sour milk. 

r teaspoonful of salt. 

2 teaspoonfuls of soda. 

Steam 3/4 hours. 


Put the cream, or milk and cream, into 
the bread mixer (or mix in the usual way), 
reserving only enough milk to dissolve the 
soda. Add the salt and molasses and stir a 
few times. Then add the flour, and the 
soda, dissolved in a little milk. Stir thor- 
oughly and pour into a tin with a funnel 
through the middle and steam steadily for 
three and one-half hours. 


Canton Balls 


Roll fondant or any 
candy balls, with 
candied fruit and nut , 
centers,in melled choc- 
olate. Almond paste 
- balls are especially 
delicious this way. 
For pink or green 
luncheons, these balls 
can be rolled in sugar, 
and colored with veve- 
table coloring matter. 
These can be used by 
themselves as a bon- 
bon or as a patriotic 
garnish for fancy iced 
cakes or ice cream 
puddings (see [im 
dependence Bombe, 

page 12T)« 


Chicago Brown Bread 


1 cupful of white flour. 

1 cupful of graham flour. 

1 cupful of whole wheat flour. 
t cupful of molasses. 

1 cupful of raisins. 

1 cupful of sour cream. 

2 teaspoonfuls of soda. 

1 teaspoonful of salt. 


The Chicago brown bread is made in the 
same manner as the Boston, except that 
the raisins must be carefully mixed with the 
flour to prevent their sinking to the bottom 
of the loaf. 


Sour Cream Cookies 


2% of a cup of butter, beaten to a cream. 

2 cups of sugar. 

I egg. 

2% of a cup of sour cream. 

r teaspoonful of soda. 

Enough flour to roll out as softly as possible. 
‘Flavor with lemon juice. 


Chocolate Gingerbread 


Mix well one cupful of molasses, one-half 
cupful of sour milk, two teaspoonfuls of soft 
_ butter, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in one table- 

spoonful of water, two cupfuls of flour sifted 
with one teaspoonful each of ginger and cin- 





namon, and four tablespoonfuls of grated 
chocolate. Bake this in a loaf, in a steady 
oven, until a straw inserted comes out dry. 
This will be greatly improved by the addi- 
tion of vanilla or chocolate icing. 


Rye Breakfast Cakes 


One cupful of molasses, one cupful of 
milk, one-half cupful of sour cream, one 
teaspoonful of soda, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt. Make the mixture about as stiff as a 
gingerbread dough, with one part of white 
flour to three parts of rye meal. Bake it 
in hot gem pans, and serve with butter. 
Caraway seeds may be added when mak- 
ing the cakes for afternoon tea. 


Smooth Gingersnaps 


Two cupfuls of molasses, one cupful of 
lard, one cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of 
sour milk, one tablespoonful of ground gin- 
ger, two eggs, three and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls of soda and enough flour to roll thin. 
Instead of rolling with flour, grease the roll- 
ing pin and dough-board well with lard, 
roll until the dough is thin and bake it in 
a quick oven. These gingersnaps can be 
rendered more fancy by the addition of 
chocolate or vanilla icing, or by sprinkling 
them with sugar. 
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What to Kat in July 


Tempting and Substantial Meals in Economical Bills of Fare, which May be Followed in Whole or in Part 


Practical bills of fare for each meal during the month. All dishes are selected with due regard to moderate cost, at- 
tractiveness and food value, If desired, the meals may be so arranged as to have all of the dinners in the evening instead 
of in the middle of the day, or vice versa. Recipes for those dishes marked with a star will be found on pages 121-123. 

s 


Wondayp Chursdap Sunbdap 


July Ist F July 4th July 7th 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Raspberries Fruit Berries 

Dropped eggs on toast Cereal Cereal 
Cofice Scrambled eggs Popovers 
Parker house rolls Stewed kidneys 
LUNCH Coffee offee 
Cream of spinach DINNER DINNER 
Tcast 
Iced tea Tomato soup Roast_beef 
Olives Celery *Baked squash, Kentucky style 
DINNER a Roast veal Lettuce salad with radishes 
Potato chips Peach meringue 
Roast lamb Beet salad Coffee 
Beets with butter sauce *Independence bombe 
Chocolate jelly with whipped cream Coffee SUPPER 
Coffee 
SUPPER Creamed shrimps 
Graham toast 
Chicken and bean salad Iced coffee 
Toasted whole wheat fingers Macaroons 
Jelly roll Tea 
Chocolate 


Cuesdap 


onda 
July 2nd Friday = x 


July 8th 
BREAKFAST 
az July 5th BREAKFAST 
Sherries 
Cae cae cpred) EELS ONS Cantaloupe 
Omelet and tomatoes Jie, ; Shirred eggs 
Coffee Rolls sags mp Coffee ‘Rolls 
LUNCH Sor: 
ct Geitee © ae 
Cold lamb Pri 
Sliced Cees LUNCH greg oe 
Tea Jake Aspé ‘ ri 5 5 
Aap aOR ES On eae with Cold rice pudding 
DINNER - ( ; é Tomato salad es = 
Boiled salmon, brown butter sauce Tox Wafers DINNER 
Cucumber and tomato salad DINNER 
Fried potatoes Sliced cold roast beef 
Vanilla ice cream .. , Baked fish Creamed spinach 
Coffee *Virginia creamed beets Olive and tomato mayonnaise 
Apnle pie Fruit salad 
Coffee Coffee 


Wednesday Saturday Tuesday 


Thy sea July 6th July 9th 
Pes oe BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
mise Cereal Ras rri 
Reewed Deuce Creamed eggs Broiler hie 
+, Corea Gems Sally Lunn 
Creamed salmon Coffee 
Cofiee \ a 
ae LUNCH LUNCH 
Minced veal on toast 5 Clam fri 
Cc ee poe eeee Vegetable salad Green peas Reheated Gaile Daan 
pees tay es Cocoa 
DINNER DINNER ee 


Broiled chops 


Roast. chicken Riced potatoes 
a 


ate Peas 
String bean salad eo 


*Calves’ brains ala Francis 


meurpeme soufilé Rice pudding with raspberries Garnet eae 
offee Coffee Coffee 
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dHendnesdap 
July 10th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Shirred eggs 
Whole wheat gems 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Black bean soup 
Rusks Pickles 
Iced tea 
DINNER 
Broiled steak 
Creamed peas 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
Cold chocolate pudding 
Coffee 


Chursdayp 
July With 
BREAKFAST 

Fruit 
Popovers 
Liver and bacon 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Vegetable mold 
Cucumber salad 
Wafers 
Tea 


DINNER 
Meat pie 
Cherry mayonnaise salad 
Coffee mousse 
Cake Coffee 


Friday 
July 12th 


BREAKFAST 
Berries 
Rice muffins 
Fish cakes 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Stuffed eggs 
Radish salad 
Tea Wafers 
DINNER 
Tomato bisque 
Broiled halibut steaks 
Potatoes with butter sauce 
Tomato and watereress salad 
Pineapple tapioca 
Coffee 


Saturday 
July 13th 
BREAKFAST 

Blackberries 

Cereal 
Baked eggs 


Toast Coffee 


LUNCH 
Clam chowder. 
Crackers Pickles 
Sponge cake 
Iced tea 
DINNER 
*Beef heart 
Potato salad 
Berry tarts 
Coffee 


_ 


What to Eat 


dWennesdap 
July 17th 
BREAKFAST 


Blueberries 
Zi 


Roast bacon with cream sauce 
Scones Coffee 


LUNCH 
vA ul ly Radish and egg salad 


Cinnamon toast 


Cocoa: 
DINNER 
Dishes marked with an asterisk will be POeA Bese ieees 
found among the Recipes on pages Beet salad 
I2I-123 


Vanilla ice cream 
Raspberry sauce 
Coffee 


Sundap 


July 14th Chursdap 
BREAKFAST July 18th 
Blueberries 

Cereal BREAKFAST 
*Breakfast Canapé Berries 
Parker house rolls Scrambled eggs 

Coffee G ont 

DINNER 
Iced fruit compote EuNeH 
Roast chicken 


Cold tongue 


Mashed and browned potatoes Lettuce salad 


Cucumber and radish sala 


Tea 
Cheese crackers Cookies 
Coffee DINNER 
SUPPER 


Roast veal 
Potato au gratin 
Fried tomatoes 
Warmed-over rolls ee pie 
Base a shortcake offee 
ea 


Asparagus tip omelet 
Lettuce salad 


MWonbday 


Friday 
July 15th July 19th 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Fruit Blackberries 
Cereal Cereal 
Smoked beef in cream Muffins 
Toast Coffee 
Coffee ; 
LUNCH 
LUNCH 


Curried eggs 
*Sour milk rolls 
Iced chocolate 
DINNER 
Cold chicken 
Sweet corn 
wer ce pind P 
ced coffee 
Cake Stea 


*Asparagus in chafing-dish 
Warmed-over muffins 
Watermelon 
DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup 
*Baked fish @ la Creole 
Potato balls 

Cucumber salad 
med blueberry pudding 


Cuesvay Saturday 


July 20th 
July 16th BREAKFAST 
BREAKFAST Watermelon 
Canteloupe *Veal collops 
Shirred eggs Toast 
Muffins Coffee Coffee 
LUNCH LUNCH 
Salmon salad Scalloped fish with parsley 
Radishes Lettuce salad 
Raspberry shortcake Blackberries 
Tea Tea 
DINNER DINNER 
Boiled tongue, lemon sauce Roast lamb, mint jelly 
Boiled beets 3 Squash 
Tomato salad Radish and watercress salad 
Sliced peaches Maple mousse 
Coffee Coffee 
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Sunbdap 
July 21st 


BREAKIPAST 
Fruit 
Cereal 


Baked eggs Rice muffins 
Coffee 


DINNER 
Olams 
Chicken. 4 la Maryland 
Green peas 
French fried potatoes 
Lettuce salad 
Fruit 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Cold lamb 
Lettuce and mayonnaise 
sandwiches 
Ragout of asparagus 
Pineapple 
Cake 
Tea 


Wondap 
July 22nd 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
Fish chowder 
Radish and lettuce salad 
‘Wafers 
Tea 
DINNER 
Meat pie 
Beans 
Tomato salad 
Café parfait 
Cakes 
Coffee 


Cuesdap 
July 23rd 
BREAKFAST 

Berries 
Omelet with stewed celery 
Baking powder biscuits 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
*Liver loaf 
Tomato and bean salad 
Iced cocoa 
DINNER 


Boiled salmon 
Potatoes Beets 
Watercress salad 
*Coffee cream jelly 


dAeanesdap 
July 24th 


BREAKFAST 
Plums 
Cereal 
Scrambled eggs 
Corn cake 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cheese sandwiches 
Beet salad 
Jam Tea 
DINNER 
Roast beef 
Tomato salad 
Raspberry soufflé pudding 
Coffee 
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Sunday 


What to Eat 


July 28th 
BREAKFAST 
: Berries 
7 HV Cereal 
Scrambled eggs with green peas 
Rolls Coffee 


DINNER ; 
Chicken fricassee with dumplings 
Lettuce and green pepper salad 


Fuly 
Vanilla ice cream 


Dishes marked with an asterisk will be Chocolate sauce 
found among the Recipes on pages Coffee 
I21I-123 i SUPPER 

Cold tongue 

Sec salad 
oast 

Ch ursdap Iced chocolate 
July 25th Cakes 


BREAKFAST 


Blueberries 
Cereal 
Popovers 
Boiled eggs 
Toast » Coffee 


LUNCH 
Roast beef hash 


Wonbdap 


July 29th 
Vegetable salad ¥ 
Cocoa BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
DINNER eral 


Cold bouillon 
Beef en casserole Corn bread 
Lima beans Coffee 
Radish salad LUNCH 
ere oe Creamed chicken on toast with 
green peppers 
Pickles 
Warmed-over corn bread 
Tea 


Fried eggs 


DINNER 

Broiled lamb chops 
Carrots and peas creamed 
Watercress and celery salad 


Friday foie 
July 26th 
BRBAKFAST 
Raspberries 
Cereal 


Omelet with parsley 
Sally Lunn 


Coffee Cue sdap 
LUNCH July 30th 
Cheese souffié 


BREAKFAST 
Blueberry cake Cantaloupe 
Iced tea Cereal 
Omelet 
DINNER Toast Coffee 
Baked fish, Hollandaise sauce PENCE 


Vegetable salad 
Green corn - 
Floating island heroin cake 
Coffee ep 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Pot roast 
Beets with butter sauce 
Raspberry sherbet 


Coffee 
Saturday 
July 27th 
BRDAKIAST 
Fruit 
Cereal ddennes D ap 
Fish cakes July 31st 
Graham gems 
Coffee BREAKFAST 
Blackberries 
LUNCH Cereal 
‘Toasted graham gems a Liver poe. baean 
Stewed corn Coft 
Fruit salad Clee 
Tea LUNCH 
Creamed eggs, tomato sauce 
DEN NIE Cocoa Jumbles 
Boiled smoked tongue, currant DINNER 


jelly sauce Steamed clams with melted butter 
Stuffed peppers Cold sliced pot roast 
Cucumber salad Beet salad 
Blueberries and cream Fruit ice 
Coffee : 


Coffee 


Raspberry 
Toast Wells 


From a thick slice 
of plain cake cut cyl- 
inders, and cut out 
centers to form wells. 
Fry these in hot but- 
ter until they are deli- 
cately browned, drain 
well on soft paper and 
fill them with fresh 
raspberries. ae 
with powdered sugar 

and thick cream 


Recipes for the fFuly Bills 


Independence Bombe 


Make an orange bombe glacé, as directed 
in this issue (‘‘Just How” paper). Sur- 
round this with little cannon balls as di- 
rected under the picture (Cannon Balls), 
which is also in this number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Macazine. Place a flag in 
the top of the bombe and serve. 


Asparagus in the Chafing Dish 


Heat in the chafing dish with a table- 
spoonful of melted butter, a cupful of cooked 
asparagus tips and add a saltspoonful of salt 
and a pinch of black pepper. Cook over 
the hot water-pan for about three minutes; 
meanwhile beat, until light, the yolks of 
three eggs, to which add a cupful of thin 
cream and very gradually pour this on the 
asparagus, stirring constantly. Cook for 
only a minute or two until it is well thick- 
ened and serve on squares of toasted whole 
wheat bread. 


Virginia Creamed Beets 


Boil the beets in unsalted water until they 
are tender, rub off the skins, slice and ar- 
range them in a deep dish. Pour the sauce 
over them and serve hot. For the sauce, 
beat two tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
saucepan; stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, one-half saltspoonful of salt, a scant 
teaspoonful of sugar and a dash of white 


pepper, then add gradually one cupful of 





of Fare 


Under this head are to be found recipes for dishes marked with a star in the preceding three pages 


hot cream. Heat together until smooth 
and entirely combined. 


Calves’ Brains a la Francis 


Soak two pairs of calf’s brains in salted, 
tepid water to clean thoroughly, and parboil 
them gently for fifteen minutes in boiling 
salted water to which a little minced parsley 
and lemon juice have previously been added. 
Meanwhile chop a small onion finely and 
sauté to a golden brown in a tablespoonful 
of beef drippings, stirring in a tablespoonful 
of flour. Cook until the flour is smooth and 
browned and add the stock from which the 
brains have been drained. Allow the sauce 
to simmer f6r a few moments and then stir 
in the brains and a tablespoonful of minced 
sweet red pepper (canned or fresh). Serve 
either in patty shells or on rounds of hot toast. 


Baked Squash, Kentucky Style 


Parboil a good-sized squash, then cut it in 
half and with a spoon remove all the seeds. 
Take the firm part, scooping it from the 
shell, to leave the latter a half inch in thick- 
ness, and place in a bowl. Add to it half a 
cupful of stale bread-crumbs, a little cream, 
a teaspoonful of sugar and some salt, pepper 
and a generous amount of butter. Beat all 
the ingredients together and heat over the 
fire in a frying pan for a few moments. Then 
put it back into the squash shell, sprinkle 
bread crumbs on top and put in a hot oven 
to brown. 
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T22 
Coffee Cream Jelly 


Use as the basis two cupfuls of clear black 
coffee (that remaining from breakfast or 
dinner will do), sweeten with two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and add the well- 
beaten yolk of one egg, half a cupful of rich 
cream, a few drops of almond extract and a 
pinch of powdered cinnamon. Mix thor- 
oughly and then stir in a cupful of hot milk 
in which has been dissolved two tablespoon- 
fuls of crystallized gelatin; place the jelly in 
a mixing bowl, set in a pan of ice water, 
stirring occasionally as it begins to harden so 
that the custard and jelly will not separate 
when of the consistency of a thick purée, 
pour into a circular mold lined with lady 
fingers, held together by a little frosting; 
place where it will chill and when firm un- 
mold on a large platter resting on a lace 
paper doily, ornamenting the top with stars of 
sweetened whipped cream, pressed through 
a pastry tube or with little mounds of 
whipped cream dropped from a spoon. 


Beef Heart 


For afamily of four, half a heart isenough. 
Parboil slices half an inch thick, and sauté 
gently in butter until they are tender. 
Then butter a large oval baking dish and 
arrange the slices in this. Make a dressing 
as usual for roasted meats, in which basil, 
thyme, marjoram, savory and dried sage 
leaves are used, with a little minced salt 
pork and sufficient butter with one unbeaten 
egg to bind it together. Season as desired 
with salt, paprika and a little black pepper. 
Arrange a thick layer of this dn each slice 
of meat and around this pour a tomato sauce 
made as follows: Put some good drippings 
into a frying pan, slice in one onion and fry 
gently; then add salt, pepper and a pinch of 
sweet herbs and two cupfuls of tomatoes 
(canned). Cook them all together, then 
thicken with a little flour and butter, if too 
thin. Pour it around the meat, put the 
baking dish in a moderately hot oven and 
bake until the dressing is nicely browned. 


Breakfast Canapé 


Cook the remainder of the heart until 
it is tender, then allow it to cool, and cut it 
into dice. Reduce the water in which the 
heart was boiled to one cupful by cooking it. 
Add half a cupful of canned tomatoes, and 
a dash of salt, pepper, kitchen bouquet and 
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caramel and some paprika. Thicken a little 
with flour and butter, and heat the meat 
inthe sauce. Serveon slices of brown toast. 


Sour Milk Rolls 


Sift together two cupfuls of rye flour, one 
cupful of wheat flour, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and one-half teaspoonful of soda. 
Rub in a piece of butter the size of an egg. 
Add half a cupful of sugar, one well-beaten 
egg and sufficient sour milk or buttermilk to 
make a dough. Roll out, cut like biscuits 
and bake quickly. 


Baked Fish a la Creole 


Boil three Irish potatoes, mash them and 
mix with two tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
small onion chopped fine and salt and pepper 
to taste. Salt the fish, fill it with the 
potato dressing and put it in the baking 
pan with a little flour sprinkled overit. Put 
in the pan at the same time two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, two dessertspoonfuls of 
olive oil, a dozen fresh tomatoes sliced (or 
half of a can of prepared ones), and add a 
teacupful of water. Bake in a moderate 
oven until the fish is done and then slice 
three hard cooked eggs over it. Stir into 
the gravy a tablespoonful of tomato catsup 
and a tablespoonful of a Worcestershire 
sauce, and either pour it over the fish or 
serve it with it in a separate vessel. 


Liver Loaf 


Mince finely one pound of liver and a 
little more than half a pound of bacon. To 
this add salt and pepper to taste, one 
tablespoonful of minced parsley and one 
onion which has been chopped fine and fried, 
the beaten yolk of one egg and the whites of 
two eggs, stiffly beaten. Line a buttered 
baking dish with cracker crumbs, glaze the 
top with the remaining yolk of. egg, and 
bake until done—about forty-five minutes. 
Serve with tomato or celery sauce. 


Veal Collops 


Cut up some lean veal into pieces about the 
size of an average oyster. Let them simmer 
until tender. Season with salt, pepper and a 
pinch of mace. Dip it into slightly beaten 
egg, then into cracker crumbs and again into 
egg. Let it stand five minutes to swell and 
then fry in smoking fat and serve at once. 


Compote of 
Cherries with 
Molded Rice 


Make a syrup in 
the proportion of three 
cupfuls of water to 
one pound of sugar. 
Stem and pit some 
sound, ripe cherries 
and cook in the syrup 
for about fifteen mivn- 
utes, then set them 
aside to cool. Fill a 
buttered mold with 
rice, turn it out care- 
fully and cut an open- 
ing in the center large 
enough to contain the 
cherries. Pour in the 
compote and serve gar- 
nished with freshfruit 

and cherry leaves 


Ragout of Asparagus 


Wash well a tender bunch of asparagus 
and trim off the tough ends, and cut into 
pieces two inches long. Strip a head of 
lettuce finely and grate a small onion; melt 
two large tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
saucepan; when hot put in the vegetables; 
cook them for ten minutes, occasionally 
shaking the pan. Sprinkle over the aspara- 
gus two and a half level tablespoonfuls of 
flour and mix carefully, in order not to break 
the asparagus. Add a cupful of stock, a 
teaspoonful of beef extract, salt and pepper to 
taste and let it boil up once. Serve on 





toast as a separate course for luncheon 
or dinner. 


Currant Soufflé 


Half a pound of currants, one cupful of 
cream, whites of two eggs, a little sugar to 
taste and five sheets of gelatin. Carefully 
stew the currants in a little water, reserving 
a few whole. Add the sugar to the cooked 
currants. Rub through a fine wire sieve. 
Let them cool, stir in dissolved gelatin, 
whipped cream, and well-beaten egg whites. 
Stir in the whole currants, put in custard 
cups in a pan of hot water in oven until set. 


Arctic Draughts for Torrid Weather 


Epitor’s Note—In order to serve iced drinks successfully the glasses should be chilled before plac- 


ing in them the chilled material. 


excessive cold chills the teeth and is injurious to digestion. 


changed to suit individual taste. 


Gotham Fruit Punch 


Peel twelve lemons very thin, squeeze 
the juice over the peel and let it stand for 
two hours. Then add two cupfuls of sugar, 
one cupful of raspberry syrup; pare a 
ripe pineapple, shred it finely and mix 
with one cupful of sugar. Then strain the 
lemon juice through a coarse sieve and 
then the pineapple. Mix all together 
and add three quarts or twelve cupfuls 
of cold water and serve with a piece of 
fruit in each glass.. (Carbonated water 
may be advantageously substituted for the 
plain water.) 


White Egg Nog 


For six’ persons, squeeze the juice of six 


So far as possible avoid puttiug lumps of ice in these drinks, as the 


The sweetening in these recipes may be 


oranges and add the juice of one lemon with 
sugar to taste. Allow it to chill until it is 
ice cold, then add, very gradually, three 
tablespoonfuls of any preferred fruit syrup 
(strawberry, raspberry and currant giving 
excellent results), the stiffly whipped whites 
of four eggs and about four cupfuls of iced 
carbonated water. Beat this together light- 
ly and serve very cold in glasses that have 
been frosted with a little white of egg and 
confectioner’s sugar. 


Almond Cup 


Blanch three dozen sweet almonds, pound 
them to a pulp and boil them with eight 
cupfuls of milk, adding a stick of vanilla, 
then sweeten with one cupful of sugar. 
Allow this to cool, and strain it through a 
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fine sieve and place on the ice. Serve it 
very cold in lemonade tumblers. 


Laureate Mint Punch 


Put into a punch bowl two cupfuls of 
granulated sugar, the juice of twelve lemons, 
and thin peeled slices of six lemons. Set 
it aside to chill. When ready to serve add 
four cupfuls of finely pounded ice and a 
dozen sprays of mint, pour in six bottles of 
ginger ale and stir well. 


Orange Mint Julep 


Chop fine and rub to a pulp four sprigs of 
mint; add a tablespoonful of powdered 
sugar, and mix this with the grated rind and 
strained juice of one orange. Add crushed 
ice and enough plain or carbonated water to 
make one tumblerful. 


Chiffonade Tea Punch 


Make four cupfuls-of strong tea. Let it 
cool. Add to it the juice of six lemons and 
one fresh pineapple cut in inch pieces, one 
pound of fresh stewed cherries, and one cup- 
ful of granulated sugar. Mix it until the 
sugar is dissolved. Add four cupfuls of car- 
bonated water. Pour into a glass pitcher, 
put a sprig of fresh mint in the top and 
pour it into glasses half full of cracked ice. 
Serve with soft jumbles. 


Iced Café Chocolate 


Cook together one cake of unsweetened 
chocolate, two cupfuls of granulated sugar 
and one cupful of water, for ten minutes. 
Bottle them and keep them for use. When 
needed fill a glass one-third full of syrup, 
add two teaspoonfuls of vanilla extract or 
very strong coffee, fill up the glass with 
milk, shake well, pile whipped cream on top, 
and serve very cold. 


Iced Turkish Coffee 


Prepare a quart or four cupfuls of clear, 
black coffee, and while still hot stir in three 
well-beaten eggs and two cupfuls of boiling 
milk. Cook over hot water until well thick- 
ened (do not boil) and sweeten it to taste. 
Allow it to become very cold, and stir in the 
stiffly whipped egg whites and one cupful of 
solidly beaten cream. Serve with straws in 
chilled glasses, adding a tablespoonful of 
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cracked ice to each portion, and ornament- — 
ing with a tiny pyramid of sweetened whip- 
ped cream, capped witha crystallized cherry. 


Chocolate Syrup 


Put six heaping tablespoonfuls of grated 
chocolate into a saucepan over the fire, add 
two cupfuls of boiling water; simmer slowly 
and stir occasionally until the chocolate is 
dissolved. Then add four cupfuls of granu- 
lated sugar and stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved, and after it has simmered for a few 
minutes, remove withaspoon. Now strain, 
add two teaspoonfuls of vanilla extract and 
pourinto bottles which should then besealed. 
When ready to serve allow three-quarters of 
a cupful of ice-cold milk and two tablespoon- 


' fuls of the syrup for every glassful required; 


put them into a large. cold fruit jar, shake 
well for three minutes, pour into chilled 
tumblers and put a teaspoonful of whipped 
cream on each. 


Raspberry Vinegar 


Bruise the raspberries and add two cup- 
fuls of vinegar to every pound of fruit. Let 
it stand for one week, stirring it every day; 
then strain it through a jelly bag and add 
one pound of sugar to every pint of juice. 
Boil this for three minutes and let it stand 
till it is quite cold. Then bottle it and put 
it away until required. 


Koumiss 


Mix two cupfuls of buttermilk with eight 
cupfuls of sweet milk and five pieces of lump 
sugar. Pour the whole from one pitcher to 
another till the sugar is melted. It takes 
from ten to fifteen minutes. Cover this 
with muslin and allow it to stand in a warm 
part of the kitchen for twelve hours. Then 
pour it into pint bottles, tie down the corks, 
and in four days it will be ready for use. 
The bottles should be left lying on their sides 
in a cool place. 


Capilaire 


Use seven pounds of sugar (or about 
fourteen cupfuls), three eggs, six cupfuls of _ 
water, half a cupful of orange flower water, 
and three drops of vanilla extract. Put the 
sugar into a saucepan, break in the eggs with 
the shells and stir the water in very gradu- 
ally, set it over the fire and boil it, and take 
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Shield Cakes 


Select fresh sugar or 
molasses cookies, and 
cut in the shape of 
shields. Frost them 
with a white icing and 
then decorate with a 
tiny brush to simulate 
the red, white ayd 
blue> Harmless vege- 
table coloring must be 
used for this purpose. 
Serve on a doily, on 
a blue and white plate 
af possible 


off any scum until only light froth arises. 
Add the orange water and the vanilla, then 
strain it and, when cold, bottle it and cork 
it tight so that it will keep. A wineglassful 
of this is very refreshing. Slices of lemon 
or pineapple may be added to it. 


Carter Peach Shrub 


Cook two quarts of juicy peaches until 
they are softened; then strain, pressing out 
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the juice through a heavy toweling or jelly- 
bag; add to this six thin slices of peeled 
cucumber, the juice of two lemons and about 
three-quarters of a cupful of sugar, stirring 
until the sugar is entirely dissolved. Place 
this on the ice and when thoroughly chilled 
dilute it with three pints of carbonated 


water. Serve with straws in slender 
stemmed glasses that have been half filled 
with shaved ice, ornamenting the rim of the 
glass with a green leaf. 


Frappés, Granites and Bombes 


Just How to Make These High-Sounding but Simple and Delicious 
Desserts Without a Freezer 


JESSAMINE CHAPMAN, B.S. 


Being the twentieth of our “Just How” Papers 


FRAPPE is a half-frozen ice, of a 

mushy consistency, and of a granular 

texture. Gelatin is not used and 
sugar alone is often employed instead of 
the usual sugar syrup. This makes the 
combining of ingredients for frappés simpler 
than for other dishes. Their coarse, granu- 
lar texture in contrast to the smooth, fine- 
grained texture of creams and sherbets is 
- produced chiefly by the different proportions 
of salt and ice used in freezing. The smaller 


amount of salt used, the finer the grain and- 


the smoother the texture; the more salt, the 
coarser the grain and the more granular 
the texture. A frappé texture can be ob- 
tained without the use of the freezer, which 
greatly reduces one’s labor and increases 
one’s pleasure. 


TO FREEZE 
The mixture should be poured‘ into a 


mold or any tight-fitting utensil, filled to 
overflowing, a piece of wrapping paper 
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laid over the top, and the cover fitted on 
‘closely, and the mold well packed in a 
mixture of ice and salt. If a very coarse 
texture is desired, use equal proportions of 
salt and ice; if a finer texture is wanted, use 
one part of salt to two of ice; if a smooth 
cream texture, one of salt to three of ice. 
Allow the mixture to remain for three hours 
in the mold, and if the smallest amount of 
' salt is used allow it five or six hours. 
Frappés, being real thirst quenchers, are 
especially used to serve from the punch bowl 
at teas, receptions and dances, and are 
superior to ice creams and sherbets for 
such occasions. For a dessert, a garnish 
of whipped cream and additions of pieces 
of fruit make an attractive modification. 
Whipped cream may be placed on top of 
the frappé after filling a mold two-thirds full 
and all frozen together successfully. Though 
it may be added that there are some who dis- 
like to eat fruit thatis stiffly frozen. Thereare 
two classes of frappés: in one, the fruit finely 
cut or chopped is used with the juice, giving 
rise to the name granites; in the other, the 
fruit juice alone is used, diluted as for an ice. 


FRAPPES MADE FROM BEVERAGES 
Tea Frappé 


Boil one cupful of sugar and two cupfuls 
of water for five minutes to make a syrup. 
Add one pint of fairly strong tea, freshly 
made and cooled, then the grated rind and 
juice of three oranges, the juice of two lem- 
ons, and one can of grated pineapple. Freeze 
in a freezer if desired, or turn into a. mold, 
cover the top with paraffin paper or but- 
tered paper, place a cover on it tightly, and 
pack in a mixture of equal parts of salt and 
ice for three hours. Remove from the mold 
and garnish with slices of lemon or crushed 
mint leaves dusted with powdered sugar. 


Coffee Frappé 


Make coffee the strength desired, strain 
it carefully and cool and sweeten to taste, 
then place it in a mold and pack as for all 
frappés. One cupful of cream may be added 
before packing if desired. Garnish with 
whipped cream in serving. 


Chocolate or Coffee Frappé 


Make chocolate or cocoa as if for a bev- 
erage, add for four cupfuls, one teaspoonful 
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of vanilla and one cupful of strong clear 
coffee. Freeze in a freezer or mold in ice 
and salt. Serve in tall sherbet glasses and 
garnish with whipped cream. 


FRUIT FRAPPES MADE WITH SYRUP 
Fruit Juice Frap pé 


Two cupfuls of fruit juice; one cupful of 
sugar and two cupfuls of water to make a 
syrup; the juice of two lemons. Cool, mix, 
and fill a mold. Bury in equal proportions 
of salt and ice for three hours. If a finer 
texture is desired, use one part of salt to 
two of ice and allow five or six hours for 
freezing. 


FRUIT FRAPPES WITHOUT SYRUP 
Orange and Grape Juice Frappé 


Add one cupful of sugar to two cupfuls 
of grape juice and one cupful of orange juice. 
Add one-fourth of a cupful of lemon juice. 
One cupful of cream may be added if de- 
sired. Fill the mold and pack with ice 


and salt. -Garnish with whipped cream in 
serving. 
Cider Frappé 


To four cupfuls of sweet cider add one- 
half of a cupful of sugar and the juice 
of one or two lemons. Proceed as for 
other frappés in freezing or packing in 
salt and ice. 


GRANITES MADE WITH A SYRUP 


Make a syrup of one cupful of sugar and 
two cupfuls of water. Cool and add two 
cupfuls of crushed or chopped fruit and 
juice and the juice of one or two lemons. 
Freeze or pack as for frappés for five hours. 


GRANITES MADE WITHOUT A SYRUP 
Cherry Granite 


To four cupfuls of the ripest and blackest 
cherries, stoned and cut up finely, add two 
cupfuls of sugar and allow it to stand for 
two hours. Then add the juice of one 
lemon. Place it in a mold in salt and ice 
mixture for five or six hours. Strawberries, 
gooseberries, or currants may be substituted 
for cherries. 


Jessamine Chapman, B.S. 


Banana Granite 


Pour over four large, ripe bananas, 
thinly sliced, the juice of one lemon and 
three-fourths of a cupful of sugar. Cover 
this and chill it for an hour. To this add 
the grated peel of the lemon and two cup- 
fuls of ice water. , Place it in a mold and 
pack it in equal proportions of ice and salt 
for five or six hours. Peaches or apricots 
may be substituted for bananas. 


Bombe Glacés 


The regular bombe glacé is a sherbet or 
an ice lining a mold, the center being filled 
with a charlotte russe mixture. This in- 
volves several distinct processes,—the freez- 
ing of a sherbet, the making of the charlotte 
russe mixture and the use of gelatin, the 
packing in the mold and the 
burying of the mold in salt 
and ice. A satisfactory 
bombe glacé may be made 
in a much simpler way, the 
only difference being that 
the whipped cream forms a 
layer on the bottom of the 
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mold instead of filling the center. Pour the 
mixture into the mold, filling it two-thirds 
full. Fill it to overflowing with sweetened 
and flavored whipped cream and cover 
with paraffin or buttered wrapping paper 
before placing the cover. Pack it in a 
mixture of ice and salt in proportions to 
produce a fine or coarse texture as de- 
sired. 


Orange Bombe Glacé 


Fill a mold two-thirds full of orange juice 
to which the juice of one lemon and sugar 
as desired have been added. Fill the mold 
to overflowing with two cupfuls of heavy 
cream, whipped, sweetened with one-half 
of a cupful of powdered sugar, and flavored 
with one teaspoonful of vanilla. Cover. 
the top with paraffin or buttered wrap- 
ping paper, fit the cover 
on tightly and bury in ice 
and _ salt mixture for five 
or six hours. One cupful 
of broken walnut meats 
added to the whipped 
cream is a delicious vari- 
ation. 
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Mirandy-on 
Vorrying 


By DOROTHY DIX 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. W. KEMBLE 


re E ODDER day,” says Mirandy. 
D “Sis Nancy, whut is one of dese 


heah po’, slack, shiftless women 
whut looks lak dey was bawn wid twins an’ 
a dirty caliker wrapper on, stopped me as I 
was a-preambulatin’ home from de market. 

«Sis Mirandy,’ says she wid a kind of a 
superior look, ‘rejoice wid me for I’se done 
come through. I’se got de light at last. 
T’se got de good news of de new gosspel, an’ 
I couldn’t let you go by widout passin’ de 
blessin’ on to you.’ 

“““Bless de Lor’ for all his mercy,’ spons I, 
‘but whut is dis newfangled religion dat 
you done ketched dat takes away all yo’ 
troubles?’ 

“*T’se done jine de Don’t Worry Club,’ 
she says, ‘an’ all my ’flictions is done rolled 
off me lak water off of a duck’s back.’ 

““My lan’! ’sclaims I, ‘but dat sholy is a 
miracle worker! But how does dis new 
faith wuk?’ 

“De secret of de wharforeness of hit is 
dat you passes into dat state of mind after 
you jines de club, dat you don’t let nothin’ 
pester you no mo’. You des brushes away 
your worries lak dey was flies, an’ dar you is. 

“““Y’se done seen de time, Sis Mirandy, 
when I. traveled through de low grounds of 
trouble an’ tribulation, ef things went 
wrong, an’ de bread burnt in de oven, an’ de 
meat warn’t done, an’ de chillun’s clothes 
needed washin’, an’ Mose got on de ram- 
page. But dat was befo’ I learned de grip 
an’ de passwords of de Don’t Worry Club. 

“But now dem little things don’t trouble 
menomo’. Ef de house ain’t swept, an’ de 
dishes is piled up in de sink, an’ de beds 
ain’t made, an’ de chillun is dirty, an’ Mose 
is a-mutterin’ aroun’ an’ a-sayin’ dat de only 
comfortable place he knows is de corner 
saloon, instid of bein’ boddered about hit 
lak I used to, I dest sets down ca’m an’ 
satersfied in a rockin’ cheer, an’ fixes my 
mind on de fact dat I is a charter member 
of de Don’t Worry Club. 

““An’ I used to git dem narvous spells, 
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“T worried de washbo’d so hard dat I sent 
Ma’y Jane to de female cemetery” 


Sis Mirandy, when de rent was comin’ due 
an’ dere warn’t no money to pay hit wid, an’ 
then I’d feel mighty bad when I’d see Mabel 
Maud had done wore out de knee of her 
stockin’, an’ dat my little George Washing- 
ton had a hole in de seat of his britches, an’ 
hit would real upset me when de neighbors 
drapped in an’ tole me how my chillun was 
a-cuttin’ up on de street, an’ prognosticated 
dat dey sholy was haided fo’ de chain gang. 

“““But Dse done riz above all of dem 
trifles sense I got de light an’ jined de Don’t 
Worry Club. Now I dest lays back an’ 
takes my ease, an’ reflects dat a hundred 
yars from now hit won’t make a speck of 
difference whedder de lan’lord got his rent or 
not, or whedder my chillun was ragged an’ 
dirty, or dressed up to beat de band, an’ dat 
nobody can’t tell nohow how chillun is 
gwine to turn out, an’ so dere ain’t no use 
in borrowin’ trouble befo’hand ’bout deir 
gettin’ into de callaboose. 

“*Nuther does I aggervate myself any 
mo’ ’bout whut we has to eat an’ de cookin’. 
Ef I feels lak goin’ to market in de mawnin’ 
I does it, an’ ef dere ain’t nothin’ comes up 
dat I’d enjoy do’n in de afternoon, I has a 
good hot dinner ready for Mose when he 
gets home from his wuk. But ef I don’t 
feel inclined dat way I don’t do hit, for I 
belongs to de Don’t Worry Club, an’ de 
things dat Mose says when I sets him down 
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to cold bread an’ de scraps of meat dat was 
lef’ over from de day befo’ don’t trouble me 
none now. 

““Vassum, de Don’t Worry Club sho’ is a 
prop an’ a staff to a married woman, an’ 
saves her a lot of elbow grease an’ shoe 
leather, for instid of breakin’ yo’ neck 
a-toilin’ an’ a-moilin’ tryin’ toplease yo’ hus- 
band, and have ev’ything dest lak he wants 
hit, to keep him from knockin’ you, all you 
got to do is dest to elevate your mind to dat 
plane whar you don’t even notice when he is 
a-lambasting you for bein’ triflin’. Or if he 
is you don’t keer. 

“*Vassum, Sis Mirandy,’ says she, ‘I’se 
done found dé road to peace an’ happiness, 
an’ de signbo’d dat pints de way is de 
Don’t Worry Club.’ 

“De way you promulgates hit,’ spons I, 
‘hit sho’ is a grand doctrine, but is Brer 
Mose a-travelin’ wid you?’ 

«No, Sis Mirandy,’ Sis Nancy says, ‘he 
ain’t. I’se sorry to say dat he’s a back- 
slider whut’s yit in de darkness. I’se done 
my best to convert him, an’ I’se been a 
shinin’ example right befo’ his eyes, for I’se 
showed my faith by my wuks, but Mose is 
still outside of de fold, a-wor- 
ryin’ over ev’ything, an’ I’se 
afeard dat I ain’t never gwine 
to be able to lift him up to de 
higher life whar I is, for hit 
looks to me lak de less I 
worry, de mo’ he does.’ 

“*Vassum,’ I spons, ‘i 
specks dat’s de truth, for dat’s 
de way [ has noticed dat hit 
wuks out in most famblies.’ 

““¢How’s dat, Sis Mirandy,’ 
she axes. 

“<Well,’? says I,. ‘dere’s a 
lot of worryin’ dat’s got to be 
done in ev'ry fambly, an’ ef 
one member of hit ducks his 
sheer, or her sheer, hit kind 
of piles de worryin’ up on 
somebody else, an’ dey’s got 
to do a double amount of lay- 
in’ awake at night a-tryin’ to 
figger out how de rent is gwine 
to be paid, an’ de grocery bills 
squared, an’ de chillun kept offen destreet out 
of de ways of de autermobiles. Dat’sderea- 
son dat you don’t never see a husban’ an’ 
a wife a-gwine up togedder to give de right 
hand of fellowship in de Don’t Worry Club. 

“<“T’se seed a lot of women dat belongs to 
hit, an’ deir husbands was po’, tired, hump- 


r 





“Td feel mighty bad 
when I’d see Mabel 
Maud had done wore 
out de knee of her 


stockin’” Don’t Worry Club, Sis Mir- 
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shouldered lookin’ men dat had to come 
home and git dinner of a night, after dey had 
been hard at wuk all day, an’ dey had to 
walk de baby when it had de cholic, an’ 
wash de chillun an’ sweep de floo’s, becaze 
deir wives warn’t pesterin’ bout none of 
dese little things. 

““An’ I knows plenty of men dat is 
*zorters in de Don’t Worry Club, an’ whilst 
dey sets up in de back room of de corner 
saloon an’ eats free lunch, an’ drinks beer 
whenever anybody else will pay for hit, an’ 
speechifies *bout de folly of troublin’ trouble 
ontil trouble troubles you, deir wives is 
a-takin’ in washin’ to suppo’t de fambly. 

“*Vassum,’ says I, ‘whar you finds a wife 
or a husband dat belongs to de Don’t Worry 
Club you will find dat de odder one of de 
firm is de president of de Mo’ Worry Club. 
An’ dey’s elected for life, too.’ 

“¢Sis Mirandy,’ says Sis Nancy, heavin’ 
a sigh, ‘I’se afeard dat you ain’t in sym- 
pathy wid de cause, an’ dat I can’t git you 
to jine our noble s’ciety.’ 


“Dat you can’t,’ says I, ‘I’se a good, fust- 


class, free-hand worrier, an’ I’se proud of 
hit, an’ IT wouldn’t change ef I could. ' I’se 
always been a-worryin’ house- 
keeper, an’ dere ain’t a better 
kep’ house in dis town dan mine. 

““T’se always been whut 
dey call a worryin’ mother— 
an’ dere ain’t none of my chil- 
jun dat warn’t kep’ clean, an’ 
well fed. 

““Den, when dey got a 
little bigger, I worried ’bout 
deir eddication, an’ I worried 
de washbo’d so hard wid my 
pestiments ’bout hit dat I sent 
Ma’y Jane to de female ceme- 
tery whar she got de higher 
culchah, an’ Thomas Jefferson 
to de college whar he’s gwine to 
graduate on de football team. 

“¢Vassum, give me de wor- 
riersev’ytime. Deyarede folks 
dat does things.’ 

“<Ton’t you believe in de 


‘ andy?’ axes Sis Nancy. 
““Well, Sis Nancy,’ says I, ‘I reckon de 
Don’t Worry Club is a mighty good thing 
for dem dat is too triflin’ to do anything, 
anyway. De least dey can do is to keep 
from pesterin’ de worriers dat is doin’ deir 
wuk for ’em, an’ havin’ to wuk overtime at 


worryin’.”’ 
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ae. 
It may be that I dreamed a dream; it may be that I saw 
The forecast of a time to come, by some supernal law. 


I seemed to dwell in this same world, and in this modern time; 

Yet nowhere was there sight or sound of poverty or crime. 

All strife had ceased; men were disarmed; and quiet Peace had made 
A thousand avenues for toil, in place of War's grim trade. 

From east to west, from north to south, where highways smooth and broad 
Tied State to State, the waste lands bloomed like garden spots of God. 
There were no beggars in the streets; there were no unemployed, 

For each man owned his plot of ground, and labored and enjoyed. 
Sweet children grew like garden flowers; all strong and fair to see; 
And when I marveled at the sight, thus spake a Voice to me: 

“All Motherhood is now an art; the greatest art on earth; 

And nowhere is there known the crime of one unwelcome birth. 

From rights of parentage, the sick and sinful are debarred; 

For Matron Science keeps our house, and at the door stands guard. 
We know the cure for darkness lies in letting in the light; 

And Prisons are replaced by Schools, where wrong views change to right. 
The wisdom, knowledge, study, thought, once bent on beast and sod, 
We give now to the human race, the highest work of God; 

And, as the gard’ner chooses seed, so we select with care; 

And as our Man Plant grows, we give him soil and sun and air. 

There are no slums; no homeless poor, all men are opulent, 

For Mother Earth belongs to them, as was the First Intent.” 


It may be that I dreamed a dream; it may be that I saw 
The forecast of a time to come, by some supernal law. 


Qe. 


“SWEET CHILDREN GREW LIKE GARDEN FLOWERS; ALL STRONG AND FAIR TO SEE’ 





The Practical Application 
of Eugenics 


’ 


WILLIAM MECKLENBURG POLK, M.D. 


President of the New York Academy of Medicine 


Eprror’s Note—The popular interest in eugenics has become very keen. 


An International Con- 


gress of Eugenics is to be held in London this July. In an Episcopal cathedral in Chicago health cer- 
tificates are required before its officiating clergymen will perform the marriage ceremony. Several states 
have passed law& to prevent the reproduction of criminal and feeble-minded persons. 


NTEREST in the science of eugenics 
is now becoming widespread, and it has 
not been aroused too soon. Within the 

memory of livmg generations much more 
careful scrutiny was given by parents to the 
mates their children chose than is generally 
given now—and that scrutiny was an in- 
voluntary, unnamed effort at the practice 
of eugenics. But conditions in our lives 
have changed so much that such parental 
care is now less frequently exercised. 

The things the old-time parents con- 
demned in the young people whom their 
children knew were much the same things 
which eugenics condemns now, but now the 
choice is left more to the young. Therefore 
it may be said that, at present, the welfare 
of the race depends upon a general spread 
of knowledge of eugenics and the encour- 
agement in every way of the application of 
eugenic principles. 

The father who endeavors to prevent his 
son from marriage to a tuberculous young 
woman is practicing eugenics; the mother 
who urges her daughter against marrying 
a youth who drinks or who has made a 
criminal record is doing the same thing; 
the laws which are endeavoring to prevent 
the propagation of the habitual pauper 
classes, the mentally deficient, epileptics, 
habitual criminals—all these are practical 
applications of the science. 

Young people demand explanations 
in these days. The spirit of scientific re- 
search has entered the minds, even the 
souls, of the present generation, and to such 
a degree that it is unwilling to accept any- 
thing upon the mere assertion of its elders. 
Therefore, by all means, let the young of 
both sexes, especially our girls, be carefully 
and thoroughly instructed in eugenics. 


They show their independence in their mar- 
riages more definitely than in anything else. 
Therefore, let them seek in eugenics knowl- 
edge they no longer get at home. 

Propinquity alone determines the mating 
of a far greater proportion of our young 
folk than we are willing to admit. Many 
who now mate unwisely might, with a wider 
field of acquaintanceship, more possibilities 
to choose from, choose differently. The 
offspring of such unwise mating add to the 
burden of our hospitals and prisons. 

It has been believed that the free move- 
ment of humanity from place to place and 
the gathering in cities of vast populations 
would do away with much of the old isola- 
tion which resulted in many unfitting 
marriages; but, instead, it has built a 
new and more complete isolation which 
militates against desirable unions. The 
young person rushing from the farm to em- 
ployment in the city, the young person born 
in the great city, both too often find it im- 
possible to gain right knowledge of young 
associates because of the absence from the 
modern city of the old-time home. Such 
knowledge can come only through long, 


’ intimate companionship. 


In consequence, many of the city mar- 
riages of these days are made with virtual 
strangers as the contracting parties. The 
young country boy or girl coming to New 
York, for instance, finds a social isolation 
scarcely less complete than if it were a 
wilderness; the crowds increase, not de- 
crease it. Acquaintances among the unde- 
sirables are formed easily, the desirables are 
difficult to meet and know. 

In the freedom which women are acquir- 
ing we may find one partial remedy for this. 
Many of the restrictions of social life, upon 
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analysis, are found to center upon the desire 
to prevent women from contact with the 
outer world. But women rapidly are ap- 
proaching nearer to the capabilities of men, 
and frequently surpassing them, proving 
restrictions to be unnecessary and unwise. 
They can now protect themselves from 
social contamination as capably as men can. 
TI hope that this may tend more and more 
toward the elimination of that.tragic form of 
social isolation which has in this generation 
been the chief horror of our cities. 

But young people, male or female, in 
exercising the new freedom which has come 
to them with their earlier departure from 
the home, find nothing in their new lives to 
replace the lost opportunities for acquiring 
information from their parents. Searching 
for it in other directions they are given 
many later opportunities to regret their 
early ignorance—for experimentation is a 
costly teacher. It being now the general and 
apparently inevitable tendency, however, 
to send youth out into the world before it 
has had the opportunities of old to derive 
wisdom from its parents, some substitute 
must be provided. No detail of this sub- 
stitute can be more necessary than eugenics 
—and it must be taught. There is no reason 
why the most modest and the purest mind 
should not acquire a knowledge of the 
science. 


Teach Eugenics to the Young 


For eugenics is that ‘science which, if its 
principles were universally applied, would 
take us to perfection. It is as old as man. 
It was the basis of the Jewish law, as ex- 
pounded in the Biblical books of Moses. 
The Second Commandment contains a 
striking reference to it. It bodes well for 
the race that, putting aside false modesty, 
we are beginning to reveal it as a part of 
necessary knowledge to the young men and 
women who will be the fathers and the 
mothers of the next generation; it is an 
essentially good sign that some parents are 
instructing daughters in it. 

The civilized races of the earth have all, 
or nearly all, been tending toward degener- 
acy. Crowd people together and inevitably 
you will produce certain types of miscon= 


duct. Massed people will get into each 
other’s way, developing crooked, not 
straight, thinking and conduct. That has 


been happening. 
In several states in this country laws have 
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been adopted authorizing the prevention of 
parenthood by habitual criminals. Within 
a short time such a law has come into force 
in New York State. Modern civilization 
does not brutally destroy these often invol- 
untary menaces to its development; the 
modern application of the principle is not 
only just, but merciful; but the necessity 
for taking some important action is begin- 
ning to be recognized anew. 

Christianity stopped the practice of 
killing the unfits.. It found its greatest 
claim upon the public imagination by teach- 
ing helpfulness and forbearance to the ill 
and crippled, and its crowning glory has 
been that it has taught us to share the bur- 
dens of the afflicted and to devise measures 
for their preservation and improvement. 
It took a long time to work out the first 
Christian ideas into the commanding posi- 
tion which our charities and systems of 
correction now hold in our civilization, but 
enough remains to be done to occupy hu- 
manity for many generations. 

In this future work eugenics will play its 
mighty part. It will help to eliminate the 
unfit by prevention and improvement, not 
by destruction. Through right marriage we 
shall cease to propagate diseased minds and 
bodies, we shall cease to multiply unhappi- 
ness by unions of imperfect or ill-mated men 
and women. 

Biologically, the manifestations of eu- 
genics are to be seen in the rose-garden and 
the blossoming orchard, in the poultry yard, 
upon the stock farm; in these days we are 
breeding animals with rare intelligence; 
we must now begin to breed our men wisely. 
To place before young people the physio- 
logical facts of life, as demonstrated in them- 
selves, is a fitting introduction to eugenics. 

The most striking illustration of the value 
of eugenics is to be found in the guided evo- 
lution of the horse from a primitive creature 
into the perfect Percheron draught animal, 
the lithe, enduring racer, the stylish cob, 
the strong and elegant coach-horse; in the 
evolution of the milch cow and the beef 
animal. In a particularly handsome horse, 
pleasant to ride or drive or capable of haul- 
ing heavy loads or running speedy races, 
you will find, if you investigate, that the 
desirable traits are the result of careful 
breeding extending back many generations 
—scientific, prearranged. Mate horses as 
we mate ourselves, and there would be few 
“thoroughbreds” among them. 

The French and other governments, our 
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own of the number, are beginning to take 
official cognizance of horse breeding, seeing 
to it that bad stock is left to die away and 
good stock is introduced in its place. The 
laws recently passed in the United States 
to prevent the multiplication of the pauper 
and criminal classes are among the first 
authentic officjal efforts ever made in the 
world’s history to do mankind a like admir- 
able service. 

The mighty truck-horse, the hunter, the 
runner, the incomparable American trotting 
horse—where may be found a race of human 
beings corresponding in its unvarying excel- 
lence in any line to any one of these? Human 
beings never have been mated scientifically. 

Nothing is more certain than the trans- 
mission of bad tempers from one horse gen- 
eration to another, and as with horses, so 
with men. There are among good horses 
few, if any, hereditary diseases. We do not 
hear of mad horses; a murderous horse oc- 
casionally develops through some eccen- 
tricity, but he is never used to father a new 
equine family. Yet among men we breed 
all manner of unfortunates. Let an in- 
dividual be full of eccentricities, lack will- 
power or be feeble-minded, be an epileptic, 
or worse, a victim of some terrible disease, 
let him be tuberculous—the list might be 
prolonged indefinitely—and you may be 
quite certain that his offspring, if he has 
any, will bear his stamp. 

No girl wishes to have children who are 
not perfect. Perfect fatherhood is an essen- 
tial of perfection in the child. No man 
wishes to be father to a sickly child, a stupid 
child, a bad child. Perfect motherhood is 
an essential to the perfect child. The per- 
fect father and the perfect mother will pro- 
duce the perfect child; and the couple 
which is mated with the known laws of 
eugenics carefully considered and obeyed 
will find in their own lives, entirely aside 
from children, such happiness as the un- 
scientifically mated never know. 

There is no one thing more essential for 
the youth to know than the unalterable 
principles of this new science. I say new, 
but really it is not new. It is so old that 
largely to its practice the great Jewish race 
is indebted for endurance such as no other 
has exhibited, for its supremacy in finance, 
its eminence in science, arts, letters, music 

and the law. 
' Let the young girl remember, when she 
studies the young man she fancies, that his 
defects as well as excellences are a part of 
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him and will be part of all the children he 
may father. Let the young man remember, 
when he seeks a mate, that a wife’s trans- 
mission of her qualities, physical, mental, 
and spiritual is inevitable. Traits, as they 
may be termed, spring from the beginning; 
no matter how minute the cells may be in 
which they have their origin, their perpetu- 
ation is as certain as the perpetuation of 
the color of hair, eyes and skin. 


Great Danger in Alcohol 


I have spoken so far only of inherited 
traits; but it is true that many undesirables 
have really created their own undesirability. 
Force the fumes of alcohol upon guinea- 
pigs during the breeding period, subject 
them, at such a time, to the fumes of chloro- 
form and the resulting offspring are certain 
to be found defective in some measure. 
Many die in infancy or are born dead. 

Nothing has been more fully proved in 
the study of nervous diseases affecting 
human beings than that it is impossible for 
the alcoholic male or female to produce a 
perfect offspring. So, apart from the dread 


_which any girl may feel at thought of being 


mated with a drunkard, there is another 
reason why she should not wed a man ad- 
dicted to the use of strong drink. If, among 
the higher animals, such splendid creatures 
as the draught and racing horses'to which I 
have referred can be developed, it is quite 
true that careless breeding would have 
brought forth horses as unworthy as these 
horses are superb. Defective traits pass 
down from generation to generation as cer- 
tainly as good traits do. And as in animals 
so also among human beings. 

In other words, the girl who marries 
should be as ambitious to be the grand- 
mother of worthy children as to be the 
mother of fine babies; the boy who marries 
should be conscious of his great responsibility 
to remote posterity; and society at large by 
education and through legislation, should 
do its best to bring about right thinking 
where it can, compel right action where it 
finds degenerate minds incapable of think- 
ing rightly. In this way only can we be 
assured that the succeeding generations will 
rise up and call us blessed; in this way only 
can we find happiness ourselves. 

The correct basis of ancestor worship is 
eugenics. Through it our ancestors gave 
us the greatest gift man can receive— 
“health.” 
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Trade Mark 


Our Seal of Approval 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


The Good Housekeeping Institute maintains a research laboratory for testing household appa- 


ratus. 


The articles described have been submitted by the manufacturers and have been 


tested by our experts free of charge, as an editorial service to our readers, the sole purpose 
being to give them the definite and helpful information they need when selecting household 


apparatus and utensils. 


no connection whatever with any other department in the magazine. 


This service is gratuitous in all respects, the Institute having 


The custom- 


ary semiannual résumé of all devices that have been tested and approved 
during the past six months will be published, notin the August 
number, but in a pamphlet, the details concerning which 
will be given in the August issue. 
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Descriptions of Articles Tested and /\pproved 


An Electric Table Stove 


The Delco Ornamental Stove consists of a disk 
supported by a polished nickel or copper frame, with 
heat-insulated legs to protect the table. It is 
equipped with either one or three heat controls, 
operated by asnap switch. The stove is designed to 
be especially useful for the chafing dish, coffee perco- 
lator, tea samovar, kettle, etc. Cost of operation 
at ten cents per kilowatt hour is, with low heat, 
about two cents, medium heat, about four and three- 
quarter cents, and high heat, seven cents. Price 
(one heat control) $7, and (three heat control), $10. 

No. 592—Made by Diamond Electric Company, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


*A Coffee Maker 


The “Makeright” Coffee Maker is a straining 
device consisting of two telescoping open wire frames 
which hold between them a flat piece of muslin. 
When wet this forms a filter designed to hold finely 
ground coffee. The strainer must be held over a 
previously heated coffee pot, pitcher or other vessel. 
When violently boiling water is poured over the 
grounds and allowed to flow through the coffee into 
the vessel, a clear, fragrant infusion of the beverage 
will be had. This does not extract the caffein to any 
great extent and is a simple and rapid way of mak- 
ing an excellent infusion of coffee. Price 25 cents. 

No. 586—Made by Arnold & Aborn, 37-39 Old 
Slip, New York City. 
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*Table Teapots 


The Bee Brand Teapot is a golden brown, highly 
polished earthenware article, glazed inside and out, 
with glazed strainer attached. The tea is placed 
in the strainer, boiling water is poured over it and 
allowed to draw three or four minutes, when the 
strainer is removed and the cover replaced. Made 
in two sizes, holding respectively three and five 
cups. Prices, 75 cents and $1: 

No. 5690—Made by McCormick & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 


A Variable Heat Electric Iron 


The Waage Triple Heat Iron, weighing seven 
pounds, has the general appearance of the ordinary 
flat-iron. It is finished in nickel plate and has the 
usual detachable electrical cord plug. The impor- 
tant difference in its construction is the presence of 
three contact pins instead of the usual. two. By 
reversing the plug two heats are obtained and by 
placing it on two pins only the third heat is created. 
The low heat gives-a temperature of 200 to 300 de- 
grees Fahrenheit at a cost of one and one-half cents 
per hour when electricity sells at ro cents per kilo- 
watt. The medium heat gives a temperature of 300 
to 500 degrees Fahrenheit at three and one-half 
cents per hour, and on the high heat, a temperature 
of over 600 degrees Fahrenheit can be obtained at 
five and one-half cents per hour. This iron retains 
its heat well after the current is turned off: No rest- 

* Indicates chiefly local distribution, at present. 
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560—A Pereclating Teapot 


580—A One-Person Vacuum. 
leaner 


588—A Hand Vacuum Cleaner 


ing stand is required, as two winglike projections 
on the end serve that purpose. Price, $5. 

No. 584—Made by Waage Electric Co., 674 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Hl. 


*Automatie Ash Sifter 

In the “Adele” Automatic Ash Sifter, the ashes 
are lifted out of the ash pit and placed into the 
sifter, which consists of a coarse wire sieve placed 
at an angle of 45 degrees. Gravity causes the ashes 
to move. dewnward, and by the time the bottom is 
reached, the separation in the provided receptacles 
has taken place completely. The sifter is con- 
structed of galvanized sheet. iron supported on a 
wrought iron frame and is therefore very strong 
and durable. Price, $4.50. 

No. 568—Made by the Adele Manufacturing Co., 
313 Grand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mop Holder 

The “Handy” Mop clip is a device for holding 
mops, mopping cloths, etc., for cleaning purposes. 
The mop clip is made of bent steel, and has a wooden 
handle and steel ferrule, ebony finished. It closes 
and opens with one motion and is light in weight. 
Price, 50 cents. 

No. 575—Made by Victor M. Grab.& Co., Ash- 
land Block, Chicago, Til. 


Fly Killer 

The new Osborn Fly Swatter is made of springy 
and snappy tempered steel wires, which obviate 
kinking, tangling or breaking. There are two 
groups of wires securely attached to the handle and 
spreading out in a wide, flat, fan-shaped head. 
Price, 15 cents. 

No. 600—Made by the Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, O. 


Electric Wacuum Cleaners 
By a new application of a well-known principle 
(turbine) in the American Standard Vacuum Cleaner, 
No. 1, a strong suction is obtained. The single 
fan, mounted directly upon the motor shaft, is con- 
* Indicates chiefly local distribution, at present. 





587—A Newly 
Contrived Cleaner 


et 





structed of a number of rectangular tubes, instead: of 
blades, as is the usual method of construction, and 
the drawing in of the air by these tubes through one 


- inlet creates the needed suction. ‘The absence of 


wearing parts—gears, valves, bellows, diaphragms, 
etc.—adds to its durability. It is finished in white 
enamel. The baseboard is of mahogany finished 
wood, and the top is of spun brass. nickel-plated and 
highly polished. The cleaner’s weight is forty-two 
pounds. At ten cents per kilowatt hour the cost of 
operation is 214 cents. Price (with attachments),$75. 

No. 587—Made by American Suction Cleaner Co., 
89 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Hand-Power Suction Cleaners 

The American Triumph Suction Cleaner consists 
ofa cylinder finished in blue enamel and mounted 
horizdntally upon a board base. Attached to the 
piston is a vertical lever, the forward and backward 
motion of which produces the suction. A rubber hose, 
sectional brass tubing and a rug and carpet cleaning 
tool are furnished. A blower attachment is provided, 
a feature that is not feasible in most hand-power 
machines. The weight is eighteen pounds. Price, 
‘Sirus 

No. 588—Made by the American Suction Cleaner 
Co., 89 Chambers. Street, New York City. 


The Reeves Suction Sweeper is a hand-operated 
vacuum cleaner of the piston type. It is small, light 
in weight and well constructed. The nozzle, at- 
tached to the end of the cylinder, rests upon the car- 
pet or rug, and is pushed forward and backward, 
thus working the piston and creating the suction. 
No pressure need be exerted. The device operates 
very easily and removes the heavy dust and grit. 
Price, $5. i 

No. 589—Made by the Reeves Manufacturing 
Company, Milford, Conn. : 


A Clothes Washer 

The Economy Vacuum Washer is a heavy copper 
funnel with a detachable tube extending from the 
apex, which is capped by a disk. It weighs about 
three pounds, and is usable in any wash boiler. The 
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59 1—For Rapid Washing 





598—A Compact Clothes 
Horse 


590—Copper Clothes Washer 





washer is placed inside the boiler, with the usual 
amount of soap and water, and the clothes put 
around it. When the water commences to boil, it 
is drawn automatically from the bottom and dis- 
charged in a continuous stream from the fountain 
head, or through the disk of the washer. ‘This 
operation, which is merely water agitation, when 
carried on for about twelve minutes, cleans the 
clothes thoroughly. Price, $5. 

No. s90-—Made by the Economy Sales Co., 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Hand-Power Washing Machine 


The Motor High Speed Washing Machine is con- 
structed of red Louisiana cypress. The cylindrical 
tub is supported on four wooden legs and stands two 
and one-half feet high. The innovation in_ this 
machine is the spiral cut gears which are fastened to 
the upper side of the cover, with the fly-wheel, etc. 
This mechanism operates a four-winged wooden 
dolly. By pulling the hand lever back and forth the 
agitator churns hot, soapy water through the clothes. 
This machine operates quietly and easily and un- 
usually high speed is obtained with little effort. 
There is a place for attaching a wringer. Price, 
$10. 

No. 591—Made by the Michigan Washing 
Machine Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


Refrigerator Attachment 


The Automatic Ice Saver is designed to replace the 
ordinary shelves in the food compartment of a refrig- 
erator. This device consists of a series of hollow 
rectangular tubes, arranged in shelf form and easily 
installed. The cold water from the melting ice 
drips into a funnel containing a strainer, and circu- 
lates through the pipes of the various shelves and 
flows out finally at the bottom. The drip water 
that usually goes to waste is utilized without addi- 
tional expense, so that the radiation of cold air from 
the cold water in the tubes maintains a lower uni- 
form temperature and, therefore, causes the original 
supply of ice to last longer. The tubes are con- 
structed of lacquered or enameled metal, to prevent 
rust or corrosion. ‘This article is made in sizes to fit 
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any style of refrigerator whether it be an old or 
a new model. Prices, $5 to $7.50. 

No. 594—Made by the Hardware Utilities Com- 
pany, 68 to 70 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


Folding Cot 


The frame of the Telescope Cot-Bed is made of 
hard wood, and all parts are riveted and bolted. 
Black enameled steel braces reinforce all parts, and 
at the same time adjust the cot automatically to any 
uneven surface of the ground, or the shifting of the 
occupant. The canvas top is made of heavy army 
duck finished in either white or khaki. The top has 
sectional hardwood strips on both sides which hook 
to the supporting frame in eight places, four on a 
side. The dimensions of the cot are six feet four 
inches long, two feet six inches wide and one foot 
eight inches above the ground. It weighs about six- 
teen pounds and folds into a small, compact bundle. 
It is an excellent article for use in camps, on porches, 
or for an emergency bed in any home. Price, $3. 

No. 597—Made by Steinfeld Brothers, 584 Broad- 
way, New York City. ~ 


* Folding Clothes Bar 


The Folding Clothes Bar consists of a vertical post 
supported by a wooden stand, to which are bolted 
four wings, each consisting of four horizontal bars 
two feet in length. These wings are so constructed 
that they can be used separately, and when not in- 
use folded up like an umbrella. Thus the device is 
made compact. All metal bolts, screws, etc., are 
rust-proof. Price, $1. 

No. 598—Made by Brook Novelty Company, 
Brook, Ind. 


A Stone Filter ‘ 


The Berkefeld ‘‘H2 Upward” House Filter is a 
nickel-plated cylinder, two and three-quarter inches 
in diameter, six and one-half inches long and it 
weighs two pounds and eleven and one-half ounces. 
Inside, fitted to the metal headpiece, is a hollow por- 
ous filtering cylinder, made from infusorial earth'and 
completely closed at the bottom. The water passes 

* Indicates chiefly local distribution, at present. 
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through the walls of this porous cylinder from the 
outside to the interior, leaving all the impurities on 
the exterior surface, and is discharged through the 
small outlet in the metal cylinder. This filter is de- 
signed to be connected to the water supply so as to 
give outlets for filtered and unfiltered water. Like 
all efficient stone filters, it operates slowly, giving 
fifteen gallons per hour at forty pounds water pres- 
sure. It has about 1oo per cent. bacteriological 
efficiency. Price, $6. ; 

No. 601—Made by Berkefeld Filter Company, 
4 Cedar Street, New York. 


Non-Conducting Carafe 


The new Thermos Carafe is attractive in appear- 
ance, as it is a silvered glass bottle set in a nickel- 
plated metal case. It is strong, sanitary and germ- 
proof and provided with a ground glass stopper, 
attached by a German silver chain. This carafe is 
useful in the dining room as it will maintain the 
original temperature of a liquid for many hours. 
Size one quart. Price, $5. 

No. 593—Made by American Thermos Bottle 
Company, 243 West 17th Street, New York City. 


Fireless Cookers 


The Manson All-Aluminum Fireless Cooker is a 
three compartment rectangular cabinet, thirty-nine 
inches long, fifteen inches wide and fifteen inches 
high. The outer case is finished in polished oak, and 
it is mounted upon casters, and the cover is fitted 
with nickel-polished steel hinges and fasteners. It is 
lined throughout with highly polished pure alumi- 
num. ‘Thereisa choice of several aluminum cooking 
utensil equipments. The radiators or heating plates 
are made of nickel-plated metal and the lifter of 
plated steel. Price, $10.85 (stripped). Utensil 
equipment, $4 to $7.50. 

No. 602—Made by the Manson Campbell Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., and Kansas City, Mo. 

The Acme Automatic Cooker consists of a cylin- 
-drical receptacle or oven made of rust-proof metal, 
double seamed and water-tight. This is mounted 
on a metal base or truck equipped with casters. 
The oven stands fourteen inches high, is light in 





weight, and is removable from the base. The cover, 
packed with insulating material, telescopes into the 
oven, making a practically air-tight connection. 
All parts are accessible for cleaning. The heating 
elerhent consists of two perforated metal plates. 
Each cooker is equipped with either granite ware or 
aluminum vessels in which the food to be cooked is 
placed before putting into the cooking oven. This 
cooker is built on the unit system so that one, two, 
three or more compartments may be bolted together 
into a single fireless cooker. Prices, single compart- 
ment, $7.45 and $8.95. 

No. 572—Made by the Acme Fireless Cooker Co., 
Quincy, Il. 


Sanitary Mouse Trap 


The “U-neek” Sanitary and Hygienic Mouse 
Trap is a small glass cylinder, resting on its side. It 
has the appearance of a preserve jar and is provided 
with a metal cover which screwson. ‘There isasmall 
opening in this cover through which the mouse 
enters to nibble at the bait. This releases a spring 
cap which, in turn, closes the opening. The mouse 
can be drowned and removed without the hands 
coming in contact with any interior portion of the 
trap. No odor adheres to the glass and it may be 
put in any place desired. A little larger trap, for 
catching rats also, is made. Price, 25 cents. 

No. 599.—Made by Otto Kampfe Manufacturing 
Co., Newark, N. J. 


A Silverware Cleaner 


The Silver-Clean Pan is made of a positive metal, 
soldered to the bottom of which is a grid or grating 
constructed of a metal negative to the pan itself. 
A solution, made by dissolving in water stated 
amounts of common baking soda and table salt, is 
mixed in the pan and the things to be cleaned are 
immersed therein. . The galvanic action, due to the 
natural electrical relation of the two metals each to 
the other, removes the tarnish from articles made of. 
silver or gold, solid or plated. There are various 
sizes of these pans. Price, $1.25 to $5. 

No. 603—Made by Ramsay-Vance Sales Co., 
Madison, Wis. 
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EAR GOLDEN BEE MEMBERS: 
New York is full of strange happen- 
ings. A young woman and her mother 


were walking down Fifth Avenue. At the 
corner of Fortieth Street they espied a 
small bundle of frayed and greasy news- 
paper wrappings, but evidently tied up by 
someone with a purpose. They suspected 
that it was the old joke of the brick wrapped 
in a newspaper, and they hesitated to pick 
it up; but finally the younger woman’s 
curiosity got the better of her and she 
seized the bundle quickly. 

“Don’t touch it!” cried her mother, ‘you 
don’t know what’s in it.” — 

“Well, I’m going to find out,” persisted 
the younger woman, and holding it tightly 
in her hand she hailed a stage. 

Once seated in the stage she began to 
untie and unwrap the bundle, hiding it all 
the time behind her muff. Suddenly she 
uttered an exclamation. She had caught 
sight of something green. The only thing 
she could do then was to return home with 
her mother and carefully examine the con- 


tents. of the package behind guarded doors. 


Shutting themselves into their sitting- 
room at home, the two women tore off the 
dirty wrappers and before them lay a neat 
bundle of bills. Tied up with them was a 
note addressed “‘To the Finder.” Turning 
the bills over they added them aloud. 
“Two hundred and seventy dollars!” they 
cried together. Then they opened the 
note. It was badly printed in a scrawling 
hand and it read: “‘Whoever finds this 
may have it. It is against my conscience 
to keep it.” 

This is a true story, and I am printing it 
in our talk this month to show how one can 
stumble on a “package of money” without 
really knowing it. Likewise it shows that 
itis always advisable to ‘open the package.” 
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For Women Who Want to Know How ta Make 

Money, and Fhen Make It, 
You never know what is inside until you 
have looked. Our thousands of Golden 
Bee members have found riches and joys 
in our club, and the delightful part of it is 
that most of them have earned much more 
than they expected to. It is true that no 
member has reported finding a package of 
money, yet all have had success, as these 
letters show: 


mS Order of The Golden Bee 


I was surprised to receive my nice check. TI used 
it to buy two very pretty rugs, and there was some 
money left, which I divided among the children. 
—M. B., New York. 


A Massachusetts girl writes: 


I have done a little work every afternoon and 
have reaped a splendid harvest. I like the club so 
much and the inducements you offer are sure to 
please every woman’s heart.—F. O., Massachusetts. 


Another girl found her oasis in The Order 
of the Golden Bee: 


I think it the easiest way to make money that I 
have ever tried. I have bought two dresses and 
many other useful things with my earnings.—M. G., 
New York. 


Letters like the above come in every day 
from women of all ages who want to earn 
their own money and become independent. 

If you who are reading this want a bank 
account of your own, or if you want an 
opportunity to earn money during your 
spare time to use for various purposes, there 
is no better way to accomplish your ambi-: 
tion than by becoming a member of The 
Order of the Golden Bee. I know that every 
family has at least one ambitious member 
in it, and as she is the one who, when she 
goes after a thing always gets it, I want her 
to have the opportunity to share equally 
with the others all the wishes of her heart. 

If you would like to know more about 
the club, and would like to be initiated into’ 
the mysteries of health, happiness and inde- 
pendence, drop mea card. It will bring all 
the information that you desire. There is 
no fee or charge for membership. All am- 
bitious girls are welcome. 

Sincerely yours, 


Secretary, The Order of The Golden Bee, 
Goop HoUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 





. DISCOVERIES 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


According to their own testimony, the first thing many of our readers do, upon receiving this maga- 


zine, is to turn to the Discoveries. 


Bright, newsy Discoveries are paid for at the rate of a dollar each, 


when available. Address Discoveries, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


# Our HORSE was so excited and nervous 
from the noise that for many years I was 
unable to enjoy an outing on the Fourth of 
July. One morning just as the first fire- 
cracker went off, she began her usual kicking 
and prancing. I went out to the stable and 
filled her ears with soft, clean cotton, tying 
her ear stalls on to keep it from falling out. 
That Fourth we were able to drive in perfect 
safety and the horse was as gentle as a lamb. 
This method gave her a peaceful Fourth; 
and the next day she was in her usual state 
of health and hearing. A. M. D., Iowa, 


’=" An ingenious plan, this, but would all 
horses “take to”? the cotton treatment? 
Tue EDITORS. 


# In buying WHITE SHOES for little chil- 
dren it is much better to get the shoes made 
of white cowhide leather rather than those 
made of kid. The former are easily cleaned 
by simply wiping off with a damp cloth and 
a little white soap, and require no other 
dressing. If wiped off after each wearing, 
they can be kept clean and white with very 
little trouble, and if anything they wear 
better than the kid and are no higher in 
price. A reliable shoe dealer gave me this 
information. E. M.0O., New Jersey. 


# A LOOP of narrow black ribbon or tape 
fastened to the inside of the crown of your 
hat will furnish a means of hanging it up 


upon occasions when space is limited. 
M.S. C., New York. 


# At a recent wedding where a very small 
relative of the bride’s was RING-BEARER, 
the minister made the suggestion that the 
ring be fastened by a fine thread around the 
child’s neck, then placed upon the tray in 
the usual manner. The thread is practically 
invisible and can be broken easily by the 


minister when the ring is needed, and there 

is absolutely no chance for the child to in- 

advertently drop the ring. 
S. 


- A. C., Massachusetts. 


* Never roll up children’s SOCKS, as this 
stretches them badly at the ribbed tops and 
causes them to wrinkle and fall down when 
WOrn. F. O., New Jersey. 


-® The black aphis (small black insect) that 
destroys many of our beautiful NAS- 
TURTIUMS in Pennsylvania during July 
and August can be eradicated easily by 
washing the leaves and stems infected with 
an emulsion made by dissolving pure white 
soap in water (using two quarts of water to 
a piece of soap about two and a half inches 
square) and then beating in one tablespoon- 
ful of kerosene oil. Add one quart. of this 


mixture to one gallon of lukewarm water. 
F. G. F., Delaware. 


£ Once, during a long WALK, I blistered 
my feet so badly that I had to visit a 
chiropodist. His advice was to pad the toes 
with thin layers of absorbent cotton, if not 
hardened to steady walking. Ihave done it 
ever since, before starting for a long tramp, 
and have had no more cases of blistered feet. 
Do it very carefully or you will have lumps 


that are worse than blisters. 
I. G. C., District of Columbia. 


My son cuts SLEEVE FORMS out of 
pasteboard and places them inside his coat 
sleeves when packing his trunk. He says 
that they save him a pressing bill at the erid 
of the journey. L. W. B., Georgia. 


# A boy who was obliged to work his way 
through college rented a small room in a 
central location of a busy summer resort 
last vacation, and made a tidy little bank 
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account by PRESSING men’s clothes. He 
said that when he first put on long trousers 
his mother most carefully taught him how to 
press them, also how to press his coats and 
vests. He grew proficient in the work and 
would go through the family wardrobe 
every Saturday and press 
the whole outfit, including 
his mother’s coats and 
skirts. At college, equip- 
ped with a small gas stove, 
he was able to earn quite 
a little. Many of his cus- 
tomers at the summer re- 
sort not only brought in 
their own clothes, but the 
tailored suits, coats, and 
wraps belonging to their 
wives and daughters. He 
charged a reasonable price 
and had all he could do. 
He preferred such work to 
the many situations largely 
dependent upon tips. 
E. O. G., New York. 


Loosen the ribbons, drop the upper half 
of the bag into the lower half, and behold— 


*My mother runs a _ the boudoir cap. 
boarding house and has 
this suggestion to offer: 
When SALT becomes sticky 
in the shakers in damp 
weather, put a few grains of 
rice in each shaker. These 
will absorb the moisture, 
and, being kept in motion 
as the shaker is used, will 
prevent the salt from 
caking. 
F.C. W., Massachusetts. 

* Carved wooden bowls 
that float in the bathtub © 
and hold one’s favorite soap 
are one of the latest fads, 
but a BATH BOWL for an- 
other purpose was brought 
from Turkey by a native as 

a present to the friend he 
was visiting. It was about 
two inches deep and eight 
inches in diameter and 
male of brass, but as light in weight as 
aluminum. Many were the guesses as to 
its use, from a fern dish to a finger bowl, 
until the foreigner enlightened us: ‘‘It 
is the bowl we use in my country to 
lift water and pour it over the body 
when taking a bath in the bathtub. 








A pretty favor for summer dances is 
this boudoir cap and bag in one. 
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I have not seen any in the bathrooms of 
America.”’ C. B. K., New York. 


* Ruled paper should never be used for 
making an emergency DRINKING CUP. 
I noticed a bitter taste in the water several 
times, before I discovered 
that the ruled lines had 
washed almost completely 
off from the paper I had 
hurriedly put in my pock- 
et for drinking cups. 
H. W. A., New York. 


* Washing my little girl’s 
hair has become such a 
simple matter that I want 
to pass my scheme for the 
benefit of other mothers 
who dread that trying 
ordeal. HAIR WASH- 
ING time used to cause 
“wailing and gnashing of 
teeth’’; now it is a peace- 
ful performance. One day 
when I was preparing for 
the ordeal my little girl 
spoke up, “‘Mamma, I just 
can’t bear to have my hair 
washed; it hurts my neck 
and back so! I saw a pic- 
ture of a girl lying on her 
back on a long chair, having 
her hair washed. Let’s try 
it that way!” I carried a 
light canvas cot out of 
doors, placed a box with the 
washbowl on it directly 
under one end, and let my 
daughter lie on her back 
upon the cot with her head 
extended over the bowl and 
supported by my hand. It 
worked like a charm—no 
crying, no soapsuds in her 
eyes, and no back- or neck- 
ache. S. H. W., Ilinots. 


* The Taj Mahal hotel in 
Bombay, one of the most 
brilliant and luxurious 
hotels that I have ever seen, has all its floors 
inlaid with a mosaic of BROKEN CHINA 
or crockery of pieces more or less the same 
size. The center is entirely white and the 
border is composed of various colors. The 
whole effect is quite wonderful in its purity 
and brilliancy, and is far more attractive 
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than the palm room with its conventional 
little mosaic blocks. After seeing this floor 
in the Taj Mahal hotel, I thought what an 
excellent idea it would be for a hearth. 
Pieces of broken china could be set in a thin 
wash of cement, and one could then utilize 
the treasured china that always seems the 
first to be brokén. S. B.C., Canada. 


# To coax a YOUNG VINE to grow in the 
desired direction on a stone or brick wall, 
fasten down with narrow strips of adhesive 


plaster. They will not hold as well on wood. 
A. D, T., Delaware. 


# A friend of mine was seized with pain in 
the abdomen and a sensation of heat on the 
skin of the arms and hands, while eating 
lobster in a restaurant. Suspecting PTO- 
MAINE POISON he ran (literally) to a 
doctor in the near vicinity, and his suspicions 
were confirmed. Immedi- 
ate and vigorous treatment 
removed so much of the 
poison that his illness con- 
tinued only twenty-four 
hours, and he was on duty 
at his office the next day. 
Had he not recognized the 
symptoms and found a 
physician at once he 
might, his doctor said, 
have been ill two or three 
weeks. J. T., New York. 

"Tt is not certain, appar- 
ently, that this was a case 
of ptomaine poison, though 
the physician probably was correct in his 
diagnosis. In any event, the patient was 
quite right in recognizing grave symptoms 
and hastening to the doctor. THE EpITors. 


#In washing white CHAMOIS GLOVES 
the yellowish look they often get can be 
avoided by rubbing them with the white of 
an egg while they are still wet. Chamois 
gloves will remain softer after washing if 
the soapsuds are not entirely rinsed out, but 


allowed to dry in the gloves. 
. F.C. S., New York. 


# While I was clarifying some drippings the 
pan tipped, throwing the hot grease en- 
tirely over the backs and wrists of both my 
-hands. I plunged them into cold water, 
then applied all the usual remedies, soda, 
flour, linseed oil, etc., but nothing gave 
relief. Being alone I could do no more and 





A garden basket of a 
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was nearly exhausted with the pain when a 
friend camein. Upon seeing my plight, she 
ran home and came back immediately with 
a bottle of olive oil. Saturating some ab- 
sorbent cotton with the oil, she covered up 
my BURNS. The relief was instant and 
the healing was like magic, being rapid and 
leaving not the slightest scar though in 


places the burns had been very deep. 
A. #. R., Pennsylvania. 


* To keep FLATIRONS from rusting when 
exposed to dampness, melt paraffin to the 
depth of half an inch in pans large enough to 
hold two or more irons. Wait until it is 
nearly cold and then put the irons in. In 
that way they will not sink to the bottom of 
the pan. Irons treated in this manner have 
not rusted when left six months in a closed 
house. E. B., New York. 


t="Tn case you have no paraffin, greasing the 
~ irons thickly and wrap- 
ping them in newspapers 
will serve the same pur- 
pose. THE Eprtors. 


TI would like to give my 
way-of cooking GREEN 
CORN. Pull back the 
husks, remove the silk, and 
wash the corn thoroughly 
in salted water—then pull 
the husks into place again 
and drop the corn into boil- 
ing water that contains 
two teaspoonfuls of sugar 
and salt to taste. Cook 
until tender. Iam sure you will find this a 
great improvement over corn cooked in any 
other way. W. R. S., Indiana. 


different ’’ and 
convenient shape that may be used for 
flowers or berries. 


# Our refrigerator was infested with ANTS. 
I put a glass fruit-jar lid, containing coal oil, 
under each foot of the refrigerator and the 


ants have entirely disappeared. 
HE, M. P., Pennsylvania. 


#Instead of throwing away the empty 
spools of PHOTOGRAPH FILMS, save 
them for a hundred little household uses. 
These spools will serve as wheels and axles 
for toy wagons for the baby, or can be used: 


to wind twine, ribbon, elastic bands, etc. 
F. P. M., New York. 


# Often new pieces of FANCY WORK do 
not need laundering, but are limp and mussy. 
If a piece of new lawn is dampened and laid 
over the article to be pressed and then 
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ironed dry, the dressing in the lawn will 
give the desired stiffness to the fancy work. 
This is particularly useful when pressing 


lace on round centerpieces. 
M. P., Minnesota. 


# When CATCHING FLIES with the 
hand, if the hand is wet the fly can almost 
never escape. I use this method for dispos- 
‘ing of the stray flies that may slip in, in spite 
of screens, or that refuse to be beguiled by 
fly paper or traps. L. F. B., Connecticut. 


# I was just about to throw away some OLD 
CHAIRS when it occurred to me that by 
cutting them down I could make them use- 
ful for the stoop. The 
process is simple as all 
that is necessary isa saw. 
I cut off the back legs 
entirely, and then meas- 
ured the depth of the 
step and cut off the front 
legs so that they would 
just reach the next lower 
step. Thus the chairs fit 
on the steps, and the fact 
that they have back rests 
makes it a pleasure in- 
stead of a torture to sit 
on the stoop. 
. J. L., New York. 


* If one is where a refrig- 
erator is unavailable it is 
well to know that BUT- 
TER will keep sweet for 
along time, even in warm 
weather, if packed down 
smooth and firm with a 
potato masher, then 
covered thickly with salt. 
Add a cup or two of cold water after- 
ward. The butter will be good as long as 
the salt solution covers it, and will not taste 
too salty. M. B. L., Pennsylwanta. 


ing performance. 


* For removing STAINS on a mattress 
have you ever tried thick starch water? 
Simply apply the uncooked starch and when 
it is dry brush off with a whisk broom. The 
stain will disappear as if by magic. 

‘ F.B. S., Ohto 


* Every person who uses LIQUID GLUE 
to mend broken furniture, umbrella handles, 
and many other articles of a similar nature 
knows how, in damp, “muggy” weather, 
the glue loosens and allows the articles to 





Sitting on the steps is usually a back-break- 


) This use for old chairs is 
described in an accompanying Discovery, 
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come apart. I have prevented this in many 
cases by simply covering the joint after 
the glue has dried with shellac varnish. 
This can be purchased at any paint store for 
a trifle, and as it is impervious to moisture 
prevents the glue from being attacked. It 
is also of a neutral color, and does not show, 


for it is really like a transparent varnish. 
C. K. F., New Jersey. 


* Loose hooks, eyes, and buttons are so 
hard to find when kept in the bottom of a 
workbag or basket, that I take SAFETY- 
PINS and thread them full of different 
kinds and sizes of these articles, then fasten 
them. They are much easier to find when 


you want them in a hurry. 
N. C., Montana. 


* When washing PINK 
GINGHAMS and other 
pink cotton materials, 
rinse in cold water in 
which you have put a 
little red ink. Use the 
red ink exactly as you 
would bluing. The pink 
cloth will be as pink as 
when new, and never get 
that faded look. 


A. B. M., California. 


# A delicious new flavor 
for a favorite DESSERT 
is obtained by adding to 
a vanilla mousse a few 
graham crackers dried in 
the oven and rolled very 
fine. This flavor is similar 
to a delicate maple sugar, 


and is inexpensive. 
M. J. T., Vermont. 


*In the May number of your magazine, 
Marian Harland advises the use of FOR- 
MALIN vapor as a means of cleaning 
insects out of closets. It is a fact, familiar 
to all entomologists, that formalin vapor has 
no effect. whatever on insects, though it is 
fatal to bacteria. I am venturing to make 
this correction, fearing that some of your 
readers might follow the suggestions given 
in the article and be sadly disappointed with 
the results. : 
Aaron L. Treadwell, Vassar College. 


* In a May Discovery, W. E. T., Massachu- 
setts, recommended soaking WEAK EYES 
in cool water, night and morning. Accord- 
ing to one of the best eye specialists in New 
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York City, this treatment would give only 
temporary relief, andif continued might even 
proveinjurious. Weak eyes are caused by ex- 
cessive near work without proper glasses, and 
nothing else but proper glasses will do them 
any lasting good. A reader of this magazine 
claims that his father became blind through 
the “‘soaking” treatment. 
THE EDITORS. 


# The CAMERA APRON was devised for 
the convenient carrying of camera para- 
phernalia on out-of-door trips. A yard and 
a quarter of gray denim was 
used. The body of the apron 
was a straight piece, twenty- 
six inches long, with a strip 
eleven inches deep across the 
bottom for pockets. The 
remaining eight inch strip 
of denim was cut into three 
pockets, two of which were 
placed above and one as a 
patch pocket over the mid- 
dle of the lower row. ‘Tape 
was used for finishing the 
raw edges of the three 
pockets and served also 
for dividing the eleven-inch 
strip into three more pock- 
ets. All raw edges were finished with wide, 
white tape stitched twice. A facing of thin- 
ner cloth was sewed on top and drawstrings 
were run through. The pockets held plate 
holders, focus cloth, chamois skin, record 
book, etc. One upper pocket was lined 
with chamois skin for the shutter with bulb 
and tubing, which needed special protection. 
All pockets closed with a snap at the top, 
and the whole was folded compactly when 
not in use. For a man’s use this might be 
made without the drawstrings at the top, 
and it could be folded and carried by shawl 


straps. L. W. M., Wisconsin. 


# JAPANESE BASKETS are now very 
popular for flowers and ferns. As the tin 
linings often leak, it may help someone to 
know that, if you melt paraffin wax and 
cover the entire inside of the tin well, it will 
neither leak nor rust. This treatment also 
applies to some of the present-day potteries 
that do not hold water. 0. M. B., Minots. 


# Put a piece of butter into an oatmeal 
dish, remove the teakettle lid, and set the 
dish over the boiling water. When the 
butter is melted DROP AN EGG into the 





Whether your camera means business 
or pleasure, you will find this apron con- 
venient. It is described in an accompany- 
ing Discovery. 
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dish and cover with the teakettle lid. The 
egg will be deliciously cooked in a minute or 
two and will keep hot and just right for the 
invalid without changing dishes. If you 
want the egg scrambled, it is an easy matter 


without a change of dishes, 
C.S. D., Massachusetis. 


* One landlady serves WHITE TURNIPS: 
in a novel way. They are put through a 
grooved vegetable cutter, cooked in boiling 
water, and served with a butter sauce, They 
look like macaroni, and have the advantage 
of having the fiber thor- 
oughly cut. Carrots pre- 
pared in the same way make 


an attractive dish. 
O. A. P., Massachusetts. ' 


* “Slice your fresh PINE- 
APPLE lengthwise,” says 
a native of Hawaii. “It 


is less fibrous when cut so.”’ 
J. G.-C., Colorado, 


* Many have commented 
on the flavor of the boiled 
HAM that I serve’ for 
luncheon. When the ham 
is boiling, add a few cloves 
and whatever canned fruit 
juice is at hand, such as peach, pear, quince, 
apricot, or the syrup in which peaches or 


pears have been pickled. 
M. H. W., New York. 


* This pretty RELISH for luncheon or 
dinner may be served in a small cut-glass 
dish. Line the dish with lettuce leaves 
upon which place either ripe or green olives 
and tiny red tomatoes. Chill with cracked 
ice. The olives and tomatoes may be taken 


with the fingers at any time during the meal. 
A. L. J., New Jersey. 


£ A good “cake” or bread for the DOG of 
the family is made by mixing cornmeal 
and rolled oats in about equal parts with the 
liquor in which ham has been boiled. The 
trimmings may be cut up and mixed in too. 
Bake for anhourorso. 42. M.P., New York. 


*#Tf you have trouble finding the DOOR 
KEY among the various articles in ,the 
bottom of your hand bag you will find it a 
good plan to tie a small loop of strong, dark 
thread to the key, and hang the loop over 
one of the clasps of the hand bag allowing 
the key to drop inside the bag. This will 
not interfere with the opening and closing 
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of the bag, the thread is not noticeable 
when the bag is closed, and the key is easily 
obtainable. V. R., New York. 


# When using a bandanna handkerchief for 
a BATHING CAP I have found it helpful 
to place several folds of paper closely 
around the head, inside the bandanna. 
This method will keep the hair perfectly 
dry, and save the expense and care of a 
rubber cap. A. L. M., California. 


# Our family is fond of RIPE OLIVES 
and we have found that if the water in the 
can is drained off and the olives are put in a 
glass jar with one or more cloves of garlic 
and the whole is covered with olive oil, 
the olives will be much richer 
and better.. The oil can be used 
indefinitely. N. S., California. 


# Nothing so lengthens the life 
of SILK STOCKINGS as keep- 
ing the silk damp and elastic. 
Every night the stockings worn 
during the day should be rinsed 
out in warm or cold water. They 
will dry over night and may be 
worn the next day. If the stock- 
ings are washed each time they 
are worn they will last at least 
twice as long as under ordinary 
conditions. M. D., California. 


# An ideal treatment for DUST 
CLOTHS was explained to me 
in connection with ‘‘school housekeeping.” 
The idea could be used just as well in home 
housekeeping. Into an empty coffee can 
put an inch layer of absorbent cotton. 
Saturate this with kerosene oil. Put the 
dust cloth in and cover tightly. The cloth 
absorbs the oil without becoming wet. It 


then takes up dust without scattering it. 
M.L. N., New York, 


tA better “dustless duster” can be bought 
for a small price. Tue Epitor. 


* Every summer evening at sundown I pull 
up the AWNINGS as high as they can go, 
fastening them securely. I do not let them 
down again till the sun moves round to the 
front of the house, next day. This lets all 
the air in through the open windows at 
night. On two occasions this custom saved 
us the possibility of a fire. We live in an 
apartment house and twice the awning to 
the window below our bedroom caught fire 





You can make your own 
coffee at the table with 
the device shown above. 
It is an individual cup 
with a copper standard 
and copper percolator. 
Hot water poured over the 
right amount of coffee in 
the percolator drips 
through a double strainer 
arrangement into the cup. 


Discoveries 


from a cigar stump that fell from above. 
I always keep a bucketful of water in the 
bathtub for emergencies and on both occa- 
sions I put out the fire with the water. On 
the last occasion the flames from below 
scorched my window-boxes and withered my 
flowers. Had my awnings been down, too, 
the whole front of. the house would soon 
have been in flames. F. M., New York. 


# In laundering silk or PONGEE wash the 
articles quickly, pressing and shaking out 
the water instead of wringing it out. Roll 
the garment up in a dry cloth while it is still 
wet, for silk must never be sprinkled. If it 
becomes too dry, dampen the cloth in which 
it is rolled. A little gelatin added to the 
rinsing water will stiffen the silk. 
When ironing place a piece of 


cheese-cloth over the silk. 
H. S., New York. 


# Tack onto the outside of the 
SCREEN DOOR a small empty 
thread spool low enough for the 
little one’s small hands to reach 
it and to easily pull open the 
door. I have used this device 
for some years and find that it 
saves me from running to the 
door many times a day. 

Cc. D., Tennessee. 


# Paste your oilcloth onto the 
KITCHEN TABLE with ordi- 
nary flour paste and you will find 
that it wears twice as long as 
when tacked on. The oilcloth does not move 
and wrinkle when wiping it, and so does not 
crack and soak up water. = J. C.,_ Colorado. 


* We could not imagine where so many 
MOSQUITOES came from in our house 
until we discovered that water had been 
left in the pan under the heater of our hot 
air furnace, which should contain water only 
when the furnace is lighted in winter. This 
had allowed many mosquitoes to be hatched 
out. Often a gutter becomes stopped up in 
one section with leaves or sediment and 
after a rain the water will remain until stag- 
nant, making a breeding place for mos- 
quitoes. Old tomato cans or any cans what- 
soever when left in vacant lots near. the 
house will aid in producing many of these 
pests. When there seem to be an unusual 
number round the home make an investiga- 
tion. The cause usually can be discovered. 
C. K. F., New Jersey. 
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God’s Great Book 


By Arthur Guiterman 


S': Anthony, who long had read in pages 

traced by holy men, put by the heavy 
tome and said, ‘‘ Enough of works of mortal 
pen! For God Himself hath made for me, 
to read with glad but reverent eye, a Book 
whose leaves are only three—but those are 
Earth and Sea and Sky.” Rejoice! for, 
bright in Summer’s glow, that Book of Na- 
ture spreads for you where ocean rolls and 
rivers flow, where lawns are green and lakes 
are blue, where meadows wave and moun- 
tains rise, where forests lift their tasseled 


«is 





SEs 


spars and, over all, when evening dies, in 
bright battalions march the stars. Yet, in 
your gladness, think of some to whom that 
Book is all unknown—the little waifs of close 
and slum whose eyes see naught but brick 
and stone; whose spirits droop in sultry heat 
as droops the bird within the cage; the clang- 
ing shop, the fetid street—shall these be all 
their heritage? Oh, ransom back to light 
and air those childish exiles weak and small; 
let them, too, learn that Earth is fair, for 
God’s Great Book was meant for all. 
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Dangerous Sport! 
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< L you can play golf, 


Two snapshots of Miss Eleanora 
Sears, of Boston, by long odds 
the most versatile and enthusi- 
astic sportswoman in the country. 
In the aeroplane she is accom- 
panied by C. Grahame-W hite 


I don’t see why I 

can’t,” said a white- 
haired lady of my ac- 
quaintance the other day. 
She was surprised at what seemed to her an 
unduly prolonged enthusiasm for the noble 
game. 

When I replied that I did not think there 
was any age limit to prevent either of us 
from indulging in such a healthful practice, 
she observed that “men certainly play it 
until their latest day,’’ and supposed the 
laziness of women, rather than any physical 
incapacity, prevented them from following 
the men’s example. 

The American woman past forty, in my 
opinion, is less lazy than unwise in the ar- 
rangement of her occupations, physical 
activity and the practice of athletic sports 
being abandoned much too early in life. 

English women are far more active in the 
various sports so popular in their country. 
They keep their place in the hunting field, 
they shoot, and play golf, and even con- 
tinue to play tennis far beyond the age when 
American women give up all idea of taking 
part in athletic sport of any kind, or even of 
taking any regular exercise. The practice 
of taking long walks is also universal among 
English women of all ages and conditions. 

In these days, when the equality of the 
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sexes is so loudly proclaim- 
ed, it would seem that the 
prolongation of physical activity, which is 
held to be of such vital importance among 
men, should be equally desired by women, 
who hope to keep the pace in the work of 
the world. 

That lightness of foot, elasticity of mus- 
cles, cheerfulness of spirit, and a youthful 
appearance are prolonged by physical activ- 
ity is so plain as to need no argument. 


Golf Develops Family Comradeship 


The game of golf, so admirably adapted 
to all ages, can also be played by women in 
companionship with husbands, brothers, and 
sons, and can therefore be most warmly 
recommended for the development of that 
mutual interest in matters pertaining to 
both work and play, that sense of common 
knowledge and comradeship, which, un- 
fortunately, i is now so. lacking in our na- 
tional life. 


VVoman & 


By Anna de Koven 


In this articleMrs. Reginald de Koven, noted as an author, 
society leader and amateur athlete, takes the sensible view 
that indulging in outdoor games not only keeps women youth- 
ful, but leads to mutual interest and comradeship between the 
sexes and to the highest develop- 
ment of women in general efficiency. 






Photo by Paul Thompson, N, Y. 


The chivalry of the Am- 
erican men has been great- 
ly vaunted; the luxury and 
liberty which they allow 
their wives have been com- 
mented on by critics of 
other nations, with a mixture of admiration 
and of reproach. It is an undoubted fact 
that among the gifts so freely bestowed by 
American men upon their wives, the best of 
all gifts, that of daily companionship and 
an honorable trust and confidence in regard 
to their affairs, has been too often withheld. 

American women may be the freest of all 
the women of the world, but it is greatly to 
be feared that they are the loneliest. A 
persistent pursuit of open air exercise, and 
of games by which they may become the 
antagonists of their men folk, would be the 
very best and happiest means of altering 
this unhappy condition. 

The growth of political consciousness in 
the minds of the American women, which is 
even now appearing like the morning sun 
above the horizon, would make evident the 
necessity of this free companionship. Edu- 
cation is entirely adequate to alter the emo- 
tional processes, which have hitherto been 
the governing powers of the female kind. 

This tendency to judge by the emotions and 
govern the actions thereby, is by no means 
inherent in the female mind. 


7. 


Miss Eleanora Sears using the back of 

a friend while writing a waiver of 

claims for possible injury in flight with 
Grahame-W hite 

Mrs. Prentiss Coonley, of Chicago, tak- 

img a “fence” at the Lake Forest Out- 
door Horse Show 
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By an almost universal law, the daughter 
inherits the mental qualities of the father, 
the sons of the mother. This being the case, 
in a nation of successful business men the 
American daughters should have a greater 
inheritance of virile brain than falls to the 
lot of European girls. If the American girl 
is, therefore, given the advantage of training 
in geometry, logic and the various coérdi- 
nate studies which develop the reasoning 
powers during the years of plastic adapta- 
bility, there is no reason why the American 


"woman of the future should not be the most 


logical in the world. 
Athletics and Efficiency of Women 


Signs are not wanting in the rising genera- 
tion of American women of a high develop- 
ment of the reasoning faculties and a great 
efficiency in civic activity. 

The highest development of the American 
woman cannot be attained without due re- 
gard to the preservation of physical activity, 
and for that reason the practice of athletics 
is an essential for all ages. 
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Athletic Activity of Women 15s Nation- Wide 


HE arguments of physicians and edu-___ to study the effect of this 
cators in favor of athletics for wom- athleticdevelopment of 
en were only-partially successful un- women, says that “one 

til fashion set the stamp of approval. The + ofits benefits is to teach 

hoydenish tomboy, who was the despair of _ self-control. Wholesome 
the mother of the past generation, is to-day _ play, suitable games, select- 
just the normal girl whose keen love for out- ed gymnastics, though 
door sports is the pride of the family. these have no 

This development in athletics for direct utili- 

girls and women has been very tarian 

rapid the past ten years, and end,” 
the effect is clearly discern- 
ible in the schools and col- 
leges, as well as in the 
homes. The. old-time 
gymnasiums are now con- 
sidered too artificial for 
present needs and are 
being replaced by’ out- 
door contests and folk 
dancing. 

The result naturally 
is a new type of 
American girl, new 
not only physically, 
but mentally and mor- 
ally. Dr. Thomas 
Wood, the physical 
director of Barnard 
College, who has had 
plenty of opportunity 
















One of the most 
accomplished hors e- 
women in Louisville, 
Ky., ts Miss Carolyn 
Hulbert (middle picture), 
a débutante of last season 






















Photo by Wesley Hirshburg, Atlanta, Ga, 


Although Miss Mary Algood 
\ Jones has not yet made her début 
in Allanta society, she has cap- 
tured many blue ribbons at 
the horse shows held in the 
different Southern cities 





Photo by Standeford 
Studio, Louisville, Ky. 







he explains, ‘“‘give to young women, as well as 
to young men, a part of the best preparation for 
the more serious work of later life. Women, as 


Miss Emily : 
Randolp i; well as men, need to learn through practical ex- 
ready for a perience the rules of fair play, generous treatment 
oe me of rivals and opponents, merging self into co- 
avinhe Mead- 


operative effort, concentration of power, and the 


aad) blending of all energies toward an impersonal 
Photo by Paul Thompson, N, Y. goal.” 






ow Brook 
Hunt Club 
on Long Is- ¢ 


land,N.Y, “Ss He quoted a woman of experience who had 
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The Athletic Woman 


said: “There is no training which girls need so much 
as that which develops a sense of honor and loyalty to 
each other, and games will do more to make these 
living qualities than the ethical system taught in a 
It takes the finest kind of cour- 


college curriculum. 





Photo by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 


age to be fair, to be honest and to be loyal, 
and these are absolutely necessary in. good 
team work.” 

Some eminent authorities, on the other 
hand, are opposed to the more strenuous 
forms of exercise indulged in to-day. They 
contend that the publicity and excitement 
resulting from competitive athletic events 
are not good in their influence, and that over- 
exercise is apt to lead to degeneracy of mus- 
cle, once the sports are abandoned, as is so 
often the case with men athletes who have 
suffered physical decline. 


Women Now Expert at Polo 


But the women contestants are far more 
interested in wresting honors from their 
male competitors than in the ethics of the 
movement. No sport is too reckless, too 
daring, or too strenuous for the more experi- 
_enced among athletic American women. 
For several years they have followed the ex- 
ample of their English sisters and have 
ridden to the hounds fearlessly and with a 
zest which has brought at least one of their 
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Mrs. Harry Bellamy, who, 
before her marriage this sum- 
mer, was Miss Frederica Le 
Fevre, of Denver. She is a 
skilled horsewoman 


Miss Jeannette Allen riding 

with her father, Major Henry 

LT. Allen, U.S. A., in .the 

Rock Creek Club Hunt in 

Washington. Her equestrian 

feats rival those of profes- 
sional riders 


number in at the death, and otten the claim- 
ant ofthe brush. It is only natural that such 
intrepid and superb horsewomen should de- 
sire to emulate the example of their brothers 
and direct their energies to the polo field. 

Miss Eleanora Sears, of Boston, perhaps 
the best known woman athlete in this coun- 
try, inaugurated the polo idea during a re- 
cent trip to California. Miss Emily Ran- 
dolph, of Lakewood and_ Philadelphia, 
quickly took it up in the East, and last 
summer captained a team at Narragansett 
Pier. On an opposing. team Miss Kitty 
Penn-Smith, of Philadelphia, was a clever 
player. So. great .was the enthusiasm 
aroused among other daring horsewomen 
that Mrs. Thomas Hastings organized this 
summer a team to play at the Meadow 
Brook Hunt Club on Long Island. 

Other members of the team include Mrs. 
Reginald Brooks, who, as Miss Langhorne, 
was reared “in the saddle” in her Virginia 
home; Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, who rides 
as recklessly as her two daughters, the 
Misses Celestine and Ethel Hitchcock; Mrs. 
W. Butler Duncan; Mrs. Harold C. Phipps, 


and Miss Emily Randolph. Applications, 
however, have been received from Boston, 
Philadelphia and Washington, and it is 
planned to organize teams in all of these 
cities for intercity matches. 

Despite the growing popularity of the 
automobile as a means of quick locomo- 
tion, the horse has not lost favor in the 
- realm of sports. America now vies with 
Enghkand 
Pa, sb oe 
number of 
skilled 













Miss Marjorie 
Perry, of Den- 
ver, is one of the 
best shots in 
» Colorado, Here 
@ she is shown 
F playing with a 
pet bear cub 
which she cap- 
tured 


horsewomen who exhibit, raise, and 
even judge horses. At the Horse Show 
held just outside of Philadelphia this sum- 
mer, one day was devoted to women, 
the women judging as well as riding and 
Ccriving blue-blooded horses. In the South 
and West, as well as in the East, the women 
have captured many a blue ribbon from 
male exhibitors. 

Miss Katherine Elkins is one of the most 
brilliant horsewomen in Washington, riding 
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Although Miss Gwen- 
doline Nettleship, of 
Santa Monica, is 
chiefly known as the 
sponsor for hockey 
among women in 
Southern Cal- 
ifornia, she is 
prominent in 
all athletic 
sports, and is 
particularly 
fond of fishing 


Photo by 
Eva 
Paxton & 
Lorillard, 


Photo 
by Harris 
& Ewing, 
Wasb., D.C. 
Miss Gladys 
O. Hinckley, of 
Washington, who 
drives her own aéro- 
plane. Miss Hinckley is 
considered one of the most beauti- 
ful young women in the Capital 


to the hounds and exhibiting in all the 
large shows. Washington can also claim 
Miss Jeannette Allen, whose equestrian 
feats rival those of professional riders. 
Miss Allen is the daughter of an army 
officer, and was taught the rudiments of 
horsemanship by cavalrymen, who de- 
lighted in her prowess, even at the ten- 
der age of three years. She was asked 
to ride with Mrs. Herbert Wadsworth 
on her ninety-mile tour. 

So skillful is Miss Mary Algood Jones, 
of Atlanta, Ga., in her handling of horses 
that Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt asked her to 
exhibit his horses at the Madison Square 
Garden Horse-Show in New York. Miss 
Jones has won many prizes at the various 
shows in Southern cities. Another suc- 
cessful horsewoman in Atlanta is Miss 
Charles Owen, who won the beautiful jewel 
trophy at the latest Atlanta Horse Show. 
Miss Carolyn Hulbert is one of the most 
daring riders in Louisville, Ky., following 
the hounds with the zest and enthusiasm 
of the men. 

The climate in California is ideal for 
life in the open, and there the ma- 
jority of women are interestedin vari- .@ 
ous athletic sports. Miss Ellen 
Bent, of Los Angeles, has a passion 
for horses. Seated on her Mexican 
saddle she is ready for any under- 
taking, not even daunted in the 
mountains, where the trails are so 
difficult that no valley horse. would 
take them. Another well-known 
California sportswoman is Mrs. 
Malcolm Whitman, who before her 
marriage in July was Miss Jennie 
Crocker. She is equally at home 
on horseback and on the golf 
links. Her skill in han- 
dling horses made her an 
enthusiastic participant 
of the polo practice 
games on the Country 

































i Miss Dora Keen, of 
Philadelphia, who makes 
mountain climbing her hobby. 
In the spring of this year she~ 
scaled Mt. Blackburn, in Alaska, 
16,400 feet above sea level. The 
snapshot shows Miss Keen climbing 
near the summit of Dent du Requin, 
Chamonix, France 





Club field. ) F 

Mrs. H. Bellamy, of - curred when she “rode the 
Denver, who is better ¥ round-up” in Routt 
known by her maiden Country, Colorado. 
name of Frederica Le s a Sharing her interest in 


athletic pursuits is Miss 
Marjorie Perry, also of 
Denver, whose hobbies 

are hunting and fishing. 
Every year during the 
game season she accom- 
panies her father on a hunting 
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Fevre, won prizes in 
the high-jumping 
classes of the Denver 
Horse Show while she 
was only a schoolgirl. 
Her most thrilling ad- 
venture, however, oc- 
















































trip into the wilds of Colorado, 
often remaining in the saddle twelve 
or fourteen hours at a time. 

No horse show in Chicago is com- 
plete without an exhibition by Mrs. 
Prentiss Coonley. Mrs. Hendricks Whit- 
man, who was Miss Adelaide Chatfield- 
Chatfield Taylor before her marriage in June, - 
is a Chicago girl whose prowess in athletics is 
known all over the country. Mrs. Whitman, 
who is a niece of Mrs. Reginald de Koven, is 
an expert horsewoman, a wonderful swimmer, 
and a splendid tennis and golf player. 

The excitement of driving a high-power 
car has interested many sportswomen. Miss 
Frances Griscom, of Philadelphia, who previ- 
ously had won fame as the champion 
woman golfer of the United States, was 
among the first women to drive a car. 
Miss Seymoura Hadden is the youngest 
girl in New Orleans to drive a family 
automobile. In addition to being her 
own chauffeur, she is an expert swim- 
mer and horsewoman, and can sail a 
boat as successfully as any man can. 

Miss Regina Rambo, 
of Marietta, is 
one of the few 


society girls in America 
who is qualified to drive 
a touring car in impor- 
tant competitive runs 
and to make all the re- 
pairs on a machine. 
Three years ago she came 
into national prominence 
by running a car over the 
exceptionally trying course 
of the so-called National 
Highway from New York 
to Atlanta, making the 
run with a perfect score. 
Although journeys to 
the clouds have been 
essayed by only the 
boldest of men, there 
are scores of athletic- 

ally inclined women 
who are anxious to 
make ascents. Miss 
Eleanora Sears, 

who might well be 
termed the leader 

in athletic events 
of every descrip- 
tion, was one of 
the first wo- 
men to test 
this exhila- 

Sp lbgictae en, teem Sport declaring it to be “‘the best 
wolf ie Het y. ever” when she was again on terra firma. 
Eliot, of Pasa- Miss Violet Ridgway, of Philadelphia, 
dena, the cham- is another fearless young woman who 
pion of Southern made her first journey in a balloon, then 
Sree inte later in an aéroplane. In Washington, Miss 
privilege of play- Gladys Hinckley was the first girl to drive 
ing in the men’s an aéroplane, having taken lessons from the 
tournaments late Wilbur Wright. It is reported that 
Miss Hinckley is planning to import a 
French machine in which she can fly over 
the city. Miss Harriet Quimby is an 
American who has performed the daring 
feat of flying across the English 
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4 kage ee Channel, thus arousing the 

ard drive in canes f : 

a golf maich by admiration of foreign 
Mrs. Hendricks Whitman » hations, as 
(Miss Adelaide Chatfield- ’ well as her 


Chatfield Taylor), the most widely 


ite 6 own. 
known, all-round sporiswoman in Chicago 


Since its 
introduction, now more than two decades ago, 
golf has been the favorite pastime of American 
women who delight in outdoor sports and yet 
do not care to indulge in the more daring 
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forms of exercise.. America: has, therefore, 
developed many players of first rank who 
compete favorably with the English and 
Scotch women who handle golf 
sticks with their play-toys. 
The Misses Curtis, of Boston, 
are strong, hardy players who 
are sure to make low scores. 
Miss Louisa Wells is another 
Boston woman in the star class. 
Both Philadelphia 
and New York 
have strong 
teams, from which 
members are se- 
lected for the 
Eastern team 
which competes 
each year with a 
picked Western 
team. 

In California, as 
well as in the East, 
golf is a very popular 
game. One of the best 
known golfers is Mrs. 
J. V. Eliot, of Pasadena, 
champion of Southern 
California and Coronado. 
She has been deemed so pro- 
ficient that she has enjoyed 
the unique privilege of play- 
ing in the men’s tourna- 
ments at the Annandale 
Country Club, where she 
has twice carried off the 
honors over the heads 
of a large field of men 
players. Miss Edith 
Chesebrough, of San j 
Francisco, is a steady, y 
sure golf player who 7 
haswonmanycham- / 
pionships in the — 
north and south. 
Besides being a golf 
champion, Miss 
Chesebrough has 
attained distinction as 
a horsewoman, and ex- 
cels in swimming and 
tennis. 

Another sport in 
which many California 
women are interested is 
hockey. This game, so dearly loved by 
Englishwomen, was introduced into South- 
ern California by Miss Gwendoline Nettle- 


fom, 






































Miss Mary Shreve Lyons, of Louisville, 
Ky., participating in one of the tennis 
tournaments in which she won the cup 
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ship, of Santa Monica. She interested Mrs. 
Ethel Bruce, who was one of the famous 
Sutton sisters, Mrs. Kelson and Mrs. 
Widdewson. From this small begin- 
ning three first-class teams have 
developed, besides the teams in 
the surrounding cities. The Misses 
May and Florence Sutton have 
played on the team, but the former 
gave it up, declaring that it was hard 
on her ankles. Miss May Sutton’s 
former title as tennis champion of 
the United States in women’s 
singles has earned for her a posi- 
tion in the front rank of American 
athletic women. 

Another champion tennis player 
is the tireless Miss Eleanora Sears, 
whois affectionately known by her 
friends as “Tommy.” Mrs, 
Barger Wallach, who is active in 

arranging the tennis tournaments 
at Newport, is likewise a strong 
player, as is Miss Edith Roche, of 
Boston. Miss Mary Shreve Lyons 
is sure to carry off the cups offered 
in all the tennis tournaments in 
the vicinity of Louisville. 
The surprise of the tennis 
world was sprung by Miss May 
K. Browne, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., who captured all of the 
championship titles at the 
annual national tennis tour- 
nament held early this sum- 
mer on the grounds of the 
Philadelphia Cricket Club. 
As Miss Hazel Hotch- 
kiss, also a Calfornian, 
did not -defend the 
title she had won 
the year previous, 
Miss Browne 
did not have 
the pleasure 
/ of vanquish- 
ing her, but she 
did wrest the cup 
from the redoubtable 
Miss Eleanora Sears. 
Not only did Miss 
Browne win the wom- 
an’s tennis champion- 
ship. of the United 
States, but she was one 
of a pair who carried off the honors in 
the championship doubles, and with 
her partner took the championship in 
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mixed doubles from Miss Sears and Mr. 
Clothier. 
Such a cornering of all the tennis prizes 
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Alaskan mountain climbers, nine dogs and 


eight sleds. 
By traveling from daylight (at about 


was first successfully accomplished last ,3.30 o’clock each morning) until the snow 


year by Miss Hotchkiss. 

One of the most unusual feats accom- 
plished by an American young woman in 
the realm of “higher” athletics was the 
scaling of Mt. Blackburn, in Alaska, by 
Miss Dora Keen, of Philadelphia. Miss 
Keen, who is the daughter of the well- 
known surgeon, Dr. W. W. Keen, began her 
mountain climbing in Switzerland four 
years ago. She has successfully negotiated 
practically all of the well-known peaks in 
the Alps, and is now so well acquainted with 
the difficult Swiss mountains that she can 
“personally conduct” parties. Although 
Miss Keen was marooned beyond the 12,- 
000 foot level of Mt. Blackburn, she was 
finally able to continue the climb and plant 
her standard on 
the peak, 16,400 see 
feet above sea 
level. 

Few ei) the 
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friends whom Miss 
Keen left behind her 
in their comfortable homes have any re- 
alization of the hardships endured, even 
gloried in, by this fearless young woman. 
Thestart was made from Kennecott, Alaska, 
on April 22 of this year, with seven sturdy 


the top, only night travel was 


Making road repairs is part of the fun for 
such an expert chauffeur as Miss Regina 


got too soft (about nine o’clock), the party 
finally reached the height of 12,400 feet. 
For shelter they trusted to digging caves 
which had an average temperature of 16 
degrees below zero; for food they ate dried 
fruits, cheese, chocolate, powdered milk, and 
sausage. The storms delayed them for 
many days at a time; but, dangerous 
though they were, they were not to be 
feared so much as were the avalanches which 
swept down the gulches with a force nothing 
could withstand. So severe were the cli- 
matic conditions that the men deserted 
singly and in pairs until only two men and 
none of the dogs remained 
with Miss Keen to finish the 
trip. 

As this brave trio neared 


Rambo, of Marietta, Ga. 





possible. Miss Keen tells 
how she did three inches at 
a time, on her knees, for five 
days before she was able to 
= plant her standard on the peak. 
The descent-was quite as dangerous as 
the ascent, because the heat of the day 
opened the crevasses all around them, and 
they would probably have been swallowed 
up or swept away had they remained a few 
days longer. 
This hazardous expedition was no sooner 
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completed than Miss Keen started on an 
equally thrilling and interesting trip through 
the beautiful Alaskan wilderness, going a 
hundred miles through the virgin forests, 
and over a ragged glacier. Always there 
were plenty of moose, caribou, and bears to 
shoot. At the White River the horses were 
sent back, timber whipsawed, a boat built, 
and a trip of several weeks down the Yukon 
River was then undertaken. 

Miss Keen believes that mountain climb- 
ing is well worth while in itself, outside of 
any scientific records that may be made, 
because it offers the greatest and most up- 
lifting experiences of any form of sport. 
In it she finds development of mental, 
moral, and physical strength; she finds 
spiritual inspiration to a degree that gives 


a new vision of life, a re- 
alization of the plan and 
forces of the world, a 
feeling of being made 
thereby a finer, nobler 
woman, wishing only to be worthy of 
the sights she has been permitted to see, 
and to serve in like manner as it has been 
permitted to her to receive. 

_ Whether the sport is mountain-climbing 


Miss Ellen Bent of Los Angeles, Cal., who 

has a passion for horses and has ridden 

since babyhood. Miss Bent made her dé- 

but two years ago and is socially promi- 
nent 
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Miss Fannie C. Seiferth, 
of New Orleans, has the 
unique distinction of be- 
ing at once the assistant 
manager of a male fool- 
ball team, and the first 
American woman win- 
ner of the Carnot debating 
medal 





or any, of the many other 
athletic pursuits men- 
tioned in this article, the 
spirit of contest is keen, 

and it is in friendly con- 
test that the American woman will develop 
the finer Qualities of loyalty, courage, jus- 
tice and good camaraderie which has made 
the American sportsman a much-admired 
individual. 
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All at once something new came to him; the fear of other men who would come thronging 
about her in the other life where he could not follow : 
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Owen Johnson—yes, he is the man who set the whole country talking about colleges, and what they 


amounted to anyhow, with his book “‘ Stover at Yale.” 


But if you think Owen Johnson is a one-subject 


man, read this story. It is not about colleges, but about lying, and will give you—whether you ever told 
a lie or not—something to ponder over, just as “Stover at Yale” did. - 


: OR some time they had ceased to 
K speak, too oppressed with the need- 
~~ less anguish of their last night. At 
their feet the tiny shining windows of 
Etretat were dropping out, as though gradu- 
ally sinking under the rise of some black, 
mysterious flood rolling in from the tireless 
waters of the Channel that came luminously 
from the obscure regions of the faint sky. 
Overhead, the swollen August stars had 
faded before the pale flush that, toward the 
lighthouse on the cliff, heralded the red rise 
of the moon. z 

_ He held himself a little apart, the better 
to seize every filmy detail of the strange 
woman who had come so inexplicably into 
his life, watching the long, languorous arms 
stretched out into the impulsive clasp, the 
dramatic harmony of the body, the brood- 
ing head, and the soft half-revealed line of 
the neck. And the troubling alchemy of 
the night, that before his eyes slowly min- 
gled the earth with the sea and the sea with 
the sky, seemed suddenly less mysterious 
than this woman whose body was as immo- 
bile as the stillness in her soul. 

All at once he felt in her, whom he had 
known as he had known no other woman, 
something unknown, the coming of another 
self, belonging to another life, the life of the 
opera and the multitude, which flattered 
and intoxicated her. The summer had 
passed without a doubt, and now, all at 
once, something new came to him, indefin- 
able, colored with the vague terror of the 
night, the fear of other men who would 
come thronging about her, in the other life, 
where he could not follow. 

Suddenly around the forked promontory 
to the east, the lights of the little packet- 
boat for England appeared, like the red 
spark of the cinder in a pipe, slipping 


toward the horizon. It was the signal for a 
lover’s embrace, conceived in fancy and 
kept in tenderness. 

“Look, Madeleine,” he said, touching 
her arm. ‘There it is—our little boat.” 

“Ah! le p’tit bateau—with its funny red 
and green eyes.” 

She turned and raised her lips to his; and 
the kiss, which she did not give but per- 
mitted, seemed only fraught with an in- 
effable sadness, the end of all things, the 
tearing asunder and the numbness of sepa- 
ration. She returned to her pose, her eyes 
fixed on the little packet, saying: 

“It’s late.” 

Ves’ : 

“Tt goes fast.” 

ce Very.” 

They spoke mechanically, and then not 
at all. The dread of the morning was too 
poignant to approach the things that must 
be said. Suddenly, with the savage direct- 
ness of the male to plunge into the pain he 
must undergo, he began: 

“Tt was like poison—that kiss.” 

She turned suddenly, forgetting her own 
anguish in the pain she felt in his voice and 
murmuring, ‘Ben, my poor Ben.’ 

“So you will go—tomorrow,” he said 
bitterly, ‘‘back to the great public that will 
possess you, and I shall be left here.” 

“Tt must be so.” 

He felt suddenly an impulse he had not 
felt before, an instinct to make her suffer a 
little, and he said brutally, “Ah, you want 
to go!” 

She did not answer, but, in the obscurity, 
he knew her large eyes were searching his 
face. He felt ashamed of what he had said, 
and yet because she had made no protesta- 
tion, he persisted: 

“Vou have left off your jewels.” 
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oe Ves” ; 
“You who are never happy without them 
—why?”’ 


As, carried away by the jealousy of what 
lay beyond, he was about to continue, she 
laid her fingers on his lips. 

“Don’t—you don’t understand.” 

But he understood too well, even with a 
resentment that she should have put aside 
the long, undulating rope of pearls, the 
rings of rubies and emeralds that seemed as 
natural to her dark beauty as the roses to 
the spring. He had tried to understand her 
woman’s nature, to believe that no memory 
yet lingered about them, to accept without 
question what had never belonged to their 
life together, and remembering what he 
had fought down he said to himself: 

“She has changed me more than I have 
changed her.” ; 

She moved a little, her pose with instinc- 
tive dramatic sense changing with her 
changing mood. ‘Do not think I don’t 
understand you,” she said quietly. 

“What do you understand.” 

“Tt hurts you that I wish to return.” 

“That is not so, Madeleine,” he said ab- 
ruptly. ‘You know what big things I want 
you to do.” 

“T know—only you would like me to say 
the contrary—to protest that I would give 
it all up—be content to be with you alone.” 

“T wouldn’t have it so,” he said grudg- 
ingly, “and yet, this last night—here—I 
should like to hear you protest the con- 
trary.” 

She laughed a low laugh and caught his 
hand a little tighter. 

“Does that displease you?” he asked. 

“You know very well it doesn’t.” Pres- 
ently she added with an effort: 

“There is so much that we must say to 
each other and we have not the courage.”’ 

“True, all summer we have never talked 
of what must come after.”’ 

“I want you to understand why I go 
back to it all, why I wish every year to be 
separated from you—yes, from you,” she 
added, as his fingers contracted with an 
involuntary movement. “Ben, what has 
come to me I never expected would come. 
I love, but neither that word nor any other 
word can ever express how absolutely I have 
become yours. When I told you my life, 
you did not wonder how difficult it was for 
me to believe that such a thing was possible. 
But you convinced me, and what has come 
to me is as a miracle. I adore you, and all 
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my life will be planned only so as to preserve 
the great love that has come to us.” She 
leaned swiftly to him and allowed him to 
catch her to him in his strong arms. Then 
slowly disengaging herself, she continued, 
and her voice had the sound of a woman of 
no age or country. “You are a little hurt 
because I do not cry out what you would 
not accept, because I do not say that I would 
give up everything if you asked it.” 

“Tt is only to hear it from your lips,” he 
said impulsively. 2 

“But I have often wished it myself,”’ she 
said slowly. “There’s not a day that I have 
not wished it—to give up everything and 
stay by you. Do you know why? From 
the longing that’s in me now, the first unself- 
ish longing I have ever had—to sacrifice 
myself for you in some way, somehow. It 
is more than a hunger, it is a need of the soul 
of my love itself. It comes over me some- 
times as tears come to my eyes when you are 
away, and I say to myself, ‘I love him,’ and 
yet, Ben, I shall not, I shall never give up 
my career, not now, not for years to come.” 

“No,” he said mechanically. 

“We are two great idealists, for that is 
what you have made of me, Ben. Before I 
was always laughing, and I believed in 
nothing. I despised even what my sacrifice 
had won. Now, when I am with you, I 
remain in a revery, and I am happy—happy 
with the happiness of things I cannot under- 
stand. Tonight, by your side, it seems to 
me I have never felt the night before or 
known the mystery of the silent, faint hours. 
You have made me feel the loneliness of the 
human soul, and that impulse it must have 
before these things that are beyond us, that 
surround us, dominate us, to cling almost in 
terror to another soul. You have so com- 
pletely made me over that it is as though 
you had created me yourself. I am thirty- 
five. I have known everything else but 
what you have awakened in me, and be- 
cause I have this knowledge and this hunger 
I can see clearer what we must do. You 
and I are a little romanesque, but remember 
that even a great love may tire and grow 
stale, and that is what I won’t have, what 
must not be.” Her voice had risen with the 
intensity of her mood. She said more sol- 
emnly: “You are afraid of other men, of 
other moods of mine—you have no reason. 
This love which comes to some as the awak- 
ening of life is to me the end of all things. 
If anything should wound it or belittle ied 
should not survive it.” 
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As she continued to speak, in a low un- 
varying voice, he felt his mind clear and his 
doubts dissipate, and he waited impatiently 
for her to end, to show her that his weakness 
of the moment was gone and that he was 
again the man of big vision who had awak- 
ened her. 

“There are people who can put in order 
their love as they put in order their house. 
We are not of that kind, Ben. I am a 
woman who has lived on sensations. You, 
too, are a dreamer and a poet at the bottom. 
If I should give up the opera and become to 
you simply a housewife, if there was no 
longer any difficulty in our having each 
other, you would still love me—yes, because 
you are loyal—but the romanticism, the 
mystery, the longing we both need would 
vanish. Oh, I know. Well, you and I, we 
are the same. We can only live on a great 
passion, and to have fierce, unutterable 
joys we must suffer also—the suffering of 
separation. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“That is why I shall never give up my ca- 
reer. That is why I can bear the sadness of 
leaving you. I want you to be proud of me, 
Ben. I want you to think of me as some 
one whom thousands desire and only you 
can have. I want our great love to be so 
intense that every day spent apart is with 
the longing for each other and every day 
together is precious because it will be a 
day nearer the coming of another separa- 
tion. Believe me, I am right. I have 
thought much about it. You have your 
diplomatic career and your ambitions. You 
are proud. I have never asked you to give 
that up to follow me. I would not insult 
you. In January you will have a leave of 
absence, and we will be together for a few 
wonderful weeks, and in May I shall return 
here. Nothing will be changed.” She ex- 
tended her arm to where a faint red point 
still showed on the unseen water. “And 
each night we will wait, as we have waited, 
side by side, the coming of our little boat,— 
notre p’tit bateau.” 

“You are right,” he said firmly, placing 
his lips to her forehead. ‘I was jealous. I 
am sorry. It is over.” 

“But I, too, am jealous,” she said, smil- 

ing. 
E Voup 9 

“Of course—no one can love without 
being jealous. Oh, I shall be afraid of every 
woman who comes near you. It will be an 
agony,” she said, with a fire that brought 
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him more healing happiness than all the 
seriousness of her words. 

“You are right,” he repeated, surprised 
at the firmness and decision of the mood 
which had instinctively responded to hers. 

He left her with a little pressure of the 
hand, and walked to the edge of the ver- 
anda. A nervous, sighing breeze had come 
with the full coming of the moon, and under- 
neath him he heard the troubled rustle of 
leaves in the obscurity, the sifting and 
drifting of tired, loose things, and the stir in 
the night awakened a restless mood in his 
soul. He had listened to her as she had 
unfolded the immensity of her love, and 
yet this love, without illusions, sharply re- 
called to him other passions. He remem- 
bered his first love, a boy-and-girl affair, 
and for a moment he felt, in this present 
moment, the absence of impulse, deception, 
of phrases, vows, hopes, without logic, 
thrown out in the sweet madness of the 
moment. For a moment he felt with a 
little ache a longing to hear her cry out 
something impulsive, to promise things 
that could not be. Then he realized, stand- 
ing there in the August moonlight, in the 
breaking up of summer, that he was no 
longer a youth, that certain things could 
not be lived over, and that, as she had said, 
he too felt that this was the great love, the 
last that he would share; that if it ended, 
his youth ended and with his youth all that 
in him clung to life. 

He turned and saw her, her chin in the 
flat of her palm, steadily following his mood. 
He had taken but a dozen steps, and yet he 
had placed a thousand miles between them. 
He had almost a feeling of treachery, and 
to dispel these new unquiet thoughts he 
repeated to himself again: 

“She is right.” 

But he did not immediately return. The 
memory of other loves, faint as they had 
been in comparison with this all-absorbing 
impulse, had yet given him a certain ob- 
jective point of view. He .saw himself 
clearly, and he understood what of pain the 
future had in store for him. 

“How I shall suffer!” he said to him- 
self. 

“You are going so far away from me,” 
she said suddenly. “Ben!” 

He was startled at the conjunction of her 
words and his moods. He returned hastily, 
and sat down beside her. She took his head 
in her hands and looked anxiously into his 
eyes. 
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afraid?” 

“A little,’ he said reluctantly. 

“Of what—of the months that will 
come?” 

‘“‘Of the past,” he said suddenly. 

“What do you mean?” she said, nerv- 
ously withdrawing a little as though dis- 
turbed by the thought. 

“When I am with you I know there is 
not a corner of your heart that I do not 
possess,” he began evasively. 

“Well?” 

“Only it’s the past—the habits of the 
past,” he murmured. “I know you so well, 
Madeleine, you have a need of strength, 
you don’t go on alone. That is the genius 
of women like you—to reach out and attach 
to themselves men who will strengthen 
them, compel them on.” 

“Ah, I understand,” she said slowly. 

“Ves, that is what I’m afraid of,” he 
said rapidly. 

“You are thinking of the artist, not the 
woman.” 

“Ah, there is no difference—not to a man 
who loves,” he said impulsively. “I know 
how great your love is for me, and I believe 
in it. I know nothing will come to efface 
it. Only you will be lonely, you’ll have 
your trials and annoyances, days of de- 
pression, of doubt, when you will need some 
one to restore your faith in yourself, your 
courage in your work, and then, I don’t say 
you will love anyone else, but you will need 
some one near you who loved you, always 
at your service, and then—” 


“Tf you could only understand me,” she | 


said, interrupting him. “Men, other men, 
are like actors to me. When I am on the 
stage, when I am playing Manon, do you 
think I see who is playing Des Grieux? 
Not at all. He is there, he gives me my 
replique, he excites my nerves, I say a thou- 
sand things under my breath, and when I 
am in his arms I adore him, but when the 
curtain goes down, I go off the stage and 
don’t even say good night to him.” 

“But he doesn’t understand that.” 

“Of course not; tenors never do. Well, 
that is just the way I have lived, that is 
just what men have meant to me. They 
give the replique to my moods, to my needs, 
and when I have no longer need of them, I 
go off tranquilly. That is all there is to it. 
I take from them what I want. Of course 
they will be around me, but they will be 
nothing tome. They will be like managers, 
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press-agents, actors. Don’t you under- 
stand that?” 

“Ves, yes, I understand,” he said with- 
out sincerity. Then he blurted out, “I wish 
you had not said it, all the same.” 

“Why?” 

“T cannot see it as you see it, and, be- 
sides, you put a doubt in my mind that I 
never wished to feel.”’ 

“What doubt?” 

“Do I really have you, the woman, or 
only a mood?” 

be Ben!” 

“Tknow. Iknow. No, Iam not going to 
think such things. That would be unworthy 
of what we have felt.” He paused a mo- 
ment, and when he spoke again his voice 
was under difficult control once more. 
“Madeleine, remember well what I say to 
you now. I shall probably never again 
speak to you with such absolute truth, or 
even acknowledge it to myself. I accept 
the necessity of separation.. I know all the 
sufferings it will bring, all the doubts, the 
unreasoning jealousy. I am big enough in 
experience to understand what you have 
just suggested to me, but as a man who 
loves you, Madeleine, I will never‘ under- 
stand it. I know that a dozen men may 
come into your life, interest you intensely, 
even absorb you for a while, and that they 
would mean nothing to you the moment I 
come. Well, I am different. A man is 
different. I say to you that, while you are 
away, I shall not see a woman without re- 
sentment; I shall not think of anyone but 
you, and if I did, I would cease to love you. 

“But why?” 

“Because I cannot share anything of 
what belongs to you. That is my nature. 
There is no use in pretending the contrary. 


_ Yours is different, and I understand why it 


isso. I have listened to many confidences, 
understood many lives that others would 
not understand. I have always maintained 
that it is the natural thing for a human 
being to love many times—even that there 
might be in the same heart a great over- 
powering love and a little one. I still be- 
lieve it—with my mind. I know it is so. 
These are the things we like to analyze in 
human nature together. I know it is true, 
but it is not true for me. No, I would never . 
understand it in you. I know myself too 
well, I am jealous of everything of the past 
—oh, insanely jealous. I know that no 
sooner are you gone than I will be tortured 
by the most ridiculous doubts. I will see 
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She said calmly, “Ben, I have told you the truth. No man has ever had the pressure of 
my fingers, and no man ever will” 
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you in the moonlight at sea with other men 

near you. I will dream of other men with 

millions, with everything your eyes adore, 

to give you. I will imagine men of big 

minds that will fascinate you. I will even 

say to myself that now that you have known 

what a great love can mean you will all the 

more be likely to seek it, to simulate it.” 

“Ben, my poor Ben, it’s frightful,” she 
murmured. 

“That is how it is. Shall I tell you some- 
thing else?”’ 

“What?” 

“T wish devoutly you had never told me: 
a word of—of the past.” 

“But how can you say such things. We 
have been honest and big with each other. 
You yourself—” ; 

“T know, I know, I have no right myself, 
and yet there it is. It is something fearful, 
this madness of possession that comes to me. 
No, I have no fear that I will not always be 
first in your heart, only I understand the 
needs, the habits, of your nature. I under- 
stand myself now as I have not before, and 
that’s why I say to you solemnly, Made- 
leine, if ever for a moment another man 
should come into your life—never, never 
let me know.” 

“ But— ” 

“No, don’t say anything that I may re- 
member to torture me. Lie to me.” 

“T have never lied.” 

“Madeleine, it is better to be merciful 
than to tell the truth, and, after all, what 
does such a confession mean? It only means 
that you free your conscience and that the 
wound—the ache—remains with the other. 
Whatever happens, never tell me. Do you 
understand?” 

This time she made no answer. She even 
ceased to look at him, her head dropped 
back, her arms motionless, her eyes closed. 

“T shall try by all the strength that is 
within me never to ask you that question,” 
he rushed on. ‘‘I know that I shall make 
a hundred vows to myself not to do so, and 
I know that the first time that I look into 
your face I shall blurt it out. Ah, if—if— 
if it must be so, never let me know, for there 
are thoughts I cannot bear now that I’ve 
known you.” He flung himself at her side 
and took her roughly in his arms. “ Made- 
leine, I know what Iam saying. I may tell 
you the contrary later. I may say it lightly, 
pretending it is of no importance. I may 
beg the truth of you with tears in my eyes— 
I may swear to you that nothing but hon- 
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esty counts between us, that I can under- 
stand, forgive, forget everything. Well, 
whatever I say or do, never, never let me 
know—if you value my happiness, my 
peace of mind, my life even!” 

She laid her hand on his lips and then on 
his forehead to calm him and drew his head 
to her shoulder. “Listen, Ben,” she said, 
gently, “I, the Madeleine Conti who loves 
you, am another being. I adore you so that 
I shall hate all other men, as you will hate 
all other women. There will never be the 
slightest deceit or infidelity between us. 
Ask any questions of me at any time. I 
know there can be from now on but one 
answer. I have no fear of ever hurting you. 
Do not tire yourself in a senseless fever. 
There is so little time left to say ‘I love 
you.’ ? 

Never had he heard her voice so full of 
sincerity and tenderness, and yet, as he sur- 
rendered to the touch of her soft hands, 
yielding up all his doubts, he was conscious 
of a new alarm in his heart, as though he 
had found in her a new mystery; and, dis- 
satisfied with what he himself had a moment 
before implored of her, in the breath with 
which ke whispered, ‘‘I believe in you,” he 
said to himself: 

“Does she say that because she believes 
it or because I asked it?” 
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For seven years they lived the same 
existence, separated sometimes for three 
months, occasionally for six, and once be- 
cause of a trip taken to South America for 
nearly a year. 

The first time that he joined her, after 
five months of longing, he remained a week 
without crying out the words that were 
heavy on his heart. One day she said tohim: 

“What is there—back of your eyes, hid- 
den away, that you are stifling?” 

“You know,” he blurted out. 

“What?” 

“Ah, I have tried not to say it, to live it 
down. I can’t—it’s beyond me. I shall 
have no peace until it is said.” 

“Then say it.” 

He took her face in his two, hands and 
looked into her eyes. “Since I have been 
away,” he said brutally, “there has been no 
one else in your heart? You have been true 
to me, to our love?”’ 
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I have been true,” she answered without 
wavering. 
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He held his eyes on hers a long while, 
hesitating whether to be silent or to con- 
tinue, and then, all at once, convinced, 
burst into tears and begged her pardon. 
~ “Oh, I shouldn’t have asked it—for- 
give me.” 

“Do whatever is easiest for you, my 
love,” she answered. “There is nothing to 
forgive. I understand all. I love you 
for it.” 

Only she never asked him any questions, 

_and that displeased him. 


_ The second time report had coupled her. 


name with a Gabriel Lombardi, a great bari- 
tone with whom she was appearing. When 
he arrived, as soon as they were alone, he 
swung her about in his arms and cried in a 
strangled voice: 

“Swear to me that you have been faith- 
ful” 

“T swear.” 

“‘Gabriel Lombardi?” 

“T can’t abide him.” 

“Ah, if I had never told you to lie to me— 
fool that I was.” 

Then she said calmly, with that deep con- 
viction which always moved him: “Ben, 
when you asked me that I told you I would 
never lie. I have told you the truth. No 
man has ever had the pressure of my fin- 
gers, and no man ever will.” 

So intense had been his emotion that he 
had almost a paroxysm. When he opened 
his eyes he found her face wet with tears. 

“Ah, Madeleine,” he said, “I am brutal 
with you. I cannot help it.” 

“T would not have you change,” she said 
gently, and through her tears he seemed to 
have seen a faint, elusive smile, that was 
gone quickly if it was ever there at all. 

Another time, he said to himself: “No, 
this time I will say nothing. She will guess 

-what’s in my heart and come to me herself, 
put her arms around me, and tell me with a 
smile that no other thought has been in her 
heart all this while. That’s it. If I wait 
she will make the move, she will make the 
move each time—and that will be so much 
the better.” 

He waited three days, but she made no 
allusion. He waited another, and then he 
said lightly, “‘ You see, I am reforming.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, I don’t ask foolish questions any 
more.” 

Thats 30. 

eStill23 

“Well?” she said, looking up. 
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“Still, you might have guessed what I 
wanted,” he answered, a little hurt. 

She rose quickly and came lightly to him, 
putting her hand on his shoulder. “Is that 
what you wish?” she said. 

‘cc Yes.”’ 

She repeated slowly her protestations and 
when she had ended, said, “Take me in 
your arms—hurt me.” 

“Now she will understand,” he thought; 
“the next time she will not wait.” 

But each time, though he martyrized his 
soul in patience, he was forced to bring up 
the question that would'‘not let him rest. 

He could not understand why she did not 
save him all the useless agony. Sometimes 
when he wanted to find an excuse he said to 
himself it was because she felt humiliated 
that he should still doubt. At other times, 
he stumbled on explanations that terrified 
and tortured him. Then he remembered 
with bitterness the promise that he had ex- 
acted from her, a promise that, instead of 
bringing him peace, had left only an endless 
torment, and forgetting all his protestations 
he would cry to himself, in a cold perspira- 
tion: . 
“Ah, if she is really lying, how can I ever 
be sure?” 


Til 


In the eighth year, Madeleine Conti re- 
tired from the stage and announced her 
marriage. After five years of complete hap- 
piness she was taken suddenly ill, as the 
result of exposure to a drenching storm. 
One afternoon, as he waited by her bedside, 
talking in broken tones of all that they had 
been to each other, he said to her in a voice 
that he tried nervously to school to quiet- 
ness: 

“Madeleine, you know that our life to- 
gether has been without the slightest shadow 
from the first. You,know we have proved 
to each other how immense our love has 
been. In all these years I have grown in 
maturity and understanding. I regret only 
one thing, and I have regretted it bitterly, 
every day—that I once asked you, if—if 
ever for a moment another man came into 
your life to hide it from me, to tell me a lie. 
It was a great mistake. I have never 
ceased to regret it. Our love has been so 
above all worldly things that there ought 
not to be the slightest concealment between 
us. I release you from that promise. Tell 
me now the truth. It will mean nothing to 
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me. During the eight years when we were 
separated there were—there must have 
been times, times of loneliness, of weakness, 
when other men cameinto yourlife. Weren’t 
there?” 

She turned and looked at him steadily, 
her large eyes seeming larger and more 
brilliant from the heightened fever of her 
cheeks. Then she made a little negative 
sign of her head, still looking at him. 

“No, never.” 

“Vou don’t understand, Madeleine,” he 
said, dissatisfied, “or you are still thinking 
of what I said to you therein Etretat. That 
was thirteen years ago. Then I had just 
begun to love you, I feared for the future, 
for everything. Now I have tested you, and 
I have never had a doubt. I know the 
difference between the flesh and the spirit. 
I know your two selves; I know how im- 
possible it would have been otherwise. 
You can tell me now.” 

“There is nothing—to tell,’ she said 
slowly. 

“T expected that you would have other 
men who loved you about you,” he said, 
feverishly. ‘I knew it would be so. I 
swear to you I expected it. I know why 
you continue to deny it. It’s for my sake, 
isn’t it? Llove youforit. But, believe me, 
in such a moment there ought nothing to 
lie between us. Madeleine, Madeleine, I 
beg you to tell me the truth.” 

She continued to gaze at him fixedly, 
without turning away her great eyes, as 
forgetting himself he rushed on: 

“Yes, let me know the truth—that will 
be nothing now. Besides, I have guessed it. 
But I must know one way or the other, all 
these years I have lived in doubt. You see 
what it means to me. You must under- 
stand what is due me after all our life to- 
gether. Madeleine, did you lie to me?” 

SNOW 

“Listen,” he said, desperately. ‘You 
never asked me the same question—why, I 
never understood—but if you had ques- 
tioned me I could not have answered truth- 
fully what you did. There, you see, there 
is no longer the slightest reason why you 
should not speak the truth.” 

She half closed her eyes, wearily. “I have 
told—the truth.” 

“Ah, I can’t believe it,” he cried, carried 
away. “Oh, cursed day when I told you 
what I did. It’s that that tortures me. 
You adore me—you don’t wish to hurt me, 
to leave a wound behind, but I swear to 
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you if you told me the truth I should feel a 
great weight taken from my heart, a weight 
that has been here all these years. Ishould | 
know that every corner of your soul had 
been shown to me, nothing withheld. I 
should know absolutely Madeleine, believe 
me, when I tell you this, when I tell you I 
must know. Every day of my life I have 
paid the penalty, I have suffered the doubts 
of the damned, I have never known an 
hour’s peace! I beg you, I implore you, 
only let me know the truth; the truth—I 
must know the truth now!” 

He stopped suddenly, trembling all over, 
and held out his hands to her, his face lashed 
with suffering. 

“T have not lied,” she said slowly, after a 
long study. She raised her eyes, feebly 
made the sign of the cross, and whispered, 
“T swear it.” 

Then he no longer held in his tears. He 
dropped his head, and his body shook with 
sobs, while from time to time he repeated, 
“Thank God, thank God.” 


IV 


THE next day Madeleine Conti had a sud- 
den turn for the worse, which surprised the 
attendants. Doctor Kimball, the American 
doctor, and Pére Francois, who had admin- 
istered the last rites, were walking together 
in the little formal garden, where the sun 
flung the short, brilliant shadows of the 
scattered foliage about them. 

“She was an extraordinary artist, and 
her life was extraordinary,” said Dr. Kim- 
ball. “I heard her début at the Opéra 
Comique. For ten years her name was the 
gossip of all Europe. Then all at once she 
meets this man whom no one knows, falls 
in love, and is transformed. These women 
are really extraordinary examples of hys- 
teria. Each time I know one it makes me 
understand the scientific phenomenon of 
Mary Magdalene. It is really a case of 
nerve reaction. The moral fever that is 
the fiercest burns itself out the quickest and 
seems to leave no trace behind. In this 
case love came also as a religious conversion. 
I should say the phenomena were iden- 
tical?’ 

“She was happy,” said the curé, turning: 
to go. 

“Yes, it was a great romance.” 

_ “A rare one. She adored him, and love 
is a tide that cleanses all.’ 

“Yet she was of the stage up to the last. 
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You know she would not have her husband 
in the room at the end.” 

“She had a great heart,” said the curé 
quietly. “She wished to spare him that 
suffering.” 

“She had an extraordinary will,” said the 
doctor, glancing at him quickly, and he 
added, tentatively: ““She asked two ques- 
tions that were curious enough.” 

“Indeed,” said the curé, lingering a mo- 
ment with his hand on the gate. 

“She wanted to know whether persons 
in a delirium talked of the past and if after 
death the face returned to its calm.” 

“What did you say to her about the 


effects of the delirium?” said the curé with- 


his blank face. 

“That it was a point difficult to decide,” 
said the doctor slowly. ‘‘Undoubtedly, ina 
delirium, everything is mixed, the real and 
the imagined, the memory and the fantasy, 
actual experience and the inner dream-life 
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of the mind which is so difficult to classify. 
It was after that that she made her husband 
promise to see her only when she was con- ' 
scious and to remain away at the last.” 
“Tt is easily understood,” said the curé ~ 
quietly, without change of expression on his 
face that held the secrets of a thousand con- 
fessionals. ‘‘As you say, for ten years she 
had lived a different life. She was afraid 
that in her delirium some reference to that 
time might wound unnecessarily the man 
who had made over her life. She had a 
great courage. Peace be with her soul.” 
“Still,’—Doctor Kimball hesitated, as 
though considering the phrasing of a deli- 
cate question; but Father Francois, making 
a little amical sign of adieu, passed out of 
the garden, and for a moment his blank 
face was illumined by one of those rare 
smiles, such as one sees on the faces of holy 
men; smiles that seem in perfect faith to 
look upon the mysteries of the world to come. 


The Truant 


By Burges Johnson 


I guess I’m bad as I can be, 

’Cause after Uncle found and yanked me 
Out of that old apple tree, 

And after Dad came home and spanked me, 
And while my teacher told me things 

About the narrow path of duty, 
And how an education brings 

The only truly joy and beauty, 
And while she said she didn’t doubt 

They'd wasted all the good they'd taught me,— 
I had to grin, to think about 

The fun I had before they caught me. 
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By Helen Ring Robinson 


From the milking of the cows and the getting of the breakfast to her duties as a legislator in the state 
capitol—this is the morning program ot the Colorado woman here portrayed. She is a prototype, other 
Agnes Riddles will be with us ere long. Read what manner of woman she is that combines these abilities. 


cows — ‘‘ Becky Sharp,” “Little 

Em’ly,” ‘“Sairy Gamp” and the 
rest—on her big dairy ranch, Glen-Riddle, 
six miles out from Denver. But whoever 
may be elected President of the United 
States next November, Mrs. Riddle, if she 
lives, will be sent back to the Colorado 
Legislature, there to keep her keen gray 
eyes wide open on all measures affecting the 
welfare of the farmer, the farmer’s wife and 
the farmer’s children. That fact is as sure 
as anything can be in Colorado politics. 
Or, to be accurate, it is surer. 

Agnes Ludwig Riddle is the “dairy legis- 
lator” who recently came into national 
prominence as the most picturesque figure 
in the latest, the Eighteenth, Colorado Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

During all the months that the legislature 
was in session Mrs. Riddle rose at three 
o’clock in the morning to get breakfast for 
the drivers of the Glen-Riddle milk route. 
Next the family breakfast had to be pre- 
pared, and, as soon as that was disposed of, 
she busied herself getting dinner ready, so 
that while she was in the House of Repre- 
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Nee RIDDLE is back with her 


sentatives, looking out for the interests of 
farm life in general, the Riddle farm life 
might also be duly provided for. Then the 
boys and girls must be started off to school, 
for though the Riddles have no children of 
their own, they have adopted the six or- 
phaned children of a dead sister. 

Only after these and various other house- 
hold matters had been duly attended to 
did this legislator start out in her light road 
wagon for the nearest electric car line, on 
her way to the state capitol. She was in- 
variably one of the first members at her 
desk, ready for the opening of the daily ses- 
sion of the House of Representatives. 

Six o’clock found her back at the ranch, 
finishing the preparations for supper, unless 
there was a night session of the Legislature, 
when it might happen that midnight saw 
her walking homeward from the end of the 
car line, glad and buoyant under the stars 
and ready, after a few hours of sleep, to 
begin another long day’s work. 

Of course, a routine like that demands 
great physical vigor. Such a dower the 
young Agnes Ludwig brought with her 
when, at the age of sixteen, she left her na- 
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tive Silesia to try her fortunes in America. 
Indeed, the first impression she makes upon 
an observer is that of abounding strength 
and vigor. The next is of mental alertness 
and shrewd common sense. 

Soon after the young German girl came to 
America she took a two years’ course in 
domestic science. Then she entered a Kan- 
sas City training school for nurses, and fol- 
lowed the profession of nurse with great 
success for several years. In fact she may 
be said never to have left it. For when, 
twenty-two years ago, she married George 
M. Riddle and went to live on the broad 
Glendale acres, it soon became known 
through the far-reaching, sparsely settled 
farming community that Mrs. Riddle ‘‘al- 
ways kept her head and knew how to do 
things.” So it happened that in cases of 
accident or sudden sickness a hurry message 
was generally sent first to Agnes Riddle and 
second to the doctor. It is a common saying 
among the low-lying ranches of the country- 
side that not a baby has been born there for 
the past twenty years without finding Agnes 
Riddle at hand to say “Howdy!”’ to it. 

But such acts of neighborliness have left 
her still with plenty of energy for more pub- 
lic duties. For the past eight years she has 
been secretary and state organizer of the 
Colorado Grange, which, during that time, 
has increased the number of its “locals” 
from twenty-four to eighty-five with a mem- 
bership of more than six thousand farmers. 
She is also a member of the advisory board 
of the State Agricultural College and secre- 
tary of the board of education of her school 
district, while for a dozen years past she 
has been the enthusiastic superintendent 


of a Union Sunday School, which gathers 


from the country round children of all 
creeds—Methodists and Unitarians, Cath- 
olics and Presbyterians. 

It is evident that to accomplish all this 
Mrs. Riddle must possess orderliness of mind, 
as well as physical strength and energy. 
That orderliness is well attested by a glance 
at her home office, with its big desk on which 
every paper lies straight, with its walls hung 
with charts and maps, with its various secre- 
tarial books and files, each group with a 
place to itself and that place primly held to. 
And not the least proof of her methodical 
nature is found in the fact that this office is 
placed next door to her kitchen, so that she 
can turn, with the fewest steps possible, 
from her correspondence with United States 
senators concerning the parcels post or from 
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a study of the Revised Statutes of the State 
of Colorado, to her cook stove and the re- 
sponsibilities of baking bread. 

Concerning that bread I can speak with 
perfect, confidence. And while her fellow 
members of the eighteenth Colorado General 
Assembly praise her ‘“squareness,”’ telling 
how she never traded and never lied, I praise 
her cake-making. Now, to make really good 
cake in Colorado is a rare accomplishment, 
a fact for which the altitude is said to be 
responsible. Perhaps there are fewer thor- 
oughly reliable cake makers in the Rocky 
Mountain region than there are dependable, 
truthful, non-trading legislators. As for her 
raspberry jam, in recalling it I am impelled 
to revise an ancient saying: “I care not 
who makes the laws if Agnes Riddle makes 
my raspberry jam.” 

It was on a bland spring afternoon that I 
took tea at Glen-Riddle, and therg, over the 
teacups and the bread and jam—such bread 
and such jam!—I asked my hostess if she 
would be a member of the next Legislature. 

“‘Oh, yes,” she answered briefly. ‘There 
are a good many things the farmers of Colo- 
rado need—and their wives more especially. 
I’m not going to quit till we get them.” 

“T heard a rumor the other day,” I said 
as I passed my cup for more tea, ‘“‘that some 
of the Republican bosses and bosslets say 
you’ve got to be ‘hitched’ more securely 
than you were in the last Legislature.” 

‘It should be explained here that, though 
Mrs. Riddle was elected to the House of 
Representatives as a Republican, she sup- 
ported several Democratic measures which 
met with her approval and no member of the 
Republican “machine” ever had the temer- 
ity to give her orders as to how she should 
vote. 

Mrs. Riddle laughed. She is a merry 
soul. Large-boned, with strong, blunt 
features and a ruddy face which shows more 
familiarity with the farmyard than with 
complexion creams, she has a merry twinkle 
in her deep-set gray eyes and something 
that may be classed as a twinkle, also, about 
the soft chestnut hair, still untouched with 
gray, that ripples slightly, with a peculiar 
quality of aliveness, round her broad fore- 
head. 

“Ves,” she said, “‘one of the men who 
thinks he runs things down this way came ° 
to see me the other day. ‘We want to nom- 
inate you for the House again this year,’ 
says he. 

““Do you?’ says I. 
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“<«Sure!’ says he. ‘But now, Mrs. Riddle, 
you were new to the game before and made a 
few mistakes. So this time we want you to 
promise—”’ 

“““T promise nothing,’ says I. ‘Folks will 
just have to take me as I am, and Ill vote as 
I think right when the time comes.’ 

“Then he clears his throat. Clears it 
three times, and says,—so soft butter 
wouldn’t melt in his mouth: ‘In that case, 
Mrs. Riddle, greatly as we must regret 
it, we will have to nom- 
inate a man we can de- 
pend on.’ 

-“CAl right! says I. 
‘Go ahead and nominate 
him. And J’ll run inde- 
pendent and beat your 
man a mile.’” 

“Vou might 
just as well 
have made it 
two miles,” I 
observed, help- 
ing myself to 
another piece 
of cake. 

Av dare se 
would, in- 
deed, seem 
to beino 
doubt of 
the result 
in such a 
case. Mrs. 
Riddle was 
chosen to 
represent 
the three 
rural 
















Mrs. Riddle prepared for the morning milking 
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counties of Adams, Arapahoe, and 
Elbert in the latest Legislature, 
and, though she ran on 
the Republican ticket, 
hard-shelled Democratic 
farmers forgot their party 
prejudices so far as her 
candidacy was concerned. 

This big-hearted, sincere 
woman with her frank 
ways and her plain words, 
with her deep in- 
sight into farm prob- 
lems, her untiring 


zeal, her simple honesty and devotion, 
accomplished more in her single term as 
a legislator than any two farmer rep- 
resentatives ever did before in the same 
length of time. 

“One of the reasons why I’m going 
to the next Legislature,”’ she said, ‘‘is 
that we’ve got to get an appropriation 
for demonstration farms all through 
the eastern part of the state. And 
at each of these demonstration farms 

we'll have an appropriation for a 
trained nurse. Very fewof the women 
on the ranches have any practical 
knowledge of sanitation or hy- 
giene. They do their best, poor 

souls, but that best means a 

sorry state of affairs when there 

is a case of ‘typhoid fever on 
the ranch, for instance. Often 

the whole family falls sick, 

one after the other, when, if 

the mother had only known 

how to take a little care, 

the first case might have 

been prevented. But, when 

once we get.a good trained 

nurse who knows how to 

teach, stationed at each 

_ of these demonstration 
farms it will make a great difference. 
Within a year we can practically 
stamp out typhoid fever. And 
that is the greatest curse of these 


lonely ranches, excepting loneliness, 
of course.” 
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“You think 1oneliness more deadly than 
the fever?” I asked, with some surprise. 


I7I 


for Mrs. Riddle has presided over the Col- 
orado House of Representatives on several 
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Glen-Riddle dairy ranch. Mrs. Riddle did her own 
housework and many “‘chores,”’ yet traveled six miles to the 
Stale Capitol, invariably one of the first'members to arrive 





“T certainly do,” answered Mrs. Riddle, 
with feeling. “That is where the Grange 
comes in. And that is one reason why I’m 
doing all I can to push it along.”” Why are 
there so many farmers’ wives in insane 
asylums? It isn’t the hard work, I can tell 
' you. It’s the terrible, flat loneliness. 

“And it isn’t because the boys and girls 
want to take things easy that they leave the 
farms and crowd into the cities, scrambling 
after each other’s jobs and living on starva- 
tion wages. It’s because they don’t find 
stumps and cows sociable. They want 
company and good times, and. they’ve a 
right to want them. Now that Grange 
House I was showing you—” 

“Ves,” I said, recalling that on my arrival 
at Glendale my hostess had pointed out, 
near the ranch, an attractive small club- 
house, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Riddle to 
their:farmer neighbors. 

“Well,” she continued, “the folks from 
all the country round come to that 
Grange House and we have nice ice 
cream sociables, and moving pictures, 
and sometimes lectures and debates. 
Of course we hold the Grange meetings 
there, too, and now and then we have 
a dance. The folks meet each other 
and quite a number of courtings have 
started there. Last winter we had © 
a class in parliamentary law, with 
folks. of all ages from sixteen to 
sixty, and I could just see it. 
brightening them up.” 

Here spoke the parliamentarian, 


occasions of 
heated debate, 
with never an 
appeal from the 
chair. Then 
Agnes Riddle 
went on to 

tell how 
the num- 
ber of 
these 
jeaet yi 
clu b= 
houses 

is, ins" 
creasing 
and how 
each 
new one 





















Mrs. Riddle during one of her rare moments of rest at her ranch home 
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that goes up helps to make country life 
more attractive. 

What is the secret of Mrs. Riddle’s suc- 
cess? 

That question was, in a way, implied in a 
query I put to her at Glen-Riddle, a ques- 
tion of direct, practical import in a state 
which for eighteen years has been looked 
upon as an equal suffrage experiment sta- 
tion, where the woman voter, and the woman 
politician, and the woman office holder 
might most easily be studied, for good or ill. 
Naturally, Mrs. Riddle believes in woman 
suffrage. 

“Before ever I came to America,” she 
explained, ‘‘I read those words of Lincoln: 
‘A government of the people, for the people 
and by the people,’ and they have been in 
my mind ever since. Now I’m one of the 
people just as much as my husband is, or 
any other man—and that settles the voting 
question for me.” 

The question I put to Mrs. Riddle that 
afternoon did not, however, concern “votes 
for women.” It was at once broader and 
narrower. 

“There has been a good deal said about 
your success with the measures you ‘moth- 
ered,’”’ I observed. ‘‘Do you think that the 
fact that you were a ranch woman instead 
of a ranchman helped you in getting them 
passed?” 

‘Oh, yes, indeed,” she replied. 

For a moment this answer seemed sur- 
prising, for Mrs. Riddle appears singularly 
free from sex-consciousness. No one would 
ever think of her “womaning,’’ a term oc- 
casionally used in Colorado to describe the 
antics—frequently confused with tactics— 
of two types of women politicians who, 
fortunately, are rare. 

There is the one type which, while pro- 
testing vehemently that woman has a divine 
right to be a man, contends no less violently, 
and most inconsistently, for the political 
recognition of women as women and not 
merely as capable individuals. The other 
type is represented by those who employ 
the sex lure to win office, a dangerous pro- 
cedure in a state where half the voters are 
women; as certain election returns have 
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shown in the past.. These types, as has 
been said, have very few representatives in 
Colorado, and these are chiefly recent im- 
portations from other states. Mrs. Riddle 
would certainly never be classed among 
their number. =” 

Yet there was her statement that her suc- 
cess was not sexless; that she had accom- 
plished certain things in the House of Repre- 
sentatives not alone as a legislator and an 
individual, but as a woman. The remark 
certainly takes issue with the words of 
those suffrage agitators who protest that 
“there is no sex in intellect and achieve- 
ment.’ 

“Tt’s this way,” continued the mistress of 
Glen-Riddle, with that directness of thought 
and simplicity of expression which make 
upon all who meet her the impress of a 
nature like the prairie lands, broad and 
level and free. 

“You see, men in the Legislature natu- 
rally bunch together in parties, or factions, 
or cliques. I guess it’s just their nature to 
do that, being men. So a man there gets 
only what his clique gets, and his clique gets 
only what they trade and deal for. But, 
being a woman, I wasn’t expected to bunch, 
and so everything I wanted the men could 
judge on its own merits. 

“You used that word ‘mothered’ when 
you asked about my measures. I guess it’s 
just the right word. Lots of folks came to 
me with one bill and another that they 
wanted me to introduce for them; and some 
of the bills were all right, too. But I 
wouldn’t touch one of them unless in some 
way it touched my own people and I knew 
all about its practical working. Then— 
why, then I felt just as if that bill was my 
own child, and the men knew that I knew it 
was good, so they turned to and helped 
me.” 

Never, surely, was the plea for the femi- 
nine, the mothering element in our political 
life, more aptly put than in that statement 
by this plain, hard-working ranch woman 
whose words to me as we parted were con- 
cerned, not with legislation, but with minute 
directions for the making of her delectable 
raspberry jam. 
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Have there ever been times—hard times perhaps—when the sight of an unopened wedding invitation 
prompted not the happy thought, ‘‘Who is it?” but the involuntary exclamation, ““Another wedding 


present!” 


And can you not see what a disheartening performance the fulfilling of many such obligations 
must become to the “maiden lady”? whose chances are slim? 


But Miss Cylence, of this story, is no 


acidulous old maid, and she has plenty of spunk. So she revolutionizes the wedding-present idea, with 


suzprisingly romantic results. 


y very seed, under your fostering care. 
The germ, the stalk, the bud, the blos- 
som! No surprises anywhere in such an 
idea, simply calm contemplation accompa- 
nies its growth. Then there are other 
ideas—tricksy, prankish, jack-in-the-box 
ideas, waiting around a corner for you, 
ready to jump out and say “‘Boo!”’ 

That idea—one of the disconcerting 
sort—fairly yelped when it sprang at Miss 
Cylence Mayo that day. 

Minerva happened to be looking at her 
mistress when the idea jumped. You know 
how a cat can sit and look at you after every 
hair of its tongue-slicked coat has been 
set straight, and it is full of contentment, 
milk, and conscious rectitude? Minerva’s 
pupils were narrowed to slits, and her eyes 
at that moment were big, staring, and grave. 

Miss Mayo, middle-aged, a spinster, 
self-reliant after many years of running her 
own affairs, blushed and turned from Mi- 
nerva’s steady regard. 

When a cat has been one’s sole intimate 
for many years in a cosy little spinster 
ménage, that cat’s facial expression can be 
translated promptly into terms of speech 
by the one who has abided with her. 

Minerva said to Miss Cylence, “‘ My good- 
ness, you wouldn’t do anything like that!” 

Miss Cylence said aloud to Minerva, 
having the habit of talking aloud to her, 
“Why, I don’t have any notion of doing 
such a thing!” 

Miss Mayo had just come back to her 
own little home from the Baileys’ big house. 
She had been over to carry Miss Maude’s 
wedding gift—a nutcracker and six silver 
picks. So there was some reason for that 
leapfrog idea. The wonder is that it had 
not jumped at her from the middle of one 
of the big tables piled high with glittering 


Gives ideas, you know, grow from the 


' family. 


tributes from the friends of the Bailey 
But what happened was this: 
the idea had sneaked behind her along 
Manset’s Streets, and had waited to jump 
at her in the quietude of her own home. 
Those tactics made the jump more effective, 
—and Minerva had been looking at her 
when it popped up and “‘booed.” . 

So Miss Mayo blushed and declared 
again, ‘Most certainly not.” 

She was pretty when she blushed. No— 
prettier when she blushed. This isn’t one of 
those everlasting stories about an acidulous, 
New England old maid with a cat. Do keep 
on! Get this part right! Miss Cylence 
Mayo had been the prettiest girl in Manset 
village when she was young, and she was 
master fine-looking still. She is plump, she 
has—but sure as fate she will read this story 
and will resent any such poor catalog of 
her charms as my halting pen can set forth. 

“No, certainly not!” That’s what she 
said to Minerva. And Minerva squatted 
down on the window ledge in the sun, curled 
her tail about her feet, and went to sleep. - 

She was awakened by the rustling of 
papers. . 

Miss Mayo had the contents of several 
big pasteboard boxes scattered about on the 
sitting-room table. Minerva recognized 
the boxes. They had been in the closet ~ 
under the stairs and she had frequently 
crawled over them in order to satisfy her 
suspicions regarding mice in the dark cor- 
ners. Minerva leaped from the window 
ledge to the table, sat down, yawned, and 
surveyed Miss Cylence’s activity. 

She was inspecting and docketing papers. 
There were many square envelopes. These 
contained other envelopes and these in 
turn held heavy sheets of paper folded once, 
and cards. That much Minerva observed. 
She cuffed idly at a few, which were nearest. 
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Being a mere cat, she could not grasp the 
significance of the engraved script on the 
paper and the cards. If you had been there 
to look over Miss Mayo’s shoulder you 
would have seen that—“Mr. and Mrs. 
So-and-so announce the marriage of their 
daughter,” etc. 

Or, “You are invited to be present at 
the—,” etc. 

And this, too: “Mr. and Mrs. Blank will 
observe the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their wedding—,”’ etc. 

The fact of the matter is, Miss Cylence 
had dug out and was sorting at least thirty 
years’ accumulation of invitations to wed- 
dings, anniversaries, engagement dinners, 
bride showers, and similar events where 
“presence” signified “presents.” Intro- 
spection was busy with Miss Cylence’s 
thoughts at that moment. She did not 
regret—she did not begrudge. 
New England thrift did arise and sit on 
sentiment for a little while, and estimate 
just how much of her modest income had 
gone, during the years, to stock the side- 
boards and shelves in other homes. And 
when thrift did that saucy thing Miss 
Mayo flushed once more, and hastily put 
back the big envelopes, set the covers hard 
on the boxes, and carried all back to the 
dark closet under the stairs. 

“T’m getting childish, I vow I am,” she 
confessed to Minerva. “It may come of 
living alone too many years and talking 
one’s business to a cat too much.” 

The same reflection occurred to her next 
day. So did the idea. ; 

“Of course not,” she said, even as sh 
had previously stated to the cat. But she 
' said that to herself. She felt that she could 
not look Minerva in her grave eyes and say 
it. For she supplemented her declaration 
with, “And yet—.” 

Now an “and yet” on the end of a human 
resolution kicks wide open the gate into the 
field of the forbidden. That afternoon Miss 
Cylence got out the boxes once more. She 
took pen and paper and made a list. She 
locked that list away in her little desk, as 
though it were something she would be 
ashamed to have anyone see. 

The next day she revised the list! 

‘Every now and then she glanced sharply 
over her shoulders as though she feared 
espionage. When she caught Minerva 
staring at her she spoke so sharply that the 
cat backed away. 

“There are two sides to this,” asserted 


But her : 
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Miss Mayo, her cheeks very pink. “I know 
it has never been done before, and all that! 
That is to say, even if I should do it. But 
this life was not planned so that all the 
obligations should be on one side. It really 
isn’t fair to the side that is obliged. I say, 
it has never been done before, but what if 
I should do it and set an example? Think 
of all the thousands of unmarried women in 
New England who are taxed in this manner 
without representation, as one might say! 
I don’t mean that I want to vote, Minerva. 
But it seems to me that I have a perfect 
right to ask for equality in the social world. 
Perhaps I may help some other women to 
get their just due from those whom they 
have helped.” 

Then she locked up the list. 

The next afternoon, looking more guilty 
than ever, she sat down at her desk. She 
gazed at the ceiling. She stared at her finger 
tips. She clicked the penholder against her 
white teeth. She held her chin in her 
palm and blinked into vacancy. No epic 
poet ever displayed such rapt absorption in 
mental quest for words to clothe a thought. 

Once in a while she wrote a few words, 
then, after studying the writing, tore up 
the paper and threw the bits into the fire- 
place. 

Minerva, beholding nothing of interest 
in this performance, went to sleep on the 
window ledge. 

After dinner the mistress posted herself 
again at her desk. There are those who 
hold that literary composition runs more 
smoothly in the evening. At any rate, 
by ten o’clock that night Miss Cylence 
had produced this: 


Miss Cylence Mayo (unmarried) sends her best 
greetings to her married friends and trusts that the 
evidence of her interest at the time of the marriage 
still does its humble part in brightening a happy 
home. Miss Mayo (unmarried) has, unfortunately, 
been unable to afford her married friends an oppor- 
tunity to display like evidence of interest in her 
home. She desires to announce that she and Mi- 
nerva, her cat, will observe the tenth anniversary of 
their copartnership at the house of Miss Mayo in 
Manset on Thursday evening, March rs. Please 
do not regard this invitation as a jest, but pray 
accept it in the cordial spirit in which it is sent. 
Miss Mayo (unmarried) has been obliged to invent 
an occasion for meeting and greeting her friends 
who, by happier fate, have been relieved of such 
invention. May Miss Mayo suggest that Minerva 


be not slighted if any slight tokens of esteem are 
brought? 


Miss Cylence locked that up and went 
to bed. 





Drawn by W. D. Stevens 
“There are two sides to this,” 
asserted Miss Mayo, her cheeks 
very pink. “I know it has 
never been done before, 
and all that! . . . But 
what if I should do it and 
set an example?” 
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She read it over the next afternoon in the 
cold light of day—and then threw it in the 
fireplace. She realized that it was more of 
a confession than an invitation. _ 

Ten minutes later, after sitting at her 
desk and knitting her brows in thought, 
she recovered the crumpled sheet and 
~smoothed it on her writing pad. 
scratched her pen through the lines until 
she came to “desires to announce.” 

“As though the rest of it were not cheeky 
enough without reminding them of past 
favors!’’ she commented. The sound of 
her voice stirred Minerva, but this time she 
returned Minerva’s stare with full confi- 
dence. ‘You’re in this, too, you imperti- 
nent old cat! And you’ve got to share the 
responsibility.” 

She fell to further scrutiny of the writing. 

“Tt’s too formal—too stilted. Sometimes 
you can say a thing with a smile and it 
doesn’t sound saucy. It ought to be just 
free and easy—and social. Let’s see!”’ 

With the crumpled copy before her she 
wrote again—slowly and thoughtfully: 


Myself and Minerva, lonely spinsters, have been 
obliged to invent an occasion to bring our friends 
to our home. On Thursday evening, March 15, we 
shall celebrate the tenth anniversary of, Minerva’s 
coming to live with me. . Will you not accept this 
strange invitation in the same cordial spirit in which 
it is sent? Please do. May I suggest, in behalf of 
Minerva, who, being a mere cat, cannot write for 
herself, that she be remembered as one of the 
household if any modest tokens of esteem are ten- 
dered. (Miss) Cylence Mayo. 


We are missing some really fine oppor- 
tunities, you and I, of going sagely into the 
mental processes of a woman who finally 
decided to send out such an announcement 
as that. You may get some idea from the 


plain statement of how she went at it and 


struggled along. 
At any rate, this isn’t a study of subtle 
psychology. We'll go straight ahead with 
‘what happened. 
Miss Mayo did not stand on the brink of 
her act and shudder; she plunged in. 
Fifteen minutes after she had made a 
plain copy of her invitation, she was in the 
office of the Manset Mirror and had bearded 
Roscoe Elwell, editor and proprietor, in 
his den. Her face was rosy above her furs. 
Mr. Elwell—spare, bald, and_pallid— 
flushed deeply when she came in. He hur- 
ried nervously to set a chair for her. His 
voice trembled when he addressed her. In 
view of the well-known fact that Mr. Elwell 
was usually cold and dignified, his air to- 


She ' 
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ward the world corresponding with his 
pallor, Cupid would have snickered had he 
been present to observe, and would have 
turned back the rose leaves of his ledger 
to discover what past entries had been made 
thereon relative to Mr. Elwell’s case.: 

Inwardly perturbed, but outwardly calm, 
Miss Mayo explained that she had come on 
business relating to a job of printing invi- 
tations to a party. No, she would not care 
to wait for an engraved plate; the affair 
was quite informal and the ordinary script 
type would do. 

Mr. Elwell, still nervous, exhibited sam- 
ples of paper and envelopes in his stock book, 
showed the sample of his best type and 
quoted prices. 

“Very well,” said Cylence. “Here is the 
copy.” 

Mr. Elwell read it, laid it down and 
stared at her in frank astonishment. 

“Ttzsa bit odd, isn’t it, Roscoe? Do you 


. think it will jump all the other folks as it has 


you? It really seems to be almost a—a gal- 
vanic shock in your case.” Having made 
her plunge, Miss Mayo was quite in the 
mood to splatter the water a bit. “Or will 
they laugh at me and say that I have lost 
my mind?” 

“Laugh at you? Who will dare to laugh 
at you, Cylence?”’ It was a fine outburst 
of indignation. Then to cover his embarrass- 
ment he read the invitation again. “But 
it’s so—so—queer! It doesn’t sound like 
you. It sounds as though—” he flushed 
more deeply and was silent. 

“Well, what does it sound like? I want 
expert opinion from the first one it has been 
triedon. If I haven’t hit the mark I want to 
write it over.” 

“Why, it sounds as if—as if—” 

“Does it make an impression as vague 
as all that?” 

“Tt sounds like a bid for presents,’”’ he 
blurted, desperately, and then began to 
beg her forgiveness for what he had said. 

She checked him. 

“Then the copy is all right. Print two 
hundred.” 

“But you don’t—” 

“Yes, I do, Roscoe. Now this is not a mere 
vulgar desire to get even from point of 
monetary value. But all these years I have 
carried my tributes of cut glass and silver- 
ware up to the Temple of Hymen and cast 
them down before the god. I trust that no 
one who received them considered their 
money value. But consider how one would 
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feel, even with all the money in the world, 
if no friends came to the wedding of that 
one, bearing gifts!” 

“T understand, but—’”’ 

“Tt is not my wedding, eh? Well, that’s 
no reason why in my woman’s heart I 
should not long for a little consideration 
and appreciation. Gifts are only the visible 
tokens. When they come they make you 
happy because there’s an aureole of love 
about them—and a woman’s soul has eyes 
to see.”’ 

She rose suddenly and started for the 
door. 

“So, Roscoe, whatever may be said by 
my friends before my little party comes off, 
I believe they will understand after that 
party, for I shall talk to them then from a 
full heart. Oh, I have only sat beside the 
river of life-and-love all these years, and 
have seen the others sail past, and have 
tossed my poor gifts and my affection over 
the Yail to them.” ; 

She was opening the door. He could not 
see the tears in her eyes, but he heard the 
pathos of her voice. 

When she was in the street he came run- 
ning after her, pulling on his overcoat. 

“T am going to walk as far as your house 
with you,” he declared. er 

Miss Cylence seemed to be having trouble 
with her voice just then. She walked on 
without reply. In a few moments they 
were past the stores. 

“Oh, Cylence, I don’t know how to say 
it right, what I want to say to you. I’ve 
said it so many times in the past. But you 
didn’t seem to understand—or you wouldn’t 
understand.” 

“T understood perfectly well that you 
asked me to marry you,” she stated, re- 
covering her calmness and shielding herself 
behind it. 

“But you never understood my love, 


Cylence. You ought to understand now, 
by this time. Haven’t I waited all the 
years?” 


“So have I,” she murmured, and then 
bit her lips as though the words were not 
to be spoken. 

“T didn’t intend to pester you again,” 
he said, almost a wail in his tones, “but 
when you came in with that little writing 
today it stirred me all up again. I under- 
stand better than anyone else, Cylence. 
Oh, let me go back and tear that up and 
write one that will make both of us happy 
for the rest of our lives.” 
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“How will you word it?” she inquired, 
looking straight ahead. 

“Tt will be an invitation to our wedding— 
yours and mine,” he declared huskily. 

“Has any act, word, or look of mine 
ever made you think I am a coquette, 
Roscoe?” she asked. She looked up at him, 
the calm and self-reliant Miss Cylence Mayo 
whom Manset knew well in that guise. 

He shook his head. 

“Then I have nothing to add to what I 
have told you in the past, Roscoe: I have 
nothing on my conscience where you are 
concerned.” 

He turned pale and hastily withdrew 
his eyes from her steady gaze. 

~“T have not asked you to wait for me. 
You understood perfectly well years ago 
that I would not marry you.” 

“But the man who takes the first no— 
yes, or the second one—is a coward,” he 
faltered. “TI had a fair right to keep on 
loving you and to hope that you would 
change and love me.” 

‘“‘And yet no right to blame me for keep- 
ing my word to you and to myself.” 

“But why, why, Cylence, can’t you love 
mer I am—” 

“You have asked me that question many 
times, Roscoe,” she broke in. She looked 
away from him over the snowy hills. Her 
tone had the impatience of one who replies 
to a persistent child. “But why a woman 
loves this one, and does not love that one— 
why she is true to one whom all the rest of 
the world neglects, and is not tempted from 
him by all the rest of the world—oh, that’s 
a question a woman cannot answer in words, 
though she knows why in her heart better 
than she knows anything else in the uni- 
verse.” 

They had come to the gate of Lilac Lodge. 

“T know the answer if you don’t,” he 
blazed, showing such sudden wrath that 
she turned and stared at him. ‘Oh, yes, 
I know, and I can put it into words, too. 
You’re still in love with my brother, Am- 
brose! Don’t you think I don’t know! 
I’ve stayed here and waited and loved you. 
And he went away and left you!” 

That attack was too sudden and too 
brutal for even Miss Mayo’s self-restraint. 
One would have understood from her flush- 
ing cheeks, her glistening eyes—the de- 


-meanor of a heroine battling to shut her 


temple door against the invasion of its 
sanctity—that Elwell had forced his way 
into the holiest place in her soul. She 
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With Minerva in the hook of Miss Cylence’s arm, and Miss 
high and looked very happy, the three appeared out of the 
cheer of Lilac Lodge as ones who have emerged 
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Cylence in the clasp of the arm of a man who held his head 
gloom of the night, entering into the radiance and good 
out of tempest and sorrow into sunshine and peace 
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started from him, trying to unhook the 
latch of her gate. 

“And I’d be ashamed to keep on loving 
a man who went away and who has stayed 
away and who has married somebody else 
down there in Texas,” raved the rejected 
lover. ; 

Half-way up the walk she turned and 
faced him. Her chin was up and her eyes 
met his bravely. Her look seemed to tell 
him that she had shut that door—the door 
through which his unholy gaze had peered 
for an instant. 

“Roscoe, do you know Ambrose’s post- 
office address?”’ 

“No! Why?” he replied, roughly. 

“T would send him one of the invitations 
to my party, if I knew.” 

She went into the cottage and closed the 
door. 

Considerably to the waiting Minerva’s 
surprise, Miss Cylence did not stoop and 
pat her arching back when Minerva leaned 
and stroked her fur against her mistress’s 
skirts. Miss Cylence appeared to have 
something on her mind. She went directly 
to her desk and secured a black, steel box, 
which she unlocked. She drew out an 
envelope that was like those with which 
she had been busy in the days just past. 
The envelope was time-yellowed. The 
paper_it contained was old, too, and was 
spotted as though drops of water had fallen 
on it. There was printing on it, in script: 


“ Married 
Waco, Texas 
Mr. Ambrose Elwell 
and 
Miss Kate Palmer.” 


“No,” muttered Miss Cylence after study- 


ing the script, “I’ll not send one. He'll 
not be there now. They live all their lives 
in one place here; they hurry hither and yon 
out there. And—I fear it was only a silly 
boast I made to Roscoe, after all. And why 
do I keep this wretched thing?” 

Yet she paused as she was about to tear it 
across. Then she laid it back in thesteel box. 

“Yes, I ought to be ashamed,” she de- 
clared, bitterly. ‘“I ought to be ashamed to 
have him hear that I am still plain Cylence 
Mayo, living alone with a cat and memo- 
ries—so heart-hungry for some of the tokens 
of affection that ’m making a ridiculous 
old fool of myself.” 

She looked at herself in the mirror, pulling 
the pins from her hat. 
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“And yet, Ill go ahead and do it,” she 
insisted, “‘because—” she whirled on the 
cat, who surveyed her with open astonish- 
ment—‘“this is no ordinary, everyday 
notion, Minerva.-- Something has simply 
got behind me and pushed me into it.” 

Perhaps if Miss Cylence Mayo had ap- 
prehended just how much of a splash that 
pushing in was to make, she would have 
resisted more vigorously. In her own mind 
she had limited the astonishment and the 
amusement to the circle of her friends. | 

Roscoe Elwell sent the bundle of invita- 
tions to her house when the printing had 
been finished. She addressed them and 
sent them on their way to those aforesaid 
friends. The friends took the affair in most 
amiable fashion. She was reassured on that 
point. There was hilarity of the right 
sort; there were protestations that her idea 
was delightfully original and that everyone 
was surely coming. Real friends—and 
Miss Cylence Mayo had real friends—do 
understand such things, after all. 

But it is difficult to confine picturesque- 
ness in exploit to-our circle of friends. One 
day a smartly attired young woman ap- 
peared at the door of Lilac Lodge and Miss 
Mayo invited her to come in—for business 
of any sort is much better conducted before 
a log fire than on a wind-swept stoop. 

“T am from the Mercury office, Miss 
Mayo,” explained the young woman, lean- 
ing to the blaze to warm her hands. “It’s 
about that perfectly dear idea of yours— 
the cat party. Have you a good photograph 
of the cat? Oh, that must be the cat on the 
window-sill. Isn’t she a beauty? And a 
photograph of yourself—or I have my cam- 
era here and I can—” - 

“Why, most certainly you can not,” inter- 
posed Miss Cylence, manifestly shocked. 
‘““My party is a strictly private affair be- 
tween myself and my most intimate friends. 
It is not a subject for newspaper comment.” 

“Oh, but such novel ideas must come 


‘out—the public is so interested in anything 


unique,” insisted the caller. ‘And there 
has already been an item in the county 
paper. It gave my managing editor the 
tip. That’s why I’m up here.” 

“No one had any right to mention my 
affairs in print,” cried Miss Mayo. 

“But all the folks are talking about the 
party, and you must expect publicity. If 
It appears, of course you'll want it to appear 
correctly. Please give me the details. Do, 
now, Miss Mayo.” ° 
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_ “TI forbid you to say one word about it 
in your paper. Only my friends will under- 
stand my motives. I shall explain at the 
party. Oh, don’t you see in what a false 
light I shall be put if strangers read about 
it? I insist that you shall not write one 
word about me.” 

“Oh, it is entirely out of my hands, and 
yours,’ stated the representative of the 
metropolitan Mercury. ‘The editor has 
ordered it, you see.”’ 

Miss Mayo did not see. She refused to 
discuss either the ethics of journalism or her 
own affairs. “She invited the young woman 
to depart when the young woman grew 
urgent. 

Miss Mayo came back from the front 
door, glowing with the belief that, after 
her last words, no writer and no newspaper 
would have the hardihood to print a line 
regarding that party. Newspapers, how- 
ever, are reckless and bold. Early on Mon- 
day morning one of Miss Cylence’s friends 
called, bringing a copy of the Mercury of 
Sunday. 

“Almost a whole page and a picture of 
you and of the cat, too! It’s all dreadfully 
exciting to have so much notice taken of a 
social affair in Manset. It’s nice, too, we 
all think. Oh, everybody’ll be sure to come 
now. It'll all be written up so nice in the 
big papers.” 

Miss Cylence sat for a few moments in 
a state of partial petrifaction. Then she 
recovered sufficiently to flap her hands and 
shoo the awful sheet away from her when 
the friend proffered it. 

“But you ought to see your picture. 
It has come out real nice. She took you 
standing on the doorstep, and the wind has 
fluffed your hair lovely, and you look as 
young as a girl.” 

Miss Mayo nearly lost a friend before she 
had convinced the friend that she would 
not look at the hateful paper, would not 
touch it, and did not thank anybody for 
bringing such pollution into her _ house. 
She wept after the offensive sheet had been 
taken away. 

The sting of that humiliating notoriety 
was later assuaged in part by sympathizing 
friends, who assured her that nobody in 
these days paid much attention to what 
came out in newspapers. ‘Then, too, as the 
day of the wonderful party approached, 
Miss Cylence had her mind occupied to the 
exclusion of everything except the immedi- 
ate business in hand. It became perfectly 
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patent that her party was going to be abso- 
lutely the biggest event that Manset had 
ever witnessed. How much of that prom- 
ised success was due to the newspaper story, 
how much to the expected novelty of the 
affair, and how much to Miss Cylence’s own’ 
dear personality where her friends were 
concerned, is too complex a matter to be 
bothered with at this time. The essential: 
fact is, everybody was coming. 

The gifts began to arrive fully ten days. 
prior to the party date. Right here, another 
essential fact became patent: the friends 
were accepting the invitation in just the 
same spirit in which it was sent forth. There 
were no niggardly presents—no skimping 
so as to get by, and only get by! Each gift 
spoke right out! It was proud of itself.. 
It seemed to say, “Well, Miss Cylence, here 
Iam. Iam good, and I feel good. I'll 
stay right here on my job, testifying to the 
fact that your friends love you—and re-, 
member that -you’ve been good to them.” 

It was delicately conveyed to Miss Cy- 
lence that Minerva’s gifts would be brought 
on the evening of the party. There seemed 
to be concerted action in that respect on the 
part of the prospective guests. 

* And at last the evening came. 

Fortunate it was that, though Lilac Lodge 
was low of ceiling, it was broad of beam. 
How the folks did pack into it!) And then, 
too, the tables loaded with presents took 
up much room, until the guests demanded 
that these visible tokens of affectionate 
esteem be stowed in the pantry so that 
Minerva’s gifts might be displayed. 

There was a volunteer stage manager 
for this part of the evening’s program. The 
stage manager had arranged for the con- 
certed action and had held back those 
gifts. They were even held back on the 
evening itself until the proper, dramatic 
moment. They were cached in the yard. 

It must be acknowledged that Minerva 
had conducted herself during the early 
evening with a grave decorum that excited 
admiring comment. She sat upright on her 
cushion in the window niche, a huge pink 
bow cocked up on one side of her neck. 
She blinked calm appreciation of pettings, 
and rose occasionally and arched her back 
when some intimate, favored friend 
scratched her ear. 

At about nine-thirty, before the catere 
from the city was prepared to distract the 
attention of the company from Minerva’s 
own personal testimonial, the volunteer 
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stage manager declared that the dramatic 
moment had arrived. He came bustling 
in from outdoors to announce it! 

He had just posted twenty guests, as 
“The Sweet Serenaders,” in the yard close 
to the window where Minerva was placidly 
enthroned on her cushions. Each serenader 
had been provided with a tin can, and from 
the bottom of each can dangled a short 
length of cord. Sizable hunks of rosin 


had been distributed to all the volunteer © 


musicians. 

The stage manager tapped on the window. 
The serenade began. 

The squalls of a hundred frenzied tom- 
cats with tails in a door crack, the demoniac 
wailings of—but what’s the use? “There are 
sounds in this world that must be left to 
the imagination. wae 

For one stony instant of consternation 
Minerva was frozen into the statuette of a 
cat. .Her ears were flattened, her tail was 
as big as a prize carrot. Then she leaped, 
fled in wide zigzags through the press of 
guests, and shot with a wild whoop of fare- 
well into the night outside—for the stage 
manager had left the front door open. 

Miss Cylence stopped those who were 
about to pursue. 

“She will keep on running if you chase 
her,”’ she admonished. ‘‘I know just where 
she has gone. It’s her own special tree. 
It’s where she goes when the dogs chase her. 
Tl go alone. She will come to me. T'll 
bring her back.” 

“Oh, she must be brought back,” in- 
sisted the master of ceremonies. “‘We have 
her presents out in the yard. There are cat- 
alogs, cat-echisms, cat-nip,—yes, even a 
meal bag with a brick in it. You must 
bring her back, Miss Mayo!” 

‘Keep inside, everybody, and I'll bring 
her,” Miss Cylence assured them. So they 

closed the door behind her and waited. 
~  Snuggled in her big, white. cape, she 
crossed the yard in the gloom—a fleeting 
figure-as white as the snow she trod upon. 
She espied a fuzzy shape outlined against 
the stars, high up in the branches of the 
big elm. A faint mew replied to her first 
hail. 

‘““Minerva, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. It was only in fun. Come down 
here, instantly.” 

Minerva mewed reproachfully, appre- 
hensively—but she did not move. 

“Kitty, kitty, kittee-ee! Foolish old 
cat!” coaxed the little woman at the foot 


‘shadows, Cylence. 


Myself and Minerva 


of the tree. “It’s I calling you—don’t 
you understand?” 

“How could anyone fail to understand 
if you called, Cylence—how could anyone 
fail to come?” 

In the first flash of her amazement all 
that Miss Mayo understood was that 
Minerva did not say that. It was a deep 
voice, and it came from somewhere behind 
her. She faced about. No, this man was 
not of the party guests. With two strides 
he was close to her, looking down into her 
startled face. 

““Oh, Cylence, have you called to me in 
the past—have you called to me? There 
must be some dreadful mistake in it all.” 

She put out her hands to him with a 
sudden gesture, then withdrew them before 
his grasp touched them and pressed her 
fingers over her eyes. But when she opened 
her eyes again the vision remained. 

““Ambrose Elwell!” In all her placid 
life Miss Cylence had never voiced words 
in sucha tragic tone. And her lips remained 
parted as she stared at him. 

“Forgive me for lurking out here in the 
But I did not dare to 
come in among them all. I wanted to 
understand first. I have traveled day and 
night to get here. I saw it in a paper—all 
about this party. I haven’t heard any news 
from Manset since I got that awful thing 
years ago! I haven’t wanted to hear. I 
wanted to forget. You can keep away from 
news on a ranch in Mexico, but you can’t 
forget—you can’t forget! But, oh, Cylence, 
what does it all mean? It came to me— 
that awful thing!” 5 

“What awful thing, Ambrose?” she 
asked, her dry lips still apart. Her eyes 
were wide and staring. It was as though 
she stared at a vision, and feared to lose it 
by movement of her eyelids. aa oF 

“This!” He tore at his breast pocket 
and thrust an envelope at her, a worn, 
ragged envelope. “It’s too dark for you 
to read, Cylence. But I can tell you the 
words. They are etched on my very heart. 
‘Married, Cylence Mayo and James Thomp- 
son.’ That came tomein Texas. But the 
newspaper—the newspaper that said that 
Miss Cylence Mayo—” 

“You got—that!”” She reached out and 
touched the envelope, still having the air 
of one who is cautiously testing a vision. 
“But one came from Texas to me—and 
the words are graven on my heart, too, 
It said you had married Kate Palmer.” 


Holman Day 


‘EF never heard of such a person.” 

“Nor I of James Thompson.” 

They stood there a few moments, gazing 
at each other, telling with their eyes and 
their poor, sorrowing faces, with trembling 
and voiceless lips, without word, without 
movement, soul speaking to soul, what 
that tragedy of error had meant in wasted 
love, barren life, bitter regret. He was just 
lifting his arms to her, moving as one moves 
when he wakes from sleep—and then the 
crisp snow squeaked to signal someone’s 
approach. . ; ' 

“T have come to help, Cylence,”’ this 
one called, and he was upon them before 
he saw the man. When he did see him, 


wher the starlight revealed his face, Roscoe 


Elwell stopped short and his jaw dropped. 
Ambrose, his face gray and ridged, raised 
his hand with the envelope clutched in it 
and crackling in his trembling fingers. 
At that menace the brother turned,. ran, 
leaped over the fence and fled down the 
street at top speed. Ambrose stood with 
arm upraised a moment, then with a hoarse 
cry he started in pursuit. 

““Ambrose! Ambrose! Tm calling you, 
Ambrose. You said you would come if I 
called.” Her voice came clearly to him as 
he grasped the palings and was about to 
vault. He hesitated. Heturned. He came 
back to her, staggering, gasping. 


“The printer—the printer!) My own 


brother. Poison in his ink—and the devil 
turning his press-crank! Oh, my God, 
Cylence! Think what 


he has stolen from us!” 

She put up her:arms 
to him. It is always 
woman’s heroic part to 
trample her own rancor 
underfoot and act as me- 
diator. ‘I do not want 
to think of that,” she 
murmured. “I want to 
save all my thoughts for 
our future, Ambrose.’” 

And then, gropingly, 
eagerly, with the clutch 
of one who seeks firm 
hold in the tempest of 
things, he took her into 
his arms and they wept 
together as weakly as 
children. It is Nature’s 
wise provision that we 
all can be children again 
in the great crises. 
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_“No, Ambrose,” she whispered, after a 
time, lifting her lips to his, ‘‘our love, as it 
is today, is too holy a thing to be marred by 
thoughts of revenge. We’ll turn our backs 
on the past—and Roscoe belongs there. 
Straight ahead into the future,—there’s 
where we'll always look! How bright it is 
there!” 

After another pause she spoke again, 
leaning back from his embrace. 

“Fate seems to have set the scene for us 
tonight. Why, Ambrose, the old dame be- 
gan on me weeks ago—she fairly forced me 
to give this party. They are all in there 
waiting for me—no, my dearest, waiting 
for us. You see, I told them that I was to 


_have something to say later in the evening 
‘about my reasons for giving this party. 


Take my hand! We'll walk in together 
and—I do not think they’ll need a speech!” 

She smiled for the first time then. It 
was a smile that seemed to bring back all 
the beauty of her girlhood, and he caught 
her once more in his arms, whispering to her. 

For some minutes the fuzzy object above 
had. been very intent on certain happenings 
at the foot of the tree. Now, scratch- 
seratch, the object came backing down. 
Those whisperings were distinctly cosy and 
reassuring, so Minerva decided. 

It was the cat, rubbing against his legs 
and purring in a fashion that expressed 
her entire approval of this person, that 
finally started Ambrose Elwell from his 
rapt contemplation of a precious jewel he 
had found that night. 

““And they’re waiting 
for Minerva,” said Miss 
Cylence. She stopped 
and picked up Minerva 
and tucked her under 
the cape. 

So, with Minerva in 
the hook of Miss Cy- 
lence’s arm, and Miss 
Cylence in the clasp of 
the arm of a man who 
held his head high and 
looked very happy, the 
three appeared out of 
the gloom of the night, 
entering into the radi- 
ance and good cheer 
of Lilac Lodge, as those 
who have emerged out 


of tempest and sorrow 


into sunshine and 
peace. 
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From a daguerreotype loaned by Hollinger & Co., New York 


A remarkably good example of the daguerreotyper’s art as 
practised in this country in the middle of the nineteenth 
century 
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OOK one at the bein picture of a 
raised design, such as that which rep- 
resents the back of a dagucrreotype 

case, and all of a sudden it will reverse itself 
and become a figure in sunken lines. Isn’t 
that queer? And while you marvel at it, 
quick as a flash, it has become raised again. 

In much the same way, whenever we look 
long at the old likenesses that we have man- 


aged to keep by us through all the changes 


and chances of this motile life, flitting from 
flat to flat, and here and there across the 
continent —whenever we look long at them 
the situation reverses itself with a smart 
jerk, and it is they who stare at us! 


These little square, flat boxes, romantic-_ 


ally ornate in floriated, embossed black 
paper or made of what we sweepingly call 

“composition,” 
ance of what the stuff really is, are not 
merely cases for the likenesses; not merely 
cases to protect the pictures, hinged at the 
back, the hinges most always gone; hooked 
at the front, the hooks always there; luxuri- 
ously lined with padded and stamped velvet, 
once a sumptuously. rich scarlet but now 
faded to a shabby salmon; constructed of 


what is now a rare and costly wood, soft 


pine; gorgeous with copper-gilt framings 
around and underneath the protective glass 
—they are not merely cases. They are 
also casements through which we sometimes 
peer wonderingly into a world as different 
from ours as theirs from Charlemagne’s, 
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Author of ‘“ Back Home,” 
“Folks Back Home,” ete: 


and out of which sometimes, they peer at 
us, seeming with their steady gaze to ask 
a question we find hard to answer. 

It was a different age, no doubt about it. 
A body doesn’t need to put his specs on to 
see that. Women, who now short-step 
down the avenue, human shutter-slats, up- 
ended, flat and narrow, then sailed majes- 
tically down the stream of life, hemispheri- 
cal cloth bubbles, or perhaps domes of 
delaine, above the waist being the lantern 
that tops the dome. When we look at 

“cabinets” of women twenty years ago, 
women of our own historic period, our noses 
hook.up in a sneer; they’re too ridiculous! 
But the women of the daguerreotypes, of 
another historic period, seem as romantic as 
Marie Antoinette, with their short-stayed 
waists, their shoulder-seams halfway to the 
elbow, their sleeve-caps and cornucopia 
sleeves, their undersleeves of eyelet embroid- 
ery, their trim cuffs, their skirts that must 
have taken yards and yards and yards of 
goods. 

Women’s styles are always precedes 
that has been said before, -I think—and yet 
no fashion, however foolish, can make all 
women ‘look like fools;.just as no laws, 
however. male-got-up, can make all women 
slaves. Some of them triumph over every- 
thing. Barring their bonnets, the women 
in the daguerreotypes stand the acid test of 
sitting for a likeness a whole lot better than 
the men. In an age when law and senti- 
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From a daguerreotype loaned by Hollinger & Co., N. Y. 


SS 


“Tt was a different age, no doubt about it. 
A body doesn’t need to put his specs on 
lo see that.” 


ment agreed that women were the ivy on the 
rugged oak, weak-minded creatures whom 
education would be-addle, whom true re- 
finement should call “females”—and that’s 
the limit of a name for women—the way 
they show the natural superiority of 
their sex is highly satisfactory. Take, 
for example, that double picture (it 
cost twice as much as a single 
portrait, by the way) of the wo- 
man with her hair puffed out 
to look like a pair of pork- 

chops, and her man in the 

black satin waistcoat with 
its liquescent shimmer like a still pool. 
Just compare them. Hers is the unaffected 
calm of conscious competence. Her virtues 
shine like a burning haystack after dark. 
You know as well as you know anything 
that not a speck of dirt lurked in a corner 
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of her house; that her broom was always 
up-ended behind the door so as to wear 
straight; that she always had good luck 
with her “‘salt-risin’”’ bread; that her elec- 
tion-cake was a sweet dream; that she dosed 
her five children with saffron-tea to make 
’em “fair-complected,” and they were fair- 
complected; they said their “Yes, ma’am,” 
“No, ma’am,” “‘Thank ye” when it was 
necessary without having to be told; she 
kept them~looking as nice as anybody’s™ 
But he— 


young ones. She’stherealarticle. 

‘“‘A strong character,” you say. That’s 
what he’s trying to let on he is. He fears 
he’s not, though. HowcanI tell? Look at 


his thumbs. Whatever be his age, he’s still 
a sophomore, trying to look wise, trying to 
play biggity. She saw those thumbs first 
thing. After he unstrapped his wallet and 
handed over the three dollars in state bank 
money, red backs, she said to him: “Mr. 


'.. Pritchard,” she always called him “‘ Mister,” 


Not merely daguerreotype cases, but ‘‘case- 

ments. through which we peer wonderingky into 

a world as different from ours as theirs from 
Charlemagne.” 





even in most intimate moments, 


Pos “Mr. Pritchard, it’s a mighty funny 


thing to me that you can’t ever learn 
to hold your hands right.” 

A “strong” character. Uh-huh. 
I have another name for it than 
“strong.” And so had she. “Mr. 
Pritchard is turrable sot. Some 
ways he’s jist contrairy, seems like. 
Still, most ginerally always, when I 
want athing, why ...” Tl bet you any 
money that man went to the end not doubt- 
ing that he had bossed her every minute of 
their married life. 

The men-folks all betray themselves in 
their daguerreotypes, somehow, whether it 
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be the fellow with the big neck-handkerchief 
and its loose-hanging bows (whatever she 
could see in him [’ll never tell you; pretty 
girl like her!), or the baldish man 
with his. back hair like a rat’s nest, 
with his lively young wife, her with 
the braided coronet of hair and the 
big earrings; or the gentleman in 
the plaid-lined cape-coat and so full 
of pride about it that he had to 
turn the edges over to show its 
grandeur. Even Edwin Forrest, 
in a remarkably fine example of 
daguerreotype, really a work of 
art, leaves us doubtful if he gave 
more to Hamlet than a goatee 
and a voice that 
jingled windows. 
The Fate of a “we 
Madonna 


Of the collec- 
tion here pre- 
sented, the 
men in it that 
grapple most 
strongly our 
interest do so 
because of 
their associa- 
tion with the 
feminine. One 
of them is the 
black - bearded 
person who 
has just mar-_ 
riéd a: Ma- 
donna. How 
beautiful she 
is with her 
shining hair 
parted and 
brought down 
over her ears! 
Not even the 
gimcrackery of 
shell orna- 
ments stuck 
in, squaw- 
fashion, can 
mar the sweet 
gravity of her 

‘lovely face. 

I’ve nothing against her man except that I 
don’t like him. I resent his hand upon her 
shoulder as one that tells you: “This is 
mine.” I think I’m kind o’ jealous of him, 
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Strong in mind and strong in body were our ancestors who 

“diked themselves out in Sunday-go-to-meelin’s and climbed 

>way up three flights of stairs to the queer- 

smelling gallery where the daguerreotyper 
worked” 





From a daguerreotype loaned by Hollinger & Co., New York 
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as I peer through the casement into’an age 
whose love and jealousy burned to ashes 
long and long ago... I think I am rebellious, 
too, against unpitying Fate that 
hollowed those lovely eyes, and 
spoiled the perfect oval of her face, 
that dulled the shining -hair te a 
gray wisp. It grieves me that 
ever she grew old! 
And. there is the preacher in 
_ theshigh hat. . Dignified, perhaps, 
“<and a mighty power in the pulpit, 
but, to us, small potatoes beside 
little Marthy Ellen in her silk 
. shoulder-cape, her bonnet with the 
ruching inside the brim, and her 
lace mitts. How 
stylishly she holds 
her hanging hand! 
Poor little Mar- 
thy Ellen! But,— 
well let’s hope 
she got to bea 
great big lady, 
heavy-set and 
kind o’ gur- 
gling when she 
laughed, the 
mother of six, 
four of ’em 
boys. Often- 
times, you 
know, when 
they are puny 
and “‘dilicate- 
like’? when 
they.are little, 
if you harden 
them by not 
putting under- 
clothes on 
them in the 
winter, and 
doctor them 
up a lot, they 
overcome it, 
and get to be 
large-framed, 
and then it’s 
all right if they 
don’t outgrow 
their: stren’th! 
It was an- 
other age from 
ours, the one that we peep into through the 
casements of these old likenesses, daguerreo- 
types and ambrotypes, and ferrotypes, and 
the like. Women had it harder then than 
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they do now, lugging all the 
water for the washing and 
wringing out things by hand, 
bed-quilts and such. But I 
can tell you who had it lots « 
harder than the women: 

boys. 

Boys are the wildest of all creatures now 
in captivity. Civilization and boys don’t 
jibe together for a cent. Since both are 
seemingly unavoidable, it is evident one or 
the other will have to give. In this pres- 
ent period it is civilization yields. Ifa boy 
had rather play football than recite bonus- 
a-um, we make our weakness look like 
strength and seriously contend that football 
is far more educative anyhow. But in the 
days of the daguerreotype, all organized 
society conspired to jam the boy into civili- 
zation’s suit-case and, though he didn’t fit 
it, sat with violence tpon the lid until the 
lock snecked. Whatever a boy hated to do 
was, by that token, the thing he had to do. 


Why Daguerreotyped Boys Always Look 
Melancholy 


When a father had nothing else to occupy 
his leisure he whaled his son. With no mere 
extemporaneous peach-tree switch either, 
but with strap or rawhide whip that raised 
the reddened flesh in welts. Hence the 
melancholy and alarm you always see in 
boys’ faces before the camera’s accusing eye. 
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Portrait of a prominent old-time 
Philadelphian, displaying a heavy 
plaid-lined cape-coat 
in style in his day 


To be sure, all children got good sound whip- 
pings every day or so—to stimulate periph- 
eral circulation, if for nothing else, or, as 
they put it then, “to loosen up their hides 
and make ’em grow good.” Even the little 
girl had the strap taken to her that morning 
her Pa caught her playing with her dolly 
during family worship and while he was 
making a long, loud, eloquent prayer. But 
even then it took a stern devotion to princi- 
ple to whip a little girl very hard. And 
when they got to be big girls whipping them 
as they deserved was practically out of the 
question. About all a father who had his 
daughter’s temporal and eternal welfare at 
heart could do was to hit her a clout 
side of the head that sent her stagger- 
- ing. But with: boys it was very dif- 
ferent from girls. There was no 
complication of lengthened skirts; 
the open season lasted longer! I 
think my heart goes out in sym*’ 
pathy to little boys most of all. 
Yes, it’s a different age from 
ours that we peer into through 
the portholes of these portraits, 
as different from ours as 
theirs from Charlemagne’s. 
In those early ’50’s when, 
of a week-day, they diked 
themselves out in Sunday- 


S 


go-to-meetin’s, and climbed away, ’way up 
three flights of stairs to the queer-smelling, 
skylighted gallery where the daguerreotyper 
worked (a footy, trifling trade for a grown 
man; kind o’ like play-acting), the world had 
finally settled down to what ’twas always 
Louis Bonaparte had made 


going to be. 





Two splendid specimens of a once common style of 
rate design. And the photographer “pretended he was 
and dabbed on a dab of gilt 


himself emperor of the French, an excitable 
and flighty people, not capable, like us 
Americans, of free institutions, and needing 
a strong hand to make them behave them- 
selves and ’tend to business; Millard Fill- 
more was President of “these” United 
States, and the enactment of the “Fugitive 
Slave Law” had finally squelched the Aboli- 
tionists. Anybody with any snap in him 
could get to be his own boss, and there was 
land out on the Western frontier to carve 
farms out of for centuries to come, even 
making all allowances for the Great Ameri- 
can Desert. 

Gold had just been discovered in Aus- 
tralia in as great quantities as recently in 
California, but Australia was too far 
away for us to bother our heads about. 
It was now possible for the first 
time in history to go by railroad 
from New York clear to Chicago, 


but-you’d have to change v 
cars I don’t know how AG TBS 
many times, and who’d / *f£°.': 


ever want to goclearout  . 
there to a town with a big 
mud-hole right in the main 
street with a sign beside 
it that said: “No botiom ~~ 
here!” Yes, here and there Ss 

about the country they i 

were stringing up Germans occasionally 
because they were “Dutch” and so dumb 
they couldn’t talk plain. Also, if I recol- 


They 


lect aright, a man named—named—oh, 
one of the noble army of Macs—had got 
up some kind of ringdingus that you could 
hitch a team of horses to and it would 





daguerreotype, with brilliant gilt metal frames of elabo- 
still a miniaturist, for he washed the cheeks with pink 
to mark the breastpin” 


invariably dressed 
height of the prevailing fashion when 
they went and had 
their “pictures took” 
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reap a field of wheat in no 
time scarcely, just with the 


m the farmer sitting there and 
x riding around. McCormick, 
& that’s the name!-. “But I 


guess the wheat-cradle’ll last 
my time out. They tell me that unless the 
field lies level the thing won’t work, and 
that it’s no living good at all if the grain’s 
lodged. It’s a lazy, trifling way to do 
anyhow, and besides, it’s too expensive to 
be practical.” 

Incoming immigration, the railroads that 
were to make the population of the world 
fluid and runny as somuch water, the cheap- 
ening of gold that was to raise the cost of 
living (the folks in the daguerreotypes paid 
five or six cents a dozen for their eggs), the 
application of machinery to all that in past 
ages had been done by hand, the division of 
Jaber so that nine men make so simple a 
thing as a pocket in a pair of trousers—all 
these were disregarded by them. The 
world of their day and of centuries before 
them, like an ebbing tide, was making out, 
and yet they couldn’t see it. How blind 
they were! How very much blinder than 
we! 

Yet these portraits help us a little to ex- 
cuse them: the change took place so gradu- 
ally. The new mingled with the old. The 
sunlight, the camera, and the sensitive plate 
could make a better likeness and a cheaper 
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. Two excellent examples of the daguerreotype, not alone one can plainly see. 

one than the clever EB Cc 1 p y 

est artist trained in because of t e sh Ee of the portraits, but also because Thousands and 
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eye and hand, and Qj 9 Mz to showing te ses fe dog thousands of them 
ever so much quick- must have been 
er. You had but to - used, but no one 
sit in the bright sun for eight or ten min- seems to have thought of cutting a whole 
utes, being careful not to wink, and it was lot out by a machine; each was snipped 
done; no posing for weary days and days. as needed. It was still the age of hand-_ 
That was the new of it. But there was no 
printing off of an unlimited number of 
copies; there was this one picture at a sit- 
ting; and no more. 
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Progress of Photography 


' The daguerreotype was on a piece of 
silver-plated copper, polished to a mirror. 
The ambrotype, which soon supplanted it, 
was a negative on glass; the parts affected 
by the light under development showed 
metallic silver which reflected light; the 
parts unaffected by the light washed 
clear, and, if backed by something black, 
,a piece of black iron plate, asphaltum 
‘varnish or even a black rag, would 
show the dark spots. Though a true 
negative, yet it made a positive pic- 
ture wonderfully soft and clear. 
Now note, for here’s a more sig- 
nificant instance of the old: the 
square of silvered copper, the 
bit of iron plate, the scrap of Me Aglare” 
rag, the paper that covered the ao = LE I 
black asphaltum—all were snip- a 


ped out with shears by hand, as Daguerreotype of a real pioneer of the 
* ? 
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craft. The photog- “On the left, ladies and gentlemen—well, talk aboul lace Ah, yes, it was 
tapher pretended mitts and melancholy boys! Mr. Wood explains why the 4 long, long while 


he was still a mini- 2238. those early days were melancholy. Madonnalike 
: ae ts the only word that fits the lady in the daguerreotype ago, longer ago 
than the mere three 


pe e&. onthe right. A good study of hairdress- .Q& 
daintily, he washed ing, both feminine and masculine >» score years and two 


the cheeks with . that slipped away 
pink to take away the buried-and-dug-up while she that was the hearty, red-cheeked 
look and dabbed on a dab of gilt to mark girl turned into the withered and bent old 
the breastpin. woman, ‘‘only waiting till the shadows are 
a little longer grown.”’ It is centuries ago, 
by the difference in the way we live, since 
the young girl lighted a fire with flint and 
steel, since they who sat for their daguer- 
reotypes: felt their eyeballs drying as they 
pressed, their heads against the chilly iron 
clamp that held them steady. 

We stare curiously at them, and sud- 
denly the design reverses. It is they, now, 
who stare’ curiously at us, and seem to ask 
a question we find hard to answer. 

It is not merely that we can’t explain the 
aéroplane to ‘them, the, automobile, the 
electric light, where the Great American 

Desert has gone, how everything, al- 
most, is made by machinery, how 
living is so dear, and why we do not 
take the strap to the little Marthy 
Ellens. They who peer out of their 

portholes at a world so marvelously 
improved ask us a question sim- 
pler far than these. They ask us: 

“Are you happier ?”’ 

That’san easy one—to ask. It’s 

hard to answer, though. It brings 
up such a lot of other things. 





aturist, for, ever so 



















An excellent portrait of the late Edwin 
Forrest, the actor 
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If we aren’t happier 
for progress, what’s 
the use of progress? 
Are we progressive 
that we may be hap- 
plier, or is there some 
tormenting devil inside of us, stronger than 
we are, that eggs us on, whether we're 
happier or not? What is ‘happiness, any- 
how? And were they happy sixty years 
ago? A lot of things like that, you know, 
questions better dodged than faced. And 
here’s a point for consideration: Could you 
think up a picture of modern happiness ? 
Could you draw it off? And when you’d 
made it, would you put it on the cover 
of a picture of Aunt Jane and Uncle 


sturdier, handsomer 


ey sweet litile 
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Henry? They could and did. They 
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Arewt they a stunning couple? Fora 
bridegroom this 
bride could 
not have asked 





aes 


en exactly what bapipiness 
looked like, and they used it 
for the back of a daguerreotype 
case. Simple as A, B, C: 
young fellows dancing on the 
green with strapping girls, to 
the music of a lone fiddler 
playing a quick and devilish 
tune! Keep still a minute, 
can’t ye? I want to hear 
what tune it is. I can’t 
quite make it out, but it is 
either “The Irish Washer- 
woman” or “The King’s 
Head.” Fat-faced children 
romp, and all about are fruits 
and flowers and ears of corn, 
fairly good ears for even these 
days (plenty for johnnycake, 
anyhow), and down in each 
corner is a dinky sort of 
plow, the same as they 
had when Charlemagne was 
Kaiser of the Holy Roman 

Empire. 
Time to play in, opportu- 
nity for Jack to seek and find 
_ his Jill; healthy, noisy 
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( 380% ; children romping out 
: “See™' of doors; music, the 
nel pretty things 

3 of life, like flow- 


ers; the flavor- 
ous things of 
life, like 
fruits; 
solid sub- 
stantials 
& like john- 
nycake, 

and a 

chance to earn an honest living— What say? 
“ All exterior,” you say. “The king- 
dom of happiness is within,” you say. 
Oh, I don’t know. Were you ever happy 
when you were hungry and wet and chil- 
ly and lonesome and out of a job? The 
exteriors have alot to do with the interior 
mind. Butnevermind about that. They 
knew, or thought they knew, then, what 
happiness looked like. There’s quite a lot 
to think about in old daguerreotypes, 


after all. 
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The Weaker Vessel 


By E. F. Benson 


‘ 
Author of “Dodo,” “Margery,” “The Osbornes,” “The Fascinating Mrs. Halton,” etc. 


Paintings by Albert B. Wenzell 


Synopsis: Harry Whittaker’s first play is very 
successful, enabling him to marry Eleanor Ramsden 
(the beautiful daughter of an English gentleman and 
Italian peasant wife), but in attempting a second 
play he finds that he is dependent for his best work 


upon alcoholic stimulation—a condition dangerous: 


to him because of inherited tendencies.. Eleanor 
first learns of this when Harry comes to bed one 
night completely intoxicated, after an evening of 
creative work. Encouraged because he frankly con- 
fesses his faults and fears, she plans with him to 
conquer his weakness. Through the help of Louis 
Grey, the actor-manager, Eleanor, who has natural 
dramatic talent, substitutes in Ibsen plays in a 
London theater and scores a tremendous success. 
Marian Anstruther, who is to play the part of 
“Stella” in Harry’s new play “The April Morn- 
ing,” miserably fails to interpret the character at 
rehearsal, and Louis Grey assigns the part to Elea- 
nor. Marian, pretending generosity, uses this in- 
cident to gain certain ends, with the result that her 
acquaintance with Harry develops rapidly into in- 
timacy. 


N EVENING rehearsal was called 
A three nights later, and after an early 
dinner Eleanor drove down ‘to the 
theater, leaving Harry to dine with Marian 
Anstruther. This dinner had been arranged 
before it was known that there was to be 
a rehearsal,and an agitated exchange of 
telephone messages resulted in Marian’s 
coming all the same, for Eleanor would be 
back by ten, before the evening grew old. 
To Eleanor, these days had passed in the 
exhilaration of passionate work; she had 
risen, as Grey had felt sure she would, to her 
opportunity, and hour by hour she grew in 
inspiration. 

It was with a strange excitement that 
Louis Grey saw this wonderful growth and 
blossoming, and, devoted as he was to his 
art, he knew that it was not his professional 
emotions alone that were raised. Had she 
turned out to be incapable of acting it would 
still have been an incomparable pleasure to 
act with her. That he was falling in love 
with her, he had no doubt whatever; and 
certain intimate moments in their scene to- 
gether were beginning to have an almost ter- 
rible significance for him. He acted them, 
he knew, with a power that had been beyond 
him up till now, for now the strength of his 


inspiration came from her. What made 
this spell the more potent was that her part 
was so accurate a delineation of her own self; 
and her growing dramatic power made every 
day the impersonation of herself the more 
complete and natural. That maddened and 
fascinated him, for at one moment he was, in 
the action of the play, to hold her in his arms, 
but the next moment the scene was over and 
it was Harry’s wife who smiled at him with 
innocence and utter unconsciousness. She 
had not the smallest notion that anything 
besides dramatic sincerity inspired the 
fervor of his acting; the situation, other- 
wise, would have been impossible to her. 
Nor did she wonder at the tremendous force 
of his playing, for to her own self nothing 
in the world was’ more real than the mimic 
life of the theater. 

Miss Anstruther, who arrived at the flat 
in Mount Street shortly after Eleanor’s de- 
parture, seemed to be the faithful incarna- 
tion of the spirit that had inundated her 
gracious letter. Already she had ceased to 
be “drawing-room company,” and Harry 
received her in the room where he and 
Eleanor always sat. She came in with both 
hands outstretched. 

“How nice of you and your wife to let me 
come just the same,” she said. “But I shall 
see her before I go back?” 

“Tf you can bear me alone till ten,” said he. 

She looked with frowning anxiety at the 
clock. 

“‘Quarter-past eight, quarter-past nine,” 
she said, ‘‘I don’t know how I can last it out, 
but I'll do my best, as I did the other day 
with such charming results. But did ever 
spite and rage and incompetence turn out so 
well? Do tell me, how is the dear impos- 
sible-for-me play going? Does your wife 
like her part? I know she can do it, as © 
surely as I know I couldn’t.”’ 

“Tt is generosity and kindliness that 
turned out so well,” said he. 

She just put the tips of her fluted fan 
sticks to her lips. A very faint odor of vio- 
lets came from them. 
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“Hush,” she said, “we haven’t got to the 
nonsense period of the evening yet. We 
must talk sense till—till—pudding time, 
shall we say?”’ 

“T was talking sense. 
touched, so was Eleanor.” 

She looked at him a moment, then let her 
eyes drop. 

‘“‘She wrote me a charming little note,” 
she said,‘‘as open and sincere as—as a daisy. 
And Iam sure she deserves all the luck she 


I was awfully 


-. is getting, which means a good deal. And 


then she has her own life as well; I suspect 
she’s just as lucky in that.” 

Clearly the nonsensical conversation had 
begun. Harry laughed. 

‘‘T am not so sure of that,” he said. 

They had passed into the dining room, 
without pause in their talk; she had merely 
taken his arm when they were told dinner 
was ready, and leaned a little on it. 

. “Who is it says that very acute thing 
about men and women?” she asked. ‘‘ How 
women are vain and frivolous and dishonor- 
able, and men are brutal and greedy and 
cruel, and yet it is from the combination of 
those vile animals that there comes the most 
beautiful thing in the world?” 

“Surely a Frenchman said it. Most 
Englishmen think that the most beautiful 
thing in the worldis politics or killing things.” 

“Tf we are to decry our sexes then,” said 
she, “I should add that most women think 
the most beautiful things in the world are 
bonnets and clothes.” 

“Yet there is another side to your French 
definition,” said Harry. ‘‘Women are pa- 
tient and unselfish and generous, and men 
are brave and honorable and loyal. It is 
out of their qualities, not the. defects of 
them, that the beautiful thing comes.” 

She laughed. 

“Well, as long as we get it,” she said, “we 
don’t ask many questions as to where it 
comes from.” 

‘““Nor mind if it is stolen goods,’ said he. 

“Not a bit. We are all thieves when we 
want a thing enough. Oh, Mr. Harry, you 
are refusing this nice bubbly champagne. 
I cannot drink champagne by myself.” 

“T hardly ever touch it,” said he. 

“Then either make an exception, or let 
me have some water instead,’’ she insisted. 

It was absurd to refuse; he would be com- 
mitting a rudeness to his guest. Also, to- 
night he longed for that thawing and un- 
loosening of his brain more keenly perhaps 
than ever before. 
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“The woman tempted me and I did 
drink,” he remarked. = 

“But it’s so much nicer than -cider,” 
said she. 

- The feeling of the freedom that Eleanor’s 
occupation would give him began to take 
more definite shape. Those-delicious even- 
ings that he had so often spent with her— 
working sometimes, sometimes. idling— 
which, through work and idleness alike, were 
instinct with her presence and all that meant 
to him, had lost none of their remembered 
sweetness. But it was a new and emphatic- 
ally a very keen pleasure to be with this- 
beautiful and brilliant woman, who had 
shown herself so generous a friend and who 
had appealed in a manner that could not 
fail to touch him for his friendship. There 
was that in her to which his nature an- 
swered; she stimulated him, she excited 
him, her charm allured him, and her won- 
derful kindliness over the play endeared her 
to him. Somehow, when first he came in‘con- 
tact with her the violence of her moods had 
repelled him, but both a week ago and now, 
she seemed to have put away all violence. 
It but existed superficially; it was but the 
armor with which she met the hardness and 
enmity of life. Below lay this beautiful 
nature. If you knew her only a little, if she 
liked you: only a little, she turned another 
side teeyou. Louis, for instance, had -con- 
jectured heartlessness for her. It was clear 
that he did not know her at all in the-sense 
that he himself already did. 

She told him now of her past life, its 
struggles and ambitions. It was very likely 
true that, as she had said, she could act no 
part that was not herself, but she could pre- 
sent such aspects of herself as she wished 
with astonishing realism. A man must have 
been revoltingly suspicious to have ques- 
tioned her sincerity, and suspicion was no 
more akin to his mood than was arson: And 
then she took one tentative step into the 
future. 

“So, you see, Iam tremendously eager to 
succeed,” she said, ‘‘for certainly the joy of . 
work has lost none of its rapture tome. Of 
course every actor in London is clamoring 
for your work—we do clamor, I know—but 
sometime, Mr. Harry, do you think you 
could write me a play?” 

The suggestion seemed to him brilliant. 

“But I could,” he said, “and I can and I 
will. I should love to write a play for you.” 

She received this declaration with unas- 
sumed, unreserved pleasure. This impul- 





Painting by Albert B. Wenzell 
He dropped her hand, bowed to her, and a roar that made the earlier ap plause seem 
faint, rose from the audience 
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sive, eager, young man, a year or two her 
junior, had a very vivid attraction for her. 

“Oh, you adorable boy,” she said. “That 
shall be your name, for it really describes 
you. Vouare just ‘Boy.’ Tellme, how do 
you write? Do you sit down stolidly after 
breakfast and write all morning, so many 
pages, so many words? No, I don’t see you 
sitting down at ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
with orders not to be disturbed till one. I 
see you much more easily sitting down at the 
other ten o’clock, because you must, and 
working in a sort of frenzy till any o’clock at 
all. Do write my play like that. I’m sure 
you wrote ‘The Dilemma.’ like that.” 

Again they had moved back into his room 
without pause or break in their talk, and had 
sat down side by side on the sofa. 

“Ves, that’s how I like to work,” he said, 
“but I try to work the other way.” “I ex- 
pect that really the best and solidest work 
comes in the dull morning way; only, for 
me at any rate, itis harder todo. You see 
it can’t be very good for one, sitting up, and 
perhaps smoking a lot, and—and drinking 
whisky and soda, and going to bed at any 
hour of the morning—” 

“But who wants it to be good for you, 
Boy?” she asked. ‘‘You’ve got this won- 
derful gift of writing plays, and it’s your 
business to make them. You must make 
them under the conditions you find most 
suitable. Stop smoking after you have fin- 
ished your play, and have your lemonade 
and go to bed at half-past nine. But what 
does it matter if you feel cheap in the morn- 
ing as long as you have got some work done; 
real work—made something to exist.” 

Already she suspected part of the truth; 
it occurred to her as possible that this vivid 
boy, writing as she felt sure he did like a 
bacchanal, had drunk too much one night 
and had had no end of a blowing-up from 
the great piece of asparagus with golden hair. 

“And who wants solid work?” she con- 
tinued. ‘There is too much solid work 
already. It is the winged stuff we want, 
that glistens in the sun and makes us laugh 
with pleasure to look upon it. You can 
give us that, if you will accept the inexorable 
conditions of production.” 

He listened eagerly, knowing all the time 
that for him this was dangerous doctrine. 

“You really think that?” he said. 

“TI don’t think it at all, I know it, Boy.” 

For the moment he was tempted to tell 
her about himself, wishing rather that when 
she knew she would take the view Eleanor 
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had taken, instead of encouraging him in 
what he knew was mad indulgence. He did 
not know that essentially she had guessed 
his secret and did not care two straws 
whether he worked best drunk or sober. 

At this moment the door opened and 
Eleanor entered. Again both rose to greet 
her. Again—and with greater force than 
on the former occasion—she had the sense of 
causing an interruption. 


“The April Morning” 


For once there was complete unanimity in 
the London press; they hailed the new star 
that had-risen on the first night of Harry’s 
new play, ‘‘The April Morning,” with entire 
cordiality. A hit was too weak a word to 
express their estimate of Eleanor’s acting. 

She had swept her audience away. A 
fortnight ago, as the Rat-Wife, she had 
taken them into the weird, vague twilight, 
where dwell the uncanny forces of the world. 
Now she brought them spring, with the 
mating of birds and blooming of flowers. 
She created the atmosphere of youth and 
budding romance. To the end of the act 
she never released the house from her 
enchantment. 

The curtain fell on her and Louis, and as 
soon as it was down he came across to her. 

““You’ve got them,” he said. 

Eleanor took a moment to divest herself of 
Stella and become herself. 

“What?” she asked. 

“Tt’s splendid; it’s magnificent,’ he 
said, raising his voice to be heard above 
the din on the other side of the curtain. 

“Oh, isit really?” she asked. ‘‘ How glo- 
rious for Harry. I knew they would like it.” 

’ He signed to the curtain controller. 

“It’s going up,” he said. ‘We'll take 
this call together.” 

Immediately a panic seized her. 

“‘Oh, I can’t, Mr. Grey,” she said. “‘Be- 
sides, it is you they want.” 

He laughed. 

“We shall see about that.” He led her 
to the front of the stage and both bowed to 
the house. Then he dropped her hand, 
bowed to her, and a roar that made the 
earlier applause seem faint rose from the 
audience. For a moment Eleanor did not 
understand, and turned to him, puzzled. 
But shouts of ‘‘Stella!”’ enlightened her. 

The British public is slow to praise, but 
when it gets what it wants it will acknowl- 
edge the fact without reserve. Eleanor’s 
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triumph mounted, and even after she, Harry, 
and Louis had appeared singly and together 
at the end, it insisted on having her alone 
once more. Nothing else would do. 

Easter was late this year and a fortnight 
of crowded houses with Wednesday and Sat- 
urday matinees intervened before Louis 
Grey closed the theater for the week pre- 
ceding Easter Sunday. 

One evening, just before the holidays, he 
supped at the Whittakers’ flat in Mount 
Street. Harry was there; there were just 
the three of them. Eleanor was in spirits 
that must be described as huge; success 
suited her admirably. 

She was accusing Harry of being a base 
deserter for not going down to Tarleton with 
her for Easter. 

“But you begged me not to,” he said. 

Eleanor laughed. 

“T know I did, and I hoped you would 
insist on coming,” she said. ‘‘ No, dear, it’s 
no use insisting now. If you go down to 
Tarleton, I shan’t, and Papa would sooner 
have me there than you.” 

“But Mamma wouldn’t,”’ said he. 

She laughed again. 

“No, Mamma can’t bear me. But she’s 
got to. Besides, you are going to stop here 
and work tremendously hard. You know 
I wouldn’t like it a bit if you didn’t.” 

‘‘ And so you are going to stop up here for 

Easter, working?” asked Louis. ‘New 
* play?” 
_ Harry glanced with a little impatience at 
his wife. He had not meant her to mention 
this to Louis. But a direct answer was bet- 
ter than evasion. 

“Yes, I’m writing a play for Marian 
Anstruther,” he said. 

Eleanor had caught and interpreted his 
look. 

“Harry, you didn’t mind my telling it, 
did you?” she asked. 

Somehow that irritated him further; but 
his irritation, since it was quite unreasona- 
ble, could not be expressed. 

“Not in the least,” he said. 
bound to know.” 

Louis could not see the reason for this 
roughness. 

“But I am delighted,” he said. “It is 
true she kicked herself out of ‘The April 
Morning,’ but of course I am glad that you 
hope to give her a good play. I annoyed 
her somehow, I am afraid.” 

Harry was in arms for her quite unneces- 
sarily. 


“Touis was 
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“T hope you don’t think she expressed her 
annoyance to me,” he said. ‘She entirely 
refused to do so. Indeed, she said she had 
no complaint against you at all.” 

He had to answer this. 

“But of course she had not,” he said. 

For all three there suddenly was born an| 
uncomfortable situation. Harry was de- 
fending a woman for whom, as far as either 
of the other two knew, no defense was neces- 
sary. Louis was justifying himself when no 
justification was needed. Eleanor heard 
her husband championing a woman whose 
generosity had been amply acknowledged by 
her with confidence and admittance to inti- 
macy. She tried to relieve the situation. 

“Harry has been flirting outrageously 
with Marian,” she said, “and I’m not a bit 
jealous. Isn’t it lucky? She’s a- dear, 
whatever either of you may think. But I’m 
sure you both think so, too. Now Harry 
can go on with his play. It is going to be so 
good. And I’m going to be jealous of 
Marian’s acting it, because I couldn’t. That 
will pay her out for not being jealous of me 
in being able to act what she couldn’t. 
Harry, don’t go to sleep.” 

Harry gave an immense yawn. 

“But I want to go to sleep,” he said. “I 
want to go to bed. I got up at six this 
morning.” 

“To write Marian’s play,” explained 
Eleanor. ‘‘He says the morning hours are 
the best. Personally, I hate them!”’ 

“Vou’ve never tried them,’’ said he. 

“But what libel! You told me that I used 
to wake you by repeating the second act!” 

“Ves, but you never awoke yourself. 
Do you know, I believe I shall go to bed. 
If I flirt with Miss Marian, I give you oppor- 
tunity to flirt with Louis. That is only fair. 
But don’t flirt loudly, Nellie, or you will 
wake me. And be quite sure you put the 
electric light out.” 

To her this was the merest nonsense; it 
meant nothing whatever. To him it 
meant nearly nothing. To Louis it had a 
meaning so real, a reality so terrible, that he 
got up, laughing. 

“T never heard a less cordial dismissal,” 
he said. ‘You might as well have said that 
the last omnibus between Mount Street and 
Grafton Street starts in two minutes from 
now.” 

Harry recovered his manners. 

“But don’t go,” he said. “Surely you 
know me well enough to know that I was 
only fooling. What’s the matter?” 
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“My dear chap, nothing is the matter, of 
course. But it is frightfully late. Surely I 
may go to bed, too, and allow Mrs. Whit- 
taker to do the same. But I must shake 
hands. Stella and I part for ten days. It 
is very serious.”’ 

“ Anyhow I introduced you,” said Harry. 

“Ves, and a thousand thanks. I am 
stopping up in town, too, for Easter. Per- 
haps we shall meet, Harry.”’ 

She interrupted. 

“Oh, Mr. Grey, don’t ask him to dine 
with you,” she said, “or play bridge or any- 
thing. He is going to work fearfully hard. 
Andhe is so unpleasant when he is working.” 

“T’m more than half inclined to come 
down to Tarleton with you, Nellie,” said he. 

“Well, then, don’t, but ring the lift bell 
for Mr. Grey. It sticks sometimes—the 
lift, I mean—Mr. Grey, and that is wildly 
exciting. Good-night.” ; 


The Two Temptations 
~ Harry returned alone to the flat the next 


evening after seeing Eleanor off. For the 
past fortnight he had been waging a very 


uphill battle with himself, and he was still, 


so far from victorious up to the moment of 
her going that if she had encouraged it, he 
would have gone with her, instead of re- 
maining behind in a freedom that he well 
knew was dangerous. At the same time his 
victory over himself was not so decisive as 
to allow him to tell her that he felt unsafe 
alone, or to hint to her the existence of a sec- 
ond danger of which at present she sus- 
pected nothing. All this fortnight he, with 
an effort that though successful was despair- 
ing, had completely abstained from drink, 
and he had also sat for hours daily at his 
desk, waiting for an inspiration which weuld 
not visit him. And all the time the evil 
counsel that Marian had given him; when 
she told him that creative work could not be 
produced except under the conditions that 
the creative mind imposed, was gaining 
ground in his brain. By degrees, too, the 
knowledge that it was evil subsided; he 
began growingly to believe that it was 
sound. As long as Eleanor remained in 
town he would be able to resist; when she 
went he would yield. He did not want to 
yield, so that even this morning he was half 


willing to go with her, but he had stopped. 


She, still pursuing her plan of giving him 
her entire trust and his own freedom, had no 
idea of his contemplated surrender. 
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There was the one danger, the other was 
not less critical. Here, however, he told 
himself, that he had a safeguard, as is the 
way with weak and defenseless men, for his 
love for his wife had in no way suffered 
diminution. It had not paled in the dawn- 
ing of another passion, and he told himself 
that it would stand like a drawn sword 
between himself and Marian. So perhaps 
it would, but it was necessary for him to 
grasp that sword. Instead, he had now let 
himself meet temptation face to face, saying 
that he was strong enough. to withstand it. 
There again blazed forth his weakness. 
For strong men turn tail and run from it. 
But that requires bravery; to face it needs 
only cowardice. 

He dined alone that night meaning to 
work long and late, and the two tempta- 
tions played each into the hands of the other. 
For the best way of resisting dangerous 
thoughts was clearly to occupy himself 
closely, to let his work absorb him, and the 
only way of doing that was to give himself 
the conditions he needed. .He was to see 
her to-morrow for he was dining with her, 
and there again if only he could bring some 
solid section of work to read and discuss with 
her, there would be less danger of looking to- 
ward the fields of trespass. How far she 
suspected that passion had dawned for him,. 
he did not know. She had made great friends 
with Eleanor, itseemed to him, and of lateshe 
had treated him with a breezy sort of famil- ° 
iarity that somehow rather piqued him. . It 
also, it may be remarked, represented to 
Eleanor a very nice comradelike friendship 
untouched by anything sentimental. That: 
aspect of it, how it was meant to: strike 


‘Eleanor, had not occurred to him. For in: 


spite of the tricks he played on himself, the 
excuses he so ingeniously discovered and. 
used, there was a very great simplicity 
and guilelessness in his estimate of others. 
It was very easy to deceive him; he was apt 
to put the best construction on the doings of 
others and was ready to take them at their. 
word. 
He worked that night with a brilliance. 
and a certainty that he had never attained 
yet. His creative power had stored the 
treasure house of his brain with its wares; 
it but needed the opening of it. First one 
and then another of his tentative scenes was 
torn up; they were patchwork of mean 
material, now that the real loom hummed 
and buzzed putting out from the darkness of 
its weaving this splendid fabric. Hour after 
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She met his look and her lips 
just moved 
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hour went by, his subconscious mind wholly 
absorbed and busy, the conscious mind 
dwindled to a pin point, intent only on one 
thing, namely, to prolong this felicitous 
hour by careful administration of stimulant. 
He knew fairly well now, the degree of exal- 
tation required; a little less and he drifted 
_ back into normal activity again; a littlemore 
and intoxication got hold of him. Careful 
steering was needed, else on one side or the 
other he ran aground. For the past fort- 
night he had cudgeled his brain—fruitlessly 
so it appeared. Now he harvested a royal 
reaping. 

His fire had long gone out when he put 
down his pen and returned to a world that 
for the last six hours had passed out of ex- 
istence for him. And he saw with amaze- 
ment that it was after four o’clock in the 
morning. But when he came to take stock 
of those hours, he found ample evidence of 


them—a pile of papers by his right hand, © 


. amound of cigarette ends at his left, and on 
the table in front of him a jug of water and 
a whisky bottle, both nearly empty. Then, 
too, he remembered for whom his work was 
written, that peerless woman so full of 
moods that varied from haunting tenderness 
to maddening perversities and unreason- 
ableness. They had all been stored in his 
brain, and now he had given them all back, 
setting them in jewels of speech and clash 
of dramatic incident. Marian owed him 
something for this; she, when it was read to 
her, would be the first to acknowledge it. 
Yet what did he want of her? And his 
heart flamed and showed him. He felt hot 
and excited and went to the window, draw- 
ing back the curtain. It faced eastward, 
and in the quiet sky above the sleeping town 
a few low wisps of cloud had caught the 
blink of the coming day. Fifty feet below, 
the street was pearly dark, and empty of 
trafic. He must sleep, too—not indulge in 
fancies. And then suddenly he knew that 
he was dead drunk; the excitement of pro- 
duction had retarded the effects of his 
drinking. Now that the excitement was 
over, it resurged upon him and he stumbled 
to bed. 

He had given orders that he should not be 
called until he rang his bell, and woke not 
until nearly noon. He had slept off the ex- 
cess of the night as far as physical liabilities 
were concerned, and it was with an extraor- 
dinary sense of unexpected freedom that he 
found himself in bed in his dressing room. 
Instantly his mind recaptured its conscious- 
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ness, and it was with nothing but joy that he 
recollected his harvested work. With joy, 


‘too, he realized that a whole week of freedom 


lay in front of him, and for the first time the 
thought of Eleanor being away roused no 
regret. Hitherto, he had always crawled 
back into a flabby penitence. Now it was 
with a sense of pure relief that he found he 
need not be penitent. He had no wish in 
the world except to work. 

His conscious mind awoke a little more, 
enough to enable him to press the bell that 
lay close to his head, and next moment 
Morris brought him in a cup of tea, and drew 
up the blinds. Mature sunshine splashed 
into the room and he looked at his watch, 
finding with pleasure how late it was for that 
showed how perfectly he had slept. Cold 
bath and no breakfast was his order, but 
luncheon at one, and all his physical instincts 
thrilled with the pleasures in front of him. 
They were simple and sensuous and filled his 
horizon. The hot tea was delicious to a 
mouth slightly parched, and he hurried to 
the tub of cold water waiting for him with an 
exquisite foreboding of pleasure. There he 
stripped off his night suit and with disdain 
of sponge or soap plunged boldly in, letting 
his head go under and feeling with a reju- 
venated sense the thrill and healing of the 
water. Certainly he had drunk too much 
last night, but this cold ripple entirely re- 
stored him. He was himself again, master 
of his soul. Intoxication was a physical 
condition, and another physical condition 
canceled it. He glowed with the corrective 
chill; all his brain was in flame again. 

Then for the first time he allowed it to 
look forward. To-night no such feast was 
spread again, for he was dining out some- 
where. . . . Oh, he knew where, and with 
whom. 

Not more than five minutes had elapsed 
since his first awakening. They had been 
vivid enough, but now their vividness sank 
into torpidity. All that work last night was 
directed toward one thought. Now the . 
thought shone and burned, and once more 
his mouth was parched and his heart leaped 
into his throat and hung there throbbing. 
And he turned on the water-tap and drank 
from his hollowed hand. 


The Wonderful Play 
He found her waiting his arrival that 
evening in a sort of timid eagerness. 


“You have brought yourself, anyhow,” 


* 
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she said, shaking hands with him, “and, oh, 
Boy, I am so pleased to see you. I have 
been in unutterably low spirits all day, and 
sick and tired of myself. And besides your- 
self, have you brought anything?’”’ 

Harry took a very solid sheaf from his 
pocket. \ 

“ve brought that,’ he said. 

“Qh, you dear! And is it—is it as it 
should be? When did you do it?”’ 

’ “From dinner time last night till rather 
after four this morning,” he said. 

“Ah, what bliss! Weren’t you happy? 
Let us have dinner at once. I thought we 
would dine quietly here, if you didn’t mind, 
instead of going out. I am careful of your 
reputation, you see. Louis Grey might see 
us, or some other kind friend, and tell 
Eleanor that as soon as she goes away, you 
seek consolation for her absence. You do, 
too, and I am going to give it to you, just as 
you are going to give it to me for my terrible 
fit of blues by reading over the most lovely 
bit of play that was ever written. Dear me, 
' what nonsense I talk! As a matter of fact 
Louis is coming to dine with us.”’ 

She looked up at him quickly and saw his 
fallen face and burst out laughing. 

“That was all I wanted to know,’’’she 
said. “I only wanted to see if you minded, 
and quite clearly you did. As if I should 
ask Louis when I had the chance of an even- 
ing with you.” 

Harry’s equanimity at once returned to 
him. 

“I’m fond of Louis,” he said, ‘‘and quite 
delighted that he is not here. And how 
much nicer this is than dining at a restaur- 
ant!” 

“Eat your soup and then see if you still 
think so,” said she. ‘Boy, you have an 
extraordinary effect on me. In two min- 
utes you have made life seem not only pos- 
sible, but deliciously pleasant.” 

This was very different from the breezy 
familiarity with which she had treated him 
lately. 

‘Something in me answers you,” she con- 
tinued. ‘And, oh, I have been so de- 
pressed. I don’t so much mind being de- 
pressed on a wet winter day, because there is 
clearly cause for it in the wet and the winter, 
but when it is spring, with the sun and the 
west wind, it is a terrible waste of time not 
to be happy. Let us sit up very late to- 
night, so that I may gain back what I have 
wasted.” 


“That suits me,” he said. “TI shall stay 
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talking over the play with you until you 
send me away. I want—” he hesitated a 
moment—‘I want to get the whole of it 
down in some form during this week. I’m 
a bachelor, you see, just for this week. I 
may sit up till any hour.” 

. She smiled at him. 

“Ah, you are a dear,” she said, “to be so 
keen about my play! Oh, you people who 
make things, you are the lords of the world! 
You sit among the stars with the cherubim 
to hold your ink bottles and paper, and we 
all stand below to scramble for anything you 
let drop. Don’t you despise the whole 
crowd of us really?”’ 

Some little psychic magnetic shock passed 
between them as their eyes met again. 

“There is nonsense if you like,” he cried. 
“Why, half the fun of work, as I see it, is 
that one is absorbed in some other personal- 
ity. There is precious little of the cherubim 
in my play. But you are there. Heaps of 
you!” 

There was an earnestness about him now 
that was unmistakable, and in her secret 
heart her jealousy of Eleanor began to fade 
into a sort of contemptuous pity. He had 


“spoken no word of love to her yet, but the 


impulse and the desire were already felt by 
her through his dumbness. Nor was she 
cold of blood toward him; whether she had 
a heart or not she was capable of feeling 
attraction, and certainly she felt it now. 
She leaned a little forward toward him. 

“‘And you really propose to go on think- 
ing of me all this week?” she said. ‘Oh, 
Boy, I am so sorry for you. You will get 
dreadfully bored withme. Butif,asyousay, 
that is part of the condition of your work, 
I regretfully consign you to the boredom of 
me. For I do want the play so much.”” 

They had finished dinner and were linger- 
ing as they had lingered before, elbow on 
table. Intentionally she ignored that which 
she correctly divined in him, wanting to see 
whether he would express it more directly. 
She did not have to wait for it. His face 
flushed suddenly. 

‘And that’s all you care for us,” he said, 
“though you call us creators sitting among 
the stars! We may be poor devils sitting in 
the nether pit for all that youcare! All you 
want is just our work, and as long as you get 
that, you snap your fingers at us. We may 
be bored, as you suggest, or get tipsy over 
it, or sweat heart’s blood—tt’s all one to you. 
‘Three acts, please; yes, that’s all right. 
Thank you very much, and go to hell!’”’ 
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She had not meant to arouse quite that. 
Devilish in its essence, as her project had 
been, for it sprang from jealousy at Eleanor’s 
marriage, she had not consciously desired to 
do more than make things domestically dis- 
agreeable for Eleanor, by letting her see her 
husband making a fool of himself with an- 
other woman. She had meant Harry to be 
attracted by her, not hesitating to blind him 
to the issue by talking of friendship and her 
own loneliness. She had meant him even to 
fall in love with her mildly, in a comfortable, 
controllable sort of way. But, though still 
he had spoken no word of love to her and 
had but just now roundly abused her, she 
knew that this came from a greater depth, 
so to speak, than any she had contemplated 
angling in. And his vehement rudeness 
gave her a thrill of emotion, which. for the 
first time in her abominable dealings with 
him was genuine and-human. Laudable it 
was not, considering the circumstances he 
was in, but it had about it that claim to re- 
spect that all real and first-hand emotion 
deserves. Had he been free, she would not 
have been doing less than her duty to her 
own soul and his by giving it full play. 
The circumstances under which she felt it, 
not its nature, made her stare at him for a 
moment in silence as he sat there angry and 
handsome. Though she basked in this 
outburst there was more heat in it than she 
had meant to arouse, and half-reluctantly 
her idea was to calm it. 

“But, my dear,” she said, ‘what has your 
poor friend done to be spoken to like that? 
I only asked you to put up with the boredom 
of having me perpetually in your thoughts 
until you had finished the play. Why all 
this talk of hell and heart’s blood?” 

Harry made as large an endeavor as his 
weakness was capable of. He pushed his 
chair a little back. 

“Indeed, I don’t know, now you ask me,”’ 
he said, ‘but one’s inventions get mixed up 
with realities, and—and one falls in love 
with one’s puppets and forgets that they are 
just puppets. Does that mean anything to 
your I daresay not. But I can’t ex- 
plain any better. Will that do for an 
apology?” 

She held out her hand to him with her 
friendliest smile. 

“But it’s i who must apologize,”’ she said. 
“Somehow I hurt your feelings, and I am 
sorry. Boy, you did give it tome. It was 
charming of you, do you know, since you 
thought, for one dreadfully mistaken mo- 
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ment, that I—well, that I put the play first 
and you second. What an absurd child!” 
» She gave him, without credit to her, since 
she had not intended it, just the chance 
he was capable of taking. The “absurd 
child” brought him to the fact that he was 
not one. He was a man, so he weakly told 
himself, and as a man he was a responsible - 
being. The name that was meant to coax 
and caress only repelled, and brought him 
in thought nearer to Eleanor again. 

The trouble and ill-temper all cleared from 
his face, and he took her hand cordially. 

“That is just what I am,” he said, “and 
I will try not to be what you so rightly call 
me. But there’s the play, anyhow. I do 
believe you will like it. It’s you; just you. 
You told me that you couldn’t act and that 
the only part you were any good for was 
yourself. I took you at your word. ”’ 

He still held her hand, and looked from 
her eyes to it. 

“By Jove, what a hand,” he said. ‘I 
could crush it into a bag of bones, and yet 
it’s so much stronger than Iam. [I say,I 
shall talk nonsense again in a minute and 
we've got to be very serious. Also, it’s after 
ten already. I must begin reading to you 
if we are going to get through any work. 
You must help me, and suggest, and—and 
I want to get it all done in some form, this 
week,” 

“Yes, we will be serious,’ she said, just 
pressing his hands before he released her 
own. 

Presently they were installed in her sit- 
ting room; and she was busy in her atten- 
tions to him, so that he should be comfort- 
able and have the light conveniently placed 
while he read. 

““Now, Boy, begin,” she said, as she com- 
pleted these arrangements. “Oh, I am 
going to enjoy it.” 

His last night’s work did not disappoint 
him, now that he read it again. He had 
told her that he had given her herself to act, 
and the brilliance of the portraiture fascin- 
ated her. She felt every line of her part 
with the same vividness as she had recog- 
nized her failure to feel the beauty of “The 
April Morning.”” As surely as the other 
was Eleanor, so this was herself; and be- 
tween them sat the artist, their weak bril- 
liant boy, who by one of nature’s ironies . 
had this genius of seeing the souls of people 
and putting them into wonderful dramatic 
forms, but only, so it appeared, when alcohol, 
had put him into an abnormal condition of 
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brain power. She had long suspected that; 
_ this evening the word he had let slip when he 

had said that she did not mind his getting 
bored or tipsy over creation had made it 
certain. 

As he read, her admiration of him waxed 
like a brewing gale. Physically he at- 
tracted her; she delighted in his friendship; 
she almost worshiped that warped and 
brilliant mind. 

When he came to the end she arose. 

“But it is a wonder, a wonder!” she cried. 
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“Oh; Tshould like to chain-you down to your 
desk, and let you write it with my heart’s 
blood if you wished. Of course you must 
finish it this week! You are on fire with it. 
You have got it planned; you just have to 
write. Boy, you are absolutely adorable!”’ 

He put down the sheets and came beside 
her, and she saw that his hands were 
trembling. . 

“Tt is you, then, is it?” he said. “But I 
must know you better before I can finish it.” 

She met his look, and her lips just moved. 


Inthe September instalment half-formed sus pictons of Eleanor’ s areconfirmed 


Home Photographs 


By Sarah N. Cleghorn 


When that ancestral brass-bound leathern trunk 
Is packed and carted to the Valley train, 

It bears, beside Augusta’s careful gowns, 

Folded in lavender, her photographs. 

For in another clime, and far away, 

She fain would see the likeness of her home: 

The weathercock above the clustered barns, 

The lilac hedges, and the wineglass elm, 

And gable windows looking toward the sea. 

She hath, in an old tawny-velvet frame, 

An early likeness of her soldier father, 

When first the village Guards their captain made him, 
And he with sword commanded on the green. 
Her wedded sister, long immortalized 

In her bright satin and her misty veil, 

Stands leaning on a little rustic gate 

And holding in her hand an orange flower. 

A troop of friends she hath depicted here: ° 

The bright-haired Helen, and the wistful Blanche, 
Erect Suzanne, and thoughtful Margaret, z 
And Dorothea with her violin. 

But last, and first (when late on lonely eves, 
Weary of schoolrooms, emulous of home, 

She turns to these, and is by each refreshed): 

O last and first she looks on hazel eyes, 

And blue-veined temples under thin gray hair, 
And folded hands that wear the plain gold ring, 
The worn gold ring of forty married years:— 
Yea, this is she whose poorly pictured smile, 
And somewhat hollow’cheek, and shoulders bent, 
And careful, anxious, following, hoping look, 
(Like music thrilling, yet like daylight clear) 

Is writ all over with the legend, “ MOTHER.” 
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write. of the treatment of windows only 
by repeating what I hope I have made 
clear in my preceding articles: that each 
woman must face her own especial problems 
in an architectural spirit. ~All questions 
pertaining to the practical equipment and 
the decorative amenities of the house should 
be approached architecturally. If this is 
done, the result cannot fail to be felicitous, 
and our dream of our house beautiful will 
come true. 
Surely the first considerations of the 
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The new black chintz curtains with gorgeous colorings make effective hangings when drawn at night, and in ihe 
day make interesting lines of color against the white frames 


Our House Interiors 
IV—The Treatment of Windows 


By Eisie ide Wolte 


Windows are the eyes of a house, and just as some eyes may be more beautiful than others or may 
have their beauty marred by ugly “lines” or by ugly glasses, so may some windows be more beautiful 
than others or have their effect marred by ugly lines or by curtains that are in bad taste. 
novice will learn a great deal about this subject by reading the advice of an expert in this, the fourth of 
Miss De Wolfe’s series of articles on house decoration. She will contribute another article next month. 


The perplexed 


and hygiene. Instead of ignoring the rela- 
tion of sanitary conditions and decorative 
schemes, the architect and client of today 
work out these problems together, with 
excellent results. Practical needs are con- 
sidered just as worthy of the architect as 
artistic achievements. He is a poor excuse 
for his profession if he cannot solve the prob- 
lems of utility and beauty, and work out the 
ultimate harmony of the home-to-be. 

If one enters a room in which true pro- 
portion has been observed, where the open- 
ings, the doors, windows, and _ fireplace 
balance perfectly, where the wall spaces 
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Three-sets curtain, top hangings in printed 
linen, glass and side curtains falling straight, 


are well planned,and the 
height of the ceiling is in 
keeping with the floor 
space, one is immediately convinced that 
here is a beautiful and satisfactory room, be- 
fore a stick of furniture has been placed in it. 

The title of this article is ‘The Treat- 
ment of Windows,” but I wish right here 
to put in my pleas for doors. What a sense 
of intimacy, of security, encompasses one 
when ushered into a living room in which 
the door opens and closes!’ Who that has 
read Henry James’ remarkable article on 
the vistas dear to the American hostess, our 
portiére-hung spaces, guiltless of doors and 
open to every draft, can fail to feel how 
much better our conversation might be 
were we not forever conscious that between 
our guests and the greedy ears of our serv- 
ants there is nothing but a curtain. All 
that curtains ever were used for in the 
eighteenth century was as a means of shut- 
ting out drafts in large rooms inadequately 
heated with only a wood fire. 


Doors Versus Velvet Hangings 


How often do we see masses of draperies 
looped back and arranged with elaborate, 
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the former to sill, the. latter to floor. 
huge mirrors between doors and windows | 


dust-catching tassels 
and fringes that mean 
nothing. These cur- 
tains do not even draw! Iam sure that a 
good, well-designed door with a simple box 
lock and hinges would be much less costly 
than velvet hangings. A door is not an ugly 
object to be concealed for very shame, but a 
fine architectural detail of great value. For 
instance, consider the French and Italian 
doors with their beautiful architraves. How 
fine they are; how imposing; how honest; 
and how well they compose. 

Of course, if your house has been built 
with open archways, you will need heavy 
curtains for them; but there are curtains 
and curtains! If you need portiéres at all, 
you need them to cut off one room from 
another, and so they should hang straight 
—not looped back. They should be just 
what they pretend to be: plain, honest 
curtains with a purpose to fulfill. For the 
simple house they may be made of velvet or 
velveteen in some neutral tone that is in 
harmony with the rugs and furnishings of 
the rooms that are to be divided. They 
should be double, usually, and a faded gilt 
gimp may be used as an outline or as a 
binding. 


Note 
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There: are, excellent 
fabrics reproducing old 
brocades and even old 
tapestries in the shops, but it is well to be 
careful about using one of these fabrics. 
There isan imitation tapestry cloth of foliage 


design in soft greens and tans and browns, © 


on a dark blue ground, that is very pleasing. 
It is very wide, quite inexpensive, and would 
make a very good curtain for a brown-oak 
doorway. I advise a stuff of this kind, but I 
heartily condemn the imitations of the old 
tapestries that are covered with large figures 
and intricate designs. These tapestries were 
as distinguished for their colors, their tex- 
tures, and their very crudities as for their 
supreme beauty. It is foolish to try to 
imitate them. 

As for windows and their curtains, well, 
I could write a book about them! A 
window is such a gay, animate thing. Dur- 
ing the day it should be full of sunshine, 
and if it frames a view worth seeing, the 
view should be a part of it. At night the 
window should be hidden by soft curtains 
that have been drawn to the side during the 
sunshiny hours. 

In most houses there is somewhere a group 
of windows that calls for special curtains. 


Oia 


When there is no danger of people passing and 
looking in, a short sash curtain of Swiss muslin 
is all that is required, with inside curtains of 
some heavier fabric 












If these windows look 
out over a pleasant 
garden, or upon a vista 
of fields and trees, or even upon a striking 
sky line of house tops, you will be wise to 
use a thin, sheer glass curtain through which 
you can look out, but which protects you 
from the gaze of passers-by. If your group 
of windows is so placed that there is no dan- 
ger of people passing and looking in, then a 
short sash curtain of Swiss muslin is all that 
you require, with inside curtains of some 
heavier fabric, such as chintz, or linen, or 
silk, that can be drawn at night. If the 
windows are high from the ground, you can 
dispense with glass curtains entirely. 

If youare planning a new house, I strongly 
advise you to have at least one room with a 
group of deep windows, made up of small 
panes of leaded glass, and a broad window 
seat built beneath them. ‘There is some- 
thing so dignified, so permanent, in leaded 
glass window frames, particularly when the 
glass itself has an uneven colorful quality, 
as of amber. When the windows are 
treated thus architecturally, they need no 
glass curtains. They need only side curtains 
of some deep-toned fabric harmonizing with 
the floor and walls. 
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A novel method 
of draping 
back dotted 
muslin cur- 
tains is with 
shirred ribbon - 


pete 


As for your single windows, when you are 
planning them you will be wise to have the 
sashes so placed that a broad sill will be 
possible. There is nothing pleasanter than 
a broad window sill at a convenient height 
from the floor to hold flowers, or books, or 
what not. The tendency of American build- 


is that they are harder to clean than the 
large ones, but this objection is not worthy 
of consideration. If we really wish to make 
our houses look as if they were built to 
be permanent we should eonsider carefully 
everything that makes for beauty and 
homeyness, and there is nothing more inter- 


ers nowadays is to use two large sashes of 

plate glass instead of the small or medium 

size panes of older times. ~*~ mond panes of the old casement window. 
This is decidedly bad from the standpoint Such windows are obviously windows. 


esting than a window sash of small square 
| 

The huge sheets of plate glass that | 
i 

| 
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panes of leaded glass, unless it be the dia- | 
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of the architect, because these huge squares C4 
of glass suggest big holes in the wall, while, many people are so proud of are all very 12 
on the other hand, the square or oblong’ well for store buildings, but they rarely KE 


suggest glazed windows. 
I remember seeing one plate-glass window 
that was well worth while. It was in the 


panes with their straight frames and bars 
suggest squares of glass. 
The housewife’s objection to small panes 
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Charming effects may be procured by bordering curtains of plain 
material with a strip of a flowered fabric 


mountain studio of an artist, and it was 
fully eight by ten feet—one unbroken sheet 
of glass which framed a marvelous vista of 
mountain and valley. It goes without say- 
ing that such a window requires no curtain 
other than a big one that is to be drawn 
at night. 

The ideal treatment for the ordinary single 
window is a soft curtain of thin white muslin 
or net, hung full and flat against the glass. 
This curtain should have an inch-and-a-half 
hem at the bottom and a narrow hem at the 
sides. It should be strung on a small brass 
rod. and should be placed as closely to the 
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glass.as possible, leaving just 
enough spaee for the window 
shade beneath it... The cur- 
tain should not hang below 
the window sill, and should 
escape it by half an inch if 
the sill is broad. 


Down with the Lace Curtains 


I hope it is not necessary 
for me to go into the matter 
of lace curtains here. I feel 
sure that no woman of really 
good taste could prefer a 
cheap ‘curtain of’ imitation 
lace to a simple one of white 
Swiss muslin. I have never 
seen a room that was too fine 
for a Swiss. muslin curtain. 
Lace curtains, even if they 
are of real lace and have cost 
a king’s ransom, are in ques- 
tionable taste, to putit 
mildly! Use all the lace you 
wish on- your bed linen and 
table linen and _underclothes, 
but do not hang it up at your 
windows for passers-by to 
criticise. 

Many women do not feel 
the need of inside curtains, 
and they are not necessary in 
all houses. They are very 
attractive when they are well 
hung and they give the win- 
dow a distinction and a charm 
that are valuable. Iam using 
several photographs that 
show the use of inside cur- 
tains. You will observe that 
all of these windows have 
glass curtains of plain white 
muslin. 

The first illustration shows a small sitting 
room in which the new black chintz has 
been used with good effect. This chintz is 
really full of gorgeous colors arranged on 
a black ground. It isn’t at all somber. 
There are several chairs and a couch covered 
with this chintz, and the windows have 
straight curtains of the chintz over white 
muslin glass curtains. The chintz curtains 
are always drawn at night, and in the day 
time they make very interesting lines of 
color against the white frames. 

Chintz curtains are often hung with a 
valance about ten or twelve inches deep 
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across the top of the window connecting 
the two side curtains. These valances 
should_be strung on separate rods, so that ~ 
the inside curtains may be pulled to- 
gether if need be. The ruffled valance is 
more suitable for summer cottages and 
bedrooms than fer more formal rooms, 
but the shaped-or plaited valance may 
be used in any room. 

To me, the most amazing evidence of 
the advance of good taste is the revival 
of chintzes, printed linens, cottons:and so 
forth of the eighteenth century. Ten 
years ago it was almost impossible to find 
a well-designed cretonne; the beautiful 
chintzes as we know them were unknown. 
Now there are literally thousands of these 
excellent fabrics of old and new designs 
in the shops. The gay designs of the 
printed cottons that came to us from 
East India, a hundred years ago, and the 
fantastic chintzes known as Chinese Chip- 
pendale, that were in vogue when the 
Dutch East India Company supplied the 
world with its china and fabrics; the 
dainty French toiles de Jouy that are 
reminiscent of Marie Antoinette and her 
bewitching apartments and the printed 
linens of old England and the later ones 
of the England of William Morris, all 
these are at our service. There are 
charming cottons to be had at twenty 
cents a yard, printed from old patterns. 
There are linens hand-printed from old 
blocks that rival cut velvet in their lus- 
trous color effect. Old-timechintzes were 
usually very narrow, and light in ground, 
but the modern chintz is forty or fifty 
inches wide, with a ground of neutral tone 
that gives it distinction, and defies dust. 

Recently I had the joy of furnishing a 
little seashore cottage with painted furni- 
tureand appropriate chintzes. One chintz 
in particular I would like to have every 
woman see and enjoy. It had a ground of 
old blue, patterned regularly with little 
Persian “pears,” the old rug design in soft 
colors, you know. The effect of this simple 
chintz with white painted walls and furni- 
ture and woodwork and crisp white muslin 
glass curtains was delicious. 

The illustration on page 205 shows printed 
linen curtains with flat valances that are 
very good. This printed linen is patterned 
in soft tones of rose and green on a cream 
ground. ‘The inside curtains have a narrow 
fluted binding of rose-colored silk, and 
under these curtains are still other curtains 
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The shaped valance of chintz about ten or twelve inches deep 
across the top of the windows is appropriate for any room 
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of rose-colored shot silk, and beneath these 
are the white muslin glass curtains. With 
such a window treatment the shot. silk 
curtains are the ones that are drawn to- 
gether at night, making a very soft, com- 
forting sort of color arrangement. You will 
observein this photograph that the panels be- 
tween doors and windows are filled with mir- 
rors that run the full length from the picture 
~ molding to the baseboard. ‘This is a very 
beautiful setting for the windows, of course. 
It is well to remember that glass curtains 
should not be looped back, although in- 
side curtains may be looped back when 
there is no decided break in the line. 
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Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scienilist 
si 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing 
His Struggles with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


Vil—Pets 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine who 
do so much to make home-life less homely. 


ON. DEAR SIR: 

Mrs. Benjoman Barnum of Pyra- 
mid Park, Penn, is the latest lady to 
turn me loose. Whether she are a relation- 
ship to Hon. P. T. Barnum (deceased) I am 
not aware enough to say, but she have got a 
very menagerie mind. Her home is a tame 
zoo full of animals. I am sure, if she hada 

bigger parlor, she would keep a elephant. 


“Togo,” she report to me when she hired 


me off the Fineheimer Employment Bureau, 
“nothing make home so lively as several 
Pets-: 

“T notice this,” is bright reply for me. 
“You are the most pettish lady I ever 
worked for.” 

She did not seem to assimilate them words 
I said, yet they was truthful. Her home 
resembled Mr. Noah’s Houseboat in variety 
of 4-foot, 2-foot & 1-foot beasts it con- 
tained. By actual stastistics Mrs. Barnum 
possessed the following list of live Pets, 
which she support from sweethearted rea- 
sons of kindness: 

t Dog of waggish ways & barking vocabu- 
lary. His name was Julius Siezer, but 
Neighbors call him “Git Out!” because he 
dug mines in their flower beds. I forgot his 
nationality, but his complexion was Irish; 
1 Cat entitled Florence who earned her 
food by purring for it. Her feet was deli- 
ciously full of thorns; x Parrot called Robt. 
Burns because his soul was in his talk; 
1 cannary-bird name Dick. He didn’t seem 
to have no resemblance to his name; 2 Gold- 
fish Twins, Harry & Carry who spent their 
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days idly swimming in glass & saying . 
nothing. 

Mrs. Barnum formerly had one husband 
who went dead. I congratulate him. 

When all those Pets is going at once, dog- 
bark, cat-mew, parrot-shriek and cannary- 
bird warbul, it sound like a brass band com- 
posed of dish-pans & steam whistles. 

“T love my dum friends,” explan Mrs. 
Barnum to me with kind-eye expression. 

“T love them most when they are most 
dum,” I repartee, suppressing my ears from 
those scrambled sounds. “If you could 


_ teach those goldy-fishes to sing, the har- 


monium would be complete.” 

While I said thus that dog Stezer approach 
up and bit me on leg. 

“fe do this in fun,” say Mrs. Barnum. 

“So glad to hear!” I negotiate. “‘Dogs 
never hurts so much when they bite humor- 
ously.” 

“Tf you wish for to be employed in this 
home you must be keeper as well as house- 
keeper,” she tell off. “Promptly at noon 
o’clock each day the annimals must be fed. 
Each have his peculiaristic diet, which he 
crave for health. Siezer must have bone, 
Florence require cream, Robt. Burns expect 
apple, Dick ask for seed, while Harry & 
Carry demand fishfood. I should rather see 
anything than.that my Pets go hungry.” 

I assimulate her words and do what best 
Ican. It require tack and courage to chap- 
erone those Pets. They are all cannibles by 
appetite and would love to eat each other 
for their food qualities. When Hon. Siezer, 
the dog, are unloosed from his mesh he start 
forthly with waggish expression of tail and 
attemp to gobble Hon. Florence, the cat. 


* 


Drawn by Henry Raleigh 
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I donate one apple to Hon. Robt. Burns who sung, “ Every morn I bring thee violets”’ and 
attemp to chew off thumb from me 
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This delusive mammal are too speedful for 
that dog, so she elope with hissy noise to 
mantel-piece where she set growelling with 
enlarged fur. When Hon. Siezer are absent 
_attending other duties, Hon. Florence set 
hour by hour gazing upward at Hon. Dick, 
the cannary-bird, and wishing she had a 
baloon to obtain him with. When I ap- 
proach this talented cat she make purr-song 


and slide around my ankles, requesting that 
I should give her Dick for lunch. I must 
refuse, out of politeness for Dick. Some- 
time Hon. Florence prefer fish. Then she 
walk up wall-paper like a fly and thusly 
arrive to shelf where Harry & Carry are 
swimming selfishly around in their toy ocean. 

Hon. Robt. Burns, the parrot, are less 
particular. He like any sort of food, as long 
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as it are alive. One day he observe me and 
say with tender squawk, “O darling, come, 
come to your own sailor boy!” I come. 
When I approach sifficiently close, Oh, nipp! 
Hon. Parrot remove off 4% from my ear and 
set there looking satisfied. I sorrow to think 
he could talk so tender, yet act so tough! 

Last Thursday A. M. Mrs. Barnum ap- 
proach tome. She did not know it was my 
last day with her. Neither did I. Life is 
so surprised! 

“Togo,” she instruct, “I am going over to 
Aunt Jane’s to set by a sick bedside.” 

‘Are Aunt Jane diseased?” I require. 

“No. -It are her cat what has influenza 
of the diagram,” she tell. “I shall be gone 
1 hour time. Remember, while I are away 
my pets must be fed. Do not neglect this. 
I would rather anything than that they 
should go hungry.” 

I give her my promissory word. 

As soonly as she had went I begin task 
of furnishing bill-of-fare for her zoo. To 
Siezer I give bone, to Florence cream. They 
accept this without thanks. Then I donate 
one apple to Hon. Robt. Burns who sung, 
“Every morn I bring thee violets” and at- 
temp to chew off thumb from me. Every- 
thing was affectionate as usual. 

Nextly I go to shelf where Harry & Carry 
are bathing in glass. I took them to table 
where [ irrigated them with fresh water. I 
was just feeding them slight lunch of deli- 
cious bait when SCRASH!!! 

From next room I heard Hon. Robt. 
Burns say distinctually, “If you love me, 
darling, tell me with your eyes!” So I 
knew he was doing some sort of murder. 

Troshin. Oh!! what sight Iseen. That 
parrot-fowell had escaped away from his 
roost and lept upward to goldy cage where 
Hon. Dick was making opera with voice. 
With talented grabb that conversational 
chicken had shipwrecked Hon. Cage and 
deposited Hon. Dick-bird to floor. When I 
met Hon. Parrot he was hen-picking that 
talented songster. I attemp to arrest him 
for his brutality, but he attach my finger 
with his eagle mouth. I was removing him 
from this when, SCRUNSH!!! 

Loud crashy of glass from next room. 
I rosh forwards. I was just in time to be 
too late. Hon. Florence had pushed glassy 
residence of Hon, Goldfishes to floor and 
was dieting on those gilt swimmers. She 
look thankful while she make gollup of Harry. 
She also ate Carry 14, but when I remove 
remainder from her she make reproachful 
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growell and snagg me with thorny foot. I 
attemp to restore Hon. Carry who was 


fainted away, when—BOW WOWS!!! 


Hon. Siezer approach to scene determined 
to obtain food supply from that cat. Hon. 
Florence rosh up curtains with angry sizz 
peculiar to sky-rockets when she seen that 
dogged approach. Hon. Dog smile up at 
Hon. Cat and Hon. Cat smile down at 
Hon. Dog. 

While thusly they stood Hon. Dick awoke 
up from where he lay and limped forth on 
shabby wings. He give 3 and 14 sorry peeps 
and flitter to fireplace where he flew up flue. 

Just at that instantaneous moment Hon. 
Robt. Burns arrive in with rawcuss yellup, 
and hooked his feet to chandelier where he 
hung suspended downside-up like a umber- 
ella. Dog & Cat continue to gaz up & down 
at each other like Romeo & Juliet. 

“Should old acquaintance be forgot?”’ 
require Hon. Parrot, twirling his head 3 
times in circular manner. 

I had no time to reply to this inquisitive- 
ness. It were nearly time for Mrs. Barnum 
to return homeward and I was full of timid 
fright for fear she might notice how badly 
her Pets was mixed among themselves. I 
did not feel sifficient to meet her angry rage. 

So I handed my resignation to myself. 

On hasty piece of paper I wrote: 


Esteamed Mrs. Madam:—when nextly you see 
Togo he will be gone. So will your golden-fish & 
cannary-bird. But I will not be gone where they 
are, because your Pets do not crave me for food. 
I are not sensitive about this neglect. When you 
left me this morning you say—so that you thought 
their appetities was failing. I could not dishcover 
that dangerous symptom. All they need was 
change of food. If ever you find them refusing eat 
in the future, do what I done—turn them loose on 
each other. If you wish to find Harry & Carry, 
search Miss Florence. If you can not dishcover 
Miss Florence when you get back, search Mr. Siezer. 
I am sorry to go, but glad I went. 


I attach this information secretively to 
door-handle. From inside of house I could 
hear Hon. Siezer making coon-tree noises 
responded to by war-cry voice of Miss Flor- 
ence. From top-tip of chandelier Hon. 
Robt. Burns was reporting peevly, “‘Fare- 
bye, for I must leave thee! One parting 
kiss—ar, ar, ar!!” 

I sneek silently away on velvet feetsteps, 
feeling like one Spartan boy who done his 
duty by escaping from it. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, 
Hashimura Togo. 
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Witha Personal Chat 
Setting Forth My 
Ideas Concerning 
Women’s Clothes 


By 


Lady Duff-Gordon 
(‘“‘Lucile’’) 


This is the first of a series 
of informal, personal talks 
to our readers by this fa- 
mous, titled modiste of Lon- 
don, Paris and New York. 








ear Mr. Editor: 

You have been kind enough to 
wish me to write a series of fashion 
articles for you. Here is the first. I am 
afraid that my papers will not be like the 
usual fashion discourses, because, odd as it 
may sound coming from’ me, I do not be- 

lieve in fashions! 

By that I mean I do not believe in what 
is called ‘‘the mode,” the uniform dictated 
arbitrarily by a dressmaker sitting in his 
Paris atelier and made popular by some 
mondaine or demi-mondaine, thence to be 
worn by thousands of women whether it 
suits them or not, simply because it is “the 
mode.”’ I do not believe in that thoughtless, 
unintelligent, spendthrift shifting from this 
to that in dress simply because, over night, 
“the fashion” has changed. 

I shall never believe that a woman should 
be a slave to her dresses; and that is what 
“the fashions” make her. But I do believe 
that dress was made for woman to form into 
coverings of such lines and colors as will best 
set off her charms and her individuality. 














In other words, I believe that dresses are 
made for women, not women for dresses. 

And so, instead of this description or that 
description, I want to write letters to your 
readers which will make clear to them my 
ideas of the inner meaning of dresses—a 
distinctly feminine “Sartor Resartus,’’ per- 
haps. I would like to talk about the im- 
portance of simplicity; the folly and the 
dangers of exaggeration; the absurdity of 
blindly following ‘‘a fashion”; the impor- 
tance of intelligently studying one’s person- 
ality and expressing and interpreting that 
personality in one’s dresses; the necessity of 
harmony between oneself and one’s manner 
of dressing, from the hair down to the boots; 
the paramount value of right taste in its 
effect on your fortunes, your every-day life, 
your happiness. ; 

I would like to teach your readers to dare 
to foster and preserve their individuality. 
I do not think that it is immodest of me to 
say that I have won fairly the right to be 
considered an expert, and as such I am at 
least worth hearing. 
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Gray linen morning gown designed by Lucile. The 

skirt has drawn thread border. The Russian blouse 

has belt of the material and fastens at the sides with 

buttons. Embroidered muslin collar and jabot en- 

hanced with real Cluny lace. (Patterns are not sold 
for this model) 


We may all, each in our own house, invent 
what we think are the most perfect things. 
And naturally we each think ours are the 
best. But, because we think they are good 
does not make them the fashion. It is one 
individual that does that—a celebrated 
beauty in the Faubourg St. Germaine, or a 
favorite actress. She wears the dress, and 


in some insistent and mysterious manner it . 


catches on to the public taste. Then every- 
body copies that particular model and it 
becomes a uniform. Ido not know whether 
this is a sign of the times, but I fancy not. 
Looking back along the past ages of fashions 
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Lucile model in pale gray voile embroidered in green 
and yellow silk flowers. The novel feature is the long 
net sleeve with a puff at the top. Rownd lace hat 
trimmed with flowers. (Patterns are not sold for 
this model) 


you see the ladies in all the celebrated pic- 
tures of any given period seemingly dressed 
alike. I think it a great pity! 

If my small voice has any weight in these 
matters I shall try to induce each woman to 
study her own particular type and figure and, 
no matter what the fashions are that the 
dressmakers choose to invent, I shall urge 
her to stick religiously to her own type. 

I am only preaching what I practice my- 
self. I do not know whether any of your 
readers has ever seen me, but I have one 
particular style that I always stick to no 
matter what other people are wearing. I 
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Garden-party frock by Lucile, of tambon lace trimmed 

with palest pink satin and valenciennes lace. The pale 

yellow taffeta bonnet is decorated with blue ribbon and a 
bunch of varicolored flowers 
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Summer frock from Lucile in white chiffon and fine lace mounted over shell pink. The belt 
and trimmings are of the palest pink satin embroidered with tiny white beads. A smart touch 
ts lent by the pale mauve taffeta coat fashioned on the bolero lines. The leghorn bonnet is enhanced 
with violets and a cluster of mauve feathers at the side. (Patterns are not sold for these models) 
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Mauve foulard frock from Lucile trimmed with white 
satin. The skirt is draped at the side in suggestion of 
the pannier style, the drapings caught with a buckle of 
the foulard and satin. A similar buckle fastens the 
belt of the foulard and satin. Collar and cuffs of 
valenciennes lace and embroidery. White Tuscan 
straw hat with black velvet ribbon and large pink rose. 
(Patterns are not sold for this model) 


have all my clothes made in that same fash- 
ion from year to year, but in different colors 
and materials. 

Some day, Mr. Editor, if you wish it, I 
will send to you a picture of my particular 
tailor-made coat and skirt which at this mo- 
ment many of my kind customers in Paris 
are adopting for their morning airing in the 
Bois. I have another variation for my 
afternoon and evening gowns, but they are 
always of the same style. Terribly simple, 
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with long lines and no “odds and ends and 
bits” anywhere. And it is my present 
intention (but Iam only a woman and there- 
fore may change at any moment, but I 
devoutly hope not) to stick to this fashion 
until the end of my time, providing (and this 
is a very serious condition) that I keep slim; 
and this I am determined to do. 

This is not an idea that is original with 
me; not atall. I have always before me a 
very dear old aunt of mine who died lately 
at the age of eighty-nine. When she was 
forty years old she adopted a mode of her 
own and never changed it. You may say 
that a mode of forty or fifty years ago must 
have beena fright. Maybe so, but her in- 
dividual mode was of-such-simple lines and 
personal charm and so expressed her per- 
sonality that with her it always seemed 
perfect. When she died we found at the 
very least fifty dresses all made in the same 
style, but of different materials. As she 
got older she had them made in very thick 
satins and brocades, instead of the more 
ftimsy materials. No one would ever have 
known she was not “‘in fashion.” The har- 
mony was so fine that she was always in the 
best of fashion. Al! this is by the way, 
but it illustrates what I have said about 
daring to be free of ‘the mode.” 

You tell me that this article will not 
appear until the August number, and that it 
«will then be getting a bit late for summer 
dresses; also that it is now too early to talk 
about autumn ones. But I am going to give 
you a recipe for a summer dress. 

“Summer” is a word that always sug- 
gests to me complete satisfaction, and de- 
light, and dainty beauty, and a Jaissez aller 
in modes, all the most flimsy and the dainti- 
est fabrics. What more canI say? In my 
philosophy the recipe is as good for next 
summer as this. 

Keep in your mind always the idea of a 
foundation of the palest pink, and the palest 
pink stockings, and over this drape chiffon, 
or lace, or voile, or muslin, in your own 
individual style and in any faint color you 
like; even in a dark one, providing you keep 
the pale pink, transparent effect’ of the foun- 
dation, 

And there you have my ideal summer 
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No. 309—Nighigown with embroidered collar and kimono sleeves enhanced wilh embroidery and oullined wil 
scallops to match the collar. No. 310—Three-piece combination garment with embroidery and finisked with , 
scalloping. No. 3t1—Petticoat in muslin or flannel, trimmed with embroidery and finished with scalloping 
No. 312—Boudoir mobcap with embroidered top combined with lace and frill of lace or muslin edged with lace. 
No. 313—Princess combination outlined with scalloping and trimmed with embroidered design. No. 314— 
Corset cover, fastening in the back to wear with thin waists. No. 315—Dutch breakfast cap with embroidered 
design. No. 316—Brassiére and corset cover combined. Heavy lace or embroidery is used with firm linen to 
make this garment. No. 3t7—Skirt of muslin or silk with deep accordion plaited ruffle with scalloping 
Patterns are cut in the four siandard sizes and cost 15 cents each. Transfer patterns of design 15 cents each. 
Directiois for ordering patterns will besfound on page 222 
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Costumes for School Days 
No. 318—Suit of rough cloth with slight overskirt effect. Belted jacket with soft 
collar to be buttoned close when desired 
No. 319—Long coat, loosely belted. The plaid lining appears in the cuffs and 
collar which forms revers, and can be buttoned close to the throat if desired. The 
new set-in sleeve is shown 
No. 320—Cloth suit with the new accordion plaited skirt. The jacket has a 
belt extending from the sides across the back. The revers can be buttoned 
across to give double-breasted effect 


Directions for ordering patierns will be found on page 222 
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No. 321—Serge dress with side tunic effect allached by buttons. The set-in pad an 
sleeve with long cuff is shown. Black patent leather belt LS pie ay 
No. 322—Russian blouse gown in cloth. The peplum and blouse are trimmed 
with buttons. Set-in sleeves gathered into deep cuffs outlined with buttons. 
Plain skirt with double box plait in the back 
No. 323—Shirtwaist and skirt. The waist may be made from linen, flannel or 
suk and has deep pointed yoke, embroidered collar and cuffs and black silk 
cravat. The skirt has shaped lower portion attached with buttons, and is slightly 
gathered at the belt in the back 
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Directions for ordering paiterns will be found on page 222 


For the First School Days 


No. 324 (Patterns in 4,6 and 8-year sizes)—Front and 
back views of apron with deep yoke, frill over the shoulders 
and embroidered belt. No. 325 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6- 
year sizes) —Back and front views of little girl’s dress with 
low waist line marked with -embroidered belt, and set-in 
sleeves. No. 326 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes)— 
Lassie’s dress with plaited blous?an1 embroidered belt mark- 
ing low waist line. Bell-shaped sleeves embrotdered to 
match the skirt. No. 327 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year 
sizes)—Front and back views of cloth coat for little girl or 
boy with wide belt and deep revers and collar. No. 328 
(Patterns in 6, 8 and 10-year sizes)—Front and back views 
of cloth coat for little girl with buttoned front panel, plait 
in the back, and revers which may be buttoned close to the 
throat. No. 329 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes)— 
Front and back views of Kate Greenaway dress in serge or 
cashmere with pipings and buttons of satin in contrasting 
color. No. 330 (Patterns in 6, 8 and to-year sizes)— 
Plaited blouse in silk or shirting with sailor collar. No. 
331 (Patterns in 6, 8 and to-year sizes)—Cloth trousers 
for boy. No. 332 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes)— 
Front and back views of cloth or gingham dress with 
deep yoke, and plaited blouse held in by embroidered telt 
matching embroidery on the yoke 





332 332 7 
Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 222 
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No. 333 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes)—Back and 


‘front views of apron with embroidered yoke and sleeves. 


No. 334 (Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes)—Front and 
back views of apron with wide armholes edged with lace-to 
match the bottom and neck, and diamond-shaped pockets. 
No. 335 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes)—Front view, 
with back view on the opposite page, of boy's suit in cloth, 
velveteen or galatea. The blouse is buttoned at the side 
and trimmed with small embroidered design. No. 336 
(Patterns in 8, 10 and 12-year sizes)—Front and back 
views of gown made from plaid cloth or gingham with 
panels piped with the plain material, whichis used to fin- 
ish the deep, pointed yoke and the top of the sleeves. No. 
337 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes)—Front and back 
views of cloth or gingham with deep yoke, tucked blouse, 
embroidered front piece matching belt, and puffed sleeves. 
No. 338 (Patterns in 6,8 and ro-year sizes)—Front and 
back views of cloth gown with deep hem, collar and revers, 
piping of the belt, and cuffs of contrasting color. New long 
sleeve with kimono top. No. 339 (Patterns in 4, 6 and 8- 
year sizes)—Front view, with back view on the opposite 
page, of boy’s suit in serge or linen with novel stitched 
front and back panels on the long-waisted blouse. 
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Directions. for ordering patterns will be found on page 222. 
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Simple House Gowns 


Five Dollars for a Child’s Costume 


Have you not made for your little lad or lassie a 
coat or dress, a romper, or, perhaps, a nightie which 
is more practical and more comfortable than, and yet 
just as pretty as, the models shown in the fashion 
books? 

Many mothers have originated or improved upon 
the designs of patternmakers. We have had the 
pleasure of reproducing several original designs. We 
want to show more. We will pay you $5 for each 
original design accepted by us. The designs must 
be original; no design which has appeared in any 
other magazine or fashion book will be considered. 
A clear and workable description and instructions 
for making the garment or a pattern should ac- 
company each design. 

Any original design whether of coat, dress, romper, 
waist, apron, ynderwear, or, in fact, any article of 
clothing suitable for a child from one to twelve years 
of age, will be eligible. 

Outside of all other considerations you will have 
the pleasure of seeing one of the bewitching Enright 
children—the most fascinating picture kiddies in the 
land—arrayed in the little garment designed or 
remodeled by you. 

If you wish the design returned to you, please 
enclose postage. All communications should be 
addressed to Mrs. Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor- 
Lewis, Associate Editor, Goop HovusrKrrprinc 
MacazingE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Simple House Gowns 


No. 340—This frock may be fash- 
ioned from plain or striped percale, 
lawn or gingham. The skirt and 
waist have each three buttons as the 
only trimming. A piping finishes 
the neck and the elbow sleeves 


No. 341—A frock to be made from 
striped percale or gingham. The 
skirt is trimmed around the bottom 
with a band of the stripes running 
horizontally. A similar arrange- 
ment of the stripes trims the waist 
which has a collar and cuffs of the 
plain material 


No. 342—Gown in chambray or 
gingham with the peplum effect lent 
by the side pieces. The waist ts 
trimmed with a black silk cravat and 
a lace edging finishing the neck. 


Detailed information of any 
feature of the wardrobe will be 
gladly given if a letter, enclosing 
stamp, is addressed to Mrs. Carolyn 
Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis, Asso- 
ciate Editor, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


How to Order Patterns 


PRICES REDUCED 
Wesupply patterns for all the costumes shown. 


| These patterns are furnished in the standard 


sizes (34-40 inch bust measurement and 23-29 
inch waist measurement) as follows: 
Complete costume patterns, 25 cents 
each, postpaid (were 50 cents). Skirt or 
waist or jacket patterns, 15 cents each, 
postpaid (were 25 cents). All children’s 
costumes 15 cents each (were 25 cents). 
All standard size patterns previously pub- 
lishedcan now be had at above reduced prices. 
We also supply patterns cut to your own meas- | 
urements for all costumes shown. (Measurement 
blanks..will be sent upon request.) The prices 
of these patterns are increased, now being: 
Complete costume patterns, $3.00 each, 
postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket pat- 
terns, $1.50 each, postpaid. 


In Ordering 


Please order all patterns by number. Send re- 
mittance with order. 


Pattern Department 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Illustrations by Rodney Thomson 


Dr. Hutchinson gets right “down to the ground” 
in this, hig second talk on feet and footwear. 
Last month he very interestingly described the 
foot and its history and considered shoes and 


the materials of which they are made. 


IPLING lightly stated a far-reaching 
kK and fundamental truth when he put 
in the mouth of his immortal Mul- 
vaney, the veteran soldier of a dozen cam- 
paigns, the advice to a new recruit: “A 
soljer on the marrch is no betther dhan his 
feet? 
share of the headaches, a large number of 
_ the pains and penalties supposed to be the 
peculiar heritage of women, and a third of 
the cases of “chronic rheumatism”’ are due 
solely to bad shoes and sins against our feet. 
We have all heard of and laughed con- 
sumedly at the imaginary individual who 
was so short that when he had a pain he 
couldn’t tell whether it was headache or 
corns, but there is many a six-footer in just 
such predicament. 

The unbalance caused by badly shod or 
painful feet is very far-reaching, and we can 
already positively trace its injurious in- 
fluence in many, many breakdowns and 
cripplings in other parts of the body, while 
there are a great many more in which its 
influence is not so directly discernible. 
Corns and bunions and flat feet are not only 
painful, disfiguring, and disgraceful—they 
and their like are the real things about our 
bodies that we ought to be ashamed of, 
not anything created by nature—but they 
are also a very serious handicap upon our 
efficiency in every direction, mental as well 
as physical, and moral more so than either, 
reducing our potential “horse power” at 
least 15 or 20 per cent. 


A Horse’s Foot Troubles 


In one of those dreadful, gasping hot 
spells which we occasionally have in New 
York in summer, I was walking down Sixth 
Avenue and my attention was called to the 
frightful discomfort and distress among the 


Two-thirds of the backaches, a fair - 
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“A soljer on the marrch is no betther dhan his feet” 


horses by seeing one fall, as if he had 
been shot, from sunstroke. Within less 
than a mile I saw two other poor beasts who 
had just been helped to their feet after a 
similar experience, and, happening to notice 
that the first one of these stood upon three © 
feet and ‘“‘toed over” and fidgeted upon 
the other one in such a way as to show 
clearly that he was lame in it, I took pains 
to notice as I passed down the street, the 
other horses, whose drenched coats and 
drooping heads and. panting nostrils showed 
clearly that they were in distress, and every 
one of them had either broken knees, or 
stood on three feet, or fidgeted from one 
foot to another as if all of his feet were sore! 
The second poor brute that I saw recovering 
from sunstroke could hardly stand on his 
feet after he had been helped up, they were 
so sore and painful. 

A very large share of the lamings of both 
the human foot and the horse’s hoof are due 
not so much to actual overwork, or over- 
strain, as to practically one and the same 
cause, namely, our utter and grievous lack 
of horse-sense in surrounding both hoof and 
foot with a hard, rigid band of iron in the 
one case and firm leather in the other, both 
of which absolutely prevent the hoof’s or 
foot’s expansion when. weight is thrown 
upon it. The moment you do that you 
might just as well have pieces of two-by-four 
scantling under you instead of feet. The 
prevention of expansion works its damage 
in slightly different ways in the foot and in 
the hoof, but the general principle is the 
same and the net results distressingly 
similar. 

A horse’s hoof, rigid and solid as it looks, 
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actually does get slightly, but appreciably, 


bigger every time he steps on it, and the. 


prevention of this expansion, even if.it be 
only a fraction of a fraction of an inch, by 
an unyielding iron shoe, will, in a few 
months, make all the difference between 
soundness and hopeless, crippling lameness. 

The most deadly damage done by the 
horseshoe is, however, by preventing ex- 
pansion of another sort; internal expan- 
sion, we might call it. The point on which a 
horse’s weight should naturally be sup- 
ported and the one which strikes the ground 
first when he walks or trots, is not the hard, 
toenail-like rim of the hoof, but the thick, 
spongy pad in the center of the foot, half 
leather, half -rubberlike, known as_ the 
“frog.”. In a-state of nature this thick, 
spongy pad projects well above, or rather 
below, the hard rim of the hoof, which is 
used simply to push off with, and this gives 
that beautiful, cushioned, deer-like gait to 
the broncho on the plains, or to the unshod 
colt in the pasture. 

But when man permanently enslaved the 
horse and began to use him on rocky roads 
or hard pavements, one of the first things 
that he did was to protect his poor, unshod 
feet. by nailing bands of iron around their 
rims and providing these with calks, or 
crossbars, which lifted the softest and most 
defenseless looking part of his foot, the frog, 
out of harm’s way and prevented it from 
coming in contact with the ground at all. 
It took eight or ten centuries for us to dis- 
cover that this benevolent protection 
and assistance that we were giving to 
our faithful servant was really crip- 
pling him for life. f 

Directly underneath the horny layer 
of the frog lies a big, elastic sponge 
of blood vessels, so that whenever the 
natural, unspoiled hoof strikes the 
ground the weight of the body falling 
upon the frog squeezes out the ounce 
or so of blood in this sponge and drives 
it into every part of the foot. When 
the foot is lifted from the ground the 
sponge refills itself by its own elastic- 
ity and is then ready for another 
squeeze at the next step. In other 
words, the frog is a sort of local 
heart for the blood-supply of the 
foot. 

What wonder then that centuries 
before we took any trouble to know 
anything about the structure of the 
frog, we found that the last and 


A large share of the lamings of both the 
human foot and horses hoof are due to 
practically the. same cause, surrounding 
them with bands of iron and leather, pre- 


Foot Faults 


most hopeless act in the drama of laming 
was what was known as “‘contracted heels,” 
or “contracted hoof,” a shrinking inward 
of the heel, or rear corners of the toe- 
nail, with general atrophy of the hoof. Once 
this has occurred, the poor beast is fit for 
little more than the slow torture of the ped- 
dler’s cart, or the swifter and far more merci- 
ful accolade of the hide and bone factory. 


Man Suffers from Contracted Hoofs 


What has happened is simply that the 
hoof, deprived of its natural rhythmic expan- 
sion which drives the blood into even the 
remotest portion of it, and particularly 
around the ill-fed rim of the toenail, is cut 
off from a full half of its nourishment and 
begins to shrink and shrivel in a literal living 
decay. While we might perpetrate this 
stupid barbarity upon a horse’s hoof, it 
would seem hardly credible that we would 
be guilty of such painful stupidity toward 
our own feet; yet I fear it would be well in- 
side of the truth to say that nearly fifty per 
cent. of all living human beings are to-day 
suffering from contracted hoofs, and the 
more citified and so-called intelligent people 
are the worst offenders. 

The best and most valuable horses, both 
draught and driving, nowadays are not 
shod with iron, or with metal of any sort, 
but with disks of compressed rawhide skill- 
fully fastened to the hoof without nails. 
Such:shoes wear out quicker than iron ones, 
of course, but the hoofs under them wear 







venting expansion 
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longer, and fortunately a good horse is 
worth a great many ‘pairs of shoes, though 
we don’t seem to have fully discovered this 
saving truth in regard to the human animal. 
In addition to the rawhide shoe, the frog, 
instead of being lifted as high as possible, is 
covered with ‘a thick, soft pad of especially 
prepared elastic virgin rubber, which re- 
stores in full its “pumping” action, but pro- 
tects it from bruising on stony pavements. 

Our own iron-bound foot casings cripple us 
almost as universally as the horse’s do him, 
though in a slightly different way. Their 
chief damage is effected by preventing the 
nearly three-quarters of an inch lengthwise 
expansion and half an inch crosswise ex- 
pansion required by the “giving” of our 
beautiful combination of foot arches. This 
reduces at once a graceful, elastic, painless 
and enduring gait to a stiff, rigid, clumping 
sort of stumble; or, at best, a mincing strut. 
Real walking becomes a punishment. 

This spells the decline and decay of our 
understandings in two different ways. First, 
by making all walking, beyond the merest 
tabbycat trottings about, out of the ques- 
tion, and thus weakening not only the mus- 
cles and arches of the feet, but even more, 
the muscles of the calves, the legs, the hips 
and the back, indeed of the whole body, and 
paving the way for that distressing and 
most crippling of foot faults, flat foot. Flat 
feet mean flabby habits and a pulpy phy- 
sique. 


The Effect of Tight Shoes 


The second way in which tight shoes spell 
disaster is exactly parallel to the case of the 
horse. In fact a short, tight shoe is liter- 
ally, as well as metaphorically, “a horse on 
us.” Nothing living under heaven can 
thrive unless it has plenty of exercise, not a 
thing, from teeth and brains clear down to 
toenails and feet. And when your feet are 
put in splints or straitjackets for ten or 
twelve hours every day, it is not long before 
they begin to lose strength and vigor from 
loss of the normal pumping action of their 

alternate expanding and contracting. This 
lowers the nutrition of all their tissues and 
lays a foundation for corns and bunions on 
_ their surface, under the chafing pressures of 
the shoe, and for all forms of weak, painful 
and swollen feet. 

It also makes the circulation through 
them. so poor that their unfortunate pos- 
sessor is perpetually suffering from cold 
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feet, which are worse physically than they 
are metaphorically. This renders the feet 
unable to resist accidental wettings and 
chillings from cold or snow, to which, if they 
were big and elastic and hearty, they would 
pay no attention at all, and this lays the 
foundation not merely for. the familiar train 
of misfortunes, “‘coughs, colds and con- 
sumption,” but also for congestions of the 
liver and stomach, disturbances of digestion 
and of the circulation, making the unfortu- 
nate “‘cold-footer”’ neuralgic, rheumatic and 
dyspeptic. 

We seldom fully realize to what an enor- 
mous extent anything that interferes with 
the free, vigorous and enjoyable use of our 
legs weakens our entire system and ruins 
the whole condition of our health. The 
best lung developers ever invented are the 
muscles of our legs, and walking is not 
merely our best exercise, but, broadly con- 
sidered, makes up fully three-quarters of our 
total exercise, especially among city dwell- 
ers, excepting those whose hands and arms 
are vigorously employed in manual labor. 
If you cut off walking, or make that dis- 
agreeable, not to say painful, you cut off 
at one stroke from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of your possibilities of exercise in 
the open air! 


Women Ashamed of Their Feet 


Most physicians have had, at one time or 
another, a good deal of experience in en- 
deavoring to drive women, more particu- 
larly those of the comfortably situated 
classes, to take even a decent apology for 
an adequate amount of exercise daily in the 
open air. They all agree in saying that 
three-fourths of the almost insuperable 
difficulties encountered in such a crusade 
are due solely to ridiculous and vile-fitting 
shoes. Part of the difficulty, of course, is 
due to the viselike grip of the corset, and 
the binding, hobbling effects of the skirt, but 
both of these again are closely related to, 
and dependent upon, bad shoes. Bad shoes 
mean no walking, which means ugly feet 
and, “‘not to put too fine a point on it,” as 
Mr. Toots would say, ungraceful limbs. 
These in turn mean skirts of the fullest and 
longest, for the chief rock of defense which 
has for centuries protected that relic of bar- 
barism, the skirt, from every attack by rea- 
son, health and esthetics, and will probably 
continue to do so for centuries to come, is 
the plain, uncomplimentary and humiliating 
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fact that most women are ashamed of their 
feet and ankles, because they think that 
they are not pretty. This is a delusion; 
but, considering the small amount of free, 
graceful, enjoyable exercise that said feet 
get after, say the eighteenth year, it is a 
wonder that it is not a universal fact. 


Tf all women exercised as vigorously and- 


intelligently as chorus-girls do, for instance, 
they wouldn’t be any 
snore afraid to defy the 
conventions and would 
be far healthier, hap- 
pier and handsomer 
than they are now. 


What Flat Foot Is 


Flat foot is pretty 
definitely and graphi- 
cally described by the 
name it bears. 
The arches of 
the foot, particu- 
larly the long- 
est one, have 
given way, or 
broken down 
under pressure, 
thus depriving 
the gait of all 
elasticity and making even standing painful. 
This is caused partly by unnatural pressure 
upon the tender tissues of the instep of the 
foot, and partly by the grinding against one 
another of the bones of which the arches 
are composed. 2 

The acute pain of flat foot comes from 
the fact that the bones, of which the arches 
of the foot are built, are, like any good piece 
of stone-masonry, of wedge, or keystone 
shape with their smaller ends pointing down- 
ward. Thus the more the arch is flattened 
the more tightly the upper margins of the 
bones are jammed against one another and 
against the surrounding tendons and other 
tissues. In this jamming both small blood 
vessels and sensitive nerve twigs which 
under normal conditions have plenty of 
room to run without pressure upon them, 
are stretched or pinched so as to give rise to 
intolerable discomfort. This may occur not 
merely between the bones of the arches 
proper, culminating in the instep, but also 
between the bones of the first joints of the 
toes at the ball of the foot, which are crowded 
against and press upon one another in such 
a way as to trap nerve twigs or blood vessels. 


















ashamed of their feet and ankles be- 
cause they think they are not pretty 


Foot Faults 


Curiously enough, the present shape of 
the shoe, so to speak, has not much to do 
with this distressing defect. That is to say, 
it makes little difference what shape of shoes 
you happen to wear after you have actually 
got flat foot, but it makes a great deal of 
difference what shoe you had been wearing 
for three months before the breakdown. 
As has already been outlined, bad shoes 

oe cause flat foot, 
chiefly by. making 
walking disagree- 
-able and in this way 
weakening the 
muscles not only of 
the foot itself, but 
also of the legs above 
it, particularly those 
of the calf. The 
exact way in which 
the arch is let down 
is interesting and 
somewhat unex- 
pected. While 
the arches of the 
foot are compos- 
ed of a series of 
wedge-shaped 
bones carefully 
and neatly artic- 
ulated together, 
these alone by their shape and bulk would 
not support the weight of the body for a 
moment, as is gruesomely illustrated by the 
fact that if a dead man be placed on his feet 
the arches flatten down at once. 

The thing which maintains the arch of 
the foot as an arch is the constant pull and 
support of muscles; not in the foot itself 
for it contains comparatively little muscular 
structure, but in the calf of the leg. From 
this origin tendons, or ropes of animal whip- 
cord, taper down into the foot, and, running 
from heel to toe, string up the longitudinal 
arch, just as a bowstring strings a bow. 
Others running down the inner side of the 
leg turn under the arch of the instep and 
run completely across it to the outer side of 
the foot, and anchor to a bone near the base 
of the little toe, from which anchorage they . 
guy, or buoy up, the crosswise arch of the 
foot continually. Cut or weaken the mus- 
cles of the calf and down go both the arches 
of the:foot, just as a bow straightens out 
when you cut its strings. 

One significant and hopeful fact about 
flat foot is that nobody is born with it, and 
children under ten or twelve comparatively 
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rarely have it, unless they are sickly or half- 
starved. It is one of those accomplishments 
which we acquire ourselves, or confer upon 
our children. And as we literally make our- 
selves or our children flat footed, it isobvious 
that we can prevent the condition by exer- 
cising a little foresight and common-sense. 
All we need to do is to let children follow 
their unspoiled instincts and run and dance 
and skip and play in the open air as much 
as they want to. Then they will never get 
flat foot. Broadly considered, flat feet never 
grow outdoors. 


Three Causes of Flat Foot 


There are three main causes which pro- 
duce flat foot in children or young adults. 
The first of them is tight shoes; the second 
is long stewing in leather cases in the school- 
rooms; and the third, Puritanic notions about 
plain food being good training for children. 
We concentrate most of our efforts upon 


the upper pole of the body, and this is un- . 


fortunate because the brain is the toughest 
part of a child and a good deal of the pound- 
ing and overloading directed to it bounces 
off, as it were, and hits the feet. 

Many an unfortunate youngster who has 
been stood up two hundred days each year 
under our educational pile-driver comes out 
of it in much the same condition as did the 
Alabama darky who was seen limping pain- 
fully along the street one day. When asked 
by a sympathizing friend what was the 
matter with him he indignantly explained, 
“Dat dar Rastus Brown am de stupidest 
an’ mos’ disconsiderate nigger I mos’ neber 
saw. Him and me had a scrap ’bout 
somepin’ yesterday an’ he up an’ lambasted 
me wid a piece of scantlin’ over de haid 
right when I was standin’ on a cement side- 
walk, an’ mos’ busted my pore feet to 
pieces.”’ 


Domestic Service Conducive to Flat Feet 


In adults the most fruitful causes of flat 
feet are occupations which involve confine- 
ment indoors and standing or moving slowly 
about, particularly if these be combined 
with bad air and poor food. » The occupa- 
~ tion in which all these evil factors meet in 
highest perfection and most effective com- 
bination is domestic service, and this in 
consequence furnishes the largest number 
of flat feet. 

Close after servants, and not at all a bad 
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second, come housewives who have to do 
their own work, especially where that work 
is excessive in amount and the problem of 
making ends meet is solved by giving the 
best of food to the husband and children 
and going half-fed themselves, which condi- 
tion obtains in about forty per cent. of the 
families in even this favored land. 

Next in this parade of pedal disaster come 
shop girls and factory workers, who have to 
do much standing about or work on their feet. 
Then come clerks and bookkeepers, espe- 
cially such as do their work standing at the 
old-fashioned high desks, nurses in hospi- 
tals, and attendants of all sorts in hotels, 
public buildings, clubs, etc. 

Almost the only outdoor workers who 
suffer markedly from flat foot are policemen, 
letter carriers, and soldiers. So serious and 
annoying is it in policemen that they have a 
special rather graphic name of their own for 
it, namely, “cheese-feet,’’ by which is meant 
that the flattened and inelastic feet bump 
on and strike the ground as flatly.as a 
pair of cheeses would. 

The reason why this defect occurs so often 
among these picked men who are far above 
the average in physique and are usually in 
a good state of nutrition, is that their duties 
involve too much foolish and abnormal 
standing, or of strutting about in con- 
strained attitudes, in the case of policemen 
and soldiers, and staggering along under 
heavy burdens of mail awkwardly slung 
from one shoulder in the case of letter 
carriers. 

In fact, we cannot too clearly bear in mind 
that man is not yet fully a biped; that is to 
say, he is a biped only for walking purposes; 
for standing purposes he is a “‘triped,”’ and 
will probably always remain so. A man 
can walk all day long upon two feet without 
injury, but he cannot stand perfectly still 
for a quarter of an hour without a crippling 
degree of fatigue and risk of serious injury 
to his feet. To sufferers from flat feet the 
most important single piece of advice would 
be, ‘Never stand.” Tf you can’t walk, sit!” 

Indeed, even when walking a “third leg” 
in the shape of a stick or staff is most helpful 
and highly advisable. One of the most 
striking and instinctively sensible traits of 
the outdoor worker, particularly the coun- 
tryman, is the promptness and certainty 
with which, the moment he ceases working 
or walking, he either sits down upon some 
convenient stump, rail, fence or log, or pro- 
ceeds to prop himself by leaning upon his 
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fork or hoe. We have heard the story of 
the farmer who had a hired man so intoler- 
ably lazy that he was obliged to sharpen up 
all the stumps on his farm to a point in 
order to keep him from sitting down two- 
thirds of the time. That hired man was 
not such a fool as he looked. 


Rules for the Prevention of Flat Foot 


For the prevention of flat foot, 
employers of labor ought to be 
compelled either by the pressure 
of indignant public 
opinion, or by law, to 
provide plenty of chairs 
and stools for their em- 
ployees to sit upon at 
frequent intervals, and 
also to arrange to have 
as much work as pos- 
sible done sitting. In 
domestic service, and 
in housework, also, 
every room, and par- 
ticularly the kitchen 
and laundry, ought to _ 
be provided with 
plenty of chairs and 
with one or more light, 
high stools which can be easily moved with 
one hand, by the use of which a great deal 
- of work, such as dish-washing, pie and 
bread-making, cleaning vegetables and pre- 
paring food, now often done standing, could 
be done sitting. 

Nowhere else in the world could the doc- 
trine of the cutting out of waste motion be 
more profitably applied than in the kitchen. 
Work should be carefully planned in ad- 
vance so that everything required for a job 
should be got together at one place before 
the work is begun, and combination cup- 
boards or kitchen cabinets built containing 
all the accessories required for cooking 
operations within easy reach from a chair, 
or stool, placed at the table in front of them. 
The housewife ought to chase her brains 
about more and her feet less. 

Explorers report that certain tribes of 
Central African savages march about 
through the forest carrying light, one-legged 
stools permanently strapped to their per- 
sons. Grotesque as it may sound, some 
such habit as this would save an enormous 
amount of flat foot and tired backs. 

There should also be much more abun- 
dant provision in the way of seats along our 


Tight shoes make the “‘cold footer” neuralgic, 
rheumatic, and dyspeptic 
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parks and boulevards, and at every con- . 
venient angle, corner and open space of all 
but our very busiest streets. The famous 
Parisian boulevard habit of making streets 
and sidewalks wide enough so that rows of 
chairs, with or without tables and seductive 
glasses of red and green 
liquids, can be arranged 
along them, is a most 
admirable one from a 
sanitary point of view 
and would greatly pro- 
mote the outdoor dife 
and the health and en 
joyment of our people 
if it were extensively 
imported into this 
country. 







The Cure of Flat Foot 


Flat foot can be 
cured, or at Jeast 
greatly relieved, by 
two methods. The one 
which is easiest and 
quickest is to place 
inside the shoe a care- 
fully molded arch, of 
metal, looking not un- 
like a broad shoe-horn, which wil] mechani- 
cally support the broken and flattened in- 
step. This, if properly fitted by a com- 
petent expert, will relieve the pain, make 
comfortable walking possible, and thus 
permit weakened muscles to be built and 
tuned up again to their natural vigor. 
Beginning with a rather low-arched plate 
and raising it as the leg and foot grow 
stronger, very great improvement can be 
made. The other method is slower and 
more troublesome, but gives more perma- 
nent results in the long run, especially in 
children. This is a series of carefully 
adapted and graded exercises, including 
skipping, dancing, rising on tiptoe, bending 
the ankles in and out, combined with rest. 
in the’open air, abundant food and plenty 
of sleep. It is much better to train the 
arches of the feet.to be self-supporting than. 


‘to let them rely upon steel ‘‘crutches”’ and 


mechanical support. 

No matter what one may discuss in the 
way of foot faults one inevitably comes 
back to tight shoes sooner or later. The most 
important need in “leaving footprints on 
the sands of time” is to leave them big 
enough. The bigger they are the happier it 
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will be for you and the more encouraging 
for the “forlorn and shipwrecked brother” 
who may come after you. If he can only 
say, “Why, they’re bigger than mine, and 
he made good!” it will help him to “take 
heart again” wonderfully. Not only do 
small shoes catise flat foot by making walk- 
ing painful, but of all the other common 
foot faults they are literally the first, last, 
all-the-time and only important cause. 


Those Innocent Corns 


Corns, for instance—commonest, most 
grotesque and most disgraceful of foot 
faults—are due to one thing, and one only, 
and that is pinching by a tight shoe! Really 
the poor corns themselves are not to blame 
in the least. Indeed, they are trying to pro- 
tect the softer tissues beneath them from 
the jostling and poundings of that rude 
bully, the shoe. They are nothing more 
than small patches of thickened skin, or 
callus, formed under pressure to protect 
the nerves and vessels beneath, just as the 
soles of the feet and the palms of the hand 
thicken up and become horny under pres- 
sure and friction. If the tool worker or 
farmer could not grow “healthy” corns in 
the palms of his hands, and if we all did not 
have flat, natural corns upon our heels and 
under the balls of our feet, we should 
find both walking and work most uncom- 
fortable. 

Corns are literally ‘‘good men gone 
wrong,” and when they make trouble for us 
it is because, after they have thickened up 
as much as they healthfully can and the 
pressure, instead of letting up, continues, 
they begin to overgrow in the form of a sort 
of flying wedge or blunt cone right down 
into the tender tissues which they originally 
set out to protect. 

There are lots of silly things that can be 
done to mitigate corns, such as scraping, 
paring, soaking in hot water, surrounding 
with ring plasters, but only one thing that 
can be done to cure them. Take off the 
pressure of the shoe at that point. That is 
all that is necessary. No pinch, no corns! 
Of course, a corn which you have been 
nursing and developing at great pains and 
expense for ten or fifteen years, scraping it 
down carefully every night and chafing it 
up again every day, is not going to wither 
and fall off in a single night, like Jonah’s 
gourd, the moment you give your feet their 
freedom. You will have a hang-over of sev- 
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eral weeks or months, and it will serve you 
jolly well right. ; 

After the fitting of shoes that are a fairly 
good imitation of your feet in shape, plus 
three-quarters of an inch in length and half 
an inch in width to allow for expansion, 
with avoidance of prolonged standing 
and other unreasonable strain on the feet; 
and the use of some mild antiseptic wash 
at night, such as alcohol or extract of witch 
hazel, it is only a question of time when 
corns will slowly disappear. Corns in the 
sole of the foot, which are exceedingly 
troublesome and obstinate, are usually due 
to a mild degree of flat foot and relieved by 
wearing a supporting plate under the arch. 

It happens not infrequently that, as 
a result of prolonged ill-treatment, your 
feet will have formed the corn habit, so 
to speak, and continue to produce an 
abundant crop of these wretched weeds in 
spite of your best efforts to make friends 
with them and win back their confidence. 
When this is the case, it is helpful to wear 
special shoes of some light, soft, and, above 
all things, porous and self-ventilating mate- 
rial, such as buckskin, linen, woolen cloth, 
or felt. Also, wherever the nature of your 
occupation will admit, plan to take off 
your shoes in your house, shop or office, and 
wear light, comfortable, fairly thick-soled 
and broad-heeled slippers. ~ 


Get the Slipper Habit 


The slipper habit ought to be much 
broadened and extended. Our silly con- 
ventions as to the impropriety, or even in- 
decency, of wearing slippers upon every and 
any sort of occasion indoors and on fine 
weather even in the street, ought to be 
abolished. Particularly wholesome and 
helpful would be the habit of removing 
from children’s feet, whenever they came 
into the schoolroom, their hard, cramping 
shoes, and putting on light, warm slippers, 
gymnasium shoes, or sandals. 

Broadly speaking, wherever and when- 
ever slippers can be worn without undue 
risk of getting the feet chilled or picking up 
dust, dirt, gravel or thorns, they should be 
worn. Most women, for instance, should 


wear slippers at least two-thirds of the time, 


whenever they are indoors, in their own 
homes or in shops, factories, offices or other 
places of work. And if most men of indoor 
or sedentary occupations would have the 
courage to do the same thing it would 
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greatly improve both the comfort of their 
feet and their general efficiency. 

It is a difficult matter always to get in a 
shoe for outdoor wear a reasonable degree 
of water-proofness and protective toughness 
combined with proper elasticity and suffi- 
cient porousness to allow the feet to breathe 
freely; especially when there is added the 
requirement that the 
shoe shall have a suffi- 
ciently close surface to 
be capable of taking a 
polish, which means © 
that almost every nat- 
ural pore in it is block- 
ed up and then 
varnished over. 

Shoes for country or for city 
walking wear, or for tramping, 
hunting and outdoor sports, 
where neat, trim appearance 
and polished surface are not 
essential, can be made self- 
ventilating and comfortable. 
For city wear, probably the best 
compromise with the sinful con- 
ditions in which we find our- 
selves is to wear a sensibly 
shaped and well-fitting shoe of 
polished leather down to our 
place of business and there ex- 
change it for a comfortable, 
well-fitting, thick-soled slipper. 

The ideal arrangement, of 
course, is to wear shoes of such 
size, shape and porousness that you are 
always ready, just as you stand, to start 
off and do eight miles, heel-and-toe, without 
a moment’s preparation, and come in with- 
out either sore toes or blistered heels. But, 
in the present state of human nature this is 
a counsel of perfection, andfew men have the 
courage of their convictions to a sufficiently 
high degree to wear shoes that are really big 
enough for them and actually and faithfully 
represent the shape of their feet. 




















Bunions and Blood Poisoning 


The other foot calamity usually coupled 
with corns—bunions—though due to the 
same cause, pressure, are of totally different 
structure. 
devices for reducing friction is the forma- 
tion at any point where a tendon glides 
over a bone, or the skin glides over some 
bony angle or corner, of a little sac or pouch 
filled with oily looking, creamy fluid, called 
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obliged to sharpen all the stumps on his 
farm to a point to keep him from sitting 


One of nature’s most ingenious . 
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a bursa. There is, for example, a bursa over 
the knee-cap, just under the skin, which 
when inflamed from too frequent kneeling 
to scrub floors and steps, causes the classic 
‘“‘housemaid’s knee.” There is another 
over the cap of the shoulder, two or three 
between the hamstring tendons, several in 
the palm of the hand, etc. 3 

The foot is particularly rich in these 
bursae, as might be expected from the 
amount of pressure exerted on it and the 
number of bony “bumps” 
it throws up. just under the 
skin, especially about the 
‘under surface and sides 
of the ball: and of the 
heel. When one of 
these pouches becomes 
inflamed and swollen 
from outrageous and 
prolonged pressure and 
chafing, the result is a 
“bunion.”” This is why 
a bunion is not only so 
painful and disfiguring, 

but so hard to cure. 
It lies so deeply that 
no external applica- 
‘tions can reach the 
trouble. Indeed, it 
often becomes neces- 
sary to cut down 
upon and remove the 
entire sac, by a 
minor surgical opera- 
tion in order to give permanent relief. 

Both bunions and corns may give rise to 
very dangerous conditions if they happen to 
become infected with some of the group of 
germs which cause blood poisoning. The 
commonest cause of this mishap is the use 
of some dirty, infected knife or razor to cut 
corns or trim bunions. 

Many a serious blood poisoning has been 
set up by a cut or scratch made by a clean 
knife into which have been rubbed bac- 
teria from unwashed hands, or dirty socks, 
or muddy shoes. Scrupulous cleanliness of 
the feet, with frequent changing, washing 
and airing of everything that touches them 
—stockings, shoes, boots and _ slippers— 
will prevent many a chafe, blister or scratch 
from developing into a painful sore, or even 
a dangerous general infection. Never cut 
your corns with anything sharper than a 
teaspoon! Keep your feet clean, your shoes 
loose and your legs well exercised, and you'll 
““side-step”’ most foot-failures. esky 
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Mrs. Van de Water says she doubts if 
that self-respecting woman exists who does 
not shrink from the thought of asking 
_ her husband to give her money. Well, how 

about the self-respecting husband who 
takes the “allowance” and gives all the rest 
of his salary or wages to his wife? We 
know one who claims that a majority of 
husbands do this, and sometimes they 
run short and have “to ask.”” We 
Oo - Should like to hear from some 
‘ é of them. 





I wonder in how many homes the 
husband’s entrance to his wife's 
boudoir is prefaced by a knock? 


Married People are Discontented 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 


of the conversation recorded in “Alice 

in Wonderland,” where, we are told, 
“they were learning to draw everything that 
began with an ‘M.’” 

“Why with an M?” asked Alice. 

“Why not with an M?” replied the 
March Hare. 

So if one asks why so many married 
couples should be discontented, the counter- 
query rises quickly to the mind: ‘‘Why 
shouldn’t they be?” : 

In this plain talk let us pull off the idealistic 
trappings in which sentimentalists swathe 
the so-called holy estate of matrimony, and 
look at it from a rational standpoint. 

Marriage, like other habits, is made com- 
mendable or uncommendable by its use or 
abuse. Many people abuse it, hence they 
find the estate miserable. 


I AM reminded, in writing the above title, 


I insist that one reason why so many 
wedded couples are discontented is because 
of the idea that the words of the marriage 
service contain some subtle essence or in- 
fluence that takes from each person his or 
her divine right to individuality, the right 
to think as one wishes, the right to feel upon 
certain subjects as one has always felt; the 
right, in fact, to do in certain matters as one 
pleases. 

I do not claim that a husband or wife is 
justified in an action that causes pain or dis- 
comfort to the other, unless such is necessary 
and proper, but there are certain actions for 
which one, even if married, should not be re- 
sponsible to any human being. Why should 
one feel, just because one has become a hus- 
band or wife, that a thing is wrong which one 
believes to be harmless, or good when one’s 
conscience tells one it is evil and evil only? 
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Without wishing to seem to belittle the 
sacredness of the marriage tie, I do believe 
that there are claims that are greater than it. 
One of these is one’s duty to God; the other, 
one’s duty to one’s own character. Perhaps 
the two obligations are so closely allied that 
they may be considered as one. With these 

no husband or wife has a right to interfere. 

When a man marries a woman he does not 
buy her soul, and a husband’s conscience is 
not purchased by the marriage service. 

Nor, in marrying, should one be expected 
to abandon one’s loyalty and devotion to 
one’s friends. 
wives who are jealous of people of whom 
their husbands have been fond since child- 
hood. Such women should not marry, for 
their temperament precludes the possibility 
of wedded happiness. Ifa man has friends 
who lead him into evil habits, the wife may 
regret it, and, perhaps, use her influence to 
persuade him to form other associates, but 
if her husband’s friends are good, moral fel- 
lows, she is not justified, even if she does not 
like them, in showing this dislike. Her hus- 
band did not promise to resign his capacity 
for friendship when he promised to love and 
cherish the woman of his choice. Yet how 
many married people are unhappy because 
they do not agree in the matter of friend- 
ships! 

We expect too much of the marriage tie. 
If an affectionate brother and sister were 
living together, would either attempt to co- 
erce the other along the lines of associates 
and friends, providing that these were per- 
fectly decent and respectable members of 
society? If the brother did not happen to 
be fond of a chum of his sister’s, would that 
sister feel deeply hurt and decide that, after 
all, she had ruined her life and made a hide- 
ous mistake in coming to live with this same 
brother? No indeed! If they are clear- 
sighted, sane people, they will go calmly 
ahead and do as they please, still loving each 
other, and each allowing the other to have 
individual preferences and likings. Why 
cannot married people be equally sensible? 

Another reason that wedded couples clash 
so often is that each has so little privacy. 
While “it is not good for man to be alone” 
always, still every human being should be 
allowed a time and place in which he can, at 
will, be absolutely solitary. How often is 
the average wife or husband permitted per- 
fect privacy? I wonder in how many homes 
the entrance of the wife to her husband’s 
den, or the husband’s entrance to his wife’s 
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boudoir, is prefaced by a knock at the door? 
Perhaps my temper (I do not call it 
‘“‘nerves”’) is more disagreeable than is that 
of my sister woman, but when anyone en- 
ters my room without knocking, I am con- 
scious of a sensation of intense irritation. 
My room is my room, and it is my privilege 
to be allowed the chance to say ‘‘Come in!” 
before anyone else enters it. 

“But,” says some husband, “my wife 
knows that she is welcome in my sanctum. 
I have no secrets in there from her.” 

That is not the question. What I claim 
is that your room is yours, and that even 
your wife should respect. your individual 
rights. It costs her little time and effort to 
knock, and is but the outward and visible 
sign of an inward and gracious recognition 
of your right to privacy. Such matters 
seem trifles, but they certainly make for 
household peace and comfort, and just be- 
cause they are considered insignificant by 
many men and women, uncomfortable re- 
sults follow. They are often the tiny but 
effectual entering wedges that split the 
musical instrument, making the sound that 
it gives out a harsh discord instead of sweet 
harmony. 

That one of the chief causes of marital 
wretchedness is the subject of money is an 
old story, but its age has not lessened its 
potentiality as a misery-making factor. I 
doubt if that self-respecting woman exists 
who does not shrink from the thought of 
asking her husband to give her money, and 
yet some men are so thoughtless (for chari- 
ty’s sake we will call it that) that they are 
willing to subject a woman to this humilia- 
tion rather than provide her with an allow- 
ance for housekeeping expenses and for 
personal use. 

“But an allowance for personal use is 
nothing more nor less than a gift of money 
to one’s wife,” I once heard a man say. 

I should hardly call it that myself. Let 
us consider for a moment the case of the 
man whose wife is his. housekeeper, the 
mother of his children and the manager of 
his home. If a penny saved is a penny 
earned, this woman earns her part of the 
family income. The widower who must 
put a housekeeper into the vacancy made by 
death, which decency forbids him to fill 
immediately with a new wife, must hire a 
steady, respectable person to care for his 
home and children and oversee his servants, 
if his income permits him to employ domes- 
tics. One cannot find an educated and effi- 
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-cient woman who will engage to do this for 
what is known in laboring circles as her 
“board and keep.”” She would demand a 
comfortable room, good food and a large 
salary, and she would also insist on certain 
“days out”’ when her employer would have 
no claim upon her time. 

And if the widower be in humble circum- 
stances, and can keep no servants regularly, 
he will have to pay a generous sum each 


The husband who has a “simple 

flirtation” with his neighbor's 

wife should not condemn his wife 

if she has the same kind of a 

flirtation with her neighbor's 
husband 





month to the woman who does his house- 
work. One workingman explained, simply, 
that “it costs a deal less to marry a house- 
keeper than to hire her.” 

As the laborer is worthy of his hire, the 
conscientious wife is worthy of hers. One 
honest husband says: “‘My wife keeps my 
house, my children and belongings as I want 
them kept, and she should have a generous 
allowance with which to do it, and all that 
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she can save over and above expenses should 
belong to her. I wish it were ten times as 
much!” 

Yes, some men are like that, And, cynics 
to the contrary notwithstanding, there are 
a good many such husbands. One of them, 
whose wife has a little income of her own, 
leaves this absolutely out of his calculations 
and supplies her with an allowance for her 
own use just as if she did not have a 
penny in the world, nor does he ever sug- 
gest that she give him an account as to her 
disposition of it. ‘I have no more right 
to your private income than has your 
father or brother,” he insists. ‘‘As my 
wife, it is my pride and privilege to care 
for you in every way.” 

I might repeat here my remarks made 
above to the effect that many husbands are 
very fine. And there are noble women 
who, when.their husbands have failed in 
health or business, have taken upon their 
shoulders the full burden of the support of 
the family and have done it with a cheerful 
courage that is heroic. Yet all the fault is 
not always on the man’s side when there are 
dissensions over money matters, for there 
are women who, in conditions such as I have 
just cited, have made the dependent man 
feel his dependence most cruelly. 

“Tam a burden to my wife!” 
helpless invalid. 

Most people pity the wife who supports 
her unfortunate husband. It is only the 
very thoughtful person who pities the man, 
through no fault of his, idle and dependent 
upon a woman. 

“Tf women got the suffrage what man 
would you support?” was asked of the wife 
of a husband whose firm had failed through 
no fault of his. 

“The same man I support now—my 
husband!” was the bitter reply. 

The speech may have been clever, but it 
was also very cruel. 

I like to believe, and I do believe, that 
women who speak or feel thus are the ex- 
ceptions. There are husbands and wives 
who are so brave, so patient, so loving and 
self-forgetful that of them one feels truly 
that “the world is not worthy.” Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that an inability, or a 
refusal, to come to a fair and proper under- 
standing of the disposition of the family 
income is one of the big ““Whys”’ of marital 
unhappiness. 

Still another is a lack of appreciation of 
the fact that what is right for a man is not 
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wrong for a woman. It may not be the 
conventional thing for her to do, it may 
not be expedient or in good taste, but if 
it is not actual evil for her husband, it is 
not actual evil for her. Some men will not 
agree with me in this, but I am convinced 
that it is an equitable and unprejudiced 
stand. Iam not saying that if a man takes 
a walk at night with other men, it would be 
a perfectly safe or agreeable thing for his 
young wife to stroll through the streets at a 
late hour with other women, and I acknowl- . 
edge that it would be inexpedient and in 
wretched taste. But it would not be a 
transgression of any moral law. And I 
claim that the husband who has a “‘simple 
flirtation” with his neighbor’s wife should 
not condemn his wife if she has the same 
kind of a flirtation with her neighbor’s 
husband. If it is wrong for the wife, it is 
wrong for the husband. In other words, in 
marriage I would suggest, with due respect 
to the wedded pair, that what is sauce for 
the gander is sauce for the goose. What is 
a sin in Mary is a sin in John. 

“Would you allow your wife to go out to 
luncheon with a man who happened to be an 
old friend of her girlhood?” was asked of a 
husband. 

“‘Certainly,” he replied, “‘and last week I 
took an old friend of my own, a charming 
spinster who chanced to be in town, out to 
luncheon!” 

“Did your wife know of it?” asked the 
interested listener. 

“Of course she did, and proposed, more- 
over, that it would be a pretty little atten- 
tion to my friend of lang syne if I were to 
have a bunch of violets laid at her place on 
the restaurant table.’ 

The other man’s amazement was l!udi- 
crous to witness, but he looked what he had 
no words to express. 

Yet such marriages are possible. I 
chanced to know that this same husband | 
would have urged his wife to lunch with an 
old friend under like circumstances, and 
would himself have sent her the violets 
that she was to wear on that occasion. For 
he cares enough for her to trust her. 

After all that has been said and written 
about matrimony, there lies the secret of 
true married happiness, in the love that is so 
great that it is not suspicious, and the 
breadth of vision that enables one to rise 
above the trifles that make for misery and 
see only the great prime facts of mutual 
affection and mutual confidence. 
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Choice Old China 





Tea set, showing the rose pattern of the Lowestoft ware. 


There are five or more distinct kinds of Lowestoft. The pieces brought to America 
were probably of Chinese origin, brought either direct by the Dutch East India 
Company, or via England. This set is owned by a woman in Salem, Mass. 





Quaint pitcher in Liverpool ware 
Monogram teapot in the Lowestoft ware, brought bearing an inscription similar to 
from Canton many shown at this early period 





fr eapot, sugar pitcher and creamer in pink luster ware known as the hunting set, 
‘ owned in Salem, Mass. 
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How I Save Toward an Income 


By 
billran *S. 


Loveland 


An idyllic life this professor and his family live, on a reduced expenditure, and Mrs. Professor ““do- 
ing her own work.”” Careful planning has lowered their household expenses $274 ina year. This is a 
true story full of help and inspiration for the majority of perplexed readers. 


HE very poorest people in this coun- 
try, they say, are not the sweatshop 


workers living on five or six dollars 
a week, but the professional men with 
salaries of $3,000 a year. The former ex- 
pect nothing but coarse food and narrow 
beds, while the latter by education and 
environment have acquired tastes and de- 
sires for art, elegance, and the higher life 
generally. 

For some years we had been living be- 
yond my husband’s salary—$2,ooo a year. 
Though he had other income amounting to 
about $1,000 a year, we began to feel that 
we should save that outside income, and 
add it to our principal, so that in the course 
of some fifteen years we would be inde- 
pendent of the income; my husband would 
be able to retire from his work, and follow 
out such plans as he had for his later years; 
in other words, to “establish an income” 
for the future. 

We have always kept careful account of 
our living expenses, and a little over a 
year ago held an earnest consultation as 
to how we could reduce expenses and live 
within the $2,000 salary. We wanted to 
have plenty of appetizing and nourishing 
food; suitable and attractive clothing; keep 
our pleasant home and big yard, and the 
family horse; maintain our social position; 
give generously; take vacation trips; have 
books and magazines; go to the theater, con- 
certs and lectures, and enjoy life generally 
just as we always had. 

The baby was two and the little girl six; 
therefore very much less care than in previ- 
ous years. I have always had perfect 
health, and with a bent toward system 
and method I felt that I was the one to 
come to the rescue, as it were, and I decided 
to dispense with my general houseworker. 
I was paying her $5 a week; she was more 
or less wasteful, and her appetite was 
rather large, and I felt that all told she was 
actually costing us $45 a month. I told 
my husband that I knew I could save half 
of it; yet I must not neglect my husband 
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or children, my home or garden; I must not 
feel tied down or shut in; I must have 
time for reading, sewing, writing, club and 
church work, callers and social pleasures; 
and enjoy a full and interesting life in 
every way. 

Therefore, with pencil and paper I made 
out various schedules for the best employ- 
ment of time, figured out expenses and 
economies, and, by experimenting, finally 
arrived at what has been a very successful 
plan of operation. 

I already had a fireless cooker, a food 
chopper, a gas iron and a carpet sweeper. 
After investigation I purchased a foot- 
power vacuum cleaner for $25. It has been 
a complete success. Then I got dustless . 
floor mops and dustless dust cloths, for 
both up- and downstairs; a self-wringing 
mop, a bread-mixer, a knife-sharpener, and 
a number of aluminum cooking utensils. 

After the expenditure of some energy I 
found a neat, reliable woman, living on a 
small farm near the city to do the washing, 
sending it back clean and sweet with the 
pure air and sunshine of the country. She 
also irons the starched clothes and table- 
cloths, the cost averaging only $1.50 per 
week. 

Then I have a neighbor who has her 
washing done at home, and when her 
woman is through there, she comes to me, 
usually about one o’clock on Mondays. 
She scrubs the kitchen floor and bathroom 
every week, and washes the porch, cellar 
stairs, windows, etc., as needed, at twenty 
centsan hour. She is rapid and competent, 
and this expense averages only thirty cents 
a week, 


A School Girl Helper 


As the children were too young to be left 
alone either afternoons or evenings, and 
also as I disliked giving my time to the 
routine tasks of dish washing, dusting, 
plain ironing, etc., I found-a capable, re- 
fined young girl, a high school student, who 
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Lillian S. 


lives with us. We are glad to make her a 
member of the family, and an education is 
thus made possible for her. She gives me 
three hours a day in return for her room, 


laundry, breakfasts and suppers, and Satur- - 


day and Sunday dinners. I am sure that 


in almost any city, or small town even, 


grammar school, high school or university 
students can be found to act as helpers on 
a similar basis. 
In two years, though, the baby will need 
the student’s room, and I am planning to 
have a school girl living in the neighborhood 
come in and do what my present student 
does. I can get her for ten cents an hour, 
but will not furnish any meals, nor her 
room or laundry. I think the. amount 
saved will come out about the same as it 
is this year. 

Then when my daughter is old enough to 
be left in charge of the house and her 
brother, and to help me a little, I will buy 
a dish-washer—a neighbor has one which 
cost $15, that is satisfactory to her—and 
dispense with the student help entirely. 
(The Good Housekeeping Institute has not 
found a family dish-washer it could approve. 
—TueE EDITOorS.) 

Taking the figures at the end of the year, 
I find that for the three items, food, service 
and gas, on which one saves in an experi- 
ment of this kind, they are as follows: 





IgIo IQII Saving 

GOES arn ice eraieietn an30 2 $457 $365 $92 
ICL VICE apts eer arene sles 264 96 168 
(Gas eee A taserctcts sco ae 47 33 14 
oe Greate tna, Sts ora $768 $494 $274 


Thus the saving was nearly $23 per month. — 


The saving in food was made by having one 
person less at dinner, and the girl we sub- 
stituted for the general houseworker ate 
less than the former woman did at the 
other meals; but the saving was done chiefly 
by my more careful ordering and planning, 
and making use of everything, and by the 
smaller supplies of soap, starch, etc., pur- 
chased, which are included in the grocery 
bill. For service I paid out $78 for wash- 
ing and only $18 for all other help. . We use 
gas for cooking and ironing, and in 1910 
used it for laundry purposes also. 

Supposing that I save $250 a year in 
this way for fifteen years, at the end of that 
time, compounding it at 6 per cent. inter- 
est, we should have a little more than 
$6,000 added to our principal. 


Loveland 23%, 

I plan my days, usually, a week ahead, 
and everything goes by the clock, as in a 
schoolroom, though there is always plenty 
of leeway in the afternoons, and some 
‘between classes.” 

During the winter this is my typical day: 
I rise at six, dress myself and bathe and 
dress the children. My husband helps with 
the baby, and the little girl can dress her- 
self. Then it takes me only a few minutes 
to skim the cream, and make the coffee 
and toast.. Breakfast is served at seven. 
We have three courses, and the student 
gets up between them to do the serving. 
The table is set the evening before, the 
fruit is prepared, and the cereal put in the. 
fireless cooker. 

From 7:30 to 8:30 I put the downstairs 
in order, stir up a cake or put bread in the 
pans, water the ferns, feed the fishes, and 
get my little girl started for school. 

From 8:30 to 10 I am at my desk or 
typewriter at my “literary labors,” as my 
family call it, finding the change from 
physical to mental work a genuine delight 
and a rest as well. The baby meanwhile 
plays about, happy in being near me. 

From to to 10:30 I am the “chamber- 
maid’’—the beds have been airing since 
six. And then baby gets a ‘“‘square meal.” 
He is fed every four hours. Next I get the 
dinner, and do various jobs about the 
kitchen .and pantry; dinner is served at 
twelve. We have it in courses; always 
meat, and two vegetables, and dessert, and 
usually either soup or salad. The baby, 
meanwhile, is asleep outdoors, summer and 
winter. 

I clear the table, leaving it attractive with 
its stenciled cover and fern dish, pack the 
dishes, and wash the silver. My little girl 
goes back to school and my husband to 
town. From 1 to 2:30 I have a lovely rest. 
I pull the lounge up in front of the south 
window so that the sun shines full upon me, 
pile the pillows under my head, and read 
the daily paper, the current magazines, or 
some book pertaining to the subject I am 
just then most interested in. 

At 2:30 I get my small son and feed him 
another good meal; then we both get 
dressed, and I “play the lady” the rest of 
the afternoon. Tuesday has always been 
my ‘‘at-home” day, and I serve tea to my 
callers, but other afternoons I come and go 
as circumstances and my inclination order. 

My husband comes home shortly after five. 
I chat with him, and he romps with the 
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children. We have our simple supper at six. 
After that he reads to the children for half 
an hour, and they are put to bed at seven, the 
six-year-old as well as the baby, for she has 
had no nap. My husband and I then have 
our evenings for each other. He is fond 
of reading aloud, and when we spend the 
evening at home he reads thoroughly our 
favorite magazine, such standard works as 
“Les Misérables,” ‘Don Quixote,” and 
others, and the best of the new novels, 
while I sew, stencil, mount pictures, or 
otherwise employ my hands. We go out 
together probably two evenings a week to 
see our friends, to the theater, to a concert 
or a lecture. 

Sunday, which many mothers find the 
bugbear, is an easy day for me, with the 
aid of my fireless cooker, the student’s help, 
and the Sunday-school kindergarten, which 
takes care of the little folks while my hus- 
band and I are at church. After dinner I 
rest while he reads aloud, and later, if the 
weather is good, we all go for a long country 
ride, or a walk.in the neighborhood. From 
six onward we keep open house for the young 
people of the university and others, serving 
a lunch informally around the living-room 
fireplace. 

During the summer the work of cooking 
and cleaning is lighter, so that I spend an 
hour a day, usually right after breakfast, 
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How I Save Toward an Income 


at my gardening—one of my joy-giving 
I have my typewriter and work- . 
table in our shady back yard; I prepare 
vegetables or fruit for canning, sew, mend 
and read out there; take my rest in the 
hammock watching the birds, and lazily 
swinging in the breeze. I am in the house 
very little. At night we all sleep outdoors. 
We have no roof over us, only an awning 
that drops down in case of rain. Instead 
of calls, club meetings and the like, I take 
the children with me afternoons, and we 
ride for miles through the country, and 
on Saturdays my husband comes too, and we 
have a picnic supper somewhere on the road. 

I feel that the experiment has been a 
complete success. The whole family is 
well, always. I do the part of the house- 
work which I thoroughly enjoy—the cook- 
ing and managing—but none of the drudg- 
ery. I have such good times with my chil- 
dren! My husband and I are practically 
always together outside his working hours. 
He is interested in and appreciative of 
everything I do. I see and enjoy my 
friends, and keep up several different cir- 
cles. I gain new inspiration and greater 
vitality through my love of nature, and 
opportunity to indulge it; and last, but not. 
least, I feel that I am effectively helping 
my husband to establish an income for the 
future. 


“Mamma won’t let us get in very deep” | 


Eye Strain and the Year's Mail Bag 


By Abgvermont Tassirn 


Associate Professor, Department of English, Columbia University 


ui 


Scores of attacks were made upon our articles on 
eyestrain, by Mr. Tassin, which appeared during 
i911 and 1or2. No other series of articles ever 
printed in the magazine has brought such an ava- 
lanche of letters. Opticians, oculists and optomet- 
rists upbraided Mr. Tassin in unmeasured terms, 
some of them accusing him of “taking the bread out 
of their mouths.” The pitifully inadequate prelim- 
inary training which members of these professions 
receive was clearly exposed in the articles. : 


ANNOUNCED through Goop House- 

KEEPING MaGaZINE, early in the year 

to11, that the test lenses by which the 
average oculist makes his prescriptions were 
to a large degree marked inaccurately, and 
hence—granting that his formula was the 
correct one—the glasses he prescribed could 
not be correct, since—granting that the 
optician had ground the glasses correctly 
—they would duplicate the mistake of the 
mis-marked lenses. I made the further state- 
ment that the oculist’s formula was not gen- 
erally correct and that the optician did not 
fill it correctly, because both oculist and 
optician are content with loose and care- 
less and unscientific methods. 

I was trying to convince people—and did 
succeed in convincing a great many—that 
a thousand ills had a first cause hitherto 
unsuspected by laity and by the majority 
of doctors, namely, eyestrain. Though I 
could not prove that eyestrain caused these 
ills, I could at least show that proper glasses 
banished them: or, to be rightly conserva- 
tive, that, having hitherto refused to yield to 
all medical treatment, their disappearance 
was coincident with putting on glasses 
which were found to be visionally satis- 
factory. That is to say, I was trying to 
make two pairs of glasses spring up where 
only one had sprung before. Yet I was 
taking the bread out of the mouths of the 
opticians! . 

One doctor wrote to me saying that my 
articles interested him very much and that 
he was inclined to think there was something 
in what I said; but did I really think that 
was the proper way to say it? He would 
rather have seen it in a medical journal than 
in a popular magazine. But, not being a 
doctor, I could not publish in a medical 
journal. Furthermore, I wished what I had 


to say to be read by the public and not 
merely by doctors. _ 

Doctors are like lawyers in being so fet- 
tered by ideas of etiquette that they are 
helpless when it comes to cleaning up their 
own house. I might have sent to the gen- 
tleman, however, a letter I had just re- 
ceived from another member of his profes- 
sion. 

““T have been trying for years,”’ said he, 
“to get published what you say in this arti- 
cle. But no one, not even a medical jour- 
nal, would publish it. Perhaps, now, some- 
thing will be done.” 

A friendly critic wrote that, as I was not a 
doctor, he thought I was putting myself in an 
embarrassing position to write something» 
which might justly be called irresponsible 
and merely spectacular; that if I felt such 
things needed to be said, I should have got 
a doctor to say them for me. 

But no doctor says such things. He 
could not say them in a medical journal and 
he would not say them in a popular maga- 
zine. Hence, if it be unprofessional for any 
but a doctor to say them and a doctor can- 
not say them because they are unprofes- 
sional, they would naturally go unsaid. 

But, as suggested, all of the doctors did 
not write in condemnation. Here are two 
of the other kind of letters: 


Ihave read your article with the greatest of inter- 
est, and the first thing I did, you may imagine, was 
to go over my own trial case with the axis-finder. 
I found about one-quarter of the lenses marked 
wrong, marked them correctly, and have had much 
better results with my patients since. If you can 
succeed in spreading this knowledge, it will be of 
great value to the public. 


This article is an excellent exposé of present condi- 
tions. It contains the truth, nothing but the truth, 
and not any too much of the truth. It should be dis- 
tributed freely in pamphlet form to the laity. 


“Poison Drops” 


Then I had a very lengthy letter hauling 
me over the coals for advocating the use of 
medicine to temporarily put out of commis- 
sion the ever busy muscle of accommoda- 
tion. The voluminous trade literature 
which came along with this letter spoke 
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bitterly of the ‘poison drops,” which, never- 
theless, in the states where this branch of the 
profession is allowed to use them, lose their 
poison, as certain famous grapes would have 
lost their sourness. In relation to the effi- 
cacy of this medicine, I quote from a doc- 
tor in the New Jersey Reformatory who 
found in a series of 125 cases that without 
the use of medicine only 35 per cent. of the 
boys appeared to need glasses; when he 
used the medicine he found that 83 per cent. 
needed glasses. 

In other words, if he had not used the 
medicine he would have concluded that 48 
per cent. of the boys did not need glasses 
when they really did. 

Indeed, in many cases probably it was just 


the particular kind of poor eyes detected by, 


the use of the “poison drops”? which had 
sent the boys to the reformatory in the be- 
ginning. For it is the far-sighted defects of 
vision that make boys and girls hate near 
work and thus become truants; not the 
near-sighted defects, although these are the 
ones apparent without medicine. 

But there was nothing amusing about the 
letters received from the general public, the 
only people that, it seems, may not with 
propriety protect their persons or their 
pockets. All of these letters told tales of 
suffering unrelieved or even increased suf- 
fering because of the glasses which had been 
prescribed. It is difficult to avoid coming 
to the conclusion reached by most of the 
writers: that the men who prescribe and 
make glasses give more habitual dissatis- 
faction than any professional class min- 
istering to the public. In every branch the 
competent man is, of course, rare, but at 
least there is a reason which of itself is suffi- 
cient to account for the good oculist being 
infrequent. Other professional men have 
schools where they may learn their business, 
but he has none. Refraction work, which, 
even under the prevailing misconceptions as 
to the origin of many eye diseases, is reck- 
oned the chief work of the oculist, is not 
taught him in any medical school. He 
must not ony pick it up haphazard, and 
perhaps from a bad teacher, but he has 
furthermore no way to find out, as has a 
dentist, the newest methods and ideas in his 
-business. This condition of affairs—appar- 
ently not to be remedied until someone 
founds a school of refraction—while it par- 
tially exonerates the oculist has no appli- 
cation whatever to the optician, for he at 
least has full opportunity to learn his busi- 
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ness; and it fails altogether to excuse the 
oculist for his inexplicable negligence with 
his lenses. 

All over the country. there are still oculists 
—as the letters written to me abundantly 
prove—who are content to be without the 
means of scientifically verifying the lenses 
they have ordered from the optician and 
who are content to let them be worn without 
even a cursory examination. The optician 
whom an oculist I know found, after re- 
peated changes, to be the most reliable in 
the greatest city in this country, in filling 
2,000 prescriptions sent to him made only ten 
pairs of glasses which were, the first time, 
exactly right in every detail of sphere and 
cylinder and axis and centering! 

Said this most exacting of oculists to this 
best of opticians: “I can’t figure out how 
you can afford to have thrown back on your 
hands almost all of your work. You must 
make a great deal of money on glasses to pay 
for such a dead loss as that.” Said this best 
of opticians, genially: “Bless you, I don’t 
lose one of them. Whenever they are 
within two or three degrees of what is 
wanted, I send them along to the next ocu- 
list who does not bother with verifying them. 
At that, the work is better than he generally 
gets.” 

And this in spite of the now substantiated 
fact that it is the tiny divergence which 
causes the greatest strain! Although my 
public accusation of the faulty boxes of test 
lenses is now eighteen months old and it 
has been so many times proved that every 
trial-box in America is open to grave sus- 
picion, do you wonder that there has not yet 
solidified enough protest in the profession to 
force the companies to call in their boxes for 
re-examination? The optician seems to 
have learned well enough that the oculist is 
satisfied with bad work. 


Unsatisfactory Opticians 


Here is a letter from a woman who is 
sufficiently in earnest. Would that she 
might organize her energy into an aggressive 
campaign: 


The reading of the article by you on the incorrect 
filling of oculists’ prescriptions crystallized my in- 
tention of consulting a doctor in New York City who 
was recommended as more than ordinarily cranky 
about results to his patients. I had worn glasses a 
great many years but had never been convinced of 
their suitability—whether the oculist’s fault or the 
optician’s I did not know. Being forced to return 
home before I could have my lenses ground, I had 
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them made and adjusted by my home optician. 
The firm was considered the best in my section of the 
country. But when my eyes continued to be un- 
comfortable, I went again to the doctor in New York. 
He found one of the wafers [the reading part of 
bifocal glasses] was incorrect, the pupillary distance 
being four millimeters out of the way, and the spec- 
tacle frames did not fit. I returned home, taking 
the discarded wafer. My optician tested this and 
found it correct. But I insisted on his testing it 
with a combination of other lenses, and then he 
found that the wafer which had passed through at 
least half a dozen checks in his establishment and 
had been pronounced absolutely correct, was some 
degrees incorrect. I received a credit for the 
amount charged for it, though I had to my debit a 
considerable outlay for railroad fares, etc. I asked 
him if it might not be possible that other of his trial 
lenses were incorrect, and he reluctantly agreed that 
they might be; but the wisdom of writing to me 
later that he had had all of them tested seems never 
to have occurred to him. Consequently I have not 
dared to give him another order, although it has 
meant getting my work out of town at much greater 
expense. Your campaign for correct optical work is 
apparently of vital importance. 


Here is the experience of another woman: 


For three years I suffered constantly with head- 
aches. Finally I got a pair of glasses which gave 
considerable relief when they were kept perfectly 
straight. As I lived some distance from New York 
City, it is impossible for me to go there every time 
my glasses get bent a little. This problem I have 
tried to solve by insisting on paying fifty cents to an 
optician near here for straightening them. I ex- 
plained the theory of the diamond dots on the 
glasses and asked him to straighten the glasses by 
them. It is not easy to find anyone willing and 
competent to do this; but if such person can be 
found it seems to me the best solution for those of us 
who live too far from New York and must have our 
glasses perfectly straight. 


The dots she refers to are three placed 
horizontally along the middle of the lens. 
Every optician and every oculist who does 
his work properly secures them by means of 
a rigid apparatus which can make no mis- 
takes. It is only by means of these dots 
that glasses are correctly adjusted to the 
eyes of the wearer. The oculist she speaks 
of scratches the outer two of these dots with 
a diamond point so that all that is necessary 
in order to readjust the glasses is to ink them 
and put in the third dot witharuler. Ifthe 
optician who readjusts the glasses at any 
later time has not a rigid apparatus he then 
will have accurate dots to go by; and thus 
there will be one chance less of his failing to 
adjust them properly. 

It cannot be too strongly reiterated that 
in the present slipshod condition of affairs 
the optician’s business should be only to 
make glasses, not to fit them. Some good 
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oculists, in despair, are beginning to make 
their own glasses. Wearing glasses im- 
properly adjusted is as bad as wearing 
wrong ones, and sometimes worse. 

“Why do you attack us?” said the opti- 
cians of New York City to a Sunday paper 
which published an article on their short- 
comings. ‘The oculists are just as bad, 
and we.at least advertise.” I agree with 
them, except im one particular. Oculists 
are worse than opticians merely because 
they could, and should, force opticians to 
be better. From a dozen different persons 
have come reports of the lens intended for 
one eye assigned to the other! _ 

The strongest argument that can be made 
to energize public sentiment into a crusade 
for better oculists and opticians is the effect 
of proper glasses on bodily, mental, and 
moral irregularities apparently remote from 
eyestrain. Once you get people to under- 
stand that there is absolutely no knowing 
what a good or a bad pair of glasses will do 
for the entire physical and spiritual man, 
and what good or bad causes will not thus be 
set moving mysteriously into outward re- 
sults, then the fight will be won. 

Lately I heard of two physicians who re- 
fuse to take a patient until his eyes are in 
good condition. ‘‘What’s the use?” one of 
themsays. ‘If his eyes are to blame for the 
disorder, I can only dally with symptoms 
which will stop of themselves when the eyes 
are eased.” I have heard of a nose special- 
ist who eliminates all those nasal troubles 
which may spring from eyestrain by having 
the eyes examined first. There is a surgeon 
who has found out that the false appendici- 
tis pains of strained eyes are as acute as 
those of an inflamed appendix. Yes, how- 
ever unsuspected, the eyes may be at the 
root of the evil! 

Among many letters in point one de- 
scribes a case of sore throat which resisted 
medication, but disappeared soon after the 
adoption of glasses. A man writes that he 
was prone to fall asleep anywhere and every- 
where in the evening. When he secured the 
right glasses he slept better nights and was 
relieved from this embarrassing tendency. 
A victim of severe pains in the back, arms 
and legs, who had to resort to morphine, 
experienced almost immediate relief after 
getting correct glasses. And so the ac- 
counts run. 

Is the reader not glad to know the untold 
good which the crusade for better glasses 
may accomplish? Why not join it? 


Dr WIEBE 


Depavtment 


The articles in this department, one and all, are 


from the pen of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who writes for this magazine 
exclusively. 

Dr. Wiley cordially welcomes questions from our 
readers concerning the many phases of the great prob- 
lem of Pure. Food, and its corollaries of sanitation 


and health. 


Those seeking personal replies should 
send postage. 


Address 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 


Director of the Good Housekeeping Bureau of Food, 
Sanitation and Health, 
1120 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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soft Drinks and Dopes 


By. Harvey. W, Witey 


The most harmless drinks are very generally served in a sickeningly insanitary manner. Read what Dr. 
Wiley says here about the glasses and their cleansing. Then, many of the beverages are far from harmless 


in themselves. 


This is the first of two articles, at least, in which the precise truth is to be told concerning the non- 
alcoholic drinks sold at soda fountains and other public piaces. 


HREE or four years ago I received a 
telephone message from a rear-ad- 
miral of the United States Navy, 

retired, asking if he could bring a friend to 
call on me. Realizing that any friend of a 
rear-admiral was a proper person to enter 
a Government office, I responded in the 
affirmative. In due season came the ad- 
miral with his friend, a white-haired and 
benevolent, well- dressed person, who ap- 
peared to have the characteristics of one 
who would help in time of need. In point of 
fact, that was the very purpose for which he 
came. 

After the preliminaries of introduction 
and the usual inquiries respecting the mu- 
tual health and happiness of all concerned, 
he plunged at once into business. 

“Tt is well known,” he said, “that olive 
oil is not only an excellent food, but a cor- 
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rective of constipation and in general a 
promoter of health, especially when taken 
in considerable quantities. Just now the 
American people are in a semihysterical 
state respecting appendicitis. I have in 
view the preparation of a preventive or cure 
of appendicitis, which I am prepared to ad- 
vertise in a most ample way. The remedy 
itself is nothing but olive oil, but it is highly 
important that a remedy of ‘this kind, when 
once administered, should be desired again 
by the party taking it, in order that the 
sales may continually increase as the habit 
grows. My proposition is that you shall go 
in with me on equal terms in this remedy. 
There will be no expense on your part. I 
will attend to the preparation of the rem- 
edy, its advertisement and sale, and you 
know that you can sell anything if youadver- 
tise it. Your part will be to lend your name 
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to this remedy and to put into it a dope 
which will be habit-forming, so that when 
people once begin to take it they can’t 
stop.” 

At this point the expression on the face 
of the rear-aldmiral was a_ psychological 
study. I imagine, also, there may have 
been signs of a storm in my own case. I 
immediately arose and bade the admiral 
and his friend good-day, without giving 
them an opportunity to say that it was time 
to be going. In a few hours the admiral 
came back to me in the most abject state 
of repentance. 

“T hadn’t the least notion,” he said, ‘‘of 
the business matter on which this man 
wished to see you. I have known him and 
regarded him as a gentleman. I am ex- 
tremely sorry that I introduced the blanked 
rascal to you, and hope you will forgive me.”’ 

This story illustrates the psychology of 
dope. First of all, it is necessary to prey 
upon the imagination of the intended vic- 
tim, and make him believe that there is 
something really the matter with him, or 
’ that there is about to be; the second essen- 
tial is unlimited capital for advertising pur- 
poses; the third is a seared conscience and 
a devotion to Mammon which knows no 
bounds; and the fourth istheincorporation 
in the proposed material of some habit- 
forming drug which will gradually enfold 
the victim in its meshes and make him a 
complete, helpless, and hopeless slave. 

Any narcotic drug is properly denomi- 
nated dope. The verb “‘to dope” is used to 
signify the administration of a stimulant to 
a racehorse, to increase his speed. Hence 
the noun has come to signify not only such 
drugs as opium, morphin, and cocain, but 
also all stimulants, such as alcohol, caffein, 
et cetera. 

The phrase, therefore, although not of 
strictly classical character, is eminently ex- 
pressive, and has been applied to that whole 
array of so-called “‘soft drinks” into which 
any stimulant or habit-forming drug has 
been introduced. As will be seen later on, 
more than a hundred of such drinks, bear- 
ing different names, but carrying practically 
the same stimulants, are offered for sale in- 
- discriminately at soda fountains throughout 
the country. A special article will be de- 
voted to the effects of caffein-bearing bever- 
ages and the reasons for opposing them as 
habit-forming agents and as menaces to the 
public health. So many inquiries are re- 


ceived on this point that it will not be pos- 
sible to cover them in the present article. 

At a hearing recently held before the 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection at 
Washington, the makers and venders of 
caffein and other stimulating and stupefy- 
ing drugs, including opium and cocain, 
made a point of order against a statement by 
the Contributing Editor of this magazine 
that they were dealers in dope. They 
agreed, however, that in so far as opium, 
morphin, and cocain were concerned, they 
would be willing to place the word “poison” 
on the labels, provided they might leave off 
the skull and cross bones. They objected 
seriously .to being called ‘‘dopers.” In 
view of the explanations which. they- made, 
I asked permission to withdraw the offen- 
sive phrase and substitute the word ‘‘poi- 
soners”’ in its place. 


The Craving for Stimulants 


There is, perhaps, a natural craving for 
stimulants in the animal kingdom, and 
especially in the human animal. If the 
savage does not use them it is because he 
does not know of their existence. It is per- 
fectly certain that had the early races of 
men known the art of distillation, the habit 
of drinking distilled liquors would have been 
as old as the knowledge of their manufac- 
ture. It was only because. no one had dis- 
covered their properties that tobacco and 
coffee and tea were not used from early 
antiquity. 

History recalls the warriors, the states- 
men, the literary men, the poets, the sculp- 
tors, and the painters of the golden ages of 
Greece and Rome. When we hear the vir- 
tues of tobacco, distilled alcoholic beverages, 
cocain and caffein, sung by modern philos- 
ophers, we wonder how such splendid de- 
velopments of the human intellect could 
have taken place without the aid of these 
adjutants. 

When looked at from the point of view of 
calm, unbiased philosophy, I am -of the 
opinion that any sober-minded man would 


‘agree that, after all, no benefit has come to 


the human race by the discovery and utili- 
zation of any of the above-named sub- 
stances. We should be a healthier, happier, 
more moral and more progressive race to- 
day had science failed to reveal to man the 
whole array of dopes. 

The desire for a cooling, refreshing, and 
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harmless beverage is normal, and its grati- 
fication is entirely proper, within the reason- 
able limits of temperance. 

No beverage which has added to it any 
stimulating or stupefying drug is properly 
classed under the term ‘‘soft drinks.” The 
probable origin of “soft,” in this connection, 
was the need of a word in contradistinction 
to “hard” cider. Intoxication is not pro- 
duced by alcohol alone. Intoxication means 
poisoning, and the poisoning agent is objec- 
tionable, even in quantities which do not 
produce visible intoxication. Toxic effects 
do not come at a bound. , They are pro- 
gressive; for evil, as well as good, may pro- 
gress. The first small dose of an intoxicant 
must of necessity contribute to the intoxi- 
cating effect, because if the first dose is not 
taken, intoxication will not ensue. Intoxi- 
cation is not the high tower of a building. 
It includes its foundation stones as well. 
The first drink contributes to drunkenness 
as well as the last drink. 


What Are True Soft Drinks? 


The true soft drink is one which is palat- 
able, cooling, andinnocuous. It contains no 
drug or concoction which is in any sense 
intoxicating or habit-forming. It is com- 
posed essentially of water, preferably car- 
bonated with pure carbon dioxide, together 
with a syrup made of sugar and flavored 
with a fruit or harmless essence. We might 
even go further, and say that an unobjec- 
tionable soft drink may contain tonic sub- 
stances, such as extracts of bitter barks, or 
other vegetable substances which are tonic 
and otherwise harmless. Even many condi- 
mental substances are employed in making 
soft drinks, such as ginger, and to a certain 
extent pepper and other such materials, to 
which objection cannot reasonably be made, 
if the product is properly labeled. 

The water which is employed in the man- 
ufacture of these beverages should be pure, 
free from contamination, and not kept in 
contact with lead. Very often lead pipes 


are used to conduct the carbonated water. 


from its container to the soda fountain. 
There are often substances in natural waters 
which act upon lead and dissolve quantities 
of it, which thus may become mingled with 
the drink. 

Every precaution should be taken to 
avoid contamination of this kind. Absolute 
cleanliness about the soda-water fountain 
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must be observed, as to the containers, the 
glass cylinders, and the drinking glasses 
which are employed, and the flavors and 
syrups which are used. A glass which has 
been used by one person should not be used 
again until sterilized, and this is best done 
by boiling water, though it may also be 
accomplished by a dilute solution of car- 
bolic acid, peroxide of hydrogen, or other 
disinfecting agent. The disinfecting agent, 
moreover, should not be poisonous, as is 
mercuric chloride, for instance. If a disin- 
fecting agent is employed, the glass, after 
disinfection, should be washed with pure, 
distilled, sterilized water, until all trace of 
the disinfectant has disappeared. The 
ordinary method of washing glasses in a 
trough under the counter, where the water 
is seldom changed, has nothing whatever to ~ 
commend it. 

It is better that the glasses should remain 
unwashed than to be subjected to such 
treatment. 

There are some kinds of soft drinks which 
are called root beers, just as there are others 
which are called ginger ales. The term ° 
“beer,” or “ale,” is improperly used with a 
soft drink, because the true soft drink has 
never undergone any fermentation, nor 
does it contain alcohol in any appreciable 
amounts. “The terms “‘beer” and “ale” 


_have come into general use just as the term 


“tea”? has come into general use to desig- 
nate an infusion of almost any kind. 

By reason of this general understanding 
it could not be held that such phrases as 
root beer or ginger ale are cases of mis- 
branding, although they are near the border 
line. However, ginger ales in which the 
pungent principle is capsicum (pepper), as 
is often the case, are undoubtedly mis- 
branded, for such concoctions should be 
known as capsicum ale or pepper ale, in- 
stead of ginger ale. It is a very common 
practice to substitute large quantities of 
capsicum for ginger in the product known 
as ginger ale, and in some cases the ginger 
is entirely left out. With neither ginger nor 
ale present the name must be conceded to 
be somewhat misleading, even though sanc- 
tioned by custom! 


Preservatives in Soft Drinks 
There are some forms of soft drinks which 
are bottled and kept often for a long while 


before use, which tend to ferment and be- 
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come unpalatable and unpotable on stand- 
ing. There is perhaps no real reason for 
bottling soft drinks, as they can be made at 
a moment’s notice at any drug store or any 
soda fountain. Nevertheless the trade has 
grown to latge dimensions, and it is not my 
purpose here to open a crusade against bot- 
tled soft drinks. The important point is to 
be certain that they are not preserved by 
added chemical preservatives, so called, 
because all of these bodies which arrest 
fermentation and kill the germ cell must of 
necessity be more or less injurious. 

The best way to preserve a soft drink of 
this kind is to subject it to complete pas- 
teurization, or even sterilization, after the 
bottles are filled. This, of course, implies 
that the bottles be made of sufficient 
strength to withstand the pressure engen- 
dered by a temperature high enough to effect 
complete sterilization. On the other hand, 
if soft drinks are made as ordered, they 
need not be bottled nor sterilized, as the 
ingredients which they contain need not 
necessarily be mixed until the potion is 
ready to be drunk. 

The use of such preservative agents as 
sulphur dioxide, salicylic acid, benzoic acid, 
or their compounds is highly reprehensible 
and should be guarded against. 


Kinds of Soft Drinks 


The names and kinds of soft drinks are 

legion. There is no question about names, 
provided they are not misleading, so that 
any fancy name which a manufacturer may 
choose, which is not descriptive or decep- 
tive, may be employed. It would be wiser, 
however, if dealers could understand that 
it is less important to invent some new 
name for an old beverage, than to have that 
beverage of the best quality, of the most 
appetizing kind, and served in the most 
sanitary manner. 
’ Products cannot be sold successfully for a 
long time under any special name or brand, 
unless they are themselves of excellent 
quality. Everyone has noticed how rapidly 
many of the popular names disappear. For 
instance, the names of many patent medi- 
cines that were familiar to our childhood 
are only memories in later life, and another 
striking example of the coming and passing 
of names is furnished by the trade in cigars 
and cigarettes. Almost as prolific is the 
nomenclature of soft drinks. 


Far more fruitful, however, has been the 
creation of special names for those bever- 
ages, masquerading largely as soft drinks, 
to which some stimulating or habit-forming 
drug has been added. The President’s 
Homes Commission, created by President 
Roosevelt in 1908, submitted a report to the 
Senate on the 8th of January, 1909, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 
Among other excellent features of this re- 
markable work are articles on the tobacco 
habit, the alcohol question, and the drug 
habit. 


Drinks Which Contained Extract of Coca 


Under the caption “The Drug Habit” 
there is a most interesting article on the dan- 
ger of soft drinks containing habit-forming 
drugs. More than a hundred beverages of 
this kind were collected, all of which con- 
tained either caffein or extract of coca leaf, or 
some other habit-forming or dangerous drug. 

On page 372 of the President’s Homes 
Commission report it is stated: 


During the past decade soda fountain specialties 
containing caffein, extract of kola nut and extract of 
coca leaf, the active principle of which is cocain, 
have been offered in considerable quantities and, 
due to extensive advertising, both as beverages and 
as headache remedies and nerve tonics, their sale 
has assumed large proportions... . 

It is well known that some of these products are 
mixed under the most insanitary conditions. The 
sugar, water, and drug material will be dumped into 
a pot standing in the cellar of some low building, or 
even a stable, where the ceiling is covered with dust, 
cobwebs, and dirt of all descriptions and the floor 
littered with filth. The steam from the boiling 
kettle, condensing on the ceiling, collects the dirt in 
the drops of water and this soon falls back into the 
mixture. 


Aside, however, from any insanitary con- 
ditions in which such beverages are pre- 
pared, it is the part of wisdom to abstain 
from all beverages of this character. The 
American boy, girl, woman and man are all 
overstimulated, and the general use of such 
stimulating and habit-forming drinks, espe- 
cially when it is considered that these bever- 
ages are taken usually between meals and 
on stomachs more or less empty, is alto- 
gether bad and to be avoided. 


Saccharin in Soft Drinks 


In order that the syrups should be less 
likely to ferment, those which were in- 
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tended to be kept for use at soda fountains 
have been found from time to time to be 
sweetened with saccharin. Attention has 
- already been called to the intense sweetness 
of this product, said to be five hundred times 
greater than that of cane sugar, and further 
to the fact that it is not fermentable. Thus, 
by the use of saccharin instead of sugar, a 
more stable product is secured, which can 
be kept longer and which does not undergo 
any deterioration due to fermentation. 
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Absolute cleanliness about the soda- 
to the containers, the glass cyl- 
which are employed, and the 

= used. A glass which has 
should not be used 


While it is admitted that 
saccharin does tend to pre- 
vent fermentation, by making it possible 
to leave out the fermentable matter, it 
does not follow that its use is desirable. 
While its taste is sweet, its after-taste is un- 
pleasant. It is not a food substance. It 
passes from the body unchanged. It de- 
ceives the taste, and places an additional 
burden on the excretory organs. Its use in 
soft drinks should not be permitted. 
Of particular interest in this connection 
is a letter recently received from the De- 


. 





water fountain must be observed, as 
inders, and the drinking glasses 
flavors and syrups which are 

been used by one person 

again until sterilized 


partment of Public Health of 
Cleveland, Ohio, contain- 
ing the following statement: 


After eight months of fighting I ob- 
tained convictions in each case (that 
is, fourteen arrests of soft-drink man- 
ufacturers who were using saccharin jn their prod- 
ucts), and have renewed the fight upon the use 
of saccharin with the result that its use in soft 
drinks is now practically abandoned locally. The 
latest Food Inspection Decision, 142, relating to 
saccharin and food, appears rather ambiguous to 
me, inasmuch as soft drinks, or pickles for instance, 
containing saccharin, would have to be classified as a 
drug. What is your opinion in this matter? 


My opinion can be expressed in the words 
of a prominent canner of this country, who, 
commenting on the saccharin decision, 
writes: “What is the good of a pure food 
law if it can be twisted around like this 
until it ‘works backward’?” This salient 
criticism was called forth by an advertise- 
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ment issued by the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, manufacturers of saccharin. The 
remarkable ‘‘dodger” issued by them reads 
as follows: 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
HAS GIVEN PERMISSION T0 USE 


SACCHARIN 
IN FOOD PRODUCTS 


if the container bears a label as follows: 


“This ( propuer ) is sweetened with Saccharin for the benefit of those to 


whom Sugar is harmful or deleterious.” 


This label carries an argument in favor of the use of Saccharin instead of Sugar 
itis a well established fact that Sugar is harmful to many. whereas, the Referee 
Board of Scientific Experts has determined, after a long and thorough investigation, that 
Saccharin is neither harmful nor injurious in Food Products in the quantities in which it 


is practical to use it. nor does Saccharin alter or affect the quality of the food, and has so 


reported to the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Saccharin is not intended as a food. but simply as a condiment to give taste, 


to the food, the same as salt or pepper 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL WORKS 


Manufacturers of SACCHARIN 
SAINT LOUIS 


A misleading advertisement showing how the so-called Federal Pure 


Food law may be perverted 


Compare this adroit statement with the 
wording of the decision itself, and see how 
quickly the whole camel gets into the tent 
when the federal officials enforcing the law 
leave a loophole in their decisions for the 
insertion of his nose! 

After stating that the Referee Board had 
found saccharin injurious when over three- 
tenths of a gram daily was taken for a con- 
siderable period, and citing points pro and 
con. as to whether the consumer would be 
apt to ingest an injurious amount if the 
chemical were permitted to be added to 
foods, federal Food Inspection Decision 142 
concludes as follows: 


However this may be, it is plain, from the finding 
of the Referee Board, that the substitution of sac- 
charin for sugar lowers the quality of the food. The 
only use of saccharin in foods is as a sweetener, and 
when it is so used, it inevitably displaces the sugar of 
an equivalent sweetening power. Sugar has a food 
value and saccharin has none.’ It appears, there- 
fore, that normal foods sweetened with saccharin 
are adulterated under the law. 

In making this decision we are not unmindful of 
the fact that persons suffering from certain diseases 
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may be directed by their physicians to abstain from 
the use of sugar. In cases of this kind, saccharin is 
often prescribed as a substitute sweetening agent. 
This decision will not in any manner interfere with 
such a use of saccharin. The Food and Drugs Act 
provides that any substance which is 
intended to be used for the prevention, 
cure, or mitigation of disease is a drug, 
and a product containing saccharin 
and plainly labeled to show that the 
mixture is intended for the use of those 
persons who, on account of disease 
must abstain from the use of sugar, 
falls within the class of drugs and is 
not affected by this decision. 





Loosely worded and inade- 
quate as the decision is, its will- 
ful perversion in the advertise- 
ment reproduced herewith 
shows to what lengths the manu- 
facturers of chemical preserva- 
tives will go to increase their 
commercial gains, at the expense — 
of both the pocketbook and the 
health of the public. 

In connection with these two 
illustrations, a quotation from 
The Liquid Bottler, a trade maga- 
zine, is of interest. Referring to 
this decision, and the same mis- 
leading circular issued by the 
Monsanto Company, The Liquid 
Bottler says: 


It will be seen that this circular may easily mis- 
lead, because a superficial reading of it may fail to 
get the point that the government permits the use 
of saccharin only in foods prepared especially for 
diabetics or others to whom sugar is harmful. If - 
this proves to be the case, the bottling industry, 
which has happily been freed from the nuisance of 
the fellow who used saccharin to enable him to quote 
a cut price, is in danger of getting back into the old 
trouble. 

Our advice to bottlers everywhere is to make a 
determined stand against the use of saccharin in any 
quantity for any purpose, not that saccharin is 
harmful for a food—if it had been The Liguid 
would never have sold it—but that its use was so 
grossly abused as to bring the whole soda water bottling 
industry into sad disrepute. 


The italics are the author’s. It is thus 
seen that even from a commercial point of 
view a fair-minded person, not interested in 
the sale of saccharin, admits the commercial 
abuses arising from the substitution of such 
a product as saccharin for a natural food 
like sugar. 

The aggressive work of the city health 
officials of Cleveland and the appreciation 
of the commercial ethics of the situation, as 
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evidenced by the trade paper quoted, stand 
out in sharp contrast to the evasive, loosely 
worded decision issued by the federal Gov- 
ernment and the very disingenuous and 
menacing use made of this decision by its 
misleading interpretation by a firm manu- 
facturing saccharin. 

That Chief Chemist Taussig’s crusade in 
Cleveland has borne good fruit is shown by 
the results of this year’s inspection, which 
revealed only two cases of adulteration with 
saccharin out of thirty samples, as compared 
with fourteen cases of adulteration out of 
the products of fourteen factories whose 
output was sampled last year. A wholesale 
improvement of this kind shows what it 
means to have a real food law vigorously 
administered. And the manufacturers do 
not seem to have given up in despair, 
either. 


Queer Soft Drink Doings in Illinois 


A remarkable set of rulings on soft drinks 
has been drawn up by Thomas E. Lannen, 
attorney, on behalf of the Independent Bot- 
tlers’ Protective Association of Illinois, but 
more remarkable still is the statement made 
in the American Bottler for May 15, to the 
effect that Food Commissioner Jones has 
adopted these as the official rulings for the 
State of Hlinois. A few examples will show 
their tenor: 


. . . The name ginger ale is a sufficient labeling 
for the product which has been commonly known 
for many years past as ginger ale. When sugar color 
—that is caramel color—is used in ginger ale its 
presence need not be declared. The same is true of 
the presence of capsicum. Sugar color and capsicum 
are ingredients covered by the name ginger ale. 

The name root beer is a sufficient labeling for the 
product which has been commonly known for sev- 
eral years as root beer. The presence of sugar color 
need not be declared, the same being covered by 
the name root beer. 


And so on. If a certain stopper is used 
the labeling need be only on the case in which 
the goods are delivered; saccharin must not 
be used under the present ruling; iron and 
pepsin drinks must contain iron and pepsin 
respectively, and only certified coal-tar 
colors are to be used. 

The American Bottler further comments: 
“The inconsistencies of the above rulings 
are too apparent to require any comment. 
It is obvious also that they will not raise 
the standard of bottled beverages in the 
state of Illinois.” 


The spectacle of an attorney widely 
known for his aggressive defense of food 
cases against the. government, now openly 
representing a trade association and dictat- 
ing rulings to the state food commissioner, 
seems to suggest that the item wandered 
out of the joke column; but the trade 
journal so reports it in good faith. Such 
happenings are-of interest to all who 
believe in food legislation and its enforce- 
ment, whatever state they may live in, 
and especially to those who are buying for 
children. 

An article on this subject, and of similar 
tenor, appeared in the National Bottlers’ 
Gazette for May 5. In it is a full list of 
what are termed the “official rulings for 
the state of Illinois” on soft drinks, and 
this comment follows: 


There are some glaring inconsistencies in the 
above official regulations —inconsistencies, we 
think, that, like bad pennies, will come home to 
roost sooner or later. To declare that all “kola” 
drinks must have “genuine” kola extract in; that 
all “iron” drinks must have iron in; that pepsin 
ginger ale must have “pepsin in”—may be all right 
from a punctilious point of view, but how could any 
pure food commissioner make such rulings and in the 
same breath allow sarsaparilla to go without ‘“‘sarsa- 
parilla”; chocolate without “chocolate”? Con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel indeed! Now, take the 
“rulings” on “lemon” and ‘‘orange.”” Under such 
a banner, for such drinks, any old thing could be 
made to go. Rule 17 says: ‘‘All goods must be 
labeled,” etc., but Rule 19 says that if a certain 
bottle is used you don’t have to label. 

Taking the official rulings as they are, somebody 
should be ashamed of themselves. They are ‘‘rot- 
ten’’—we mean the rulings. It is just such actions 
on the part of the trade ‘that condemns the 
trade. 


Denial by State Analyst 


Anxious to learn all I could about this 
matter, I sent a query to Mr. T. J. Bryan, 
Illinois state analyst, and from him have 
received a letter in which he says: 


In reply to your questions I wish to state that I 
have seen no publication except that in the American 
Bottler, which does not give a correct statement of 
facts. This department has issued no rules or regu- 
lations specifically applying to soft drinks as differ- 
entiated from other foods. .. . 

Never to my knowledge has a single rule of this 
department had its form suggested by any food 
manufacturer or an attorney acting for one. Mr. 
Jones has always consulted me with reference to 
these rules before they were issued. He has not 
consulted me with reference to any rulings relating 
only to soft drinks, but assures me that he will con- 
sult me in the future with reference to all rules to be 
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adopted by the department, as he has in the past. 
I can assure you that I shall not recommend any 
rulings which will permit the use of color to conceal 
inferiority or make an article look better or of 
greater value than it really is; nor will I recommend 
that permission be given manufacturers to use any 
added ingredients without proper notification to the 
consumer... . 


Proper Drinking of a Soft Drink 


Assuming that a soft drink is properly 
made of wholesome materials, and usually 
of carbonated water, attention should be 
called to the method of drinking it. Two 
points are to be observed on an occasion of 
this kind: first, that the quantity of mate- 
rial consumed is not over-large, and second, 
that it is drunk slowly, sip by sip, and not 
gulped at a single draught. The temptation 
to drink rapidly is great. The beverage is 
palatable, cool and sparkling, the thirst is 
great, and hence it is hard to resist the 
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temptation to drink glass after glass, and 
to do so rapidly. But such a procedure 
would be a grave mistake. 

It is not good hygiene to load up the 
stomach, when more or less empty of solid 
food, with huge drafts of an ice-cold liquid, 
no matter how palatable it may be. More 
than that, rapid drinking requires, appar- 
ently, a larger quantity to allay the thirst, 
because the sense of thirst does not im- 
mediately disappear, and another glass is 
demanded. On the other hand, if one 
drinks slowly and waits for a proper in- 
terval, a smaller quantity of the beverage 
will allay this thirst. There is danger, es- 
pecially in hot weather, of cooling the coats 
of the stomach too rapidly, which interferes 


‘materially with subsequent digestive proc- 


esses. There is this advice, therefore, to 
be followed: Drink slowly, and do not drink 
too much at a time. 


Rice Should Not Be White 


By Harvey W. Wiley 


CORRESPONDENT of the North 
A American, of Philadelphia, says it 

looks idiotic for those who make 
regulations under the Food and Drugs Act 
to tell an importer of rice that he can coat it 
with glucose and talcum, and then say to 
the millions of merchants, ‘‘The moment 
you sell a pound, or package, of said rice so 
treated, you must stamp said pound, or 
package, of rice, thus coated, with the 
phrase ‘glucose and talcum.’” 

The correspondent referred to is quite 
right. It is idiotic. Not only idiotic, but 
illegal, and it illustrates the tendency on the 
part of those charged with the enforcement 
of state and national food laws to condone 
offenses, and to construe such laws in favor 
of the manufacturer and dealer. 

The coating of rice is undoubtedly an 
- adulteration. Glucose is used to make the 
talcum stick, and the talcum is used to give 
a deathly white tint to the rice. Aside from 
any question of health, the coating of rice is 
purely and simply deception and is clearly 
an adulteration. But the matter assumes 
a more serious aspect when the relation of 
polished rice to health is considered. Emi- 
nent physicians in Japan and in the Philip- 
pines are agreed that polished rice is the 
chief causative of beri-beri, a much dreaded 
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intestinal disease which has slain thousands 
in the last few years. 

The coating which is removed by polish- 
ing contains practically all of the protein 
and the other minor constituents of the rice; 
what is left is almost entirely starch. While 
it is not claimed that a starchy diet will pro- 
duce beri-beri, it is undoubtedly true that it 
induces a state of malnutrition which pre- 
disposes to this infection. Cases of this 
disease have been successfully treated by 
collecting the discarded parts of polished 
rice and giving them as a remedy, further 
proving the accuracy of the theory. 

Let us go back to the use of the unpolished 
rice. What matter if it is not so white, pro- 
vided it is more wholesome? Dealers who 
in the interest of the public health have 
endeavored to substitute the unpolished for 
the polished rice have had great difficulty in 
selling their product. Consumers are used 
to the white and glistening rice and look 
with suspicion upon the dingy and some- 
what discolored natural grains. The same 
prejudice has to be overcome which was en- 
countered when the millers attempted to 
substitute unbleached for bleached flour 
because the natural flour had a creamy tint, 
and the bread no longer possessed a deathly 
whiteness. It was thought to be adulter- 
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ated. When, however, the consumer real- 
izes that the creamy tint is the natural tint 
of flour and that pure whiteness is a mark of 
inferiority instead of excellence, and when 
he discovers that the taste and flavor of the 
unbleached laaf are superior to those of the 
bleached, the prejudice rapidly disappears. 

It is difficult, I imagine, at the present 
time to secure unpolished rice in the general 
market. If the housewife will ask every 
day that her grocer furnish her with unpol- 
ished rice she will not have to wait long to 
secure what she desires. 

Rice is a’ deservedly popular dish, espe- 
cially for those engaged in hard physical 
Jabor. It is not, like some other cereals, an 
ideal diet, but when eaten with peas, beans, 
or lean meat, its deficiency in protein is sup- 
plied and its wholesomeness is increased. 

We should also learn the simple and cor- 
rect way of cooking rice. The grains of rice 
should be dropped slowly into a large excess 
of boiling water and thus kept rapidly in 
motion during the cooking process. The 


grains are thereby kept separated and the 
rice is not presented in a sticky, agglutina- 
tive mass, as is often the case. After the 
boiling is completed the water may be 
poured off and the grains of rice well dried 
by keeping them over the fire at such a 
temperature as not to burn the particles 
in contact with the dish. 

As has been intimated, rice is largely a 
fuel, and thus supplies the heat necessary for 
the production of energy. When polished 
it is not a tissue builder, except that it may 
be converted to some extent into fat. Un- 
polished, it has a considerable value as a 
tissue builder, both on account of the min- 
eral substance it contains and the increased 
protein content. 

Rice is not a suitable food for infants and 
very young children whose powers for 
digesting starch are not fully developed. 
For the man who walks, or plows, or builds 
walls, or engages in other similar and honor- 
able professions, rice, when unpolished, 
affords a splendid food. 


An Opium Bonpfre- 


ba toarvey Wa: Wiley 


REMARKABLE bonfire took place 
A in Washington Street, San Fran- 

cisco, on May 9g, due to the action of 
the Board of Pharmacy in condemning 
$20,000 worth of opium, morphin, cocain, 
and opium-smoking outfits. The appa- 
ratus and drugs were all piled together and 
the torch applied by J. O. McKowan of 
Livermore, president of the Pharmacy 
Board of California. 

The fire department was on hand to 
watch for accidents, and this proved to be a 
wise precaution, for the drugs and apparatus 
together produced a fire of great dimensions, 
the heat cracking the windows and blistering 
the fronts of near-by stores so that they had 
to be protected from further damage by 
turning water upon them. According to 
the account, ‘‘The flames grew with dan- 
gerous rapidity, and the choking smoke 
spread its heavy mantle over Chinatown 
like a pall upon the dead. Through the 
glare and blaze could be seen the writhing 
shapes of silver-mounted pipes crawling out 
of the intense heat like snakes entrapped in 
a forest fire. Warped and tangled pieces of 
metal, as they rolled out of the fire to the 


blistering roadway, were the only remnants 
of what were once opium bowls and trays.” 

This event shows with what vigor the 
national and state authorities are pressing 
the campaign against the dangerous habits 
of the improper use of these drugs. This 
magazine, will have a great deal to say in 
the future respecting the means which are 
necessary to restrict and to exterminate the 
use of habit-forming drugs for other than 
strictly medicinal purposes. The opposition 
to the work of repressing these practices 
does not come so much from the poor vic- 
tims who suffer as it does from the mercen- 
ary spirit which seeks always to increase 
trade at no matter what expense. 

This principle was splendidly illustrated a 
few days ago in the District of Columbia, 
when a bill seeking to extend the avenues of 
trade in drugs of this kind was discussed 
before the Senate committee on the District 
of Columbia. All the druggists of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are allowed by law to sell 
opium, morphin, and other habit-forming 
drugs in certain restricted quantities, with- 
out the prescription of a physician, but in 
any greater quantities than those specified 
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by the law a physician’s prescription is nec- 
essary. The sale, however, in all cases is re- 
stricted to registered pharmacists. Lately 
those who deal in dental specialties (meaning 
apparatus, et cetera, for dental work) con- 
ceived the idea that they would also like to 
have the privilege of selling these drugs, and 
an amendment was proposed to the phar- 
macy bill of the District permitting them to 
do so. The representative of the dental 
hhouses appeared before the committee and 
argued tearfully for the same rights in trade 
for his clients as the druggists held, and 
that, too, without going to the trouble of 
registering as pharmacists. 

The Board of Pharmacy, together with 
Dr. Hamilton Wright, who has been the dip- 
lomatic representative of this government 
at the several international congresses for 
the suppression of the opium habit, and the 
Contributing Editor of this magazine ap- 
peared before the committee in opposition 
to the proposed amendment. Up to the 
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present writing. we have not yet learned 
what the Senate committee on the District 
of Columbia has done in the matter, but it 
seems almost incredible that it could do 
anything less than to make an unfavorable 
report in the matter. 

Drug addiction is peculiarly an American 
habit. Although it exists in certain locali- 
ties of other countries, it is almost universal 
in the United States. The drugs are not 
necessarily opium, morphin, or cocain, but 
they are very apt to be alcohol, caffein and 
other deleterious or habit-forming materials. 
We are anxious to stop the habit of “taking 
something,”’ which is so peculiarly American. 
Drugs are useful only when used skillfully 
and in the hands of competent physicians. 
When used indiscriminately, drugs may 
prove to be a greater curse than blessing. 

The burning of this opium and the imple- 
ments used for smoking opium is a happy 
omen of the beginning of the end of drug 
addiction in this country. 


New York’s' New Weights and Measures Law 


By Harvey Wr Wiley 


Every step of progress toward honest weights and measures is of vital interest to the whole country. 
Readers far and wide will find Dr. Wiley’s observations upon this subject of value to them. 


XPERIENCE has shown that 
E the average short weight 
amounts to from 5.to ro per 
cent. of the amount purchased. 
Does not this constitute a direct 
contribution to the high cost of liv- 
ing? I firmly believe that it is 
an important factor and that if the 
consumer could uniformly get full 
weight, a reduction of almost 1o per 
cent. in the cost of foodstuffs would 
be effected. 

A bill introduced into the As- 
sembly of New York by Frank- 
lin Brooks has been signed by 
the governor and has become 
alaw. ‘There are several inter- 
esting provisions in this act, in 
which the housekeepers, and 
especially those resident in New 
York, are interested. 

It requires, with certain ex- 


ceptions, that all commodities Unless you watch the scales, 
pounds 
common 
i Many a “‘pint”’ bottle holds 
less than a pint 


be sold by weight or measure. short 
A few commodities, such as eggs, 
et cetera, are sold by numerica 
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count, and certain vegetables may 
be sold by the head or bunch. The 
second provision requires that con- 
tainers shall be multiples or parts of 
a standard. For instance, the 
standard barrel is described as con- 
taining 750 cubic inches, and the 
dimensions and shape of a stand- 
ard barrel are also given. The 
head diameter is 17.8 inches, length 
of stave 28.5 inches, bilge not less 
than 64 inches outside measure- 
ment, and distance between 
heads not less than 26 inches. 
Other standard weights and 
measures have a size fixed by 
law. A container is defined as 
every kind of a package which 
is used for the measuring or 
transporting of definite quan- 
tities of food products, but does 
not include temporary recept- 
acles employed for distributing 
them after they have been 
measured, weighed or sold.. For 
instance, a basket in which 


are very 


* 
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fruits are exposed for sale must have a 
standard volume of some kind but the basket 
in which it is sent to the consumer after its 
purchase is not required to be a standard. 

It is not expected that laws of this kind 
can be so construed as to meet every criti- 
cism. There is one point in the New 
York law, however, to which adverse criti- 
cism should be directed. It is in that part 
of the phraseology of the act which, after 
prescribing standard weights, measures, 
and volumes, permits a reasonable varia- 
tion. The language used is as follows: “A 
reasonable variation of the capacity speci- 
fied shall be allowed.” Ex- 
perience has shown that 
reasonable variations are al- 
ways against the consumer; 
that is, heretofore any 
variations of any given 
weight or volume have been 
found always on the minus side. 


Defects in the New Law 


A regulation made under the 
national law requires that, while 
reasonable variations are tol- 
erated, they must vary as much 
above as below the given weight 
or measure. In the New York 
law this feature is omitted, 
and it will be found, undoubt- 
edly, that the interpretation 
given the concession written in 4 
the law will be always against 
the consumer. 

There is also written into the 
law a word which will make it 
extremely difficult to enforce it 
properly. This is found in the 
section which prescribes -how 
the law shall be enforced. The language 
of the act is as follows: “When after such 
examination there is cause to believe that 
a provision of section seventeen has been 
intentionally violated the state superin- 
tendent of weights and measures shall, after 
notifying in writing the person so accused 
of such accusation, certify the results to 
the attorney-general with a copy of the 
results of the examination duly authenti- 
cated under oath by the official making 
examination.” Under this phraseology it 
will always be necessary to prove intent 
before anyone can be convicted of offending 
this law regulating weights and measures. 


are. 





Many a ‘quart ” basket 
holds considerably less than 
two pints 
Bottles are made to look 
more capacious than they 
These two hold the 

same quantity 


In point of fact, in so far as the fraud on 
the consumer is concerned, it is just as 
great whether the short weight is intentional 
or not. It has been the custom of late in 
all legislatures, in placing laws of this char- 
acter, to leave out such words as ‘“‘inten- 
tional,” “wilful,” “knowingly” and so forth, 
because it has been found that laws which 
contain such limitations are practically use- 
less. In other words, the principle of these 
laws is to protect the consumer, and there- 
fore it is not necessary to consider the in- 
tent to defraud or injure. 

In reading over.an act so excellent in the 
main as this one is, it is 
with a feeling of regret that 
it is found that no provision 
is incorporated looking to a 
simpler method of weights 
and measures. It is diffi- 
cult to remember the size 
of a standard barrel as given 
by the act, or a bushel or gal- 
lon, or the length of any given 
measure, when all these values 
are wholly independent of each 
other and are not correlated in 
any way. If we should begin 
by incorporating into acts the 
use of alternates of measure- 
ment, we would gradually ap- 
proach that period of evolution 
which would lead us to give up 
our present barbarous system 
of measures, and adopt the 
metric, or scientific, system. 

The New York law, there- 
fore, not only should define 
these weights and volumes in 
terms of the ordinary values in 
use, but should give an alterna- 
tive standard, in meters for 
length, in kilograms for weight, and in liters 
for volume. It might be possible to pre- 
serve most of our common names of weights 
and measures and apply them to the simple 
metric system. For instance, a pound 
would be called one half kilogram, a meter 
a yard, and a quart a liter. The weights 
or volumes of the different measures are 
very nearly the same, a meter differing more 
from a yard than a quart does from a liter, 
or a pound from a half kilogram. 

In the interests of economy and accuracy 
it is hoped that the housekeepers of the 
country will favor the introduction of the 
metric system. 
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The Misleading Guaranty Clause 


On Food Labels, Which Deceives the Consumer by Giving the Impres- 
sion that the Government Guarantees the Purity of the Product 


_By Harvey W. Wiley 


The guaranty clause, with the manufacturer’s serial number, exists merely to enable the 
buyer to find the guilty party, provided the product turns out to be impure or dishonest. 


NE of the inspectors of the United 
States Bureau of Chemistry, on 
alighting from a trainin the South, was 

attracted by a large crowd of colored people 
who had gathered around a street vender. 
Business seemed to be particularly good, and 
he noticed that the salesman was handing 
over his packages and receiving his money 
just about as fast as he could manipulate 
the proceeding. At the same time he was 
talking volubly and exhorting the audience 
in a manner which warranted closer scrutiny. 

On approaching the crowd the inspector 
was interested to see that he was selling 
some patent nostrum or cure-all, which, of 
course, was perfectly valueless, and selling it 
rapidly, because of his assurance that each 
one of them who could read could see upon 
the label that this remedy was wholly guaran- 
teed by Uncle Sam, and those who could not 
read, he said, could ask those who could, to be 
sure’that he was telling them no falsehood. 

Assured of the excellence of the product 
by the fluent salesman and the guaranty 
phrase on the label, the poor people were 
being duped to an enormous extent. Even 
the assurance on the part of the inspector 
that this guaranty was not of the govern- 
ment, met with no recognition in the light of 
the evidence which was visible and audible. 

I have been told by traveling salesmen 
that the venders of this or that product, 
even if it is a valuable one, often assure 
the purchasers that the guaranty phrase 
indicates that the product has received 
government recognition. 

The guaranty clause which the buyer finds 
upon the package or bottle is a manufac- 
turer’s mark of identification and his claim 
that the product therein is pure and according 
tothe label. Should the government analy- 
sis or inspection find the product impure, or 
not in accordance with the claims made for 
it, the manufacturer, wholesaler, or jobber is 
liable to prosecution, even though the clause 
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is duly printed on the label. The history of 
the guaranty clause may well be given here. 
When the committee which was appointed 
to draft the rules and regulations for the 
enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act 
met, among the many points which were 
presented for its consideration was the repre- 
sentation made by dealers that the giving 
of a separate written guaranty for each in- 
voice of goods sold would entail an amount 
of work which might readily be avoided. 
Many plans were proposed for simplifying 
the matter. Among others was the proposi- 
tion that the manufacturer might file a 
written guaranty of all his products with the 
secretary of agriculture, and be assigned a 
number for this guaranty, and this number, 
with a phrase to show its nature, should be 
printed upon the label of each package. 
The law under which this arrangement is 
made reads as follows: : 


Sec. 9. That no dealer shall be prosecuted under 
the provisions of this act when he can establish a 
guaranty signed by the wholesaler, jobber, manu- 
facturer, or other party residing in the United States, 
from whom he purchases such articles, to the effect 
that the same is not adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of this act, designating it. Said 
guaranty, to afford protection, shall contain the 
name and address of the party or parties making the 
sale of such articles to such dealer, and in such case 
said party or parties shall be amenable to the prose- 
cutions, fines, and other penalties which would 
attach, in due course, to the dealer under the pro- 
visions of this act. 


The first regulation which was agreed 
upon by Mr. S. N. D. North, representa- 
tive of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Mr. J. L. Gerry, representative of 
the Treasury Department, and the Contrib- 
uting Editor of this magazine, the repre- 
sentative of the Department of Agriculture, 
read as follows: 


A general guaranty may be filed with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by the manufacturer or dealer 
and be given a serial number, which number shall 


. 


Department 


appear on each and every package of goods sold 
under such guaranty with the words ‘‘ Guaranteed 
under the food and drugs act, June 30, 1906.” 


Owing to the general misinterpretation of 
the terms of this regulation, to such a degree 
that even highly educated people were mis- 
led into the belief that the guaranty men- 
tioned was that of the Department of Agri- 
culture, it became necessary to amend the 
regulation so as to avoid, if possible, this 
wrong construction.. Accordingly, on De- 
cember 8, 1908, the regulation was amended 
by requiring the insertion of the name of the 
guarantor,’so that the phrase would read 
“Guaranteed by John Doe under the Food 
and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906.” 


But even this amended regulation has not: 


been sufficient to. remove all doubt. It 
appears that even at the present time there 
are many people who are convinced that the 
guaranty mentioned is given after an exam- 
ination of the product has been made by the 
officials of the Department of Agriculture 
and it has been found in every respect to 
comply with the law. To such an extent 
has the abuse of this situation grown that a 
bill has been introduced in Congress specif- 
ically forbidding the use of any such guar- 
anty phrase upon a product which is affected 
in any way by the Food and Drugs Act. 
Perhaps a simpler solution, however, 


would be to drop the phrase “Guaranteed 
by, et cetera” altogether, and to have 
printed upon the label merely a number, 
designated as a serial number, or in some 
way so as not to indicate that it has any 
connection, directly or indirectly, with the 
United States government. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the 
makers of this regulation had no idea that it 
would be misunderstood, for if this had been 
the case it would have been couched in such 
language at the start as to avoid misinter- 
pretation. The Department of Agriculture 
does not in any circumstance examine for 
manufacturers or dealers any product com- 
ing under the Food and Drugs Act, nor does 
it give any certificate of excellence or other- 
wise to any such product. All claims, 
therefore, that this guaranty number is 
given by the government as an assurance of 
quality or character, are simply misleading 
and deceptive. The sole purpose of the 
serial number and the guaranty clause is to 
identify the product, so that the innocent 
retailer or purchaser of a deleterious article 
may be able to fix the responsibility for the 
product upon the original manufacturer, 
and thus take advantage of the wise provi- 
sion of the law which protects the innocent 
dealer and punishes the guilty manufac- 
turer. 


Readers’ Questions Answered 


Dr. Wiley welcomes questions concerning food products, beverages, drugs and medicines, and 
hygiene and sanitation generally. These will be answered through these pages, so far as possible. 


Readers desiring personal replies must enclose return postage. 


Address Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 1120 


Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Color of Vanilla Extract 


N answer to the inquiry of Mrs. P., of 

Kansas City, respecting the color of 

vanilla extract, I desire to make the 
foilowing statement: 

In Mr. Henry Everett Barnard’s article 
in Goop HousEKEEPING, to which Mrs. P. 
refers, that author undoubtedly spoke of 
artificial coloring, and not of the natural 
color which vanilla extract has. A genuine 
vanilla extract has naturally a brown, and 
sometimes deep brown, or amber color. 
Mr. Barnard shows that he refers to arti- 
ficial coloring in his article by his remarks 
concerning the detection of caramel. Inmi- 
tation vanilla extracts, made by dissolving 


coumarin and vanillin in diluted alcohol, 
are naturally colorless. In order to make 
the deception more complete they are 
colored with burnt sugar, so as to imitate 
the natural color of the real vanilla extract. 
Often the imitation extract is mixed with 
the genuine extract. In this case, the test 
given by Mr. Barnard for the detection of 
caramel will reveal the fact that an imita- 
tion product has been used. 

If a natutal extract is light in color it 
may also be artificially colored with burnt 
sugar, but such a coloration is an adultera- 
tion, although the extract may be genuine. 
Inasmuch as the genuine extract has a 
pronounced color, the artificial coloring of 
a light extract can be intended only for 
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purposes of deception. In other words, 
any vanilla extract which is artificially col- 
ored is open to suspicion. 

There is so much confusion between the 
artificial vanillin, and vanillin which is the 
natural principle of the vanilla bean, that 
precise definitions are not out of place here. 

Vanillin is made artificially from guaiacol, 
a body contained in the tar of beechwood. 
Guaiacol is related to the phenols, of which 
carbolic acid is a type. Coumarin Is a 
flavoring agent from the tonka bean and 
resembles the real vanillin, but is far less 
valuable. 


Sugars for Preserving 


I am going to take the liberty of asking informa- 
tion in regard to the different brands of sugar. I 
have had so much trouble with preserves. Some- 
times they turn sugary all through and_at others will 
ferment. Which is the best? Mrs. L. L. E. 


The trouble with your preserves is not 
due to the brand of sugar you employ, but 
to a lack of care in sterilization, or in in- 
complete concentration. If you get a high 
grade of the granulated sugar you can be 
sure there is nothing in one variety of it 
any more than in another, which will cause, 
or tend to cause, fermentation. All sugars 
will ferment if sufficiently diluted and ex- 
posed to yeasts. 

Your preserves will keep perfectly if you 
will concentrate them to a sufficient degree, 
pack them while still hot, and place a piece 
of paraffin paper over the top, which fits 
closely into the glass or other package. 

If you will address the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, Department of Agriculture, asking for 
Farmers’ Bulletins relating to canning and 
preserving, you will obtain some helpful 
information. 


A “Cure” for the Alcohol Habit 


Would you be willing to give me your opinion on 
the remedies advertised to cure drunkenness? I 
have tried so many without success. My husband 
has been drinking hard for several years. He has 
taken the Keeley cure twice, and I have consulted 
doctors and tried so many things that I am nearly 
discouraged. 


The case you describe is indeed a pathetic 
one, and I wish it were in my power to call 
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your attention to some form of treatment, 
other than that of detention or moral 
suasion, which would be helpful in over- 
coming the passion for drink. Unfortu- 
nately I do not know of any drug of any kind 
which could possibly have any effect in the 
way of controlling the drink habit, except 
it might be by destroying, to a certain ex- 
tent, the natural energy and vigor of the 
drinker. Drugs of this kind are altogether 
too dangerous to trust. 

I have no faith in the claims of any of the 
so-called cures. If any good is done at all, 
it is by placing the patient under restraint 
and depriving him of the opportunity of 
securing the coveted beverage. This, with a 
generous diet which will strengthen all of his 
faculties, and an environment of counsel 
and sympathy which will add to the force 
of his will, are the sole avenues of success. 


A Headache Remedy 


A friend of mine uses a much-advertised head- 
ache remedy called ‘‘Shac.” Can this be safely 
recommended ? Rok: 


Our analysis confirms the label which this 
drug wears, to the effect that there are in 
each wafer four grains of acetanilid and 
the “proper amount” of caffein, with no 
other drugs. One could not say much 
more against this product than the manu- 
facturers say against themselves on the 
carton, which is as follows: “‘ Directions— 
Place one wafer, the regular adult dose 
(they are not intended for children), in a 
glass of water until thoroughly softened 
and swallow it with a drink of water. Jf at 
the end of an hour relief is not obtained an- 
other wafer may be taken, but more than two 
doses should not be taken in succession. 
The wafer should be taken as early in the 
attack as possible. Guaranteed by the 
Zymole Company under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. No. 739.” 
Shac is short for Stearns’ Head Ache Cure, 
the former name. 

This might easily be dangerous, as the 
manufacturers themselves recognize, espe- 
cially to anyone with a weakened heart. 
The above quotation constitutes a splendid 
example of how a product can be so labeled 
as to protect it from prosecution. 
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Three Meals 


A Day 


A Department of the Magazine Devoted to the 
Preparation and Serving of the Daily Food 


The Consulting Editor for August is 


Bertha E. Shapleigh 


Lecturer and Instructor in Domestic Science, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


A Word with the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested by or 
for the editors of this department, and if followed with 
care can be relied upon to give perfect results. 

The recipes, unless otherwise stated, are designed to 
serve from four to six persons. Level measurements 
are used without exception. 

We editors are here to help YOU. Please feel free 
to write me all questions, suggestions and criticisms. 
And won't you please be as clear and definite as pos- 
sible in your communications? 

CECILIA K. BRADT, Associate Editor, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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The Farmers Kitchen 


By 


Laura Buffum 


The author of this article, having lived on a farm, and also having taken a complete 
course in household economics, knows whereof she speaks. 


HE purpose of this article is not to 
discuss expensive remodeling or 
costly mechanical devices, however 

important or desirable they may be, but 
rather to suggest how the farmer’s kitch- 
en, as it is, may be made more practical 
in arrangement and more attractive in ap- 
pearance. 

The first step is one of elimination. The 
kitchen is a workroom, and should be free 
from all furnishings not strictly useful. 
Pictures on the wails, or upholstered furni- 
ture are out of place, as they collect dust 
and absorb odors of cooking. A marble 
clock on a shelf between two windows takes 


up space that might perhaps be used for a 
row of clean lamps. It is not only bulky, 
but inappropriate.’ A plain hanging clock 
of some sort, even a dollar alarm clock, 
would be better. 

One of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of bugbears in an average farm kitchen is the 
necessity for keeping in it, during the cold 
and wet months of the year, various pieces 
of outdoor clothing. If there is a men’s 
room, with a stove in it, where the hired 
men not only smoke, but can wash and dry 
their boots and coats, the kitchen can be 
cleared of such encumbrances. Often this 
is impossible, and there must be some space 
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near the stove for drying boots and mittens, 
A shelf about a foot from the floor and wide 
enough to stand boots upon is a far better 
arrangement than standing them directly 
upon the floor, It can be easily brushed off, 
and the boots are not in a position to be 
pushed about, spattering and soiling the 
floor. Another narrower shelf higher up, 
and also near the stove, should be reserved 
for mittens and caps to be dried, or warmed. 

One woman decided to sacrifice her pan- 
try for a coat room and wash room. Most 
of the shelves were taken out and put up in 
the kitchen, where dishes and dry supplies 
were brought. She was fortunate in having 
a cold box of ample size, and also a refriger- 
ator, where food spoilable by a high temper- 
ature could be kept. Into the new coat 
room walls, plenty of hooks were screwed and 
an old table taken from the garret served 
as a stand upon which to put necessary 
washing conveniences. A roller towel, and 
the inevitable small comb and mirror com- 
pleted the equipment. If, however, coats 
must be kept in the kitchen the best propo- 
sition is that of lockers, built along a wall 
as far as possible from food stuffs. Articles 
of outdoor clothing not in constant use 
should be banished to some other room. 

Another precept for even a very crowded 
kitchen is: “Avoid setting things on the 
floor.” Floors were not intended to supply 
shelf space. Sacks of meal and sugar, pails 
and stone jugs are in the way of one’s feet 
as well as in the path of the broom. There 
are usually extra barrels to be found some- 
where about the farm, and into one of these 
several sacks, containing different stuffs, 
will fit nicely. 


The Cook’s Convenience 


After freeing the kitchen as much as pos- 
sible from articles unrelated to its original 
purpose of cookroom, the most important 
consideration is the convenience of the cook. 
Nine times out of ten it is convenient to, 
have all dry supplies, for weekly or monthly 
use, in the kitchen. A strong table should 
stand near the range—near enough to per- 
mit the cook to reach easily to stove top or 
oven when working at the table. On shelves 
directly above this table baking powder, 
soda, spices, etc., should be placed and upon 
brass hooks screwed into the under side 
can be hung the can opener, egg beater and 
like accessories in food preparation. Di- 
rectly beneath the shelves, ranged along the 


Three Meals a Day 


back of the table, may stand vinegar and 
molasses jugs, sugar pail, meal crock and 
“sourings” pitcher, according to the usage 
in each household. 

A slab of marble to cover the fore part 
of the table is excellent, and will be found 
invaluable in making pastry. If this is not 
attainable, screw two brass eyes into the nar- 
row side of a molding board, put two hooks 
at one end of the table to correspond with 
and fit into the brass eyes of the molding 
board and hang the board there when not 
in use. If there are table drawers, keep in 
one a ball of string, scissors, tacks and ham- 
mer, and in the other cutlery articles. Two 
barrels should stand close to the table, one 
containing the staple flour of the household, 
and the other containing sacks of different 
stuffs in less frequent use, as rye meal or 
whole wheat flour. It is astonishing how 
much the extra barrel will hold. Pieces 
of clean cotton sugar sacking, stretched over 
the top, make serviceable covering, but the 
best covers are wooden, well-fitted with 
handles in the center. 

Everything in the way of utensils and 
supplies which are used for the daily cooking, 
and which are not injured by the kitchen 
temperature, should be within easy reach 
of this work table. The table, with the 
accompanying compact arrangement of sup- 
plies and tools, serves the purpose of an 
expensive kitchen cabinet. 

Housekeepers can learn a pointed lesson 
from hotel and restaurant kitchens. They 
are far smaller relatively than the average 
home kitchen, and the maximum of con- 
venience is imperative. The stove utensils 
must be within arm’s reach of the cook, and 
when not in use, hang from a rack directly 
above a table in front or at one side of the 
range, or in some equally fit place. A broad, 
strong shelf about five feet above the floor 
can be fastened to the wall near the range, 
and from hooks screwed into the under 
side, many utensils can be hung, while 
such things as a double boiler can be put 
upon the top. Another very practical but 
simple method is to fasten strips of wood 
securely to the wall three or four feet from 
the floor and directly back or at one side 
of the range, thus making a sort of molding 
into which nails may be driven for the sup- 
port of frying pans, broiler and other hang- 
ing articles. In the latter case the walls 
should be protected from the rub of pans, 
and for this purpose white oilcloth, neatly 
tacked into the space between molding and 





Asparagus with Pimento 


Canned or fresh asparagus may be used for this salad. Boil in the usual way, if 


fresh, and while still warm, immerse in vinegar for an hour. 
asparagus with vinegar and allow it to stand for an hour. 


If canned, cover the 
Then set it on ice and put 


about six stalks of the asparagus, with strips of pimento placed across them, on each 
plate. Place a lettuce leaf full of mayonnaise with capers in back of the ‘asparagus 


baseboard, is of excellent service, is readily 
cleaned, and is pleasing to the eye. 

Somewhere in the kitchen, very likely, 
there is a dining table. Obviously, when 
dishes are carried from table to sink, thence 
when washed to the pantry, and back to the 
table again just before meals, the many steps 
taken add a considerable burden to the day’s 
work. The plan that is “most step-saving”’ 
is to have two or more shelves along the 
wall back of the dining table (or table that 
is used for meals) high enough so that one 
may be seated close to the wall beneath the 
shelves without hitting one’s head. A very 
narrow strip of wood tacked the length of the 
shelves about two inches out from the wall 
serves as a brace for standing plates or plat- 
ters, while cups should hang from hooks 
screwed into the under side well toward the 
front. Fine mosquito netting or cheese- 
cloth curtains should hang across these 
shelves. 

There should be a special place for a small 
kerosene can, cloths used for lamp cleaning, 
etc., and also a supply of small paper bags, 
which can be purchased from many grocers 
for a few cents a hundred. When clean 
lamps are placed on a shelf for reserve use, 
a paper bag slipped over each chimney will 
protect both glass and burner from dust. 
One of the best receptacles for storage of 
kerosene things, unless there is a special 
and separate little cupboard, is a small 
grocery box turned on one side. If painted 


it will not be unsightly; the top makes extra 
shelf space, and it can be moved. by one 
hand. 


The Appeal to the Eye 


Give the windows some attention. Keep 
the shades rolled-up, as much as possible, 
attaching a small cord if the windows are 
high, and over the lower sash have white 
muslin or cheesecloth curtains. In this 
way more light is admitted; there is no 
check to the air current when the upper sash 
is lowered slightly for the escape of fumes 
from cooking, and the white curtains. give 
a conspicuous touch of dainty cleanliness. 
These are exceptions to the rule of exclusion 
of unnecessary furnishings. 

Second to efficient and pleasing lighting 
is a general effect of brightness. In the 
shops are various inexpensive brands of 
tinting for plasters, easy to apply, and of 
uniform hue. There are delicate tints among 
them, which can be suitably chosen; dark 
colors should be avoided. ‘There is some- 
thing very depressing in the dull, leaden 
color of the woodwork in some farm kitch- 
ens. This “utility gray,’ which does not 
show dirt, also absorbs rather than reflects 
light. Favorite colors of the government 
for the painting of its navy equipment are 
buff and light gray, and no more appropri- 
ate tints can be chosen for the woodwork 
of a farm kitchen. 
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The story of one kitchen on an isolated 
ranch will illustrate what can be done. 

A sink had been built in the usual wooden 
frame, with space for putting solid dishes 
onone side. The task was crudely done, and 
there was a hard oil finish over the rough 
and dirty boarding. A six gallon galvanized 
iron pail, made by special order, stood under 
the sink opening, and a galvanized iron pail 
of ordinary size serving as a swill pail stood 
by it. Beside the sink stood a whiskey bar- 
rel to hold the water supply. The room, a 
northeast corner one, was furnished and 
used by men, who cooked for themselves. 
Although compactly and fittingly arranged, 
it showed neglect in every department. 
Dark green shades partly excluded the light 
from the two windows, the walls were a dull 
terra cotta, and the impression given was 
one of dinginess and dirt. 

When a mistress came to live on the ranch 
that kitchen was a problem. Even when 
clean it had the same grimy, ill-kempt ap- 
pearance. Presently she sent away for 
some variety of pink wall tinting. Her 
husband whitewashed the ceiling and ap- 
plied the color, which, spread over the terra 
. cotta, resulted in a pale salmon color. He 
mixed the coloring with proper ingredients 
for indoor painting, adding enough ordinary 


In Blueberry Time 


lampblack to produce a delicate pearl gray. 
His wife had a delightful time with the 
paint. She painted the sides and legs of the 
objectionable sink frame, the outside of the 
sink drain pail and the swill pail, the water 
barrel, the sides and legs of the table, the 
window sashes, shelves and chairs. She 
painted the outside of empty coffee tins and 
lard pails, also grocery boxes and rusty 
kettle covers. The coffee tins and lard pails 
were used for cereals and other dry supplies; 
the covers, with under side painted, were 
useful to place over bowls containing left- 
overs of cooked food; and the boxes made 
satisfactory storage places for a number of 
things. These boxes, placed singly on their 
sides, or piled, made extra shelf and cup- 
board space, a cheesecloth curtain covering 
the front. The natural wood of the doors, 
door frames, baseboard and window frames 
was smooth and clean under the varnish, 
and therefore was not painted. The shades 
were kept rolled to the top usually, and half 
sash curtains of dotted muslin were strung 
on tapes and tacked to the lower window 
sashes. 

When the process of renovation was com- 
plete, the room was almost unbelievably 
different, and the cost of the whole charm- 
ing transformation had been very slight. 


In Blueberry Time 


By 


Virginia Carter Lee 


The humble blueberry here becomes an aristocrat, and a delicacy, without undue effort or expense. 


Frozen Blueberry Shrub 


Heat without water, slowly, two quarts 
of blueberries and squeeze the juice through 
a cheesecloth bag, adding a thinly sliced 
cucumber, a small cupful of powdered sugar 
and a teaspoonful of gelatin dissolved in 
a little hot water. Cover it closely and 
allow it to remain until it is cold, then skim 
out the cucumber and seeds, and turn it at 
once into a chilled freezer. Turn the crank 
for about five minutes and then stir in a 
cupful of thick cream, beaten with a table- 
spoonful of powdered sugar and the whipped 
white of one egg. When it is frozen suffi- 
ciently, repack it in a melon mold and at 
serving time unmold on a layer of sponge 
cake, placed on a round crystal platter. 


Cuban Blueberry Pudding 


Crumble together half a pound of 
macaroons with two slices of stale cake 
and sprinkle it with two tablespoonfuls 
of grated coconut. Toss the ingredients 
lightly together with a fork until thoroughly 
blended, then pour over it a cupful of boil- 
ing hot cream or milk, sweetened with 
loaf sugar and flavored with a few drops 
of lemon juice. Stir until this is smooth 
and cold, and then fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs. Butter a pudding 
mold and fill with alternate layers of fresh 
blueberries and the pudding batter. 
Steam this for about an hour and a half. 
Serve unmolded, with a foamy lemon 
sauce, 
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Melons Millon 


Cui an ice-cold melon in quarters, remove the seeds and place three candied or mint cher- 
ries on each quarter. This method of serving melons is used as a dessert or as a first 
course at luncheon. (By courtesy of Seraphin Millon, Chef of Delmonico’s, New York) 


Seven Ways to Treat a Peach 


Tempting Recipes for Preserving and Canning this Luscious Mid- 
summer Fruit and for Preparing Plums, Pears, Water- 
melon Rind, etc., as Winter Supplies 


Preserved Whole Peaches 


Fill a wire basket with peaches, plunge 
them into boiling water for two minutes and 
then the skins will come off easily. Then 
drop the fruit into cold water in order to 
keep the color. For nine pounds of fruit 
use nine pounds of granulated sugar and 
one pint of water. Put the sugar and water 
together and when it boils, skim it. When 
the syrup is boiling, drop the peaches, a few 
at a time, into the syrup. Cook them 
gently for ten minutes, then put them into 
jars and fill the jars with the strained syrup. 
Seal the jars at once. 
peaches whole, with stones left in, givés them 
a rich flavor. 


Preserved Halved Peaches 


Cling-stone peaches are the best. Pare 
and cut them in halves. Remove the 
stones and cook the stones in water for 
twenty minutes. Use the water for making 
syrup in which the peaches are to be cooked. 
For preserving, use as many pounds of 
sugar as there are pounds of fruit and one 
cupful of water to each pound of sugar. 
Boil the sugar and water until the syrup is 
clear, then drop in a few peaches at a time, 
until they are all cooked. Put into jars 


GH 


Preserving the 


which have been sterilized and seal them 
while they are hot. 


Sweet Pickled Peaches 


To seven pounds of peaches allow three 
and three-quarters pounds of white sugar, 
one quart of vinegar, two ounces of cloves 
and two ounces of stick cinnamon. Peel the 
peaches and insert one or two cloves in each. 
Boil the sugar and vinegar with several 
sticks of cinnamon, for five minutes, then 
put in the peaches. When the fruit is 
tender, remove it carefully from the syrup 
and putit in jars. Boil the syrup, reducing 
it nearly half, and pour it over the peaches 
in the jars. 


Spiced Peaches 


For six pounds of fruit use three 
pounds of granulated sugar and one pint 
of vinegar. Into each peach insert two 
cloves. Put into the sugar and vinegar 
one ounce of stick cinnamon (which should 
be in a cheesecloth bag) and boil. When 
the mixture is boiling hot place the fruit 
in it and cook it until it is tender. Put it 
into jars and seal at once. Remove the 
skins the same way as for Preserved Whole 
Peaches. ‘ 


* 
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Canned Peaches —I. 


Four quarts of peaches, one pint of gran- 
ulated sugar, three pints of water. Mix 
the sugar and water together and, when 
boiled, skim it. Fill a wire basket with 
peaches, plunge them into boiling water for 
two minutes and remove the skins. Drop 
the fruit into cold water to keep the color. 
When syrup is boiling take the peaches from 
the water and drop a few into the syrup 
and cook gently for ten minutes, then put 
peaches into jars. Fill the jars with the 
strained syrup. Seal the jars at once. The 
advantage in canning whole is that the 
stones give a richer flavor. 


Canned Peaches—IT. 


Select firm, ripe peaches which have no 
soft spotson them. Pare them, cut them in 
halves, and remove the stones. Put 
the stones in a preserving kettle with 
three cupfuls of water to each pound 
of fruit, and let them boil for twenty 
minutes. In the meantime, weigh 
the sugar, allowing for one-third 


Watermelon Rind and 





Watermelon Rind and Other Preserves 


as much sugar as the weight of the fruit. 
Strain the water from the stones, and when 
it reaches the boiling point add ten peaches, 
afew at a time, and cook until they are thor- 
oughly scalded. Fill sterilized jars with the 
fruit. To the water add the sugar and boil 
for five minutes. Fill the jars to overflowing 
with the syrup, and permit no air bubbles to 
form in them. Invert the jars, then turn 
them up again, remove cover and allow 
the bubbles to escape should any form. 
The covers may then be fastened down 
securely. 


Peach Marmalade 


When preserving peaches it is a good 
plan to make peach marmalade at the 
sime time, using all of the inferior fruit and 
the skin. The proportions are three-fourths 
the weight of the fruit in sugar, and half a 
pint of water to each pound of sugar. 
Make a syrup of the sugar and -vater 
and add the peaches cut in small 
pieces. Boil until this is thick for 
about three-quarters of an hour. 
Put in jars or tumblers. 


Other Preserves 


By Our Expert Preservers 


Preserved Watermelon Rind 


Peel the rind from one-half of a melon, 
rejecting all of the soft pink part. Chop it 
finely or cut it in a meat grinder. Place it 
over night in a bowl with a sprinkling of salt 
over each layer of chopped rind. In the 
morning draw off all the liquid and freshen 
it in the cold water, by washing it two or 
three times. Place it on the fire in the pre- 
serving kettle with one cupful of sugar to 
every cupful of rind and let it boil for two or 
three hours. Add the grated peel of three 
lemons or the peel cut in thin bits and the 
pulp cut into small pieces. Reject the seeds. 
Seal in small jars—not jelly glasses. 


Fruit Preserve (Apples, Pears, and Plums) 


Peel and cut into small pieces the apples 
and pears. Skin, stone, and cut up the 
plums. Use equal proportions of each fruit 
after all are cut up. Use.a pound of sugar 
to each pound of fruit. Boil until of mar- 
malade consistency. Take from the fire 
and add a handful of blanched almonds. 


Honeyed Gooseberries 


Remove each seed from green gooseber- 
ries with a long needle, so as to keep the 
fruit in perfect shape. To each pound of 
fruit add half a pound of white honey. Stir 
together in a jar and allow it to stand three 
days, and then turn into a preserving kettle 
and heat it slowly. Let it simmer until the 
berries look clear and the juice is thick, 
which will take about half an hour. Put 
into small jars and seal. 


Euchred Plums or Pears 


Nine pounds of fruit, six pounds of white 
sugar, two quarts of vinegar, one ounce of 
cinnamon. Boil the vinegar and spice to- 
gether; pour it over the fruit, which has 
been previously placed in a large crock or 
bowl, and let it stand for twenty-four hours. 
Pour it back over the fruit inthe bowl. Re- 
peat the process for five mornings, the last 
time boiling the fruit about fifteen minutes. 
Put in canning jars and cover while hot. 
This recipe good also for peaches or prunes. 


Cucumber 
fellys 


Put one heaping. table- 
Spoonful of powdered gel- 
atin into a saucepan, add 
half.a cupful of water, 
four tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, four good-sized 
grated cucumbers, one 
teaspoonful of salt, half 
a teaspoonfulr of whole 
white peppers and one teaspoonful of onion juice. 


strain it and add a few drops of red vegetable coloring matter. 





Stir tt over a gentle heat wntil the gelatin is dissolved, then 


Pour into a wet mold and set ina cool place. 


Turn it out of the mold, decorate with cucumbers and olives, cover it with French dressing, and serve with fish. 


A Pick-up Luncheon 


Carol Colbotrne 


invitation to dine with the Sultan of 

Morocco, was surprised to find the 
table minus forks, knives or spoons. A 
large silver bowl filled with a concoction 
closely resembling our good old-fashioned 
stew was placed before the Sultan. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation his majesty 
plunged in his hand and ladeled out the 
mixture. When the second course was 
passed the American did not wait for an in- 
vitation from the host, but immediately 
plunged in his hand, determined this time to 
have the first plunge in this “pick-up” 
banquet. 

The story recalled to Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan, President of the National Con- 
sumers’ League in New York City, the de- 
light so keen in childhood of eating with the 
fingers. The fascination for this primitive 
method of eating never quite dies, even in 
children of an older growth, and Mrs. 
Nathan determined to test its charms in a 
“pick-up” luncheon, to which she invited 
members of the family. In addition to the 
novelty of this affair, there are several prac- 
tical features which suggest that the idea is 
a good one for picnics and other summer 
entertainments. Here is an easily prepared 
menu: 

Consommé in cups, lamb chops, St. Regis 
potatoes, watercress, cold asparagus, un- 
hulled strawberries, coffee, crackers, cheese 
and fruit. 

Imagine a table charmingly decorated 
with flowers and the usual accompaniment 
of radishes, olives, pickles, celery and nuts, 
but not a piece of silver in sight; not a fork, 
nor a spoon, nor a knife, even the salt having 
been poured into shakers so that the tiny 


Le American, who had accepted an 


salt spoon might be eliminated. The first 
thought of surprise is followed with one of 
dismay—how is the food to be eaten? It 
is then that the full significance of the affair | 
is realized. A “pick-up” luncheon must be 
eaten with the fingers. 

The first course is easily managed. Even 
on formal occasions soup may be drunk from 
the cup. The second course was more puz- 
zling. The chops were arranged mound- 
form in the center of the platter, their bony 
ends hidden in fascinating frilly pantalettes. 
The potatoes were large Saratoga chips 
cut in lattice fashion and fried very dry so 
that they might be picked up handily with 
the fingers. By arranging the potatoes 
around the chops, it was possible in serving 
to knock them off onto the plate with the 
chop. Watercress, always more easily 
manipulated with the fingers than with the 
fork, was served as the vegetable. Squab, 
which had previously been carved, and 
chicken might be substituted for the chops 
with quite as much success, and perhaps 
more merriment. 

The numerous inventions for facilitating 
the eating of asparagus testify to the diffi- 
culty of eating this delicious vegetable with 
the fork, and the salad course of cold aspara- 
gus, which just has to be eaten with the fin- 
gers, is sure, therefore, to be hailed with 
delight. The simplest of desserts would be 
fruit. At this luncheon unhulled strawber- 
ries surrounded a mound of powdered sugar, 
the strawberries being easily picked up by 
their hulls and dipped into the sugar. Cake 
was a part of this course, which was followed 
by the demi-tasse of coffee with cheese and 
crackers, the cheese having previously 
been cut. 
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What 


Practical and economical 
bills of fare for each meal 
during the month. ‘Rear- 
range to have. all dinners 
in the evening if desired. 





Chursdap 
August Ist 
BREAKFAST 

Red raspberries 

Creamed dried beef on toast 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 
Iced cantaloupe 

Minced lamb with green peppers 
Jumbles Tea 
DINNER 
Vermicelli soup 
Beefsteak Fried onions 
New potatoes 
Butter and parsley salad 


Baked tomatoes 
Caramel ice cream Coffee 


© 


Friday 
August 2nd 
BREAKFAST 
Uncooked cereal 


Feather omelet 
Buttered toast _ Coffee 


LUNCH 


Tomato bouillon 
Salmon salad Potato chips 
Blueberries with cream 
Iced coffee 


DINNER 


Broiled weak fish 
Baked potatoes 
Lettuce and cucumber salad 
*Blackberry mush 
Coffee 


© 


Saturday 
August 3rd 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas 
Creamed potatoes 


Zwieback 
Coffee 


Bacon curls 


LUNCH 


Cheese soufflé 
Tomato and green pepper salad 
*Nut bread Tea 


DINNER 


Clear mock turtle soup 
Beef tongue, boiled 
Mashed potatoes String beans 
Peach_shortcake 
Coffee 
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Sunday 


August 4th 


BREAKFAST 


Peaches © 
Cooked cereal 
Griddle cakes, maple syrup 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Broiled chicken 
Rice croquettes with jelly 
Peas Nasturtium salad 
Cheese wafers 
Raspberry ice Lady fingers 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Cold tongue 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Sponge cake 
Tea 


© 


Wondap 
August 5th 


BREAKFAST 


Uncooked cereal , 
Boiled eggs 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCH 


Marrow bones on toast 
Beet and egg salad 
Sponge cake 
Tea 


DINNER 


Vegetable soup 
Roast lamb, mint jelly 
Riced potatoes 
Creamed cauliflower 
Snowballs 
Coffee 


to Eat in August 


The recipes for all the 
dishes that are marked 


with a star in these bills 
of fare will be found on 
pages 267 and 268. 





Tuesday 
August 6th 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries 
Cooked cereal 
German toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cold roast lamb 
Sliccti fomatoes 
Hot geegerreed 
ced tea 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Baked stuffed heart 


Cucumber salad 
Blackberry pie Coffee 


SP 


dennesdap 


. August 7th 
BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 


Fried eggs 
Corn gems * Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cold meat 
Sliced.cucumbers 
Cake Iced chocolate 
DINNER 


Cream of lettuce soup 
Beef a la mode 
Hashed browned potatoes 
Pickles 
*Back-about pudding Coffee 


Chursdap 
August 8th 


BREAKFAST 


Blackberries 
Cooked cereal 
Broiled kidneys Coffee 


LUNCH 


*Jellied bouillon 
Stew Tea rolls 
Fruit 
Lemonade 


DINNER 


*Ham trifle 
Grilled sweet potatoes 
Bird’s-nest salad 
Lemon jelly 
Coffee 


Friday 


August 9th = 


BREAKFAST 


. Uncooked cereal 
- Ham omelet 
Graham gems 


LUNCH 


Codfish souffilé 
Dressed lettuce 
Sliced fruit 
Caraway seell cookies 

Tea . 


DINNER 


Braised sweetbreads (beef) on 
toast 
Potato straws 


‘eas 
Caramel pudding 
Coffee 


© 


Saturday 
August 10th 


BREAKFAST 


Red raspberries 
Baked bacon 


Coffee 


Popovers ' Coffee 


LUNCH 


Bouillon with slice of lemon 
Poached egg on spinach 
Grape conserve 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Tomato bisque 
Fried halibut, tartare sauce 
Parisian potatoes 
Beet salad 
Raspberry pie 


© 


Sundap 
August 11th 
BREAKFAST 


Cantaloupe 
Waffles with honey 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Iced clam broth 
Fried chicken, cream sauce 
New potatoes Buttered onions 
*Custard ice cream with ambrosia 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Deviled eggs 
Radishes 
Sliced peaches Cake 
Tea 


Ce 
(Gs) 


MWondap 
August 12th 
BREAKFAST 


Black caps with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Wheat mufiins Coffee 


LUNCH 


Vegetable hash 
Boston brown bread 
Shredded pineapple 

Iced cocoa 


DINNER 


Roast beef Horseradish sauce 
Franconia potatoes 
*Corn pudding 
Stuffed tomato salad 
Crackers Pimento checse 
Coffee 


Iced coffee 


What to Eat in. August 


CTueshap 
August 13th 


BREAKFAST 


f Peaches 
Fried corn meal mush, maple syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Veat loaf 
_ _ *Beet chowder 
Hot gingerbread Cottage cheese 
Lemonade 


DINNER 


English mutton chops 
French fried potatoes 
Creamed new turnips 
Vegetable salad 
Peach charlotte 
Iced coffee 


& 


Wiennesdap 
August 14th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit -- 
Cooked cereal 
Minced lamb on toast = 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Salmon croquettes, tomato sauce 
Watercress 
Cinnamon toast 
Tea 
DINNER 
Clam chowder 
*Beef olives 
Potatoes on half shell 

Squash 
Apple pie Cheese 
Coffee 


& 


Thursday 
August 15th 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Broiled bacon 
Creamed potatoes 
Coffee cake Coffee 
LUNCH 
Minced pancakes 
French salad 
Fruit jelly Wafers 
Iced tea 
DINNER 
Chicken pie 
String beans Currant jelly 
Chicory salad 
*Roquefort cheese dressing 
Iced watermelon 
Coffee 
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Friday 
Ausust 16th 
BREAKFAST 


Cooked cereal 
Butter fish 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCH 


Bacon omelet 
Broiled tomatoes 
Bread and butter sandwiches 
Ginger ale 


DINNER 


Alphabet soup 
Jellied fish with mayonnaise 
Potato balls 
Baked cucumbers 
Chocolate pie 
Iced coffee 


. Ripe olives 
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Saturday 


August 17th 
BREAKFAST 


Blackberries 
Frizzled beef 


Cream toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
Tomato bouillon 
: Cheese fondu .. . 
Fruit Iced coffee 


DINNER 


Sardine canapes 
Roast beef 
Escalloped potatoes 
Fried egg plant 
Fruit jelly, whipped cream ° 
Coffee 
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Sunday 
August 18th 


BREAKFAST 


Cantaloupe 
Uncooked cereal 
Liver and bacon 
Parker House rolls 

Coffee 
DINNER 

Vermicelli soup 

Roast chicken, giblet sauce 
Brown bread sandwiches Celery 
Potato chips Sweet corn 
Raspberry ice 

Coffee 


SUPPER 
Cold roast beef 


Potato salad + 
*Black rocks Iced cocoa 
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Monday 
August 19th 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Uncooked cereal 
Poached eggs on toast 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cold sliced chicken 
Banana and walnut salad 
French toast with strawberry jam 
Tea 
DINNER 
Fruit compote 
Boiled mutton, caper sauce 
Riced potatoes 
String beans 
Toasted crackers 
Cheese Coffee 
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Curesday 
August 20th 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Cooked ecrcal 


Buttered toast Orange marmalade 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Corn oysters 
Dressed watercress 
Gingersnaps 
Iced tea 
DINNER 
Barley broth 
Mutton soufflé 
Sweet corn 
Creamed carrots with peas 
Blackberry roly poly, lemon sauce 
Coffee 
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dennesdap 


August 21st 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed figs 
Southern waffles with maple syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Broiled sardines on toast 
Watercress sandwiches 
Peaches 
Iced tea 


DINNER 


Pot roast 
Fried hominy Creamed onions 
String bean salad 
Cheese straws 
Pineapple sherbet 
Coffee 
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Thursday 
August 22nd 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Tomato omelet 
Scones 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Bacon with cream sauce 
Baked potatoes — 
Stewed rhubarb pie 

Tea 
DINNER 
Iced cantaloupe 
Roast chicken 
Lettuce salad 
Marshmallow loaf 
Iced coffee 
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Spinach 


Friday cass 


August 23rd 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced pineapple 
Finnan haddie baked in milk 
Toasted scones 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Creamed chicken 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Gooseberry jam 

ea 


DINNER 


Jellied chicken bouillon 
Escalloped salmon . 
Potato roses Cold slaw 
Blueberry pudding, foamy sauce 
Iced coffee 
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Saturday 
August 24th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Uncooked cereal 
Broiled tripe 
Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Corn pudding 
Tomato jelly salad, mayonnaise 
Orackers and cheese 
Iced cocoa 
DINNER 
Consommé 
French chops Peas 
Escalloped potatoes 
Caramel custards Coffee 
Peppermints 


Three Meals a Day 
Sunbdap 


August 25th 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced fruit 
Cooked cereal 
Broiled bacon 


Corn bread Coffee 


DINNER 
Clam cocktail 2 
Fricassee chicken Potato chips 


Celery Corn on cob 
Lemon jelly 


SUPPER 


Deviled eggs Radishes 
Hot tea biscuits 
Honey 


Tea 
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Wondap 
August 26th 
BREAKFAST 


Uncooked cereal 
Shirred eggs 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Broiled mushrooms on toast 


Sliced peaches 
Sunshine cake 


DINNER 


*Rolled beefsteak 
*Smothered tomatoes 
Prune whip 
Iced coffee 


= 


Tuesday 
August 27th 
BREAKFAST 
Black caps 
Brook trout Minced potatoes 


Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Minced beef 
Chickory and pimento salad 
Gooseberry tarts 
Iced tea 
DINNER 
Roast veal 
Spinach with egg 
‘ Olive salad 
Orange ice in halves of orange skin 
Coffee 





dHennesdap 
August 28th 
BREAKFAST 


Apple sauce 
Uncooked cereal 
Iiam and eggs 
Tolls Coffee 

‘ LUNCH 
. Chicken timbales 
Sliced beets 
Junket 
Grape juice 
DINNER 
Jellied soup : 
Steaffed crabs, mayonnaise 
Lettuce salad 
Custard pie 
Crackers and cheese 
Coffee 
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Chursdap 
August 29th 
BREAKFAST 
Watermelon 
Waffles with cinnamon’sugar 
Coffee. 

LUNCH 
Cold sliced chicken 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Cookies 
Grape juice 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup 
Veal potpie 
Corn on the cob 
Creamed cauliflower 
Lettuce and cucumber salad 
Compote of plums Coffee 
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Friday 
August 30th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Uncooked cereal 
Creamed codfish 
Sally lunn Coffee 


LUNCH 


Grapefruit 
Corn fritters 
Watercress 
Wafers Tea 
DINNER 


Black bean soup 
Fish souffié | 
Potato croquettes 
Stewed tomatoes 
Crackers with pimento cheese 
Coffee 


Saturday 
August 31st 
BREAKFAST 


Peaches 
Cooked cereal 
Poached eggs on toast 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 


Macaroni au gratin 
Brown and wheat bread sand- 
wiches 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Cream of clam soup _ 
Beefsteak, mushroom sauce 
Fried tomatoes 
Watercress salad 
Peach charlotte 
Coffee 


Recipes for Bills of Fare for August 


Helen Labagh Johnson 


The bills of fare and accompanying recipes this month are from Miss Helen Labagh Johnson, whose 
catering as steward of the Women’s University Club, New York City, proved immensely popular with the 


members, as well as economical. 


These recipes correspond to the dishes marked with asterisks on pages 264-266 


Rolled Beefsteak 


Make a good dressing as for turkey and 
spread it over a two-pound round steak. 
Roll it up and tie it securely and put it in a 
cloth bag and boil it for two hours. About 
half an hour before serving, take it from the 
bag and brown it inthe oven. Serve it with 
a good brown sauce or with a tomato sauce 
with chopped green peppers. 


Smothered Tomatoes 


Cut six small tomatoes in halves against 
the grain. Arrange them in a baking pan, 
with the skin side down. Pour over them 
three tablespoonfuls of melted butter and 
some finely minced parsley. Season with 
pepper and salt and cover over with another 
pan and cook until they are soft. 


Nut Bread 


Sift together four cupfuls of flour and four 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. To one- 
half of this, add one cupful of chopped wal- 
nut meats and half a cupful of raisins. Now 
beat together three-fourths of a cupful of 
sugar, one and a half cupfuls of milk, and one 
egg. Add the sifted flour, then the flour 
containing the nuts and raisins. Put it in 
two well-greased pans, let it stand about 
twenty minutes and bake for nearly an hour 
in a moderate oven. 


Back-About Pudding 


Soak one cupful of pearl tapioca over 
night in cold water. Put it in a double 
boiler, add more water to it, and cook it 
until itis clear. Stir in one cupful of granu- 
lated sugar and one cupful of preserved 
strawberries or one cupful of tart jelly. 
Serve it cold with cream. 


Ham Trifle 


Chop one cupful of cold boiled ham, three 
hard-cooked eggs, and five soda crackers. 


Boil two cupfuls of milk, add to this a good- 
sized piece of butter and thicken with one 
teaspoonful of flour and one teaspoonful of 
dry mustard. Stir into this the chopped 
ham, eggs and crackers and add a table- 
spoonful of minced parsley. Put in a bak- 
ing dish and bake for half an hour. 


Custard Ice Cream 


To one cupful of boiled milk add two well- 
beaten eggs, one tablespoonful of cornstarch 
and one cupful of sugar. Strain and then 
add two cupfuls of cream. Flavor it with 
vanilla and freeze it. 


Ambrosia 


Cut up oranges, white grapes, bananas, 
pineapple and candied cherries. Make a 
syrup of one cupful of sugar and two table- 
spoonfuls of water. When it is cool, pour 
over the fruit, let it stand all day and serve 
with ice cream. 


Blackberry Mush 


Put one pint of blackberries and half a 
cupful of sugar in a granite stew pan. 
When boiling, thicken with flour and water 
which have previously been stirred to- 
gether. .Let it cool. Serve. it with 
sweetened cream. 


Corn Pudding 


Grate twelve ears ,of sweet corn. Add 
four tablespoonfuls of melted butter and 
one teaspoonful of salt. Fold in the 
yolks and whites of four eggs beat- 
en separately. Bake this in a well-but- 
tered casserole dish, in a quick oven, for 
forty-five minutes. 


Beet Chowder 


To two cupfuls of finely chopped beets 
(boiled) add two cupfuls of chopped cabbage 
and one cupful of horseradish. Heat it and 
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Eggs a la Reine 

Butter small earthen ramequins or casseroles and 

into each break two fresh eggs. Place in the oven 

until set, then remove them and cover the top of each. 

one with minced chicken, adding a little finely 

chopped mushroom if desired. Serve with white 
sauce made from chicken stock. 


pour over the mixture the following: Two 
cupfuls of vinegar, one pound of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of salt, and one teaspoonful of 
mustard. This will keep indefinitely if put 
in glass jars. 


Black Rocks 


One and a half cupfuls of brown sugar, a 
scant cupful of shortening, three eggs, half 
a teaspoonful of giound cinnamon, three- 
fourths of a cupful of raisins cut in small 
pieces, half a cupful of chopped walnut 
meats, one teaspoonful of vanilla, five table- 
spoonfuls of hot water, one teaspoonful of 
soda and one teaspoonful of baking powder 
stirred into three cupfuls of flour. Beat 
well and drop from a spoon onto buttered 
pans. Bake it in a moderate oven. 


Marshmallow Loaf 


Dissolve one tablespoonful of gelatin in 
half a cupful of hot water. Stir into this the 
beaten whites of four eggs. Add one cupful 
of sugar and half a cupful of cold water. 
Beat for one minute. Divide this mixture 
into three or four parts, flavoring each differ- 
ently and coloring each differently with 
vegetable coloring matter. Let this stand 
until it is stiffened, so that the mixture will 
not run. Dust a loaf cake tin with pow- 
dered sugar. Putin one‘color, sprinkle with 
chopped walnuts, then in turn put in the 
other colors, with chopped nuts between 
each layer. Set it on ice to harden, and 
serve in slices with whipped cream. 


Jellied Bowillon 


For jellied soups use well-made beef or 
chicken consommé. Add just enough gela- 
tin to make it jelly slightly. Place in 
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cracked ice till needed. Serve in bouillon 
cups. ; 


Roquefort Cheese Dressing 


Mix together half a teaspoonful of salt, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of white pepper, 
six tablespoonfuls of olive oil, and when well 
mixed add three tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
or lemon juice. Beat all together until an 
emulsion is formed. Add to this an eighth 
of a pound of roquefort cheese, crushed fine, 
and a little chopped pimento. Serve on 
lettuce, chicory, or endive. 


Grape Conserve 


Remove the pulp of five pounds of grapes. 
Cook it and take out the seeds. Chop two 
pounds.of raisins and half a pound of English 
walnut meats. Add the grated rind and 
juice of three oranges and four pounds of 
granulated sugar. Cook all together until 
it is quite thick. 


Beef Olives 


Pass through a meat chopper several 
times, until quite fine, half a pound of raw 
beef, half a pound of cold cooked meat and 
half a pound of bread which has been 
soaked in water, a little parsley and a piece 
of fat salt pork about the size of an egg. 
Season this and add to it one egg. Mix it 
well and roll it into balls. Wrap each ball in 
oiled paper to hold together while cooking. 
Bake them in the oven, in a pan, into which 
have been placed.some finely chopped car- 
rots and onions, a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
canned tomatoes, and a little water. Re- 
move it to a hot platter, and add a little 
flour to the gravy. Strain the gravy over 
the beef olives. 


fifty Ways to a Man’s Heart 


I—Some August Avenues to Affection 


By 


Eleanor Record Sigel 


’ 


This is the first installment of a leap year series of recipes, which are designed to be effective ammu- 
nition for the fair sex 


Boiled Fresh Tongue (Sardellen Sauce— 
German) 


Let a fresh beef tongue simmer in salted 
boiling water for three hours, or until it is 
tender. Boil it and then skin it, cut it in 
slices a quarter of an inch thick, arrange 
it on a platter and pour the following sauce 
over it: 

Sauce—Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and add two tablespoonfuls of flour, mix 
thoroughly and add gradually two cupfuls 
of the liquor in which the tongue was boiled, 
six sardellen (anchovies), which have been 
well washed and cut finely. Let it boil a 
minute, season with salt and pepper and 
pour it over the tongue. 


My Grandmother’s Raspberry Shortcake 


One cupful of sugar, three eggs, two cup- 
fuls of flour, a pinch of salt, half a cupful of 
butter, one cupful of milk, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla, and two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Cream the sugar and the butter, 
add the well-beaten yolks of the eggs. Then 
mix alternately the milk and the flour with 
the baking powder and the salt. Add the 
vanilla and pour the mixture into greased 
jelly pans. 

Filling—Three cupfuls of raspberries, 
slightly mashed, sprinkled with two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. 


Méringue for the Top—tLet one cupful of 
mashed berries mixed with one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar stand for some time. — Beat 
the whites of the eggs until very stiff 
and add four tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and then beat this until it is stiff; add 
three drops of lemon juice or extract. 
Beat into this the mashed berries and 
put it allin a hot oven for a few minutes, 
but do not brown. 


Baked Peaches 


Choose peaches that are of nearly uniform 


size. Wipe them with a damp cloth and put 
them in flat pans or baking dishes. Fill 
the pans half full of cold water, sprinkle the 
peaches well with sugar and cook them until 
a straw will enter them easily. This will 
take about an hour in a hot oven. Havea 
syrup, made of one cupful of sugar to 
two cupfuls of water, boiling on the stove. 
Allow six peaches to every quart can and 
slide them in carefully with a spoon. Put 
a little of the juice in which they were baked 
into each jar, then fill the jars to over- 
flowing with the syrup which was made 
separately. Cover them quickly and be 
sure that they are air-tight. 


Blitzkuchen (Lightning Cake) 
One cupful of butter, one cupful of pow- 


dered sugar (sifted), grated rind of half a 
lemon, three-quarters of a cupful of milk, 


_two cupfuls of flour, two level teaspoonfuls 


of baking powder, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and four eggs. Cream the butter and sugar, 
add the lemon, keeping the eggs in separate 
cups; then add a little of the egg, a little of 
the flour (into which baking powder has been 
sifted) and a little of the milk until they are 
all used up. Beat this well and constantly 
while adding the ingredients. Spread half 
an inch deep in a shallow pan, brush the top 
with some beaten egg and sprinkle it well 
with sugar, cinnamon, and finely chopped 
almonds. Bake very carefully about twenty 
minutes in a quick oven. 


Baked Fish (Russian) 


One and a half to two pounds of fresh 
mackerel, one and a half tablespoonfuls cf 
butter, one cupful of cracker crumbs, three 
cupfuls of milk, six eggs, one grated onion, 
six peppercorns, and one tablespoonful of 
sour cream. Cut the fish lengthwise, wash 
it and take out the bones and the meat, 
leaving the skin. Chop the meat finely 
with half a tablespoonful of butter. Put in 
a bowl the yolks of the eggs, the salt, to 
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Maize 
Delmonico 


Boil the corn in the 
usual way. Before 
serving pul each cob 
back into its husk and 
serve it hot on a flat 
dish. (By courtesy 
of Seraphin Millon, 
Chef of Delmonico’s, 
New York City.) 


taste, onion, peppercorns, cracker dust or 
bread crumbs, milk, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter and the sour cream. Beat 
well, add the fish and stir in the well-beaten 
egg whites. Put it all in a baking dish, 
cover and cook it very slowly for about two 
hours. Serve with this baked fish caper 
sauce: 


Caper Sauce—One tablespoonful of but- 
ter, one tablespoonful of flour, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of pepper, one cupful of milk, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and two table- 
spoonfuls of capers. Put the butter into a 
saucepan and when it bubbles add the flour 
mixed with the seasoning. Stir this until 
well blended, but do not let it get brown. 
Turn the heat low and add the milk very 
slowly, adding about one-third at a time. 
Stir constantly, until the sauce is smooth 
and glossy, add the capers and keep warm 
until used. 


Venetian Eggs 


One tablespoonful of butter, one table- 
spoonful of finely chopped onion, one pint of 
fresh or canned tomatoes, one tablespoonful 
of grated cheese, one level teaspoonful of 
salt, one saltspoonful of paprika, and four 
eggs. Put the butter into a saucepan or 
chafing dish, heat it; when it is hot add the 
onion. Cook about five minutes, but do not 
brown it; add the tomatoes, cover it, and 
when hot add the cheese, salt and paprika. 
Slip in four unbeaten eggs, picking up the 
white with a fork as it thickens. When it is 
coagulated, break the yolks and stir it all 
together. Serve on round pieces of toast. 
This quantity will cover six slices of 
toast. 
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Stuffed Eggs 


Cut six hard-cooked eggs in halves. 
Take the yolks out, leaving two cup-shaped 
pieces. Mix the yolks with one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of caviar, 
the flesh of one sardellen and a slice of ham 
chopped finely. Season this to taste and fill 
the spaces from which the yolks were taken 
with the mixture. Some of the halves are 
fitted together and put on the platter while 


_ the others are left in halves and decorated 


with caviar. Cut a little slice off the bot- 
tom of them, so that they will stand firm. 
Set the eggs on a lettuce leaf, parsley or 
shredded lettuce. 


Mock Venison 


Use a leg of lamb or of mutton. Skin it 
and prepare it as follows: Mix together half 
a teaspoonful of allspice, half a teaspoonful 
of mace, half a teaspoonful of ground cloves 
and one saltspoonful of ground ginger. Rub 
the meat thoroughly with the mixture and 
put it in a deep dish and cover it with the fol- 
lowing: Put four cupfuls (one quart) of vine- 
gar into a kettle, eight cupfuls (two quarts) 
of water, two bay leaves, one sliced lemon, 
one onion sliced, ten whole peppers, one car- 
rot, one parsnip and one celery knob sliced. 
Let it all come to a boil for a few minutes. 
When it is cold pour over the meat and let it 
soak for four days. It is well to turn it 
occasionally. Before cooking rinse it in 
warm water, dry it and lard it with a quarter 
of a pound of salt pork. Put slices of salt 
pork in the bottom of the pan and some on 
top. Put two tablespoonfuls of drippings 
inthe pan. Place it ina hot oven and baste - 
it frequently. At the end of one hour, add_ 
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Eleanor Record Sigel 


the bowl of pickle and vegetables in which 
the meat was soaked. At the end of the 
next half hour add a pint of sour cream. 
In fifteen minutes remove from the oven, 
strain the gravy, put the meat back in the 
pan, pour the gravy over it, and let it heat 
for about fifteen more minutes. 


x 


Veal Paprika 


Take two pounds of loin of veal. Have 
the veal cut in good-sized pieces. Put a 
tablespoonful of fat or drippings into the 
pot. Add two onions sliced, make red with 
paprika. Let this cook until onions are 
well done but not brown. Add the meat, 
which is well sprinkled with salt. Cover 
and let them brown thoroughly. Turn oc- 
casionally so it will brown on all sides. Let 
it simmer for a while-in its own juice, then 
just cover it with boiling water and let it 
simmer for one hour. This is very good 
served with boiled. spaghetti which has 
been seasoned with butter, pepper, and salt. 


Baked Tomatoes 


Six tomatoes, one tablespoon- 
ful of lard, one small onion 
(chopped), one cupful of toasted 
bread crumbs, one teaspoonful 
of parsley (minced), one can of 
shrimps (cut finely), one table- §; 
spoontul of butter, one level 
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teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of cayenne 
pepper. Wipe and remove a thin slice 
from the stem end of each tomato. Take 
out the seeds and the pulp. Cook slowly 
for half an hour. Put one tablespoonful 
of lard in a saucepan and when hot add 
the onion and cook until it is tender, but 
do not brown it. Pour in the tomato 
pulp and at end of half an hour add three- 
quarters of the bread crumbs, parsley, pep- 
per, salt, and shrimps. Let it cook for a 
few minutes, then fill the tomatoes. Sprinkle 
with bread crumbs and put a dab of butter 
on top of each one. Bake in a buttered 
pan in a moderate oven for thirty-five 
minutes. 


Old French Recipe for Peas 


Eight slices of bacon, three bunches 
of scallions, one quart fresh green peas, 
and salt and pepper to taste. Cut the 
bacon into small squares and fry in a 
saucepan until it is brown. Add_ the 
scallions and the tender part of 
the scallion stems cut into small 
pieces. Cook four or five min- 
utes, then add peas. Cover it 
and. cook it very slowly from 
three-quarters of an hour to 
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Mirandy on 


Food Values 


By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


to me de odder day as she fetched 
a sigh dat made de roses in her bon- 
net trimble, ‘‘I don’t know whut dis world 
is comin’ to.” 
: “Well, Sis Sairry Sue,” I spons, “dat 
question used to worry me a lot, an’ ev’y- 
time things didn’t go my way, an’ de candi- 
‘date dat’I had put up an’ was Suppo ting’ 
for de deacon in de chu’ch warn’t elected, 
I. jest thought dat de world was headed 
straight for de-struction, an’ dat dere warn’t 
nothin’ could stop hit, but I done took 
notice dat _ things wags ‘along whedder I’m 
runnin’.’em or not, or pleased or not, an’ so 
fur as-I can see de jedgment day ain’t no 
nigher on us dan hit used to be.” 
“TJ /ain’t a-wishin’ to throw no cold water, 
nor yit no wet blankets on yo’ faith, Sis 
Mirandy,” says Sis Sairry Sue, sittin’ mo’ 
an’ mo’ mournfuller, “but ef de world ain’t 
filled up now wid falsifiers, an’ prevaricators, 
an’ dem whut ain’t on speakin’ terms wid de 
truth, den I misses my guess. You remem- 
bers dat in de Bible days Ananias an’ Sap- 
phira was struck daid for lyin’. Well, Sis 
Mirandy, I’lows dat hit is lucky dat de Lawd 
don’t take dat kind of snap jedgment on 
liars nowadays, for ef he did dere wouldn’t 
be enough folks left to tote 
out decorpses an’ bury’em.”’ 

“T ain’t a-disputin’ yo’ 
pint, Sis Sairry Sue,” 1 
spons, “but I don’t know 
dat I is so strong for de 
truth, for hit’s been my 
’sperience dat dem folks 
whut always brags dat dey 
speaks de plainetruth to you 
is de ones dat always jumps 
up an’ down on yo’ pet corn. 
But whut’s de matter wid 
your Is somebody done 
gone an’ deceived you?” 

“Yassum, Sis Mirandy,” 
spons Sis Sairry Sue, “I 
sho’ has been deceived. I’s 
done had my trustin’ nature 
tampered wid to dat degree 
dat I don’t no longer believe 
anything I hears, nor half 
dat I sees.” 


St MIRANDY,” says Sis Sairry Sue 
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“TI ain’d been one of dem dat axed 
whedder whut I read was so” 


“My goodness, Sis Sairry Sue,” sclaims 


I, “but dis is awful, for de onliest way dat 
you can git along in comfort, especially ef 
you is a married woman, is for you to be of 
dat confidin a disposition dat you shets yo" 
eyes an’ opens yo’ mouth, an’ swallers ev’y- 
thing anybody tells you, widout prognos- 
ticatin’ ’bout how hit gwine to wuk.” 

“Dat was me ontil I got tukken in,” says 
Sis Sairry Sue, a-wipin’ her eyes. “You 
know, Sis Mirandy, dat I has been one of 
dem whut’s took a lot of comfort out of 
readin’ de newspapers, an’ I ain’t never 
been one of dem doubtin’ Thomases dat 
axed whedder whut I read was so, or not. 
Nawm, ef hit was printed in de papers I 
jest took hit for de gospel truth an’ believed 
hit. An’ Sis Mirandy, dat was where I 
got my come-uppance, an’ got into trouble. 
Las’ week I was readin’ in de paper *bout 
dat big doctor in Paris whut says dat we’s 
all dest like whut we eats, an’ dat we’s 
bloody-minded an’ murderin’ ef we eats 
butcher’s meat, or meek an’ humble ef we 
lives on garden truck. 

“Honest, Sis Mirandy, dat man drawed 
such a picture of de horror of eatin’ meat 
dat I felt dat I never could look a chicken 
in de face no mo’, an’ when I thought about 
de po’k chops I done et, an’ 
me bein’ fat, hit seemed to 
me lak I was one of dese 
heah cannibals whut we | 
Daughters of Zion sends de 
missionaries to. 

“But dat warn’t all, Sis 
Mirandy; dis man says as 
how you can change folkses’ 
dispositions by de way you 
feeds ’em, an’ he says as how 
a diet of potatoes will make 
*em lovin’ an’ affectionate, 
an’ dat ef you feeds ’em on 
carrots hit will soften der 
hard natures, an’ make dem 
whut is given to bangin’ 
things aroun’ at home as 
mild an’ gentle as a lamb, 
an’ dat spinach will cure 
a hot temper, an’ make 
dem whut is bossy easy 
to lead, whilst green peas 


Dorothy Dix 


dest fills anybody up 
wid bubblin’ enthusi- 
asm. 

“Dat sho’ly did 
sound good to me, 
Sis Mirandy. Hit 
sounded lak a new 
gospel dat was gwine 
to change matermony 
into one long, sweet 
song, for hit kind of 
delivered a woman’s 
husband into her 
hands, an’ as long as 
she could do de mar- 
ketin’ an’ de cookin’, 
an’ feed her husband 
on whut she pleased, 
she could change him 
aroun’ tosuit her taste. 

“Now you know, Sis Mirandy, dat my 
ole man Si is a mighty servigorous man. 
Yassum, he’s a double-jinted man, wid a 
double-jinted temper dats hung on a hair 
trigger, an’ whilst I ain’t got nothin’ to 
say ag’inst him, bein’ as how he is a good 
pervider, I will say dat dere is times when 
you would think dat a tarnado had done 
bust loose in our house, an’ dat ’speri- 
ence has done taught me dat when he gits 
up after supper an’ jams his hat over his 
eyes, an’ starts for de do’, dat hit saves 
trouble for me not to ax him whar he’s 
gwine, or when he specs to be back. 

“Fudermo, Sis Mirandy, I can’t honestly 
say dat Si takes any interest in holdin’ my 
hands, or dat he spends any time a-tellin’ 
me how he loves me, an’ I knows dat ef he 
was to pay me a compliment an’ say I was 
a fine figger of a woman dat I would drop 
daid wid surprise. For dese, an’ odder 
reasons, hit looked lak to me dat I done got 
a revelation when I reads how I could soften 
up Si’s nature, an’ turn him into a lover 
a-sighin’ at my feet agin, by dietin’ him 
up on vegetables. 

“Of course, Sis Mirandy, I knows dat Si 
is sorter of a hard case, an’ no light treat- 
ment ain’t gwine to do him no good, so 
I cooks up "bout a peck of potatoes, an’ 
half a bushel of spinach, an’ throws in 
a handful of carrots, an’ den I sets Si down 
to de table to eat ’em whilst I watches how 
dey wuks. 

“Well, dey wuks, Sis Mirandy, but not 





“Hit looked lak to me dat I done got a revelation 
when I reads how I could soften up Si’s nature, an’ 
turn him into a lover by dietin’ him up on vegetables” 
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zackly lak de doctor 
proclaimed, for when 
Si finds out dere ain’t 
no meat he axes me 
ef I takes him for a 
cow to eat grass, an’ 
when I splains to him 
‘bout how dese vege- 
tables is gwine to soft- 
en up his disposition, 
an’ cure his temper, 
an’ turn him back into 
a sweetheart, he grabs 
up de spinach dish 
an’ flings it at my 
haid, an’ den he fol- 
lows dat up wid de 
potatoes, an’ I reckon 
I must have been 
dodgin’ b’iled carrots 
for de nex’ five minutes. An’ den he went 
out an’.slammed de do’ behind him, an’ 
when he come home he done got tanked 
up wid red eye, an’ been in a fight, an’ I 
gethered up de balance of de cold potatoes, 
an’ made a poultice of hit, an’ put it on his 
haid where somebody done batted him. An 
dat’s de reason dat I’s lost faith in whut I 
reads in de papers.” 

“Shoo, Sis Sairry Sue,” says I, “don’t you 
lose yo’ faith in de cook-pot as de onliest way 
to git along wid a man. Maybe de vege- 
table cure don’t tetch deir hearts, an’ make 
a husband think dat you is young an’ slim 
after you is ole an’ fat, but dest as long as 
you sets him down to a good dinner you’s 
gwine to look lak a angel to him. Dey talks 
a lot ’bout dis heah haylo of romance dat a 
man sees about a gal befo’ he marries her. 
You believe me, when I tells you dat de man 
whut always sees his wife surrounded wid 
de smell of good cookin’ is got dat haylo 
business cinched. You never hears of no 
fust-class cooks in de divorsch courts. Why, 
my ole man Ike couldn’t tell me an’ a fried 
chicken apart we’s dat much mixed up in 
his ’membrance an’ affections. 

“Naw, Sis Sairry Sue,” I goes on, “don’t 
you lose yo’ grip on de cook-stove, becaze 
a woman is a gonner ef she does dat. She 
ain’t got no way to hold her husband’s love. 
When de good Lawd give a man fo’ times as 
much stomach as heart, He handed out a 
tip to wives, an’ de mo’ fools dey, ef dey 
don’t take hit.” 


Laundry Questions Answered 


By L. Ray Balderston, B.5. 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Author of ‘‘Manual of the Laundry” 


Washing Colored Fabrics 

‘How can colored fabrics be washed 
without the loss of their color?” is asked by 
Mrs. O. E. V. Colored clothes should not 
be soaked or boiled. The washing should 
be done quickly with warm water and a 
mild white soap in solution. If the color is 
delicate—like lavender in dimities—the soap 
should be replaced by soap-bark, bran 
water, rice water, or cooked starch water: 

Soap-bark—One. cupful of soap-bark in two 
quarts of water. Cook for twenty minutes. 

Bran water—One cupful of bran water in one 
quart of water. Cook for twenty minutes. 
Use strained solutions in clear, warm wash 
water. Wash rapidly one piece at a time. 
Do not use bluing with pinks, lavenders, 
greens, or yellows. Turn the wrong side 
out for starching and hang to dry with the 
wrong side out in a shady place. 


To Set Colors 


Mrs. G. H. R. asks: ‘‘How can I set 
colors?” Use salt, vinegar, sugar of lead, 
alum, in the following proportions: To one 
gallon of water, one-half of a cupful of vine- 
gar, or two cupfuls of salt, or one tablespoon- 
ful of alum, or one tablespoonful of sugar 
of lead (poison). Salt is usually best for 
blues, browns and reds; vinegar for pinks; 
sugar of lead for lavenders. ‘To test for the 
best setting solution: Let a sample soak 
over night in a setting solution,—then wash 
when itis dry. Drying after setting a color 
prevents it from fading. The effect of 
brine and vinegar is not lasting. 


To Remove Stains 


“Please tell me,” writes Mrs. P. A. E., 
“how to remove stains from colored goods?”’ 
This is difficult, as the color often comes out 
with the stain. Grease spots may be ab- 
sorbed by fuller’s earth or starch. Certain 
fruit or sugary stains, or substances easily dis- 
solved, may be washed out in warm water. 


Woolen and Flannel Goods 


Mrs. L. P. R. asks for a method to keep 
woolen and flannel goods soft and to prevent 
them from shrinking. Wool isa fiber which 
is affected by rubbing, by the alkalinity of 
soap, which is used in the washing of other 
garments, and by changes of temperature. 
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Therefore all waters used in washing and 
rinsing should be of the same temperature, 
preferably about 110 degrees Fahrenheit 
(or the heat that is comfortable when hold- 
ing the hand in water). There should be no 
rubbing, as friction knots and shortens the 
wool fiber, and for this reason the washing 
should be done by sousing and squeezing. 
Wool is very often softened to the point of 
dissolving when it is treated with alkalies, 
such as washing soda, lye, or soda bleach. 
This definitely proves that woolens should 
not be washed with strong alkalies in the 
water or with soaps containing strong alka- 
lies. Mild white soaps in solution—in 
jelly form—should be used. The following 
recipes have been found serviceable: 

1—Shave a cake of mild white soap into two 
quarts of cold water. Heat this at a low tempera- 
ture until the soap is melted. This soap solution 
may be added to the wash water, using enough to 
make a good suds. 

2—One large bar of mild, white soap, three quarts 
of water, two tablespoonfuls of borax, one-half of a 
cupful of wood alcohol. Shave the soap into the 
cold water and heat to the boiling point. When 
cold, add the borax and the alcohol. 

The wringing should be done by squeezing 
or putting through a loose wringer. There 
should be no twisting. Woven fabrics like 
flannel shirts, petticoats, blankets, serge 
skirts and trousers, should be pulled in 
shape and hung straight to dry in a tempera- 
ture as near 110 degrees as possible. Pull in 
shape several times during drying. Brushing 
will do much to comb out the woolen fiber. 
Knitted goods, such as sweaters, shawls, 
caps and gloves, should be laid in shape on a 
pad, and allowed to dry without hanging. 
Extra care for blankets may be given by 
drying them on curtain stretchers, and for 
sweaters by measuring them with usual 
waist measurements before washing and 
stretching to these measurements while dry- 
ing. Any pressing to be done to woolens 
should be done.with a warm iron, the gar- 
ment must be almost dry and a cover of 
cheese cloth should be put over it to prevent 
the ironing from giving a gloss. Care must 
be taken as wool scorches easily. To wash 
woolens well, depends upon the use of mild 
soap, even temperature, good pulling into 
shape, and no wringing or rubbing. 
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Letters from Readers Who Feel Deeply the Need of a Better Un- 
derstanding of This Great Problem 


These frank outbursts from wives, mothers, spinsters, physicians, are the outcome of a discussion 


precipitated by a letter on “‘The Postponement of Motherhood.” 
not mere theorizing, but an improvement of conditions. 
A clear, brief account of Eugenics, what it is, what the Eugenics movement signifies, was 


all their might. 


If Eugenics means anything, it means 
This is what our contributors this month urge with 


published in this magazine last month, from the pen of Dr. William Mecklenburg Polk, President of the 


New York Academy of Medicine. 


not so sad and the women who have post- 

poned motherhood are not so: proud and 
selfish as some of your readers represent. It is the 
possibility of bringing into the world a weakling 
child or a degenerate, that causes many a woman 
apprehension. It is the horror of seeing the imper- 
fect child of a friend, or the realization of the heart- 
aches caused by another’s child “‘gone wrong,” that 
make a woman wonder if it will all be worth while, 
for this is a rapid age in which we are living and 
temptations are many, while physical and moral re- 
sistance are weak. 

Happy indeed are the childless couples compared 
to those who have suffered as my good husband and 
I have done over the wrongdoings of our first-born. 

I must differ with one of your writers who says 
that divorce follows the childless woman. Perhaps 
it does, but I have not heard of many such in- 
stances among my acquaintances or their friends, 
while I have known many couples to separate after 
they were parents. It so often happens—and I 
have known three such cases to have happened 
recently—that the drifting apart was caused by the 
arrival of children. The young mother was frail, 


M: EDITOR—To me the childless homes are 


her strength and vitality were impaired. She must, 
of necessity, save what she could for her children, 
who needed her attention. She could not be the 
once brilliant, jolly companion of her husband. He 
must seek outside amusement without her. 

While his love for her was deep and he was proud 
and happy with his babies, yet he became gradually 
absorbed in club life, and, later, the fresher faces, the 
stronger bodies and the more intellectual minds of 
other women attracted him. His home life became 
unhappy, hence a separation. We all know of such 
cases. 

We must not blame the man entirely, for the 
Lord so made him that he deserves our sympathy, 
not our censure. While he may love children he 
does not need them. What he requires is a healthy 
wife, a congenial companion, a “‘jolly good fellow.” 
Some of the happiest couples I have known have 
been childless ones. I do not claim that these 
unions are the ideal. They are not. The grandest 
thing in the world is the contented, well-mated 
husband and wife with a family of good and normal 
children. And the uncertainty of such a possibility 
is the real cause why men as well as women postpone 
parenthood. 
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It is the sincere wish of myself and of the women, 
both young and old, who have asked me to write to 
you that Goop HousEKEEPING, the best of maga- 
zines and the one we most admire, will be just in its 
judgment of the American woman. . 

Connecticut. A “Very Old” Subscriber. 


Give the Women a Rest 


Mr. Eprtor—I am one of a family of six children, 
and I would not want to see another woman de- 
prived of everything as my mother has always been. 
Her whole life has been spent in skimping and slav- 
ing, trying to make ends meet for herself and her 
children. My father is a rich farmer, and outside of 
buying a certain amount of food he has done very 
little toward supporting his family, and has acted 

so fiendishly that the children could not leave 
home fast enough. When there are more men will- 
ing to support a family to the best of their ability, 
maybe more women will be willing to have children. 

Which is more degrading: for a woman to be 
“deliberately childless,” or for a man to deliberately 
support two or three other women and let his wife 
take in washing or dressmaking? 

I think there are many women who are not fitted 
for motherhood. Let each woman think of this. 
And the women who are self-supporting—may their 
numbers increase—do not wish to give up their lib- 
erty for a man who will tire of them in a few years. 
It is time women had their eyes opened. 

I have a sister who married a poor man, and has 
had a child every year. She looks like an “old 
hag” and has nearly worked her liver out trying to 
get along. This is too much to expect of any 
woman. I have heard dozens of women, one who is 
ninety-four, say that if they had their lives to live 
over again they would not marry. What does this 
signify? I have lived thirty years, and am not look- 
ing for a husband. 

After careful study I believe that a family should 
have at least $3000 a year to live on. Who wants 
to grow up remembering a childhood of harrowing 
poverty? People do write to the magazines and tell 
how they live on $600 or so a year, maybe with six 
children in the family. I would like to interview the 
six children. Maybe that family could skimp along 
on $600, but shame on the man who will boast of 
keeping a family in such circumstances, where they 
have to wear other people’s cast-off clothing, and are 
ground down until they wish they were dead and out 
of their misery. 

Just get after the men who won’t support their 
families and give the women a rest! 


Connecticut. EMG 


“Who Enters Leaves All Hope’”’ 


Mr. Epitor—As a specialist in science who has 
long studied the sociological bearings of physiology, 
I am glad to find a magazine outside of medical cir- 
cles which dares to open such a timely discussion as 
that in the letters you have published on the “ Post- 
ponement of Motherhood.”’ The civilized world has 
evolved to a stage where most sensible people must 
frankly and scientifically face this problem. Of 
course, I know that many good and well-meaning 
people declare that any interference with nature’s 
plans for reproduction is absolutely sinful; but a 
very large proportion of the present-day workers in 
science and medicine and perhaps the majority of 
the most highly educated people see no question of 
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immorality, sin, or indelicacy in the idea of deliber- 
ate and voluntary control of procreation after mar- 
riage by mutual agreement of husband and wife and 
by means which are ethical, scientific and hygienic. 

Is there any moral law which demands that any 
individual should propagate? If so, then deliberate 
celibacy, meaning sterility, is the most cowardly 
of crimes. The oft-expressed idea that men and 
women should not enter marriage unless they are 
ready to resign absolutely to parenthood, repeated 
as frequently as physiological fate may decide, is 
rapidly becoming obsolete. So far as many cul- 
tured women of to-day are concerned, such a view 
of married duty deserves to be written over the 
doorway of Dante’s infernal regions and beneath the 
inscription,‘ Who enters here leaves all hope behind.” 

A more alarming, hopeless, and depressing philos- 
ophy of matrimony could not be set before that 
great and rapidly growing class of educated young 
women who learn before marriage the physiological- 
psychological science relating to wifehood and 
motherhood. Such views of life fitted the age of uni- 
versal female ignorance; but that has gone by forever. 

Many a cultured young woman of to-day, know- 
ing well the latest words of science and ethics on 
life’s problems, stands ready to accept wifehood on 
terms most favorable to the highest mutual de- 
velopment of married lovers, and she gladly wel- 
comes the prospect of motherhood under scientific 
conditions that insure bright, happy, and normal 
children with a combined biological and social in- 
heritance likely to make most desirable citizens. 
Frankly analyzing the involved problems, all this 
means parenthood controlled according to con- 
ditions which are economic, hygienic, psychologic, 
and eugenic in their bearing. I take it for granted 
that this will be understood as referring to control 
which starts a new life only when the favorable 
conditions obtain, and not to pre-natal murder, in 
the most damnable degree, of a beginning life. 

And now let me answer frankly the question of 
E. K. D., in the May Goop HOUSEKEEPING, as to 
why women (and men, too) are not given the scien- 
tific knowledge which looks toward the attainment 
of the results suggested above. There are three 
true answers: First, the-national law passed in 
1876, which aimed to keep certain medical informa- 
tion from the public; second, the similar laws of. 
many states; and, third, the national law of 1910, 
which forbids, under severe penalties, the publica- 
tion in popular form for general readers of any 
scientific information which might help give a volun- 
tary control of parenthood. In short, all these laws 
aim to enforce motherhood indiscriminately upon 
the unwilling, the unwell and the unfit women, 
many of whom nature may have made good wives, 
but decidedly undesirable as mothers, who through 
an inflexible heredity will inevitably transmit their 
own weaknesses to the coming race. 

But we are even now entering a more enlightened 
age. Never before have parenthood and marriage 
been so highly regarded as in the frank discussions of 
scientific books, magazines and learned societies in 
the past decade. We are certainly near a safe and 
sane philosophy of life touching the intricate prob- 
lems of sex in relation to society. Science already 
holds the key to many of the complicated problems, 
and general enlightenment is sure to follow. 

United States of America. A.B. 
t=" This letter was written by the professor of biology 
in one of the great universities. This magazine is 
heartily in accord with the spirit of his message, but 
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would not like to see the information of which he 
speaks in the hands of young, unmarried persons.— 
THE EpIror. 


The Multiplication of Defectives 


Mr. Epiror—I do not for one minute believe that 
a large percentage of women have children deliber- 
ately. It is well enough to allow others to think so; 
but it is only very recently that the most advanced 
women have reached that stage. 

I live in a town where there are over a thousand 
feeble-minded people, and between two and three 
hundred deaf and blind children. I see these chil- 
dren often, and I think, “Oh! if only their mothers 
had been informed!” 

There is no question of race suicide here, where 
there are three, four and sometimes more, children 
from one family all totally blind, deaf, or feeble- 
minded. Come and visit our institutions, you who 
cavil, and you will surely become convinced that 
A. L. S. is right. How much better off is the world 
or the country, for these defectives? And you must 
remember that there are still the reformatory, the 
poor house, the prisons, and the insane asylums, not 
to mention the loafers. 

Would it not be much better for all women who 
had reason to fear for the inheritance of their off- 
spring, to refrain from producing any? 

Minnesota. Vera Ment. 


Unfortunate but Philosophical 


Mr. Epitor—My mother has been insane. 
Although she is better now, she is not like herself. 
My mother’s sister is ina retreat. I havea sister in 
the very last stage of tuberculosis, I have had an at- 
tack of this but am better. Would you become 
mothers of children, under conditions such as these, 
even if your very heart cried out for a child of your 
own to love? 


Not I. I would rather do what I can for the 
motherless. 
Ohio. Unhappy. 


Our Laws at Fault 


Mr. Epitor—In your May, 1912, issue, [read with 
great interest the letter on “Fear, Not Finances,” 
written by E. K. D., of California. I heartily agree 
with everything therein expressed. Hers is not an 
isolated case, as she supposes, for there are thous- 
ands, yes, perhaps millions, of others. No one ap- 
preciates this so much as a physician. Hardly a day 
passes that I do not hear similar heart-rending stories. 

When an expectant mother (either only recently 
married and not prepared financially or otherwise 
for motherhood, or already the mother of five or six 
children) comes to me with her stories of woe and 
unhappiness, mingled with tears, as they often are, 
pleading for help; especially, if the woman is all run 
down with the burden of previous children, I must 
have a heart of stone if I am not touched. 

What, as a physician, can I do? Absolutely 
nothing. Not because I am moral or religious, but 
because lamacoward. Our present laws regarding 
the imparting of information concerning the preven- 
tion of motherhood or getting rid of it are in the high- 
est degree brutal and infamous. Those are pretty 
hard adjectives, but they characterize it properly. 
The law is ‘‘man made” and man goes scot-free while 
the woman, the greatest sufferer, was never con- 
sulted in the least. 


Eugenics re 


The cause of my cowardice is found in the punish- 
ment, for if I should send by mail or express or give 
in any other way, information of any kind on the 


-subject of prevention, be it a formula, a method or 


simply a suggestion I should be doomed to imprison- 
ment for five years at hard labor, plus a fine of five 
thousand dollars. This is the federal law. And 
there are contemptible spies who write to physicians, 
inducing them to break this law, so as to get them 
into their clutches. 

Information of this nature is given now in several 
European countries, and it is high time that the 
matter should be taken up in the United States. No 
men or women like to think themselves victims of 
chance, but most of usare. Eugenics for the human 
being is just as important as it is in the animal 
world. There is no place where would-be fathers 
and mothers may turn for information, but the 
farmer may write to our central government and get 
first-class instruction on the breeding and culture of 
fine-blooded stock. Nearly all of our children come 
“hit or miss.”” There is no choice, either, for them 
or their mothers. No wonder that the present 
generation is neurasthenic! 

The remedy can be arrived at only through a 
change in our present laws. Every normal woman, 
especially if married, wants to be a mother, but they 
do not care to have motherhood thrust upon them. 
Here, then, is woman’s great work—to fight for her 
rights so that she may have a choice as to when she 
wants to be a mother, so as to give her children the 
best birthright possible. Where she has the right of 
suffrage she can cast her ballot to have cruel laws 
changed, and can use her influence to bring about 
other desirable changes. Instead of using misdi- 
rected energy in a useless endeavor to improve the 
present race, let us start with a better race, and keep- 
ing it so will be a much easier task because it 
is a task of love and not one that was forced 
upon us. 

I think I can hear someone say, “‘Let them ab- 
stain.” This advice is foolish in the extreme and is 
born of ignorance. As a physician and a student of 
human nature, including this all-important matter 
of sex hygiene, I have long since scouted the idea of 
giving such advice. The matter of marriage should 
be considered more seriously. It should be more 
difficult to enter into that contract than it now is to 
get out of it by means of divorce. Dean Sumner, of 
a cathedral in Chicago, will not marry people unless 
they produce a certificate of good health from reput- 
able physicians. This is an example worthy of imi- 
tation by all those who have the right to perform the 
marriage ceremony. There is great need of educa- 
tion along these lines, so as to produce a better, a 
happier, and more efficient race of people; and this 
‘will come only when fatherhood and motherhood are 
within the control of the individual as it should be, 
and as it is in the natural world. 

J.W.W., M.D. 
The writer of this letter is an officer of the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Association and an earnest 
worker in behalf of the “higher life of the house- 
hold.” —Tue EpirTor. 


A Fair Chance 


Mr. Eprror—I don’t believe there is a heaven for 
the woman who gives birth to a child when she 
knows there is a possibility, even probability, of its 
not having a fair chance in the world. 

Tennessee. De Le 


Good Housekeeping Institute 
A Little Story of Its Growth and Service 


Over one thousand pieces of household apparatus have been tested by this branch of Goop HousE- 


KEEPING MAGAZINE’s work, at no cost to manufacturers or readers. 


How this is done, and why, and 


how the trade in such apparatus has grown by leaps and bounds, are told herewith. 


TNOR the first time in many months 
k Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE goes 

to its readers without the usual para- 
graphs and pictures descriptive of household 
devices tested and approved by the Good 
Housekeeping Institute. It has been cus- 
tomary for us to print in August a résumé of 
all the devices approved during the previous 
six months, but this time the number is so 
large and the pressure upon our pages is so 
great that the résumé must be brought out 
in pamphlet form. 

This pamphlet, by the way, is a conve- 
nient one of thirty-two pages, fully illus- 
trated. It contains clear descriptions of 
one hundred and forty-four devices and 
pieces of apparatus, with pictures and dia- 
grams, and makes an invaluable list for 
reference in homes that want an unbiased 
account of the latest, most economical ap- 
paratus needed in all departments of house- 
keeping. 

In no other form can this information be 
found. Manufacturers’ catalogs and circu- 
lars, in many instances, are little more than 
advertisements. The Tested and Ap- 
proved List of the Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute includes only those devices which the 
combined judgment of an expert mechanical 
and electrical engineer and a woman trained 
in domestic science can heartily indorse. 

Any readers desiring this pamphlet— 
which is entitled Bulletin No. 1, Good 
Housekeeping Institute, Tested and Ap- 
proved List, January to July, 1912—should 
send his address, with ten cents, to Good 
Housekeeping Institute, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. ‘ 

Previous résumés of apparatus, covering 
six months each, have appeared in the issues 
of the magazines for January and August, 
tg11, and January, 1912. 


The Institute’s Beginnings 


For the benefit of new readers, who do not 
know the story of the Institute’s origin, 
growth and achievements, a brief account 
may properly be given herewith. While 
the magazine was still published in Spring- 
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field, Mass., the very rapid development of 
new apparatus for household use, much of it 
poorly conceived and badly executed, sug- 
gested the need of sifting the wheat from the 
chaff, even as this magazine had done with 
reference to food products previous to the 
passage of the Pure Food and Drugs Act of 
1906. Anhonorrollof foods, based upon the 
most thorough and careful chemical analysis, 
was printed in our pages, much to the en- 
lightenment and satisfaction of readers. 

A similar list of household devices was 
imperatively needed. Space was accord- 
ingly appropriated in the building in which 
the magazine was published, and an experi- 
enced teacher of and lecturer upon house- 
hold economics was placed in charge. 
Coéperating with her was a mechanical and 
electrical engineer of long experience. 

The response from readers in all parts of 
the country was immediate and eager. 
Manufacturers, at the outset, had to be 
“shown,” the idea being a new one in the 
magazine business, but they were not long in 
recognizing cordially the demand for a work 
of this kind and the sincerity and honesty of 
the plan and its administration. Devices 
poured in upon us faster than they could be 
accommodated, and the Institute’s quarters 
were greatly enlarged within a very few 
months, 

The Good Housekeeping Institute had 
been in working order for something more 
than a year when the magazine was removed 
to New York City. Quarters for this branch 
of the work were engaged in an apartment 
house, in which conditions approximate 
those in the majority of homes. The rooms 
are light and airy, and the walls and floors 
are of concrete. The Institute’s facilities 
for testing, particularly in the electrical 
phases of the work, were largely increased in 
the new surroundings. Here the work has 
proceeded for more than a year with marked 
success. 


Number of Devices Tested Thus Far 


Up to the present writing the Good 
Housekeeping Institute has examined 1,015 
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pieces of apparatus, issued 603 certificates 
of approval to manufacturers, and disap- 
proved 412 pieces. The 603 articles were 
certified because they were not only efficient, 
but well constructed. The 412 were disap- 
proved either because they were inefficient 
and badly made, inefficient though well con- 
structed, or efficient but lacking in the 
qualities to insure long wear, ease of manipu- 
lation, safety to the user, etc. 

Here, then, is a scientific laboratory and 
clearing house, quite free from commercial 
considerations of any sort, which is finding 
the best household apparatus as soon as it 
appears on the market (often before), put- 
ting such apparatus through the most thor- 
ough tests, and printing reports of its work 
for the benefit of the consumer and the 
manufacturer. The Institute assumes the 
dual réle of news gatherer and of scientist, 
passing upon the merits of the various de- 
vices in an impartial manner. The manu- 
facturer submits his prod- 
uct, which is returned to 
him after the tests are 
made. No article is re- 
tained by the Institute 
unless bought for use. 

There is, so far as we 
know, no other laboratory 
for the testing of house- 
hold apparatus which does 
not charge the manufac- 
turer or the buyer for its 
services and counsel. The 
Institute is maintained by 
the magazine at large expense, as a phase of 
its educational service; coérdinate, for’ ex- 
ample, with Dr. Wiley’s service in testing 
foods and writing about them. 

The reader will be interested to know how 
the testing is done. We will take, for ex- 
ample, an electric vacuum cleaner. This is 
removed from its crate and assembled ac- 


Sales of vacu- 
um cleaners 
have increas- 
ed threefold 
in three years. 





The trade in fire- 
less cookers is three 
times that of three 
years ago. 
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The sale of washing- 
machines has increased 
sevenfold in the past 
three years. 
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cording to the printed directions which 
accompany it. A record is made of its 
arrival and of the condition in which it 
is received. After these preliminaries, and 
in the sight of the staff of the laboratory, 
the cleaner is set at work, 
in the Institute rooms, 
cleaning floors, moldings, 
and mattresses, and get- 
ting dust under rugs. It 
is then shaken, to make 
sure that it retains the 
material which it has taken 
up. After this, larger par- 
ticles are used for test, 
such as cigarette butts, 
paper, etc. 

When the director is 
sufficiently pleased with 
its performance, the engineer takes the 
machine, attaches it to gauges, pipes, 
meters, and tubing, and tests it for its actual 
vacuum or suction, etc., with and without 
hose attachment and when floor nozzle and 
hose nozzle are closed and open. This gives 
the power when in use, as well as when on 
exhibition. When he is satisfied with the 
results, the next thing to learn, and a very 
vital one, is just how much the device costs 
to operate and maintain, under varying con- 
ditions. These data, once gathered, are en- 
tered on a card, which is carefully filed away. 

In another file are recorded the exact 
construction, dimensions, and reports of the 
examination of every part, such as dust-bag, 
motor, pumps or fan, handle, casing; how 
the device acted during the process of clean- 
ing; its endurance (after several weeks’ 
trial); its resistance to mechanical strains 
and rough usage; and how far it fulfills the 
claims of the manufacturer. 
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After the laboratory has done all that can 
be done, if there is the slightest vestige 
of doubt concerning the thorough practica- 
bility of the apparatus in the home, the 
cleaner is sent in turn to housekeepers, who 
lack scientific training and will advise the 
Institute frankly whether the device is 
thoroughly useful to them, is labor-saving 
and efficient. After its return to the lab- 
oratory, the cleaner receives a thorough 
overhauling, to see how it has worn during 
its periodof probation. Ifitcan beapproved 
by Good Housekeeping Institute, notice of 
the fact is sent to the manufacturer, who in 
due time receives a certificate of approval. 
This certificate with its guarantee means 
that the housekeeper is safe in buying this 
device, because it does exactly what is 
claimed for it. . 

When it is impossible to approve a piece 
of apparatus, the director informs the man- 
ufacturer wherein the device fails. He, 
more often than not, utilizes the suggestions, 
resubmits the articles and frequently gains 
the desired certificate. 


The Multiplication of Household Devices 


During the short life of the Good House- 
keeping Institute—less than three years— 
the production of household devices has 
been multiplied several times. For in- 
stance, according to the laboratory record, 
the brands or makes of vacuum cleaners 
have increased threefold; of fireless cookers, 
threefold; of washing machines, sevenfold; 
of electric toasters and stoves, threefold; 
of portable ovens, fivefold; of food chop- 
pers, fourfold; of immersion heaters, three- 
fold; of alcohol utensils, which were already 
plentiful, twofold. This, in the aggregate, 
is a tremendous expansion.—The growth of 
vacuum cleaners in the foregoing statement 
seems to be comparatively low. That is 
‘because, while numerous poor machines were 
not submitted, the laboratory started in at 
the beginning by testing a very large num- 
ber of vacuum cleaners. 

Devices smaller than the foregoing have 
sprung up in prodigious numbers, especially 
in the past year and a half. 

Manufacturers have interesting things to 
say about the increase in the sale of their 
products in the past two years. 

One of the largest manufacturers of 
electrical heating devices tell us in an inter- 
esting letter: “The electric iron has come 
today to mean the very best service in iron- 
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ing. It is the most efficient and most 
economical. Electric irons are being sold in 
all parts of the country and in increasing 
volume all the time . . . our dealers in- 
creasing their business from 20 per cent. to 
200 per cent.” 

The makers of washing machines have 
interesting tidings. One writes: 

“For the year ending December 31, 1910, 
the percentage of ‘sales of hand machines 
was about 1g per cent. of the total, and for 
the year ending December 31, 1911, the per- 
centage a trifle less.” 

Another manufacturer of power washing 
machines reports his sales in the year 1908 
to have been 1,246; in 1909, 6,987; 1910, 
10,868; 1911, 14,736. 

“In regard to the electric washer, the 
demand for a machine of this type during 
the past two or three years has increased 
very greatly. When we first began we were 
‘swamped’ with inquiries, but when the 
inquirer found what the price was he very 
seldom ordered. In fact, we turned so low 
a percentage of inquiries into orders that it 
was not a profitable business for us. But 
we have kept steadily at it; also there are 
several other washing machine concerns and 
they advertise electric washers, and this 
combined advertising has had the effect of 
educating the people into the idea of paying a 
good price for an article of this kind. The 
percentage of inquiries that can be turned 
into orders is steadily increasing. I believe 
that the future business will be on the elec- 
tric machine together with a machine to be 
operated by a gasoline engine for those peo- 
ple who do not have electricity in their 
homes.’ (Italics are ours.) 

Some articles, such as vacuum cleaners, 
fireless cookers, washing machines, electric 
stoves, but especially the first and second 
mentioned, have sprung into general favor 
with startling rapidity. Innumerable firms 
have been established far and near to ex- 
ploit these goods, causing a general flooding 
of the market with many cheap and useless 
devices, and it has fallen to the lot of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute to weed out 
the poor material, which has not always 
been a simple matter. Among these goods 
stands preéminent the vacuum cleaner, and 
second to it the fireless cooker. And since 
there has been an economic edict that all 
homes shall have at least one pair of correct 
scales, this device, too, has been among the 
widely exploited ones. But, fortunately, in 
this case, the law has stepped in and has aid- 
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ed the Institute materially by standing back 
of its decision: An unerring scale, or none. 

During this mushroom growth a delicate 
and important task which has devolved 
upon the Institute has been the arbitration 
and adjustment of difficulties between 
housewife and manufacturer on account of 
the failure of apparatus to “live up” to the 
exaggerated claims made for it by the man- 
ufacturer. The device in a given instance 
may be highly useful, and well worth the 
price, but the buyer, believing literally in 
the very large claims made for it, and suffer- 
ing disappointment, may finally repudiate 
it utterly» Thus do exaggerated claims 
hinder the rapid adoption of ‘“new-fangled 
appliances.”” A disgusted, disillusioned user 
may infect a neighborhood with the germs of 
distrust and postpone the day of easier, more 
economical housekeeping. The Institute, 
in adjusting these difficulties, in individual 
cases and in print,‘has found in this single 
direction an important field of effort and has 
come to believe that the demand for appa- 
ratus will increase more rapidly if the mate- 
rial is honestly advertised. 

The fireless cooker has been the greatest 
sufferer from this mistake, and whereas the 
“fireless”’ is one of the greatest boons to the 
home, as a money, time, labor,. and fuel 
saver, it has limitations; and many a 
woman, to the knowledge of the director of 
the Institute, has refused to buy a fireless 
cooker on account of the discouragement and 
disappointment due to misrepresentation. 


The Popular Kinds of Apparatus 


Inevitably, cheap and useless devices have 
been many in this period of expansion. The 
need of standardizing has grown with each 
passing month. Although there is no actual 
standardization of household equipment— 
a thing which the Institute has approxi- 
mated by eliminating poor articles from its 
lists—there is now, because of the work of 
the Institute, enough excellent material on 
the market to stand in a class apart, marked 
for its efficiency. This the housekeepers of 
the nation are beginning to find out. 

The Good Housekeeping Institute, more 
than any other organization, has the means 
of gauging the demand for household appa- 
ratus in its various phases; the director re- 
ceives every day, among other letters, many 
asking ‘“‘What fireless cooker is the best?” 
“Can you recommend aluminum cooking 
utensils?” “What vacuum cleaner is the 
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best?” “Are electric irons expensive to 
operate?” etc., etc. During the past year 
and a half the inquiries have taken approxi- 
mately the following proportions: For 
vacuum cleaners, 30 per cent.; for fireless 
cookers, 30 per cent.; for electrical devices, 
10 per cent.; washing machines and laundry 
machinery, 15 per cent.; other apparatus, 15 
per cent. This clearly shows that electricity, 
involved in almost 45 per cent. of the in- 
quiries, is losing its mystery; that the house- 
keeper is coming to feel at home with it. 
The electric flatiron, of course, is a large 
factor in the ro per cent. of inquiries con- 
cerning electrical devices. The interest in 
laundry equipment of all kinds is keen and 
growing rapidly. 

A notable advance in the past year is the 
request for perfect pots, pans, etc., for 
kitchen use. Although nickel-covered cop- 
per is coming into the trade, this is as yet 
too recent to report upon. The interest in 
aluminum is very keen. The retailers have 
opened departments devoted to aluminum 
utensils. The fact that aluminum now sells 
at about thirty-five cents per pound, as 
against eight dollars a pound a few years 
ago, has made this possible. 


Interesting Facts Concerning the Institute 


Good Housekeeping Institute is not an 
exhibition room, but a laboratory exclu- 
sively. Visitors are not admitted. 

In answering inquiries concerning appa- 
ratus, the director is particular to report all 
the devices tested and approved. No one 
“best”’ is singled out, for the best in a given 
case depends upon the requirements of the 
individual home. The word “sanitary” 
has crept into the literature of household 
apparatus until it is almost a slogan of the 
trade. ‘This appears very clearly in the lit- 
erature and devices which come to the In- 
stitute. 

The Good Housekeeping Institute exists 
to serve the readers of the magazine, 
and, incidentally, the manufacturers of 
apparatus. Readers are cordially invited 
to write to the director at any time 
concerning devices and their use, their 
makers, the prices, etc. The Institute is a 
bureau of information in this particular 
field. Its director and staff are willing to be 
of service in every way to all those inter- 
ested in the systematic organization of the 
home by means of the proper tools properly 
employed. 


The Order of The Golden Bee 





UGUST is the great vacation 
month, and I hope that all of 
you Golden Bees afe about 

to have a rest, a change, a jolly good 
time. How do you like to spend 
your vacations? . Some of you have 
told me, and I am just as glad as 
you are that being a Golden Bee 
has made it possible for you to have the 
kind of vacation this summer that you 
have been wanting for “years and years.” 

But don’t forget that vacation time is, 
most of all, outdoor time. Just live out- 
doors. And if any of you find the very best 
kind of a place for a Golden Bee girl to 
spend her vacation, why not let me know 
about it, so that I can give the information 
to the Golden Bees who will write next year 
and ask me to advise them where to go. I 
might even get out a vacation booklet for 
the benefit of members of the Golden Bee 
Club—and then, very likely, a number of 
you might spend your vacation at the same 
place, and you could have a Golden Bee 
Camp, and Golden Bee picnics, and com- 
pare notes on how the club has helped you 
to make vacation money. 

Some of you girls who don’t belong to the 
club may say, as you read this, that it 
doesn’t concern you, because you cannot 
afford a vacation anyway. Well, that is 
just what some of our girls said before they 
joined the Golden Bee Club. And now they 
are writing me that they have earned 
enough money to pay for a two weeks’ va- 
cation this August. And they are country 
girls as well as city girls. 

Just to show what large sums may be 
earned, if one is ambitious, industrious and 
persevering, let me say that one of our 
members succeeded last month in drawing 
a check for $150. She is the wife of a suc- 
cessful business man, but she wished to be 
able to give her children a musical education 
“all with her own money,” and she has 
succeeded grandly so far. The picture on 
this page is of her two girls. Among a lot 
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Two members of the Junior Chapter of the Golden Bee. 


of letters which have just come in is one 
from a minister’s wife, who writes: 
a 

I have so wanted to earn some money of my very 
own that I could give to the poor, and use toward 
fixing up my home, but a minister’s salary is small 
and it is no easy thing for a person in my position to 
make money. I was delighted when I read your 
proposition, and I am still more delighted with the 
results. I have earned considerable spending money 
and am able to send flowers to a sick friend, or buy 
something pretty for my home, without feeling as 
though I were taking bread from somebody’s 
mouth. 

Here is a letter from a bride who has just 
returned from her honeymoon: 

I have not had time to tell you before, but now 
that my wedding journey is over, I feel as though 
the first thing I ought to do is to write and tell you 
that my trousseau was truly a Golden Bee trousseau, 
as I earned all the money for it after becoming-a 
member of your club. I want to keep right on earn- 
ing my own pin money, and it will be such fun to 
surprise my husband with presents from money I 
have earned. 

For the benefit of you who are reading 
about the club for the first time, let me say 
that the Order of the Golden Bee is an 
organization for women and girls who wish 
to earn money for themselves. Everything 
isfree. All you have todo tobecome a mem- 
ber is to write a postal card to me. Iwill send 
you full particulars so that you can begin 
right away to work for independence and 
happiness. If you are a woman or girl who 
needs money to carry out some much-desired 
plan, drop me a postal card right away. 


art 
Secretary, The Order of The Golden Bee, 


Goop HousEKEEPING Macazing, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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zine, are contributed by readers. 


Say” pages this month for particulars. 








These paragraphs, which constitute the most popular department of the maga- 
1 During August and September, 1912, double 
price, or Two Dollars each, will be paid for Discoveries accepted. 
) Address Discoveries, Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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PEEPED into a mirror that hangs in a 
store where I was doing some shopping, 
and was not pleased with what I saw. 
I thought of the nicely ordered house I had 


left, with not one thing out of its place, from * 


front porch to cellar, and I remembered how 
hard I had worked, up to the very minute 
of leaving the house, to make it all tidy. 
Then I ventured another look into that mir- 
ror and discovered that I was NEGLECT- 
ING MYSELF and giving more time and 
attention to my house than to the woman 
who lived therein. I made a resolution, 
then and there, that no matter what there 
was to be done at home, when I had occa- 
sion to go out in the big world I would take 
time to prepare properly for the journey. 
Now I can look back into a mirror and see 
a woman properly groomed and neatly clad, 
from well-brushed and polished shoes to a 
hat set on the head and pinned securely at 
the angle at which it was meant to be worn. 

I might add that beneath the hat I see a 
face serene in the consciousness of belonging 
to a well-dressed woman, and that I have 
found, in taking time to dress my body, that 
I unconsciously put my soul into poise and 
get more real rest from my outings than I 
ever did before. E. H. B., Missouri. 
# A valuable DIAMOND was lost from its 
setting in a ring belonging to a friend of 
mine, because the gold of another ring worn 
as a guard was of different quality from the 
gold of the diamond ring. A jeweler ad- 
vised my friend against wearing an 18-karat 
and a 14-karat ring on the same finger, espe- 
cially if the former contained a jewel, be- 
cause the gold of the 18-karat ring was 


softer and easily worn and cut by the other. 
The same caution holds true as regards the 
chain used for a string for gold beads and the 
Dede taemselves. (bra... wascachusery. 
# Homemade SOAP, poured while soft, into 
long, narrow, corset boxes, forms well- 
shaped bars that may be cut into slices 
of convenient size. The box can easily be 


torn off after the soap bars have hardened. 


MM. DN. Ty. New Viork. 


# The prepared PAPER BAGS for cooking 
I found brittle and easily torn when I came 
to closing the open end. This difficulty I 
now obviate by going over the outside of the 
bag with a cloth or sponge wet with cold 
water. M. B. N., Illinois. 
# Papier-maché KEELERS (a sort of small 
tub) make most excellent dishpans for 
washing china and glass, as the dishes are not 
nearly so apt to be broken or nicked as when 
a granite pan is used. Treated to a couple of 
coats of flat white, and a final coating of 
white enamel, one will prove a very satis- 
factory addition to the white enamel 
kitchen. R. B, S., Washington. 
* We installed a new KITCHEN RANGE. 
Our plumber told us to build a very light 
fire the first time we used it, and after allow- 
ing that to burn a few hours to let it go out 
and build another, gradually allowing this 
one to become the normal size. Thus we 
would “temper” the iron of the stove and 
the water-back connections and prevent * 
injury. To explain this matter, the average 
housewife knows how her irons for laundry 
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work gradually lose their heat-retaining 
properties with use. ‘‘The temper” goes, 
and if a hot fire is first used in a new stove, 
the iron and water-back pipe and connec- 
tions are injured. C. K. F., New Jersey. 
# BAKED DATES are very palatable, 
especially when served with hot rolls. Re- 
move the stones from the dates, put into 
each a very small piece of butter, place in a 
pan, sprinkle with salt, and put in a hot 
oven for five minutes. Dates that are old 
and hard will become soft by this method. 
They should be served hot. 


E. Lk. W.; New York. 


# T have a small “‘stand-alone’”” GARDEN 
BASKET that I find very useful when 
picking flowers and weeds. It ismade 
by poking acanethroughabasketand _ 
then pegging it so that the basket 
cannot slip. It can be made of the 
ordinary fruit basket with a bamboo 
cane, but it can also be more decora- 
tive. Iam going to make one of a 
brown Japanese basket, with an oak 


cane stained brown. 
A. Rk. P., New Jersey. 


# LIGHT HAIR that has a tend- 
ency to become oily is only aggra- 
vated by frequent washings. A 
hairdresser told me that rubbing in- 
to the scalp a strong solution of salt 
and water and then drying the hair 
in the sun, would not only leave the 
hair light and fluffy, but would in 
the end cure the trouble. I have 
found this excellent, and of great use 
when I wish to have my hair look- 
ing at its best in a short time. It 


takes me about fifteen minutes. 
R. V. M., California. 


#1 wear one of the little CHATE- 
LAINE HOOKS for eyeglasses—it 
has.a secure catch—and when I have 
occasion to remove my rings for a 
minute to wash my hands or do little kitch- 
en tasks I slip the rings on that instead 
of laying them down. Then if I forget them 
for a while they are perfectly safe. I have 
heard of so many cases where rings have been 
left in dressing rooms, trains, hotels, or clubs. 
Why not try this plan? The hook can be 


worn inside the waist if desired. 
B. W. K., Massachusetts. 


# For years I have been bothered by a 
roughness (saw-edge) in COLLARS that 





The ‘“‘stand-alone”’ 
garden basket is a 
homemade device 
that both vege- 
table and flower 
gardeners will 


appreciate. 

scribed in an_ac- 

companying Dis- 
covery. 
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have been laundered several times. I have 
effected a complete cure by merely rubbing 
the edge of the collar with a small piece of 
ordinary paraffin wax that I keep in my col- 
lar box, and I have a notion that the collars 
do not soil so readily and that they last 
longer. The wax invisibly fills up the 
“pores”? of the edge and materially en- 


hances the comfort of the wearer. 
A. N., Ohio. 


# At a recent dinner I had a glass of water 
spilled on a rose-colored VOILE DRESS. 
When dried it left a large and a small ring, 
which had apparently ruined the dress. I 
consulted several cleaners and druggists as 
to what could be used to remove these spots. 
They could tell me of nothing effec- 
tive that might not take out the 
color of the gown. I tried rubbing 
the goods both ways of the cloth 
between my hands and all the spots 
disappeared. I then pressed the 
dress with a moderately hot iron and 


it looked like new. A. ie Nem York: 


* On CHILDREN’S SUNDAY the 
service in our church is chiefly con- 
cerned with children and birds and 
flowers. Even the birds are there, 
for hanging in their cages at the 
sides of the church are canaries that 
sing when the children do, and oc- 


casionally besides. 
H. R. P., Massachusetts. 


* In sewing supports into the collars 
of very thin NET GUIMPES I have 
always placed the supports too near 
the front, and thereby suffered tor- 
tures when wearing the guimpe; or 
I have moved them farther back 
only to have the thin net crush 
down in front. Now I cross two 
supports exactly in the center front 
of the collar. They keep the collar 
from crushing, and are perfectly com- 
fortable. Then the side supports 
may be moved farther back where they 


will not make themselves felt. 
Dame Trot, New Jersey. 


De- 


* Do you know that a few pieces of BACON, 
spread on the top of and baked with maca- 
roni and cheese, add much snap to this 
delicacy? H. L., New York. 
* We buy our OATMEAL loose, ten pounds 
at a time. We sift it at once through an 
ordinary sieve, saving the flour thus ob- 
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tained. The oatmeal is improved by hav- 
ing this flour removed, and the flour makes 


excellent brown bread. 
H. S. K., Massachusetts. 


* In buying gingham or other thin material 
for your housework dresses, get an extra 
half yard. With this you can make simple 
and dainty DUST-CAPS to match your 
dresses. If these are finished with an inex- 
pensive lace edge, copying the popular 
breakfast caps, they will 
have a much better ap- 


pearance. 
A. H. H., New York. 


# An ordinary red build- 
ing BRICK will answer 
as an admirable substi- 
tute for ice if you have 
no means of keeping the 
latter, or if it is too ex- 
pensive. Soak the brick 
in cold water, wrap it in 
a wet cloth, and place in 
the shade. The evaporation of the water 
will keep the brick cold. Butter placed upon 
it will be kept as hard as though ice were 
used. W. E. A., California. 


# My friends ask why I take the trouble to 
put a ruffle on the bottom of my kitchen 
apron. I call it my “DROP CATCHER.” 
It is surprising how many drops it prevents 
from landing on _ the 
dress skirt exposed be- 
low the bottom of theap- 
ron. M.£.F.,Dist.of Columbia. 


#A room that I oc 
cupied in a summer 
boarding house had, in- 
stead of a bureau, a 
table and a large wash- 
stand with two long and 
two short drawers. The 
table was too unsteady 
to write upon, so I set 
the washstand in a good 
light, took out the upper drawer and put 
it back, bottom up. When it was drawn 
halfway out, I had an admirable DESK, 
with the whole top of the stand for my 
papers. E. A. C., New York. 


unusual design. 


® Thinking that the FUDGE I was making 
was not quite dark enough in color, I stirred 
in an extra teaspoonful of what I supposed 
was cocoa. I discovered too late that I had 





A Bavarian Basket that may be used for serv- 

ing glasses of lemonade on the veranda. 

basket is a vivid blue, and the flowers are of 
bright orental coloring. 





A cup and saucer belonging to a chocolate set of 

The dark portion is exactly the 

color of chocolate tudge, while the little globes 
are orange-colored 
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added powdered cinnamon! After the mix- 
ture had cooled I sampled it and found it 
delicious. All the friends who tasted this 
candy asked me what gave it the new, de- 


lightful flavor. It sounds queer, but try it! 
M. P., New York. 


* A friend who is an excellent cook tells me 
that she always puts into her SPONGE 
CAKE the grated rind of an orange and a 
tablespoonful or two of the juice. I have 
tried it with great suc- 
cess. “The cake has a 
delicious flavor and keeps 
moist almost indefinitely. 
Talso putin lemon or van- 


illa extract as usual. 
M. EE. S., Ohio. 


* T have discovered from 
experience that a form- 
ula for preserving eggs 
given in your magazine 
is insufficient, and one 
: might say incorrect. A 
formula tor a “solution of silicate” for PRE- 
SERVING EGGS was asked for by A. B. 
It was advised that eggs which are per- 
fectly clean be placed in a can filled with 
a ro per cent. solution of sodium silicate, 
and the can closed air tight. The solution 
was to be renewed once during a preserving 
period of six months. I have discovered 
that the solution must be prepared with 
: boiling water, otherwise 
the mixtureis not proper. 
And the solution must, 
therefore, not be used 
until thoroughly cold. 
The mixture must not 
be made or used in any 
but earthenware or glass 
receptacles. Tinor metal 
vessels should not be 
used on account of the 
chemical action of the 
solution on them. Fur- 
thermore, preserved eggs 
; that are to be boiled 
must be punctured slightly, otherwise in 
boiling the shells will burst.. The solu- 
tion deposits an impervious coating on 
the egg, thus making the egg practically air 
tight. A tiny puncture must be made with 
a needle or pin, preferably in the small end 
of the egg. In the nature of things, the 
chemical coating renders the eggshells unfit 
to be used for settling coffee. Preserved 
eggshells should be carefully washed before 
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-the eggs are used at all. I have found the 


silicate solution most satisfactory. 
E. M. R., District of Columbia. 


* A young married woman I know has a 
book that she calls, in an attractive label 
pasted on its cover, ‘““When I Have a 
House.” In it she writes suggestions for 
the building of the HOUSE she dreams of— 
a wealth of information gleaned from her 
own experience in rented houses, and the 
improvements she and her friends have 
longed to make. She 
writes here also the 
helpful hints she gathers 
from the columns of the 
magazines. ‘ When she 
comes at last to that 
happy time when she 
consults the architect for 
the building of her house, 
she will have at her hand 
the aid of experience. She can avoid these 
little mistakes that make so much differ- 
ence to the housewife; she can build a 
house that will be from the beginning, con- 
venient, sanitary—worthy of the name 
“home.” R. W., Ohio. 


# My children are enjoying an HOUR- 
GLASS that was recently given to them. 
Somehow, the hour for practice or work 
seems shorter and more interesting when 
timed by this dainty, old-fashioned device. 


M. P., New York. 


# TOAST that is put in a glass jar with the 
lid screwed on tightly will keep fresh for 
hours. This is a good thing to know when a 
sick person has to be fed during. the night. 


B. R., Oregon. 


#T have had no Hrouble with a foul or 
clogged SINK DRAIN since I learned to 
keep my favorite washing powder scattered 


around so it will run down the drain pipe. 
W. F., Illinois. 


#From M. Soyer, the Frenchman who 
demonstrated PAPER-BAG COOKERY in 
London last summer, I got a valuable hint 
for saving both time and labor, and doing 
away with a very disagreeable part of this 
method. For greasing the bag, instead of 
using his hands he had a long-handled brush. 
With this he would grease one side of the 
bag, press the bag together and it was ready 
for the food. One of the dishes he pre- 
pared was a plum pudding. After making 
the pudding, M. Soyer placed it in a greased 





This tiny silver dachshund forms a variation in 
knife rests. 


Discoveries 


bag, then fastened the bag, twisting the ends 
so that the pudding would be round, and put 
this bag into a larger one that he filled -vith 
water, fastened, and placed in the oven. 
The pudding was delicious. 


L. C. L., Louisiana. 


# A surprise at the end of a luncheon was 
the distribution of the half-open roses that 
formed the centerpiece. These proved to 
be hat pins. Satin RIBBON ROSES witha 
bit of artificial foliage glued to the base were 
run onto common, penny 
hatpins, making a de- 
cidedly pretty pin and 
a dainty favor. The 
roses had been placed 
in a cut-glass bowl with 
plenty of real foliage 
and looked indeed like 
real flowers. What an 
appropriate place those 
petals would have been for tucking away 


the announcement of an engagement! 
M. C. A., Michigan. 


# Allow silverware to remain in strong 
BUTTERMILK for several hours, and then 
rinse in hot water, and polish. The result 
is as pleasing as when expensive silver polish 
is used. E. L. D., Arkansas. 


* For that time in life where his or her 
AGE is a delicate question, the candles on 
the birthday cake might be arranged to 
form a question mark. 4. N. D., New York. 


# Our German maid taught us to cook cab- 
bage with APPLES, and it is the best ever. 
Cut a medium-sized head of cabbage into 
rather coarse pieces and boil with four or 
five tart apples, pared and quartered. 


E. D., Connecticut. 


# For VINEGAR I save all peelings from 
fruit, boil in just enough water to cover, 
strain, and set away unsealed to ferment. 
I rinse out all emptied fruit jars and pour the 
“rinsings”’ into my vinegar jug. A piece of 
‘“‘mother’”’ as large as a saucer hastens the 
souring process. The “mother” may be 
procured from the grocer. My vinegar is a 


fine amber color, sharp, andis 5 certainly pure. 
G. J. S., Kansas. 


* Having spilled a cupful of hot coffee on a 
WHITE SERGE coat and skirt, I washed 
the spots in gasoline three times, and as the 
stains did not come out I then washed them 
with lukewarm water and a pure, white 
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soap. When pressed nicely with an electric 
iron you couldn’t tell that an accident had 
occurred. A. L. D., North Carolina. 


* SUMMER LAWNS often fade, espe- 
cially in lavender, green, and pink. There 
is enough color and pattern left so that they 
need not be dyed entirely, only they look 
faded. My plan is this: After washing the 
dress, I put into the rinsing water a small 
amount of dye of the right color, and after 
dissolving it in cold water, merely rinse the 
dress in this bath. This 
will give a fresh color to 
the gown without de- 
stroying the pattern. 
Pongee, dimity, etc., may 
be treated successfully in 


this way. It must be 
done each time the dress 
is washed. 


L., A. Bs, New York. 


© The hardest wear on a 
waist comes on the sides 
under the arms. Pro- 
tect this part of the 
blouse with a strip of OILED SILK and 
there will be less likelihood of the unsightly 
holes, which often make an otherwise good 
waist unwearable. This is a trick of the 
trade practiced by the most fashionable of 


New York dressmakers. 
C. T. R. L., Pennsylvanta. 


Tf you have difficulty in inducing your 
CANARY to take his daily bath, sprinkle a 
few seeds upon the water. You will find 
that this added attraction will make the bath 


become a habit with the little fellow. 
A. H. H., New York. 


# For dusting, there is nothing equal to 
a good CHAMOIS wet in cold, soft water, 
then wrung out dry. Rinse often, as the 
dust collects in it. I know of one piano 
that has been dusted this way for ten years, 


and the polish is certainly in a good condi- 
tion. B.C. T., IMlinots. 


© Tf the water in the laundry tubs, bathtub, 
or basin does not run freely down the outlet, 
use a BUTTON-HOOK to remove the lint 


and strings, that may have collected there. 
G. B. L., Rhode Isiand. 


# My gift for the chest of a FALL BRIDE 
is a case in which to hang her wedding gown. 
A four-yard piece of linen was cut to the 





A piece of pottery es ve Anton Lang, the 
Oberammergau villager famous for his part in 
the Passion Play, 
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width of three-quarters of a yard and the 
ends were hemmed. The linen was then 
folded double, so that the back extended 
down four inches below the front, and the 
side seams were stitched. Where the linen 
folds at the top, a slit was cut in the center 
for the head of the dress hanger. The extra 
four inches at the bottom turn up and but- 
ton across the front, thereby keeping out 
dust when the dress has been slipped up 
through the case and buttoned in. On the 
front I also embroidered my friend’s mono- 
gram in a conventional 
design. These cases may 
be made of lawn or any 


material desired. 
C. D. S., Michigan. 


# Your BABY that is ac- 
customed to sleep by it- 
self need never be incon- 
venienced in hotels, when 
you are traveling with it, 
if the room contains a 
dresser with deep draw- 
ers. Pulladrawer out and 
put it on the floor, and 
place in it a comfort or pillow made espe- 
cially for the purpose, or anything at hand to 
make a soft bed. Then make this bed up in 
the usual way. You will find that it is a 
good sleeping place, simply contrived. 
L. W. F., Missourt, 

"But do not under any condition put the 
baby in a drawer and then leave it in the 
dresser. We have known this to be done, 
the drawer accidentally shoved in during the 
night and the baby smothered to death. 
—Tue EpITors. 


# A great source of entertainment to our 
small children this summer is a cheap imi- 
tation of aSWINGING COUCH. The legs 
were removed from a stout cot witha strong, 
woven-wire mattress and this was suspended 
from the ceiling of a roomy back porch. 
Heavy iron screw eyes each containing an 
iron ring were placed in correct positions in 
the ceiling, care being taken to find the 
crossbeams, as the thin boards of the ceiling 
will not sustain much weight. Four heavy 
strands of rope were swung from the iron 
rings and fastened to the four corners of the 
cot. As many as five or six children can ride 
in this swing with safety. One small boy 
insists on sleeping in it nights, and he arises 
each morning with sparkling eyes and glow- 
ing cheeks. W.R. T.. Virginia. 


Some Remarkable Discoveries 


Submitted in Good Faith and Here Printed for the Edification 
of Readers . 


A Pillow for a Weary Head 


To make an attractive pillow, cover button 
molds, size of half a dollar, with velvet and sew 
them together with narrow velvet ribbon, leaving a 
little space apart. One hundred buttons will make 
a good-sized pillow. M. S., Illinois. 


Cork the Barbs 


In taking ’cross-country walks, provide yourself 
with a couple of dozen medium-sized corks. When 
coming to the inevitable barbed-wire fence, protect 
each barb with a cork until you are safely under the 
fence. The corks may be re- 
turned to your pocket and 
used a good many times. 
The cork-safety device may 
be used to good effect on the 
barbed-wire fence between 
country neighbors, the corks 
in such case being left perma- 
nently. We have found it a 
most grateful saving of torn 
garments while living at our 
summer home this _ past 
season. 
K. G. L., Michigan. 
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Rais for Caps 


# Everybody is familiar with 
the outing caps with visors 
used so extensively every- 
where, and we all know how the front of the 
crowns becomes flat so quickly. To overcome this 
difficulty, purchase an inexpensive wire “rat” 
(such as the ladies use for their hair) and place it 
inside the crown. It will give the round, full ap- 


pearance so much desired. 
M. G. D., New York. 


“Speaking Proper.” 


# We are four sisters and all out of school; we had 
fallen in the habit of using bad grammar so we 
started a reform, each to correct the other when one 
spoke improper. We have improved so much in a 
short while, and I think it a good plan for every fam- 
ily to copy. It is just as easy to talk proper as it is 
to talk improper, and to use good English is an ac- 
complishment. A. M. Virgtnia. 


Why Not? 


Jn a certain village church a red electric bulb, 
placed in the direct view of the rector as he preached 
his sermon, was turned on when the allotted twenty 
minutes for the sermon were up. Thereafter, if the 
rector kept on, he had before him the danger signal 
of running over time. M. P., Connecticut. 


Cruelty to Children 


#1 know a small boy who, whenever he deserved 
punishment, was obliged to sit down and copy 
editorials from the Herald as long as was neces- 
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This novelty with its facilities for 
many kinds of fruit makes a useful center- 
piece for the summer camp table. 


sary to fit the crime. 
beautifully legible. 


Now his handwriting is 
G. A., New Jersey. 


Art and Ants 


# A lady told me that she found a plate of pork in 
the cupboard covered with red ants. She took the 
pork off, set the greasy plate in the hot oven, and 
forgot about it. On opening the oven door, several 
hours later, she found a very pretty plate. The 
center was a dark glossy brown, and the rim was 
covered with small irregular brown'spots, which gave 
a lovely effect. She painted a spray of yellow roses 
in the center, and now her plate adorns che shelf for 
everyone to admire. 
G. E. N., New Hampshire. 


Poor Kitties! 


# After getting into the fly- 
paper several times and pull- 
ing the cats out of it I at last 
hung them on the kitchen 
stove pipe. (The stove we 
did not use in the summer.) 
M. L., Massachusetts. 


Swapping Hens . 


#Itis “great” to keep hens; 
but one does become at- 
tached to them as pets when 
one has watched them grow 
in stature and comeliness 
from the fluffy age through the scrawny age to the 
full perfection of comb and plumage. So, after each 
chicken has been named, and trained to a small de- 
gree of responsiveness to attention, the family is 
averse to the suggestion of eating one of them; yet 
home-grown fowls are more attractive than the 
market bird. We solved the difficulty by quietly 
swapping fowls of similar weight and age with a 
neighbor. His family had no particular affection 
for our aged, matronly hen, “Emily,” and our 
family felt no qualms at having their “Ann Eliza” 
or “Buff” served in a pie! 


holding 


H. K. S., Colorado. 
The Toes Turned Up. 


In most of the homes, the feet of a chicken or 
other fowl are thrown away. I made a very pretty 
hanging receptacle for small articles such as small 
scissors, thimbles, buttonhooks, etc., out of a pair 
of chicken feet. I cleaned the feet thoroughly, 
then dried them with the toes turned up. 
After they were hard and dry I bronzed them 
and tied ribbon to them and they were ready for 
use. B., Ohio. 


Calisthenics for Cats 


* Our kitten’s white paws were always quite black 
until we began putting a little butter on each paw 
every morning. ‘This regular exercise increased the 
appetite and the kitten grew stronger quickly. 

L. D. H., New York. 
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OOD HOUSEKEEPING assumes that 
the woman of today is a thinking, pro- 
oressive being, quite abreast of the men. 

In fact, we know it, and this number is an ex- 
cellent example of our appeal to the best in 
American womankind. 4Here are assembled a 
oroup of distinguished writers and artists quite 
unequaled hitherto in the history of magazines 
for women: Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Booth Tark- 
ington, Charles Dana Gibson, Virginia Terhune 
Van de Water, Dr. Woods Hutchinson, Howard 
Chandler Christy, Elsie deWollfe, A. B. Wenzell, 
Lady Duff-Gordon, Wallace Irwin, Dorothy 
Dix, etc. Good Housekeeping steers a course all 
itsown,inarealm of its own. It isincomparable. 


Copyright, 1912, by Good Housekeeping Magazine. <All rights reserved. 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 FourtTH AVENUE, NEW YorRK CITY 
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Training for 


The Beautiful Work of Sesame 
House, in London, and the 
International Movement 
of Which It Is the 
Center 


By Harold Bolce 


ESAME HOUSE in 
S St. John’s Wood, 

London, is one of the 
most remarkable institu- 
tions in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. It is a training 
home for ideal child- 
hood and ideal woman- 
hood. It is under the 
administration of re- 
nowned workers who are 
the direct descendants 
by association from 
Pestalozzi and Froebel. 
In this child garden, set down in the midst 
of one of the picturesque centers of the 
British capital, are being carried out the 
practical plans and the splendid dreams of 
the two great educators whose lives were 
consecrated to the development of child life 
along beautiful, normal lines. 

Annette Schepel, who twelve years ago 
organized the child garden at the request 
of the famous Sesame Club of London,—a 
club which took its name and its splendid 
inspiration from Ruskin’s ‘‘Sesame and 
Lilies,” —was the student and comrade of 
Henrietta Schrader, and that gifted woman 
was the niece, companion and student of 
Froebel. It was Annette Schepel who car- 
ried the great work for children down to the 
present day. She established the famous 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus in Berlin, and it 
was there, under her active guidance, that 
Miss Emily Last, now the head of the 
Sesame House in London, perfected her 
training which was destined to enable her 
to give world-reaching scope to new stand- 
ards of life and teaching. 

The readers can thus readily understand 
the spirit of the remarkable institution in 
St. John’s Wood. It brings to the young 
womanhood and to the childhood of Eng- 
land, and now to nations and dominions 
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The children are taught to be ; 
“mother’s helpers,” and to en- a 


joy the work, at Sesame House 


beyond the sea, not only the message of the 
great teacher of Zurich and his equally 
famous pupil who, in the old powder mill 
at Blankenburghe started the first kinder- 
garten, but has been able to add to the 
gospel of natural education the modern 
progress of science along every path. 

Sesame House has adopted as one of its 
mottoes Froebel’s saying that “‘Simpler, far 
simpler than we think, is the foundation of 
humanity’s true welfare and happiness. 
We have all the means thereto, easy and 
near at hand, but we use them not.” 

When I called at this picturesque estab- 
lishment for training children and young 
women I saw at the first glimpse that the 
dreams of the two great teachers of Switzer- 
land and their followers had been trans- 


lated into vital reality. Young ladies who 


are both students and teachers, imparting 
what they had learned from highly and 
specially trained educators to eager little 
ones about them, were at work at spring 
planting in the garden. Sesame House re- 
ceives thirty children a day without charge. 

The children have their own garden lupins 
and pansies, mustard trees and Virginian 
stock: They plant cress and radishes and - 
pull up weeds, working with their teachers, 
carrying out the details outlined and super- 


. 


Sesame House really trains for motherhood, in the broadest, deepest manner. Its prin- 
ciples and methods have inspired a movement in the United States, which is already repre- 


sented by a school in New York, of which Mrs. G. C. Ashton Jonson writes in an article fol- 
: lowing this one 


intended for them by Helen Colt, a famous 
expert of the Royal Botanic Gardens, who 
got her original training herself in Sesame 
House. Thus, while horticultural science 
is developed along trench and furrow, the 
little people learn to live Froebel’s philoso- 
phy of sharing in the common service of 
the home. 

It was not a regular visiting day, and 
neither the girl students nor the children 
expected anyone to see them at their labor, 
and they were working, not along dilettante 
botanical lines for the purpose of seeing a 
few blades shoot up to be dissected in a 
hunt for corollas, pistils and tetradynamous 
stamens—they were planting things in fur- 
rows and in trenches, things to grow int 
beauty and utility. é 

All the planting is for a purpose. What 
they sow at Sesame House gardens, they 
reap. They enjoy the fruits of their own 
industry. Everything is done in keep- 
ing with the highest teachings of science, 
including the final conversion of the 
garden yield into tempting dishes for 
the table. Grapevines, wistaria and 
‘creepers, planted by trained and lov- 


Young married women are applying for entrance at the Sesame 


ing hands, adorn the three buildings which 
now house the students, teachers and chil- 
dren. ‘Twelve years ago the first children 
brought into Sesame House planted acorns, 
chestnuts and sycamores, which were soon 
transplanted from bottles and moss-filled 
bowls into the gardens, and other children 
today work and play in the park their little 
friends prepared for them. 

In the:course at Sesame House there is 
no place at which one kind of instruction 
stops and another begins. It is all per- 
fected: as) a 
whole. It is 
the teaching 
oidife and 
harmony and 
the highest hap- 
piness.. While 
some of the 
children were 
helping in the 




















House to learn what this girl is being taught before marriage 
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arden, not idly, as little ones are seen ‘ fy . 
cigae for imaginary purposes with tiny Ted ae ae 
buckets, but working with a will and with jgq University, who 
intelligent forecast of results, other pee presided 4 He eas 
were at little benches taking care of their opening of the 
live pets,—for it was morning,—washing ork eras Mother- 
out the canary’s cage, for example, while 
the bird took its bath. And some of the 
boys were cleaning the hutches of the rab- 
bits while their sistefs were feeding the 
turtle doves. Others were sprinkling and 
tending the growing window plants. There 
was nothing of the ordinary school with its 
gravity and stern laws of silence. One little 
child came running from one of the groups 
as I talked with Miss Last at the door. 
Something had con- 
vulsed her with laughter 
oe eae Fes ae Co bapten oF Bae 
LEE et a COMP Ostl C- TaCaricusie ase 
“Oh!” she lisped when class in heredity and 
she saw the woman who — eugenics at the School 
is the gifted director of of Mothercraft 
this wonderful school, 
“oh, I am laughing so 
much!) Certainly 4 
striking example of the 
freedom, the natural- 
ness of the institution. 

We followed the 


Photo by Sarony, N, Y. 


child back into 
a classroom. No 
one could imagine 
a busier scene. 
Many of the little 
ones were so ab- 
sorbed and delighted 
with their work that 
they did not even look 
up as we walked among 
them. Some of them 

were having instruc- 

tion in the laws of light. 

These children, mind 
you, were five years old 
and were being instructed 
; to observe nature and to enjoy the 
' phenomena of beauty about them. 
Sunbeams were coming through the 
windows, and the children in this morn- 
ing class were marking the outline of 
the reflection on the wall with chalk, to 
which outline was added the date and 
hour. Other children with blocks were 
working out problems in arithmetic, add- 
ing and subtracting and writing down in 
little books what they learned. Miss 
Last wanted me to see some of these 
completed record books. Instead of 
asking the teacher to get them she 
asked one of the smallest children if 

she knew where the treasured vol- 

umes of student mathematics were 
Department of i kept. The tiny pupil said she knew 
Health, New and went forthwith to one of the shelves 


York City, and and brought me the books traced by infant 

Treasurer of the hands 

New York : as i ; 

‘School of ink. In the laundry building connected with 
ercraft Sesame House, girl students (this was on 


Photo by 
Otto Merkel, N. Y. 
S. Josephine 
Baker, M. D., 
Director of 
Child Hygiene, 














Mrs. G. C. Ashton 
Jonson, Chairman 
of the Sesame House 
committee, and one 


of the founders 
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Wednesday) were 
overhauling the 
place, washing 


benches and _ floors 
after the strenuous ironing of the 
day before. It was real work, not 
a picturesque pose for the camera. 
“Tf we give agirl orachild a broom 
to handle,” said Miss Last, “it is not 
for her merely to flourish it, but to 


sweep with it.” 


There is a green avenue of 
limes leading from the street gates 
to the front of the central 
home set backward in 
the gardens. In the 


autumn days when 
the approach is 
covered with 
leaves, the chil- 
dren and students 
sweep and gather 
them upand com- 
press them into 
heaps for conver- 
sion into mold to 
fertilize the soil in 
the following 
spring. 

At Sesame House 
they come in touch 


with reality. Human 
life and its relation to 
living things and laws is 


theStheme, and 
quickening all the 
activities of the insti- 
tution is the law of 
Love. The girl stu- 
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Mrs. Phillip Car dents and the children alike learn to love 
penter, noted everyformofbeauty. From the institution 
clubwoman, who they go back to perfect and beautify the 
isa Mothercraft homes from which they came. They go with 

enthusiast the knowledge that life is beautiful and 
bountiful for the people who come under the 
influence of this school; life is no longer 
sordid and a depressing struggle. It is an 
opportunity, an opportunity to be 
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é ee ; Mrs. Gilbert Jones, 
: a member of the New 
York Mothercraft Board 


of service. What 
they do they do thor- 
oughly; and they do 
much; and they are kind. 
For them nothing. is jan- 
gled. The teachers who 
have created this institution 
do not look backward to a 
vanished Eden or forward 
to a promised land. 
They have beautified 
the living present. 
The chief aim of 
Sesame House is 
to prepare girls 
to be wives and 
mothers and to 
lend a new 
meaning of life 
for them. The 
proportion of 
girls who take 
the course to prepare them- 
selves for occupations is very 
small. 
_ “Several of those girls there,” 
said Miss Last, pointing to a 
group of happy young women in- 
structing children in the child gar- 
den, ‘‘have recently become engaged 
to be married. They learn not only 
how to do everything regarding children 
Urs. Clarence Burns,q #04 the home, but to do it with sunny 
member of the Mother- cheer.” 
craft Board And this statement of the director, who 
has devoted thirty years to the work of 
developing a practical ideal for contempo- 
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2096 Training for 
rary womanhood, is borne out by the testi- 
mony of hundreds of graduates who have 
become wives and mothers, and have put to 
the test the standards of the life bountiful. 
The aim of the institution is most compre- 
hensive. It is nothing less than the com- 
plete preparation of the girl for the woman’s 
life. 

I told Miss Last, who has been in America, 
of the motto of one of the great colleges for 
women in the New World, which reads: 
“Not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister.’ The Director was greatly inter- 
ested. That is precisely the spirit of this 
institution in St. John’s Wood. But what 
makes the home unique among places of 
advanced instruction throughout the world 
is that its students are not only prepared 
by lectures and books and beautiful asso- 
ciations for a practical role to be filled 
after the day of graduation, but are in- 
structed in the profound ways of life from 
the beginning. Among the endowments 
of Sesame House and its splendid nur- 
sery, for example, are infants of ages 
ranging down totwo weeks. They are the 
pride and the glory of the institution,.and 
they have the constant, scientific, affec- 
tionate care which perhaps not even the 
children of kings have known. 

When I talked with Miss Gordon-Smith, 
who is in charge of Sesame House nursery, 
—a beautiful, old-fashioned house where 
everything within is brought up to date, 
and where warmly clad and happy babies 
are cared for by young girls who are tak- 
ing the course in this English ‘College of 
the New Life,’”’—she told me she had just 
received a letter from one of the alumnz 
who had married and was now enjoying 
the happiness of caring for her own baby. 

‘““She wrote,” said Miss Gordon-Smith, 
“telling me of the joy of her home life and 
saying that she wished that all her young 
women friends could take a course in Sesame 
House and learn the great laws of baby life 
and child life, and home-making, which were 
now making her days days of gladness.” 

And this thought has begun to spread in 
England. Young married women are ap- 
plying for entrance into Sesame House and 
several are now enrolled among the stu- 
dent corps. 


International Influence 


The influence of Sesame House has 
begun to be world-wide. A Parsee lady 


Motherhood 


came from far Bombay to study there. 
She has now gone back to India and estab- 
lished a Sesame House there! An Indian 
gentleman has since been sent to London 
by the Madras Educational Board and is 
now arranging to introduce the Froebel plan 
of teaching, as perfected in London, in the 
public schools of India. 

An Englishwoman ‘from Egypt has just 
completed a study of Sesame House teach- 
ing and is establishing an institution along 








The childres 
the same lines in Cairo. Mlle. Monod and 
Mlle. Babut came from Paris and went back 
with new inspirations for their Pestalozzi- 
Froebel kindergartens in the French capital. 
A young girl from Russia, graduated from 
this institution in St. John’s Wood, has 
established a child garden in connection 
with a school for German-Russian children 
near Riga. 

In Great Britain there have been a num- 
ber of institutions which have taken their 
inspiration from Sesame House. In Edin- 
burgh, following the example of the first 
child garden in that city, which was an 
outgrowth of the Sesame House in England, 
another has just been opened. And in 
Birmingham, the success of the first peo- 
ple’s kindergarten under the guidance of a 
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London have charge of their own gardens 
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graduate of the Sesame House, has resulted 
in- the opening of two other establishments 
devoted to the same idea. 

The work at Sesame House in general 
begins with a morning course in the kitchen. 
Instruction there is under the teaching of 
a trained lddy chef, and, like all other 
instruction at this institution, what is done 
is performed for practical ends. The dishes 
the girl students prepare under skilful 
guidance comprise the meals at the home. 





There were four girls in the kitchen when 
I entered. They were preparing lunch. 
The picturesqueness of the cooks in their 
college costumes, the cleanliness of the 
kitchen and the savory fragrance of dishes 
under way, make a picture for a Dickens to 
describe. One of the girls with a kitchen 
textbook before her and an experienced 
cook looking on, was preparing creamed 
sweetbreads. She looked up as I watched 
her and said: ‘‘We happen to have for the 
moment an invalid among us and these are 
tor her:” 

Although the title given the girls at 
graduation, according to law, is that of 
Lady Nurse, the institution is in no sense 
a hospital. It is a center of training of 
healthy, happy children and girls, that they 
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may give a splendid efficiency and radiance 
to homes. 

No girl less than eighteen years old is 
admitted for instruction. The training is 
planned for gentlewomen and girls having 
for a first object their own development, 
whether they wish afterward to use the 
knowledge and experience thus acquired in 
their own homes, in parish and settlement 
work, or for the purpose of gaining a liveli- 
hood as lady nurses to children, kinder- 
gartners or nursery 
governesses. 

The entire world is 
becoming interested 
in race improvement, 
as the international 
congress of eugenists 
held in London in 
July, 1912, attested. 
Their work is for the 
future. Their ambi- 
tious hope is to do for 
the human family 
marvels akin to those 
wrought in the vege- 
table world by Bur- 
bank in California 
and De Vries in Hol- 
land. 


Some of the Practical 
Courses 


But Sesame House 
has not waited! - 
Every branch of do- 
mestic work, every 
moment spent in the 
child garden, every 
lecture delivered, every outing and diversion 
—all the work and play—has the underlying 
principle that links it to Froebel’s idea of 
the unity of life. In the course in light, for 
example, the children are told of the speed 
of light and learn to compare that pace with 
the speed of sound. Then they are taught 
the position of the earth and planets; the 
meaning of the ecliptic, of circles and de- 
grees; and at the end of the first term, on a 
“breaking up” night, the students dress in 


white, perform a masque in a darkened hall, 


in the center of which the Sun, represented 
by one holding a lighted globe-lamp, turns 
on its axis, while Earth and Moon, bearing 
the zodiacal signs of the months, perform 
their revolutions, showing actually and in 
turn the phases and eclipses. 
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Later on, spring work in the garden leads 
to comparisons between the blossoming of 
bulbs and seeds; the unfolding of buds and 
scales; and then, to a study of the flowers 
and catkins of trees. 

The summer term begins with the cele- 
bration of May Day. A historical sketch 
of its parallels in former ages is given. 
During the year’s course practical instruc- 
tion is imparted in every field of value to the 
home. Students are sent to do shopping. 
They go to the butcher’s and to the grocer’s 
and to the vegetable markets. They learn 
not only how to buy, but how to cut meats. 
They learn how to appraise the food offered 
at the vendor’s stalls, and they keep the 
accounts and pay the bills under competent 
auditing. 

They actually make butter at Sesame 
House. Here in the little dairy established 
for this course by the college, little children 
work. They fetch fresh milk every day, 
place it in bowls, and when the time comes 
these little ones skim the cream. They 
skim it daily for Sesame House tea, and once 
a week they help at the churning, and make 
the butter into pats. Also the little ones 
model the jugs and pans seen in the dairy. 
The young girl students, using the dairy 
experience for other purposes, prepare tables 
of the structure and habits 
of the cow as a typical ru- 
minant, and compare these 
studies, in the biological 
course, with the records of 
other mammals. 

The practical spirit, beauti- 
fied by idealism, runs through- 
out the motive of Sesame 
House as it does at 
the club which 
created it. The 
debates held in 
this famous 
club’s 












Kindergarten work at Sesame House 


Training for Motherhood 


drawing-room in Dover Street, for example, 
disclose that the members are modern, and 
vitally interested in the affairs of supreme 
importance to womanhood. Last year an 
evening was devoted to discussion of the 
topic, “‘That most of us conduct our shop- 
ping on entirely wrong principles.” Yet the 
club, like Sesame House, also looks behind 
the veil of the visible and has devoted even- 
ings to such topics as ‘‘That we live more 
by matter of fancy than by matter of fact.” 
Another debate was on the subject, ‘‘ That 
a new aristocracy is needed,” and they 
listened to a lecture by the Reverend Canon 
Hensley Henson of Westminster Abbey, on 
“The Influence of the House of Lords on 
English Political Life.” 

Sesame House teaching, true to its in- 
spiration from the club, has a catholic out- 
look upon all life. It sees in the primrose 
by the water’s brim all that Wordsworth 
saw, and sees in clover and cornstalks even 
more than the ordinary farmer sees, for the 
students, under scientific guidance, study 
ultimate food values of products. 

If one will picture a school of advanced 
learning absorbed in the affairs that most 
touch the daily life of women and affect the 
significant privileges of motherhood, and, 
considering this, will picture a Yuletide 
spirit carried throughout the whole col- 
lege course, some proper conception can 

be gained of the far-reaching practi- 
cality and ideals merged at this 
truly wonderful Sesame House. 

The Christmas _holi- 
days themselves are 
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the highest 
embodiment 
Oljthe life 
beautiful. It 
is. the  chil- 
dren’s special 
season. It is 
then that the 
“birds’ Christ- 
mas tree,’’ 
planted in a 
tub by little 
ones, is carried 
into the gar- 
den. Branches 
of the ever- 
preen- are 
strung with 4. 
cracked G& 
nuts in nets, 
and with ears 
of corn for the 
winter birds. 
This asthe 
great event at 
Sesame House, eagerly looked for by the 
children as the year draws to a close. 

At every lesson and at every diversion, 
and at all the work of the home, everyone 
assists with common gladness. Nothing is 
done laggardly. Whether they are caring 
for tiny infants, preparing their food scien- 
tifically, learning and applying the laws 
that govern hygiene, sanitation and ventila- 
tion; whether they are cutting out and 
making costumes for the little ones, clean- 
ing and caring for the house, making the 
environment of the child ideal, cultivating 
the garden or feeding the birds, the girls 
recognize, as they are taught, and as they 
in turn teach the children, that life in all 
its phases is divine: Sesame House students 
are putting into practice the philosophy 
which Plutarch and Quintilian prophesied 
would be the ultimate heritage of the race. 

The young girls have adopted as the 
motto governing their activities: “To love 
is to serve,” and they are led forward by 
Henrietta Schrader’s injunction to the 
womanhood of the world to “practise spir- 
itual motherhood.” 

The course entitled ‘History of educa- 
tional reformers” as given at Sesame 
House is in itself a stimulus. ‘‘It is,’” said 
Miss Last, ‘‘a new thread on which to 
string old studies. We trace the early 
educational ideas of the Greek. We study 
the effect of Christianity on the Middle 


London. 


Sesame House, 






The figure on the right is Miss Emily 
Last, the principal 
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Ages, the 
training of the 
knight and 
the monk, the 

influence of 

the Reform- 

ation. We 
explore the 
beauties and 
piajeti.c al 
values in the 
teachings of 
Pestalozzi and 
Froebel and 
of Comenius, 
the gentle 
Moravian. 

And then 

this most 

remarkable 
course ends 
with a sketch 
of the rise 
of the ele- 
mentary and 
public schools in Great Britain.” 

Nothing is too big, nothing too small, to 
escape the searching instruction at this in- 
stitution. From the earth’s elliptic to the 
earwigs and the!beetle-grubs in the garden, 
the course which the happy children and 
the young women at Sesame House take 
touches life and law in all its forms. The 
life of birds and their nesting is studied with 
eagerness and love. An old robin’s nest 
built in a small canister in the garden is a 
heritage that has come from the first year 
of the establishment of the school. 

Wood-pigeons now nest in the trees under 
which children and girls work and play. 
A gray squirrel, recently set free with others 
from the Zoélogical Gardens, has found its 
way to the Sesame Garden. In the eleventh’ 
year of the school’s existence a screech owl 
established itself in the grounds. 

These are unusual visitants in a London 
garden, for St. John’s Wood, despite its 
alluring name, is not wooded and is in a 
solidly built section of the city. But Sesame 
Garden, in which love and laughter, progres- 
sive science and the sweetest feminism have 
found their way, is a little park in the midst 
of the busy section. It isa corner in the mod- 
ern kingdom of happiness. It is an Arcady 
of earnest but merry children and maidens 
busy at the Tree of Life! Their eyes and 
minds are opened to every beauty that art can 
find and every law that science can attest. 
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The spirit of Sesame House is attuned 
to every cadence in the melody of being, 
and, above all, it is attuned to the har- 
monies that come from choirs invisible. 


The New York School of Mothercraft 


England, past or present, cannot point 
to a nobler institution than the ‘“Gar- 
den of Love and Learning” in St. John’s 
Wood. 


The New York School of Mothercraft 


By Mrs. G. ©C.-Ashtonl jon ee 


Chairman of the Sesame House Committee and Board of Direction 


HAT preparation are the women 
\ \) of today receiving to create the 
right environment, the best at- 
mosphere for the growth and development 
of the child, the future man? We hear 
much of the value of the woman’s brain in 
guiding the affairs of state, of her fitness to 
share in man’s work of government, her 
wisdom in shaping laws to regulate the lives 
of children, but are we not in danger of 
forgetting that legislation cannot of itself 
regenerate society, and that, after all, it is 
the first early impressions which the child 
receives that mold his after life and plant 
the seeds of good or bad citizenship? 

Is it not true, moreover, that legislation 
is at best only a makeshift, a substitute for 
character; that if the material out of which 
our citizens are made were the subject of 
more thought and care, there would be less 
need for laws to regulate human life? But 
what training do we give those to whom is 
entrusted the making and rearing of citizens? 

The foregoing article on the work of 
Sesame House, in England, tells of what 
some of us over there have succeeded in 
doing and it is a hopeful sign that similar 
work is already begun in New York to be 
followed, we hope, in other cities. 

The School of Mothercraft which was 
opened in New York City last winter has 
been inspired by the same ideals and 
perspective as Sesame House, and is 
developing a similar comprehensive course 
of instruction with the same natural and 
vital methods of teaching and learning 
through the daily home life, the nursery, 
the kindergarten and out-of-door activities. 
This school was initiated by Mary L. Read, 
a college woman who has applied university 
training to the nursery, a kindergartner 
who sees in Froebel primarily the mother 
educator, a social worker who considers 
intelligent, skilful mother-work the surest 
and most direct path to social progress. 

Coéperating with Miss Read in this 


work are well-known educators, physicians, 
scientists, sociologists, club women. David 
Starr Jordan, president of Leland Stanford 
University, presided at the formal opening 
of the school in December, ro11, and Mrs. 


’ Frederic Schoff, president of the Inter- 


national Mothers’ Congress, was one of 
several speakers on that occasion. Repre- 
sentative of the men and women who are 
working in various ways for the develop- 
ment of this school are Dr. S. Josephine 
Baker, director of the child hygiene division 
of the New York City Board of Health, 
who has developed so much instruction 
for girls and mothers in the tenement 
districts through the visiting nurses of 
the Department, and the Little Mothers’ 
Leagues in the public schools; Dr. William 
P. Northrup, a pioneer in the fresh-air 
movement; Dr. Frederick Peterson, neurolo- 
gist; Benjamin R. Andrews, secretary of 
the School of Household Arts, Teachers 
College; Dean Thomas M. Balliet of the 
School of Pedagogy, New York University; 
President G. Stanley Hall; Myron T. 
Scudder, educator and playground worker; 
Dr. Frank H. Giddings and Josiah Strong, 
leaders in social science and progress; Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge, president of the Federa- 
tion of Day Nurseries; Mrs. William Grant 
Brown, president of the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Philip 
Carpenter, known and loved of club women 
from Maine to California; Mrs. V. Everitt 
Macy, Mrs. Henry Villard, Mrs. Walston 
Hill Brown, Mrs. Clarence Burns, all 
“elect ladies” well known for their activity 
in educational and social progress; Mrs. 
Mary Harriman Rumsey who, with her 
mother, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, is so deeply 
interested in the promotion of eugenics 
investigation and education. 

Even before the school was opened a 
young college woman, recently engaged, 
who had been trying to find such instruc- 
tion as the school was to give, came pleading 


s 


Mrs. G. C. Ashton Jonson 


for an earlier opportunity, and with the 
babies in the nursery found a laboratory 
~ course full of vital interest and a source of 
joyous enthusiasm. Here, as in England, 
it is found that the college and high school 
young woman is responsive to such educa- 
tional opportunity, indeed is often seeking 
it, either for her newly founded home, or 
because she is now preparing her trousseau, 
or is interested in social work among poor 
children. 

The facilities for work during this first 
partial year did not permit the full and 
ideal expression, either in curriculum or 
methods, but special classes were conducted 
in the care of infants, the making and 
laundering of children’s garments, nursery 
story-telling, how parents may instruct 
children in the origin of life, moral and 
religious instruction in the home. Lectures 
in biology were given by Prof. Maurice A. 
Bigelow of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; in heredity and eugenics by 
Prof. Henry E. Crompton, of Barnard 
College. Dr. Jennie B. Merrill, one of the 
leaders in kindergarten work in this country, 
took for her subject the kindergarten in 
the home and the Montessori system. Dr. 
Frederic H. Bartlett of the Babies’ Hospital 
and Dr. Royal S. Haynes, editor of the 
Archives of Pediatrics, lectured on the 
prevention of children’s diseases. 

This year the school opens a full year’s 
course, with resident students, and its own 
nursery and kindergarten. It plans, more- 
over, to be of assistance to many besides the 
women who are taking this complete course. 
Special classes and short courses will also be 
provided. A visiting instructor or tutor 
in prenatal and postnatal 
hygiene, the care of the 
baby, the feeding of chil- 
dren, applied psychology, 
will be available for 
women in New York 
City who may prefer 
such individual in- 
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struction at their own homes. Clubs and 
schools will be provided with lecturers 
and special instructors in eugenics, child 
training, the social problems of the family 
and the home. Part of the equipment 
of the school will be a permanent ex- 
hibit of nursery furnishings, infants’ and 
children’s clothing, toys and books, all 
selected for their value in fitness, hygiene, 
beauty andeconomy. The reference library 
of selected books pertaining to the child, 
marriage, the family, the home, with the 
reading-room, will be open to visitors as 
well as to students. 

It is hoped that the training of cultured, 
refined women as mothers’ helpers will be 
a definite feature of this school, for there 
seems to be a growing recognition here, as 
in England, of the need for such women 
in place of the untrained, uncultured, un- 
refined servant so often placed in charge of 
very young children. It is of supreme 
importance, surely, that the citizen of the 
future should not be left to the haphazard 
and unskilled guardianship of incompetent 
and ignorant persons. 

With rare insight Froebel said: “The 


_ destiny of nations lies far more in the hands 


of women—the mothers—than in the hands 
of those who possess power. We must culti- 
vate women, who are the educators of the hu- 
man race, else a new generation cannot ac- 
complish its task.’”’ He always looked upon 
the kindergarten as a “‘school for mothers.”’ 

Such a movement will undoubtedly be 
welcomed and widely supported in America. 
The success of Sesame House and its self- 
supporting character are a sufficient answer 
to those who doubt whether an ideal can 
be made to pay its way. Eventually much 
of the instruction will surely be included 
in the regular curriculum of the college, 
the secondary school, and 
the elementary school for 
the child is the center- 
point of all—the home, 
the community, the state. 
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Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy 


A laughing voice had called to him, out of the clouds, apparently: “Whither away, Sir 

Knight of the Rueful Countenance?”? His first sensation was one of annoyance, but glanc- 

ing over a garden wall, as he instinctively drew the rein of his thoroughbred, he looked for the 
first time into the violet velvet eyes of Alastair Boleyn—ay, and drank deep of them, too 
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Truth is Stranger than Fiction 


Ever since “‘The Gentleman from Indiana’? made its appearance, and was ‘‘loved’’ by 
everybody, no novels or short stories have been hailed with more genuine pleasure than 


those written by Booth Tarkington. 


‘The trouble is, Tarkington stories are all too few. 


Our satisfaction, then, in having been able to procure for you this rarest of treats, a short 


story by Booth ‘Tarkington, is equal to the satisfaction it will give you to read it. 


The 


story is a masterpiece—not in Tarkington’s usual romantic vein, but a brilliantly clever satire 


upon present ‘‘fashions in fiction,”’ 


ending in a burst of fun. 


And if there are those who 


prefer this author’s beautiful romantic stories—well, we expect to satisfy them soon, too. 


By Booth Tarkington 


Author of “The Gentleman from Indiana,” “‘ Monsieur Beaucaire,” etc. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


Simmons’ first novel, ‘‘The Heart 
of Alastair,’ astounded everybody 
_ acquainted with the young author except 
himself; Kistle Simmons had known since 
his boyhood that he was to be a celebrated 
person in one way or another, some day. It 
was thought very remarkable that his pro- 
digious success brought about no change in 
his manner. Even when the sales of ‘ Ala- 
stair” (as he presently spoke of the book) 
marked one hundred and fifty thousand 
copies, he showed no symptoms of suffoca- 
tion. The very tributes to his sang-froid 
failed to impress him. 

His publisher got him at once to New 
York and led him about. At a reception he 
heard a woman whisper to a male compan- 
ion: ‘‘The wonderful new novelist, Kistle 
Simmons, is here this afternoon; they say 
he’s charming—so unconscious.”’ And the 
nasty reply: ‘‘ Yes; just as unconscious as if 
he oughtn’t to be shot at dawn!” Kistle 
was as unaffected by the coarse jealousy of 
the man as by the little tribute of the lady. 

He remained unperturbed when the news- 
papers of Mill City, Pa., where he lived, 
flared headlines on their front pages an- 
nouncing: “Frohmans Secure Dramatic 
Rights Alastair. Theatrical Honors For 
Mill City Novelist.” Kistle Simmons’ 
father, immoderately flushed, stopped busi- 
ness men on the street to tell them that there 
had appeared in all his son’s clippings “not 
one single unfavorable review’; the reviews, 
indeed, almost outpraised the advertise- 
ments. The privilege of translation was 
sought. “‘The Heart of Alastair” was soon 
to enliven palace boudoir and _ cotter’s 
hearth in every European fatherland, in- 
cluding the Scandinavian. There was no fly 
in the ambrosia that Kistle Simmons, aged 
twenty-six, sedately digested. 


Ts: sudden popularity of Kistle 


His relatives and close friends were offen- 
sively drunken with pride, but journalistic 
visitors who wrote “Chats With Our 
Authors in Their Homes” cordially men- 
tioned the young genius’s modesty. It is 
true that Kistle did not like to talk of him- 
self or to discuss his works. As he after- 
ward told a girl, some subjects are too 
sacred. . . . He did, however, speak coldly 
of a war that broke out at about the time 
“Alastair” reached a sale of a hundred 
thousand copies. That war was unpopular 
with the whole Simmons family. They 
thought it was given altogether too much 
publicity. 

Kistle Simmons. had lived in his story as 
it was being written, and it remained actual 
toits author. It could not be precisely called 
a creation. It was, in fact, an assembled 
novel; and yet “ Alastair,” much more than 
Mill City, Pa., seemed lifelike to Kistle 
Simmons. For example, even at the un- 
congenial technical school to which Kistle 
had been forwarded at a hazard to study 
bridge-building during an unusually nebu- 
lous adolescence, he had been attended by 
an imaginary “man” with whose respectful 
humor he was much more concerned than 
with the computation of strains. All the 
male characters (except the servants) in 
“Alastair” had valets. Until royalties be- 
gan to come in so handsomely, the Simmons 
family were served by one employee, always 
a mature German woman, who did the cook- 
ing; but they spoke of her as ‘“‘the maid.” 

It was when one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand copies of “Alastair”? had been sold 
that Kistle was swept into the love adven- 
ture that had so radical an influence on all 
his later work. To understand Kistle’s 
conduct in that curious affair better than 
Mr. Clinefeldt did, it is necessary to bear 
in mind, first, that Mr. Clinefeldt was un- 
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lettered, and, second, that Kistle at the 
time of the adventure breathed only in the | 
air of “Alastair.” Students and devotees of 
Simmons will find old pleasures served anew 
in the pale sketch of “Alastair” here tim- 
orously attempted. 

John Trevylian, the hero of the novel, 
was an American to the core. (During the 
earlier growth of the manuscript his name 
had been Alwyn Trevylian, but Kistle had 
supplanted Alwyn with John when he 
changed the heroine’s given name from 
Yvonne to Alastair, as Alwyn made both 
hero and heroine begin with “Al” and did 
not seem very inventive. Besides, John 
was manlier, anyhow—and stronger.) John 
Trevylian was a straight, clean-limbed, 
smooth-shaven American—yes, always an 
American to the core—age six-and-twenty, 
with a square chin like his father’s and grand- 
father’s (the Trevylian chin) and deep-set 
eyes and an enigmatic smile that had puz- 
zled a great many people in various peculiar 
parts of the world. 

We find him wearing his riding togs, idling 
on the terrace of Arundel House, Lord Gryd- 
ville’s seat in Somerset, and flicking the ash 
from a monogrammed cigarette as he listens 
in a half-reverie to Lord Grydville’s Hun- 
garian band, playing wild, free fantasias 
in the Great Hall where the other guests, 
including the Prime Minister, are having 
tea. John Trevylian, citizen of the world 
at large, as he half-laughingly dubbed him- 
self, had retained few illusions; he had 
traveled much, seen much—and _ suffered 
much! This last, a shrewd observer would 
have learned from oné glance at the bronzed, 
well-chiseled features, and the firm-knit 
figure whose muscles of steel were not wholly 
disguised even by the perfect coat built 
by Crisp, king of London tailors, who had 
once refused to build clothes for an Imperial 
Royalty on the ground that thelatter would 
not know how to wear them. 

Yes; John Trevylian had loved—and 
suffered! (Nowhere may we discover Kistle 
Simmons’ subtlety better exemplified than 
in the wholly convincing intimation that, 
although John Trevylian had committed 
sins—not petty sins; never those, but Great 
Sins—he had never in his life deviated by a 
hair’s breadth, or to the most. sensitive 
criticism, from the strictest path of honor.) 
Women, it was whispered, had died for John 
Trevylian. And yet, if they had suffered 
for him, he had suffered more for them. 
All Rome rang with the story of his heroic 
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protection of the Princess Traganza’s repu- 
tation and the fair name of Casa Banuccio, 
a secret sacrifice which well-nigh cost him 
fame and fortune—ay, even life itself. And 
now, here at last on this stately terrace 
where the fragrance of his cigarette mingled 
with the scent of eglantine and the heavily 
drifting odor of Arundel House’s roses (fam- 
ous throughout all broad England) a girl’s 
face danced before him on the breath of the 
clematis, and a girl’s voice called to him 
mockingly in the lilt of the violins. 

‘““Tush,” he muttered, impatiently, flick- 
ing the ash from his now half-consumed 
cigarette. “One would think me as callow 
as when I pulled stroke on the ’Varsity, 
eight years ago. Heigho!” He laughed 
lightly. ‘‘What would Burgess think of 
me?” 

Burgess was Trevylian’s man. 

Was it only a week ago that he, John 
Trevylian, had first seen his Lady-on-the- 
Bough? He had been hunting with the 
Arundel Hounds; had lost his way, and, 
much disgusted, was riding slowly home- 
ward down a byroad, his square chin deep 
in his immaculate hunting stock, when a 
laughing voice had called to him, out of the 
clouds, apparently: “Whither away, Sir 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance?”’ 

His first sensation was one of annoyance, 
but, glancing over a garden wall as he in- 
stinctively drew the rein of his thorough- 
bred, he looked for the first time into the 
violet velvet eyes of Alastair Boleyn—ay, 
and drank deep of them, too. She was cosily 
ensconced in an embowering oak in the midst 
of this shadowy, old-world garden, and, with 
a rare, old book with a deeply tooled binding 
held carelessly in her hand, had evidently 
been watching his chagrined approach with 
profound amusement. She wore a fresh 
primrose in her hair; another tip-tilted 
saucily at Trevylian from between her 
curved red lips. Trevylian laughingly 
swept her an extravagant salute with his hat. 

“Why do you mock me, Lady-on-the- 
Bough?” 

“Because I do choose, Sir Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance!”’ 

The play of suchlike railleries between 
these two is continued for several chapters 
and proved interesting to about five hun- 
dred and thirty thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine people, estimated on the basis of 
three readers to each copy sold. And, dur- 
ing the summer following the publication 
of “Alastair”? numbers of undergraduates 
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of both sexes practised Kistle Simmons’ 
dialogue on deck, beach and veranda. 

Suspense is maintained, also, throughout 
this fond wooing, because of Trevylian’s 
inability to discover who or what Alastair 
really was. Nobody knew anything about 
her and she would not tell even him her 
name, although he came back to the garden 
wall and talked with her every day. But 
he had plenty of names for her; he called 
her Lady-on-the-Bough, or Lady-in-the- 
Garden, or Primrose Lady, and, when he 
got to know her a little better, Ma’mselle 
Frou-Frou, and Demoiselle-of-the-Silken 
Ankles. She always sat in the tree. 

One day she*was not there. A note was 
placed in his hand by a ragged boy who 
dived into the gorse and was gone. John 
Trevylian opened the note and (of course) 
read it. “Good-bye, brave Sir Knight. Our 
little comedy is over. Forget your Lady- 
on-the-Bough.” 

The next morning John Trevylian left 
Arundel House. Lady Galbraith (that 
strange woman who somehow made one 
think of a snake and shiver slightly in spite 
of her imperial beauty) is now introduced. 
That is, she is introduced to the reader, as 
Kistle Simmons’ severest critic (if he ever 
has one) must admit that Simmons never 
descends to the banal device of having his 
characters introduced to one another. There 
is no instance of a formal or informal pre- 
sentation in “Alastair” or any other of his 
books. That is one of this author’s special 
charms against dulness. Lady Galbraith 
and John Trevylian met in a railway acci- 
dent, which occurred on Trevylian’s journey 
to town from Arundel House. She was 
pinned beneath the wreck, uninjured; Bur- 
gess obtained the means to extricate her and 
John Trevylian used it in such practical 
fashion that her first words to him were: 
“Mr.-Man-with-the-Saw—” He called her 
gallantly, “Mistress Dimples,” until later 
in the story when he is forced by the dis- 
closure of her real character to a stern “Lady 
Galbraith,” merely. 

A perfectly appointed brougham was 
waiting for Lady Galbraith when they 
reached Waterloo Station after the acci- 
dent. John Trevylian drove home with her. 
She rang for tea and the housemaid who an- 
swered the bell in cap and apron was John’s 
Lady-on-the-Bough, Alastair Boleyn. She 
utteréd a sharp, choked cry, then, recovering 
herself, said coldly, yet with a certain 
wildness: ‘‘Yes, my lady,” and retired. 
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Trevylian muttered some excuse to Lady 
Galbraith, whose lovely but snakelike eyes 
divined the cause of his agitation, and 
rushed from the house. 

He plunged for a time into dissipation, 
hoping to forget how cheaply he had held 
himself. “I, John Trevylian, caught in a 
flirtation with a lady’s maid!”’ In the Row, 
at the opera, everywhere he saw the mock- 
ing eyes of Lady Galbraith fixed on him. 
One dawn he found Alastair Boleyn waiting 
for him on the sidewalk as he came out of the 
Russian Embassy after a night at baccarat, 
when, plunge as he would, he had won, and 
won, and won. Alastair no longer wore her 
housemaid’s cap and apron. She was clad 
in magnificent sables; but of that his fevered 
eyes took no note. He would have passed 
her, but she laid a detaining hand on his 
arm. “Let me—let me explain,” she quav- 
ered. “No, I beg you,” he said, simply, “I 
—I am unwell.” And left her standing 
there. 

He went to his chambers in Jermyn Street. 
And there, that night, among his old mar- 
bles, his Sheratons and a few good things 
by Landseer and Rodin, he was found pac- 
ing restlessly up and down by his father, 
old Jack Trevylian. 

Old Jack was a grim old New Yorker who 
had lived much in court (kings’, not law) 
and knew everybody worth knowing. He 
was a frightfully strong old man, muscu- 
larly; so strong that it often embarrassed 
him, because he would break cups and other 
things whenever he forgot how strong he 
was. He wore a fierce, closely trimmed 
white beard and was very direct. He was 
known everywhere by his sobriquet of 
“the Lion,” though irreverently dubbed 
“the Pater” by his son. 

“There is something you are trying to 
forget,’”’ said Old Jack, after one glance at 
the haggard face in Jermyn Street. “Tell 
Burgess to pack. We will go to Paris on 
the night express.”’ 

Two days later they were dining at Du- 
val’s, that last word of the haut monde in 
Parisian restaurants, with the Honorable 
Cedric Braylie, an Irish nobleman’s younger 
son, commonly known as “the Stormy 
Petrel” and a good man to have at one’s 
elbow in close fighting or in a pinch of any 
kind. ‘‘The Three” as the Parisians had 
learned to call old Jack, his son, and Cedric 
Braylie, were thoroughly mystified when a 
young Frenchman, the Marquis de Lagny, 
hitherto a stranger to them, rose from a 
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fighting tooth and nail, but caught like rats in a trap, as “the Lion,” 
seek refuge in the Manor once more. John Trevylian, bear- 
his uninjured shoulder, is the last to enter 
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near-by table and without provocation 
deliberately flicked John Trevylian’s square 
chin with a serviette, adding a few sharp 
words of insult to make his deadly purpose 
clear. 

John Trevylian was not the man to refuse 
such an opportunity, for the joy of fighting, 
it must be admitted, was deep-rooted in the 
Trevylian blood. The meeting took place 
on the terrace of a vacant chateau at Char- 
enton, and several reviewers said it was as 
good as anything in “Sarascinesca.” One 
peculiar incident threw a faint light on the 
motives of De Lagny in forcing the quarrel 
upon John Trevylian. The latter being an 
American, De Lagny (the best swordsman 
in Paris) little dreamed he would show any 
familiarity with the weapons chosen, which 
were swords; much less did he anticipate 
the masterly—almost indifferent—ease with 
which Trevylian handled his blade. Dis- 
mayed and hard-pressed, De Lagny, fight- 
ing like a demon but feeling his strength 
beginning to fail, attempted a foul stroke 
known as i Presto di Cesar Borgia and 
wounded Trevylian in the right forearm. 
The seconds, calling, ‘‘Halt,’’ immediately 
sprang in and knocked up the duelists’ weap- 
ons. But as De Lagny’s glittering point 
entered the sinewy wrist of John Trevylian, 
old Jack, ‘‘the Lion,” heard a smothered 
outcry in a woman’s voice, and glancing up 
sharply, was not too late to catch a glimpse 
of the stricken face of Lady Galbraith re- 
tiring from a dismantled window of the old 
chateau. 

“Have no fear, madame,” said the grim 
old man, fiercely, “my son fences as well 
with his left hand as with his right!” * 

John Trevylian’s blood was up. He was 
in earnest now, and, wary, alert, brilliant, 
[fought with his left hand even more master- 
fully than he had with his right. He merely] 
toyed with the desperate Frenchman, and 
then, tiring of the game (having twice dis- 
armed him and twice returned his sword) 
placed him hors de combat by a thrust in 
tierce through the thigh. ‘‘ You would have 
it,” he said, simply. “I am sorry.” ‘‘The 
Lion” looked all through the old chateau 
but found nothing except a silver mirror, 
broken, a handkerchief, some gloves marked 
“G,” and a gold cigarette case with Lady 
Galbraith’s coat of arms in rubies. These 
he placed in his pocket. 

“The Stormy Petrel’” received a mys- 
terious telegram at the breakfast following 
the duel, and left Paris without explaining 
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where he was going. ‘The Lion” and John 
went to Trouville for the bathing season and 
the strange episode of the Breton smugglers 
was the immediate sequence. Strolling on 
the beach at dusk, father and son were sur- 
prised by a party of fishermen, thrown 
into a smuggler’s smack, and kidnaped. 
Treated with rough kindness, however, by 
their captors, they were finally landed at 
night on a bleak and little known peninsula 
of the Scottish coast. The fishermen im- 
mediately put to sea again, but a well-known 
laugh rang out in the darkness and the 
Honorable Cedric Braylie stepped from 
behind a rock and greeted them merrily. 
It was he, ‘“The Stormy Petrel,” who had 
hired the smugglers to kidnap them and 
bring them to this wild peninsula, for he 
needed their help and there were reasons 
(which he begged them for the present not to 
ask) why their presence in this lonely spot 
should remain unknown. He asked them, 
simply, to trust him. Silently, father and 
son, each in turn, stepped forward and wrung 
“the Stormy Petrel’s’” hand. Then dim 
figures emerged from the gloomy mists, 
gillies who, ‘“‘the Stormy Petrel”’ explained, 
were devoted to the cause that he served. 
He assigned one of the gillies as a guide to 
John Trevylian. There was a curious catch 
in Cedric Braylie’s voice as he said: 

“Jock Macallister, give your hand to Mr. 
Trevylian the younger. See that he does not 
stumble!”? Jock Macallister did not speak, 
and, in the dafkness, John Trevylian could 
make out only that his guide seemed young 
and agile, but the hand that was placed 
lightly in his sent a curious warmth through 
his frame. It was a strangely delicate hand 
for a gilly. 

After many a detour among the precipi- 
tous cliffs and bracken, the party finally 
found itself standing before a long, low, 
rambling house of immense size and great 
age, which, “the Stormy Petrel” told them 
in a cautious voice, was called “Auld Crags 
Manor.” Soon after, John Trevylian and 
“the Lion” were seated before a roaring 
fire in a huge old fireplace, with a half-ef- 
faced escutcheon chiseled on the stone 
mantelpiece, a. great punchbowl on the 
table, pipe lit, and the Honorable Cedric 
Braylie acting as host. Jock Macallister 
had disappeared. 

“Tf ever man stood in need of staunch 
friends,” said “the Stormy Petrel” as he 
filled a glass for old Jack, “I am that man.” 
And his teeth met sharply as he cocked an 
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eye at his two guests. “Stout friends, I 
need, with no scruples against good, honest 
fighting. I cannot tell you all, as yet, but 
you know me too well to think I would ask 
you to do anything that would shame you. 
You shall know in good time. For the pres- 
ent I must only inform you that it has be- 
come necessary to secrete a certain Person, 
whom I cannot now name to you, from 
certain Other Persons. These Other Per- 
- sons have it in their power to do That Per- 
son grave injury. That Person is now in 
this house, but will be compelled to remain 
secluded, even from you. It is true that I 
am asking you to ally yourselves with me on 
the illegal sidé of the affair, because the law 
is with That Person’s enemies.” (There 
was a gleam of laughter in the speaker’s 
loyal Irish eyes.) ‘These Other Persons, 
in fact, are determined to gain possession 
of That Person’s person, and Auld Crags 
Manor is at this very moment practically 
in a state of siege. If the besiegers once 
obtain admission, That Person is lost. That 
is as much as I am permitted to tell you. Is 
it enough? Old friends, will you stand by 
me in this, my hour of need?”’ 

It was then that “the Three,’”’ once more 
clasping hands, swore that great oath that 
they kept so well, to defend Auld Crags 
Manor—yes, to the end! 

It was late on the following afternoon 
when John Trevylian caught a glimpse of 
a trim-built youth hastily crossing the court- 
yard of Auld Crags, followed by several 
gillies armed with cudgels, and evidently 
returning from some scouting expedition. 
With an odd thrill he felt inexplicably that 
the face of this handsome boy had appeared 
to him at some former crisis in his life, though 
when and where he could not remember. 
The pouting lips, the abundant bronze- 
gold hair waving under the jaunty cap, the 
violet velvet eyes, the small waist, the high- 
arched feet and slender ankles fully revealed 
by the Highland kilts—the entire figure, in 
good truth, struck him as unusual for a 
“Hieland Laddie.” And yet to John Trevy- 
lian it seemed strangely familiar. Obeying 
a sudden impulse, he clutched one of the 
gillies by the arm. ‘Who is that?” he de- 
manded huskily. 

The gilly touched his forelock. “ Milord, 
*tis only Jock Macallister,” he muttered. 
“Me ain brither, too, he is, saving your 
worship’s presence,” he added, as if feeling 
the need of corroborative details; and then, 
hastily but obsequiously releasing himself 
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from the other’s grasp, he glided silently into 
the Manor. 

The closing episodes of “Alastair” are 
indicated by the chapter headings: “The 
Siege of Auld Crags,” “The Night At- 
tack,” ‘The Fight on the Peninsula,” 
“Hard Pressed,” “The Stormy Petrel 
Explains,” and, ‘‘As the Law Ordains.’”’ 
The siege of Auld Crags had grown daily 
more sinister, urged on by the surrounding 
cordon of local constables—half-wild brutes 
they were in that lonely region—and a gang 
of London criminals brought thither and 
officered by hired detectives. At last, pro- 
visions exhausted, the defenders decided 
upon a.sally, hoping to reach the coast and 
be taken off by Cedric’s friends, the Breton 
smugglers. Headed by John Trevylian, 
“the Lion”’ and ‘‘the Stormy Petrel,” they 
dashed into the mélée, the doughty Three, 
with mighty strokes of their cudgels, laying 
all low before them. 

They had almost won through, when 
John Trevylian discovered Jock Macallister 
fighting by his side. Suddenly Jock was 
confronted by a slender but athletic figure 
in the uniform of a French officer. Some- 
thing flashed in the air and Jock fell, a thin 
line of scarlet on his white temple, and at 
sight of the lad’s blood, John Trevylian, 
raging like an untamed tiger, went baresark. 
Throwing away his cudgel, he uttered the 
old Trevylian battlecry, which his father’s. 
father had taught him in boyhood, and, de- 
pending only on those natural Anglo-Saxon 
weapons, his two strong hands, he went 
right into the thick of it. His adversaries 
seemed fairly to melt before him (not once, 
from cover to cover, does Kistle Simmons 
split an infinitive) and in ten seconds he 
fought his way to the French officer, who 
had sought shelter in the rear after wound- 
ing Jock. 

‘At last!” thundered Trevylian, his right 
hand raised to fell the cowering Gaul. 

‘““Nevaire, m’siew’!” cried an incisive 
voice, and De Lagny stepped gallantly be- 
tween the two. “I am your enemy, 
m’sieu’,” he said, simply. “But I admire 
you too greatly to see you, even though 
unwittingly, strike a woman. I save you, 
m’siew’, from ze remorse you would some 
day experience, m’sieu’!”’ 

With a recoil of horror John Trevylian 
recognized Lady Galbraith in the boots 
and dolman of the French Guards. She 
fainted, and at the same instant there 
rang out a sharp report, and Trevylian. felt 
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a stinging pain in his left shoulder. The 
constables and London roughs, fearful lest 
their prey escape them, had summoned gun- 
powder to their aid. The revolver speaks 
again. And now, one of the gillies is down. 
Stubbornly, inch by inch, the defenders of 
Auld Crags are beaten back, until, still fight- 
ing tooth and nail, but caught like rats in a 
trap, as “the Lion,” swearing fearfully is 
heard to mutter, they are forced to seek 
refugeinthe Manoroncemore. John Trevy- 
lian, bearing the inanimate form of Jock 
Macallister on his uninjured shoulder, is the 
last to enter. 

The gillies again barred the doors and 
made the defense temporarily secure with 
hastily constructed barricades, while Trevy- 
lian tenderly deposited upon a divan his 
precious burden—now doubly precious, for 
Jock, opening those eyes of violet velvet, 
half-whispered and half-sobbed, with slowly 
returning consciousness: 

“And so, though once you would not 
speak to me, yet at the last you have fought 
for me, Sir Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nance!” And as the light of recognition 
broke upon John Trevylian’s face and he 
uttered a glad, choking cry, she blushed a 
little and rearranged her kilts somewhat, for 
her wound was but a scratch and her true 
knight knew Alastair Boleyn at last. Then 
deftly and daintily she dressed his own 
wound, while over and over he murmured: 

“Demoiselle! My little Frou-Frou! My 
Lady-on-the-Bough!” 

Nevertheless their situation was desper- 
ate. The ‘Petrel,’’ while superintending 
the barricades, hastily explained matters 
to the Trevylians. ‘That Person”? was 
none other than Alastair Boleyn, whose 
history Cedric Braylie (her cousin and sin- 
cere friend from childhood) now cleared up. 
Lady Galbraith was Alastair’s half-sister, 
both having had the same father, the Earl 
of Garth, who had been celebrated as the 
proudest and most whimsical man in Eng- 
land. By his will the great estate had all 
been left to Alastair, with the curious pro- 
viso—characteristic of the Earl, however— 
that if she ever entered domestic service 
the property should revert to her older sister 
Lady Galbraith. The latter, cleverly con- 
cealing this from Alastair (after the Earl’s 
death) had made her believe herself penniless, 
and had induced her to act as lady’s maid, 
until sought out and informed of the truth 
by other relatives and friends of the late 
Earl, among whom was “the Stormy Petrel.” 
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Lady Galbraith then brought suit, claim- ~ 
ing that’ Alastair had taken service as a 
domestic, but this could only be proven by 
‘the testimony of Alastair herself. On that 
account the devoted ‘‘ Petrel’’ had disguised 
her as “‘ Jock”’ and brought her to this lonely 
spot, where her identity was soon discovered. 
Hence the siege. If the constables could 
effect an entrance, they would serve the 
writ, hale her to court, she would be com- 
pelled.to testify that she had been a ser- 
vant—for Alastair Boleyn could not lie— 
and thus not only lose the vast Garth estate, 
but also her social position, now, since her 
rescue from Lady Galbraith, the highest in 
England. 

“That is all. Perhaps I should have told 
you before,” said Cedric, simply. 

As “the Petrel’s”’ voice ceased to be heard, 
Alastair whispered brokenly to Trevylian: 

“Do you despise me now? What was I to 
do? I did not know! I did not know!” 

Her Knight of the Rueful Countenance 
only stroked the bronze-gold hair. No other 
answer was needed. 

The heavy blows of a tree trunk used as a 
battering-ram upon the outer doors of Auld 
Crags, roused them to the hopelessness of 
their position. But “‘the Lion” with his. 
inimitable coolness, was so little disturbed 
by the tumult without that he picked up a 
musty old book of Scotch Law from a table 
and began imperturbably to read. Sud- 
denly he sprang to his feet with a violent 
exclamation. Eagerly questioned as to the 
cause of his agitation at such a moment, he 
read aloud a clause from the law of Scot- 
land, which ‘‘the Petrel,” who had been a 
barrister, recollected was still in force, 
though seldom used. It was to the effect 
that a married woman could not be com- 
pelled to testify to her own detriment with- 
out the consent of her husband. All eyes 
then turned to Alastair. She blushed anew, 
and hung that little head. 

“But,” she said, simply, “I am not mar- 
ried.” 

“The Lion’s” great laugh thundered out 
on the still air of the room. ‘In Scotland,” 
he shouted, “it is only necessary for a Lad 
and a Maid to declart before witnesses that 
they are man and wife. That is a legal 
marriage. And,” here he bent a merry 
glance upon his son, “TI think I could find 
the Lad.” 

“And I the Maid,” laughed “the Stormy 
Petrel,” placing his cousin’s hand in John 
Trevylian’s sinewy clasp. ‘Tear away the 
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barricades, gillies. Open wide the doors of 
Auld Crags. We will make your very ene- 
mies the witnesses!” 

And as the elated gillies sprang to obey, 
John Trevylian whispered to his hard-won 
bride: ‘Alastair, my Maid! Lady-on-the- 
Bough. My little Ma’mselle Frou-Frou— 
Jock! 

“Turn that dainty head to me. 
want it—here!” 

And he touched his breast. 


For I 


That is the brief and inadequate outline 
of Kistle Simmons’ first novel. Icily analyt- 
ical, one finds some little extravagances here 
and there, even a slight forcing of episode; 
but as the publishers’ own magazine set 
forth, Kistle Simmons was ‘‘too thorough a 
student of his Crawford, his Chambers, 
his Hope, his Forman and his Dumas, not 
to know how to tell any story well.” The 
enthusiasm of the book’s reception has been 
indicated; elaboration of the subject in- 
fringes upon the history of belles lettres, 
though a final detail is permissible. 

Less than a month after the publication 
of ‘Alastair,’ Kistle Simmons, returning 
to Mill City from a business talk with his 
publishers in New York, found four people, 
three ladies and a drummer, reading his 
novel in a single parlor-car. With modest 
benevolence he smilingly revealed his iden- 
tity and signed three of these books for three 
pleased owners, the three ladies. The drum- 
mer, however, to Kistle’s intense amuse- 
ment, did not understand at all; he seemed 
befogged and openly annoyed, and refused 
the proffered autograph with something 
like heat. He had borrowed the book from 
his niece, he said, and he was darn-sure she 
didn’t want anybody’s name in it but her 
own, let alone a stranger’s. All the way to 
Mill City he kept glancing distrustfully, 
over the top of the book, at Kistle. 

The publishers of ‘Alastair’ had urged 
the young novelist to begin another manu- 
script at once, and Kistle, readily acquies- 
cing, prepared himself for the conception 
of his second novel. The idea for “ Alastair” 
—as he always mentioned to interviewers— 
had “come” to him during an early morning 
stroll in the country. Consistently, there- 
fore, he now began to rise about dawn, and, 
taking a street-car to the end of the line, 
walked for an hour or so, to afford the idea 
for his next book an opportunity of coming 
to him. For a time the idea, wherever it 
was, lurked reluctant, though he walked 
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persistently, haunting the sunrise and keep- 
ing his mind open. He allowed no favorit- 
ism in the choice of a subject to incline him 
this way or that; he had, however, a grow- 
ing impression that the forthcoming novel 
would be ‘“‘along the lines of ‘Alastair’,” 
though even more romantic, perhaps more 
ethereal, with a “‘slightly hotter love inter- 
est,” and a heroine, if possible, even archer 
and more merrily provocative of winsome 
railleries than Alastair Boleyn. But, of 
course, he did not know what the story 
would be. It had not “‘come.’’ He con- 
tinued his walks, keeping his consciousness 
passive and receptive. 

Then, one daybreak, he happened upon 
something unexpected and strange—and 
dazzling. He had wandered down a byroad 
from the Pike, down a lane from the byroad, 
and was passing (quite unconcernedly) a 
little orchard behind a large new house. All 
round the house the lawn was neatly mown, 
but in the orchard the grass was long, al- 
most knee-high. It was fragrant and dewy, 
glittering with myriads of little white dia- 
monds in the sunrise, and dancing through 
it, with strange steps of unearthly grace, 
unshod and unhosed, Kistle Simmons be- 
held a lovely girl. Her hair, superbly red, 
blew from her shoulders on the keen breeze; 
and, over other and indefinite garments, 
she wore a gabardine of flame-colored silk, 
which she held gathered above the wet reach 
of the tall grass. And, all unaware of a 
stranger’s gaze, she crooned eerily to hersel 
in a low-pitched monotone. Her eyes were 
bent upon her feet that flashed through 
the watery green grass like white shuttles. 
She came toward the enthralled watcher, 
dancing nearer and nearer. He leaned upon 
the picket fence, a slow smile, half-tender, 
half-bantering, parting his lips. She was 
within ten feet of him when she looked up, 
saw him, and stopped electrically in an at- 
titude of instantaneous petrifaction. Her 
startled eyes—the eyes of a dryad—were 
blue. 

He smiled a little more; he spoke to her, 
keeping his eyes fixed on hers. “No,” he 
said, quizzically, “‘I shouldn’t call them 
violet, precisely.. Because they’re not, you 
know. I believe we shall have to say that 
they are iridescent turquoise, O Lady-of- 
the-Morning-Dew!” 

The lovely girl became even lovelier. Her 
face flamed brighter than her silken robe; 
almost as red, I wis, as her hair. She made 
one little consonant: sound, like the begin- 
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ning of a word, then ran. She trailed her 
things regardlessly. She was but a fiery 
streak, and ended in a flash and an explo- 
sion as she shot up the kitchen steps and 
banged the door behind her—but not before 
the ringing laugh that Kistle Simmons sent 
after her had sounded in her ears, with his 
pursuing cry: 

“Anon, my Lady-of-the-Orchard-Dews! 
I'll come this way again!” 

That was a radiant day for Simmons. It 
is not every novelist who is given a chapter 
from one of his own romances to live. 
Through hours bright with the lingering 
excitement of his adventure, a pair of irides- 
cent turquoise eyes beamed upon him, half- 
mockingly, half-tenderly. The vamoose 
of the lady did not disturb him at all; it 
was as he would have had it. For women 
scurry, sometimes, when they cannot resist. 
That arrow-flight to the kitchen pleased him 
even better than if she had paused to answer 
him, beginning, ‘‘O Mr.-Man-Leaning-on- 
the-Fence—’ That would come. 

He slept little that night, but it was a 
happy insomnia. He rose while it was still 
dark,.and dressed far more fastidiously than 
upon the preceding morning. Indeed, in 
new knickerbockers and plaited coat he 
looked not very unlike his illustrator’s idea 
of John Trevylian. No Lady-of-the-Dews 
was visible when he reached the spot behind 
the orchard, whence he had yesterday be- 
held her; but he was little dismayed, for 
the sun yet sat upon the horizon. 

He disposed himself serenely upon a rock 
near some bushes close to the picket fence, 
and, lighting a cigarette, carelessly flicked 
from it the ash—as soon as there was one. 
He waited. She would come. He knew it. 

Presently he laughed a low laugh to him- 
self. For she came. 

She wore the same costume as on the day 
before and had made the same omissions, 
though the latter were not apparent until 
she reached the tall grass of the orchard. 
She appeared upon a path which led round 
the house from the front door; she came 
thoughtfully and as if somewhat troubled. 
A faint uneasiness was manifest, not only in 
her expression but in her very walk, and in 
many little turns of the head as she glanced 
up and down the by-road and then up and 
down the lane, and over her shoulder in 
other directions, as if in expectancy of some- 
thing distasteful. Had she cause for fear? 
It was not impossible that she was being 
watched from the house. By whom? 
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Kistle, wondering, sat motionless; : and 

her iridescent turquoise eyes failed to de- 
tect his presence. By-and-by he would 
speak to her, not now. She would not run 
away this time. Once more he laughed 
softly to himself. 
' Reassured by the morning silence, she 
entered the long grass of the orchard, and, 
preserving her draperies (as yesterday) from 
its dampness, began to move in a dance of 
wild, strange grace. Her small feet twinkled 
in rapid succession above the grass, like 
feet in the high-step of a cake-walk, while 
her shoulders swayed to the rhythm of the 
curious monotone she hummed—a reiterant, 
breathy, singsong murmur of numbers, 
evoking in the mind of the spellbound lis- 
tener the monotonous but unbearably stir- 
ring ululations of the Eastern music he had 
heard in dramas of the Orient. Over and 
over she chanted the same little numbers, 
as she swayed and high-stepped, crossing 
and recrossing the orchard in this most 
bizarre and fascinating performance ever 
beheld by theeye of man. At last she halted, 
beautifully flushed and panting, within a 
few steps of where she had stopped the day 
before, and as close to Kistle Simmons. 
And at that he rose, and, laughing lightly, 
bowed very low before her. 

“A thousand salaams, O Maid-of-Bag- 
dad,” he said. “Thy servant salutes thee. 
I will bring thee ten thousand perfumes in a 
sandal-wood box with chasings of silver, 
O Fatimah-of-the-Alabaster-Ankles.”’ 

He had prophesied rightly; this time the 
lovely girl did not run away. Neither did 
she return his rallying smile; but she spoke. 
She said: “What?” ; 

“Maid-of-Bagdad,” he returned, continu- 
ing to laugh whimsically, “thou art made of 
white marble. All of white marble. Thou 
art white and fair and nimble—” 

The lovely girl turned from him and took 
four decisive steps toward the house. 

“Desert not this poor slave,” laughed 
Kistle, extending his arms toward her be- 
seechingly. “Else will I pour dust upon my 
head, rend my garments, and beg for dates 
in the bazaar. Stay, O Pearl of Persia, O 
Pearl above Price, to delight mine eyes dance 
once more. I pray thee, dance, and I—” 

“‘Mr.Clinefeldt!” shouted the lovely girlin 
aloud, summoning voice. ‘“ Mr. Clinefeldt!”’ 
Instantly there burst out of the kitchen door 
a very large man in his shirtsleeves, a thick, 
white cloud of lather obscuring his cheeks and 
chin. He wasabout sixty, but sudden and big: 
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‘“‘Here’s that fellow I told you about,” 
shouted the girl. “He’s insultin’ me again!” 

It fell from a clear sky. Nothing led up 
to it gradually. Nothing checked the sick- 
ening descent of it. Nothing mitigated the 
strangling awfulness of it. Kistle Simmons, 
utterly well-intentioned, smiling, debonair, 
confident of charming with winsome rail- 
lery, had to take it right in the face. It 
landed full, a splashing horror. 

“He’s tryin’ to talk to me!”’ shouted the 
lovely girl. Kistle Simmons stepped back 
from the fence, staring incredulously at the 
oncoming Mr. Clinefeldt. 

“He tried to pick me up,”’ she bayed. 

“You are mistaken,” Kistle managed to 
say, and, with a ghastly effort to continue 
in character, “‘O Maid—” 

“She haint no sech thing mistaken,” vol- 
unteered an incredibly spiteful colored 
woman, projecting unexpectedly from the 
kitchen window. ‘‘Lam ’im good, Mist’ 
Clinefeldt; he’s a little liah!”’ 

As nightmare approaches the riveted 
dreamer, came Mr. Clinefeldt toward the 
fated Simmons. Mr. Clinefeldt was fury- 
red above his lather. Although merely a 
retired glue manufacturer, he was of dumb- 
founding proportions. 

“ Bus’ him open, Mr. Clinefeldt,” shrieked 
the appalling negress, with insane rancor. 
“T seen him sneak ’long de road an’ hide in 
’em bushes an’ peek froo de fence-pickers 
whiles yo’ wife uz a-doin’ ’em Dutch he’lf- 
exercises!” 

“T didn’t,” gulped Kistle. j 


“Vou did!” said the Maid of Bagdad. 


“You did, too, you—you masher!”’ 

Mr. Clinefeldt opened the back gate and 
debouched upon the lane—rapidly. His 
manner and appearance did not encourage 
a hope that he would be capable of under- 
standing the spirit of banter in which Kistle 
had addressed the lovely girl. 
homie, that lightness of touch, which had so 
large a responsibility for the popularity of 
“Alastair,” one felt would be incompre- 
hensible to Mr, Clinefeldt. One could ex- 
plain the incident, indeed, with rather 
more optimism, to a charging rhinoceros. 

“Lam ’im good!” repeated the inimical 
cook, vociferously. ‘‘You done had hard 
enough work to coax yo’ wife take ’at cure. 
She quit it sho’ ef you ’low riffraff come 
spyin’ on ’er ’an say what he say. He caller 


ole maid, an’ make. wuss talk ’n ’at, too!. 


Iheerd’im. Tol’ ’er she ’uz all white.” . 
She continued with unthinkable interpre- 


That. bon- 
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tations. Our race must expiate the crime 
of purloining her ancestors from the 
Congo. 

Mr. Clinefeldt was quite close to Kistle. 
The fact that the lovely girl was his third 
wife and forty years his junior did not 
sensibly modify his dreadfully apparent 
purpose. 

“You keep away from me,” urged Kistle, 
backing. ‘‘You’re an old man and I don’t 
want to hurt—” 

“Hit him, Jake,” said the Lady. 

“You bet I’ll hit him!” roared Mr. Cline- 
feldt. ‘‘ But first’”’—he curved the palm and 
fingers of his right hand concavely and used 
them as a scoop upon his densely lathered 
countenance—“first I’m a-goin’ to wash his 
mouth with soap. You stand there, watch 
me.” Mrs. Clinefeldt obeyed. 

It was a great morning, also, for the col- 
ored woman. Twenty minutes later, her 
shoulders still heaving in the throes of an 
unsullied joy, she brushed the dust of the 
lane from her master’s legs with a whisk- 
broom. ‘Folks may tell you you’s ole in 
yeahs, Mist’ Clinefeldt,” she said, with what 
remained of her voice, “but»you suttinly 
got the stren’th in yo’ han’s—yes, an’ feet !— 
of Samson of ole.” 


Kistle Simmons’ second novel, published 
the following spring, amazed the reviewers 
by its.contrast to ‘‘Alastair,’’ and gave the 
world some idea of the startling range of 
imagination possessed by this novelist. The 
book was compared in corpuscles, virility, 
and the strength of its meat for strong men, 
to the novels of Zola, of Frank Norris, of 
Dostoiéwski, of Theodore Dreiser—to the 
dramas of Strindberg and Brieux. 

The first chapter is the pleasantest in 
the book. It begins: 

“Krug Hopjeece, the refuse contractor, 
sat in a ten-cent restaurant in a Pittsburg 
slum. Hopjeece breathed heavily as he ate, 
the exhalations of his breath gathering in a 
thick vapor on the window pane. From up- 
stairs came the shrieking of a child. It was 
being beaten. Hopjeece ate. With his hor- 
rible hairy hand he lifted the soup bone, 
dripping with grease, from the bowl, tearing 
the shreds of meat with his strong teeth and 
with his horrible black and broken nails. 
A rat, half-stifled with bukonic germs, 
crawled across his feet. Hopjeece ate. The 
soup bone had been thrown away at the 
packing-house. Hopjeece ate.”’ 

It was called “Sewage.” 
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Aviation as a Feminine Sport 


This is the last article written by Miss Harriet Quimby. It was 
written on order for this magazine and was finished and signed 
only the day before her departure for Boston to give exhibitions 
at the aviation meet where she met such a frightful death, being 
hurled from her aeroplane when it was fully a thousand feet in 
the air. In view of that tragedy there is a note of pathos in the 
enthusiasm, and in the prophecy for women fliers, in her article. 


Miss Matilde £ 
Moisant (at 
top), one of the 
¥ most daring of 
aviatrices 
Miss Harriet Quimby 
(standing), in the 
costume she wor 

while flying 


By Harriet Quimby 


NY woman with sufficient 
A self-confidence and a cool 
head could fly across the 
English Channel as easily as I 
did. Within a few months, per- 
haps weeks, some other wom- 
an probably will make the 
same flight, or even achieve 
some greater undertaking. 

Driving an aeroplane 
is more a matter of per- 
sonality than of sex, 
since it requires so little 
physical exertion. 
There is no sport that 
affords the same amount 
of excitement and enjoy- 
ment, and exacts in return so 
little muscular strength. It 
is easier than walking, driv- 
ing, automobiling; easier than 
golf or tennis. I should say 
that it is an ideal pastime for 
the lazy sportsman. 

The men flyers have given. 
out the impression that aero- 
planing is very perilous work, 
something that an ordinary 
mortal should not dream of 
attempting; but when I saw 
how easily the men flyers manip- 
ulated their machines I said I 
could fly. While I have not ex- 
actly followed in their footsteps 
I have at least accomplished 
something along the line of flying. 

Flying is a fine, dignified sport 
for women, healthful and stimu- 
lating to the mind, and there is no 
reason to be afraid so long 
as one is careful. 

In my opinion there is 
no reason why the aeroplane 
should not open up a fruitful 
occupation for women. I see 
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no reason why they cannot 
realize handsome incomes by | 
carrying passengers between 
adjacent towns, why they 
cannot derive incomes from 
parcel delivery, from taking 

photographs from above, or 
from conducting schools for 
flying. Any of these things 
it is now possible to do. 

I believe women are more 
fearless than men, or at least 
I have more requests for 
rides from them. Many 
women write to inquire into 
the possibilities of aeroplan- 
ing as a sport, or aS an oc- 
cupation. It is the present 
high cost of the machines that 
prevents a larger number of 
women from flying. I believe 
that as soon as the price of a 

machine is within the range 
of the average person, flying 
will become a popular pastime 
for women. At the present time 
aeroplanes of standard make sell 
for from $5,000 upward. 

Only a cautious person, man or 
woman, should fly. Inever mount 
my machine until every wire and 
screw hasbeen tested. IThavenever 
had anaccidentintheair. Itmay 
be luck, but I attribute it to 
the care of a good mechanic. 
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The number of men flyers will always 
outnumber women, just as the chauffeurs 
outnumber the women who drive automo- 
biles. I think women will go in for flying 
more as a sport than as a profession. There 
will be certain fields open to men that will 
not be open to women—for instance, in the 
military branches. 

With the establishment of fuel supply 
and landing stations there will be no reason 
why air lines could not be established for 
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distances of fifty and sixty miles, This 
mode of travel would be particularly de- 
lightful during the summer, allowing one 
to escape from the heat and dust that make 
overland travel so disagreeable. 


se 


Woman’s Record in Aviation 


By 


Elizabeth Hiatt Gregory. 


OMAN’S advent into the aviation 

\) \) field was not welcomed by the 
man flier. He resented it as an 
intrusion on what he regarded as an occu- 
pation that belonged exclusively to man. 
Some were outspoken in their protests and 
frankly said it was not a woman’s business, 
while others put it on a sentimental basis. 
It was dangerous, they thought, and women 
should not be allowed to risk their lives in 
aeroplanes.. There were those who were 
so vigorous in their opposition that. they 
carried it so far as to refuse to sell a machine 
to a woman or to instruct one in aviation. 
Women applicants at the schools invariably 
found the situation discouraging, and to be- 
come an aviatrice was not an easy task, aside 
from its hazards as pictured by the man flier. 

These repeated rebuffs did not have a dis- 
couraging influence, and woman continued 
her persistency until she found a way. 
Some of the inventors saw a chance for a 
new spectacle in the exhibition field, and the 
fact that a woman could handle a machine 
would seem to give confidence in the safety 
of flight, they reasoned. In view of these 
advantages woman mastered the situation. 

Once given the opportunity, she never 
asserted her rights with quicker effective- 
ness in a sphere thought to be reserved for 
man than she did in aviation. She sur- 
mounted the obstacles, went up in the air, 
handled her machine with a skill that was 
the envy of her male confrére and came 
down the idol of the populace. 

It was the intrepid French woman who 
took the lead, and once the barrier was re- 
moved she had followers in other nations, 
until now there is hardly an important 


country that has not its woman flier. There 
are twelve in the world who hold brevets, 
and as many more are learning to fly. To 
three women in America have been granted - 
licenses. The late Miss Harriet Quimby, 
who met such a‘ tragic fate near Boston a 
few weeks ago, and shortly before had made 
history for her sex by flying across the Eng- 
lish Channel, will go down in history as the 
pioneer aviatrice in America. She was the 
first American woman to fly for an air- 
pilot’s license. The second woman, Miss 
Matilde Moisant, sister of the late John B. 
Moisant, who was killed in flight in an acci- 
dent similar to that which killed Miss 
Quimby, has retired after several thrilling 
accidents. The third, Mrs. Julia Clark, 
was killed this summer in an aeroplane fall 
at Springfield, Illinois. 

Four women have lost their lives in aero- 
plane accidents, and three of them were 
Americans. Miss Denise Moore, an Ameri- 
can young woman, was the first to pay with 
her life for flying. In the summer of tort 
she became a pupil at the Farman school in 
France. Within three weeks she had mas- 
tered the science sufficiently to apply for 
trials for a license. It was while completing 
these- tests that her machine took the fatal 
plunge. The second to be killed was Mlle. 
Susanne Bernard, a French girl, who also 
was making her qualifying tests. Mrs. 
Julia Clark, an American, had only a few 
days before her death fulfilled the require- 
ments for an air degree. Then came the 
horrifying death of Miss Quimby. 

For a time it was a boast, particularly in 
America, that the woman flier had met with 
fewer mishaps than her male rival. This 
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condition was attributed to caution on the 
part of the women in not attempting to 
perform spectacular feats, or to go up in un- 
stable winds. With more practice in the air, 
however, the women became overconfident 
and soon were taking as many risks as the 
men pilots. | 

Both Miss Quimby and Miss Moisant had 
been exceptional pupils. Each had re- 
ceived her . graduation papers without a 


single accident in the air 
to mar her record. The 
adverse attitude of the 
men, it was said, had some 
bearing in the matter. The 
women said: ‘We will not 
take chances, but will show 
them that we can fly, and 
we will not break either the ma- 
chines or our necks in doing it.” 
Anyway, they could not see any practical 
good in performing spirals, turning figure 
eights or achieving altitude records. The 
men intimated that the women lacked cour- 
age, but they were not stirred by the ac- 
cusation. They went on about their “grass 
cutting,” continuing to go up when it suited 
them. 

Mon. André Houpert, the instructor, who 
had at first objected to women in the 
school, was so impressed by the record of 
these two that he said he believed a flying 
machine was safer in the hands of a woman 
than it is with a man. But, alas, that im- 
pression did not last long. No sooner had 
the women begun to take part in exhibition 


lish Channel last April. 
of Miss Quimby, and below is a portrait of her devoted, 
aged mother who was very proud of her daughter’s daring 
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work than there were the usual accidents, 
just the same kind that the men had. 

Then it was that Miss Moisant experi- 
enced a series of accidents that put an end 
to her flying career. She was lost in cloud 
banks, several times had her machine re- 
duced to a junk heap and once set 
afine, But despite these 
hair- breadth escapes it 
was { only after much 
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’ Congratulations for Miss Harriet Quimby 
~ "at the finish of her flight across the Eng- 
Above is a striking portrait 


accomplishments 


persuasion on the part of M. Houpert that 
she was induced to retire. After he had 
watched this daring little woman cheat death 
by a shave time and again he swung back 
to his original opinion that woman’s place 
was not in the air. He thought she was 
better suited to almost any other occupation. 

Miss Quimby was more fortunate, and 
while she sometimes found herself facing 
perilous situations, by her skill and cool 
head she always managed to glide safely 
back to earth, until that fata! flight on 
July rst. Once while giving exhibitions in 
Mexico her engine went out of commission 
at a height of 150 feet in an awkward place 
for making a safe landing. It was only by 
accurate calculations that she managed to 
glide over several obstacles and come down 
on clear ground. The same thing hap- 





















































could read from the expressions of those who had come to 
witness the start that they did not believe she would 
even attempt the flight. 

“The extraordinary offer of Aviator Hamel, who 
had instructed me in the use of a compass in flight,” 
said Miss Quimby, ‘‘amused me most of all. It was 
that he dress up in my costume, which by the way 
is mauve satin, and make the flight, land at an un- 
frequented spot and sneak off, and everyone 
would think [had done it. I laughed and 
.told him I was going to make that 
flight myself. 

“Before the morning of the flight 
I had never been in the mono- 
plane in which I was to fly. 
This was another thing that 
_made the skeptics more 
doubtful of my success. 
When I did start many 
thought I was only testing 
out the machine, and were 
surprised when they saw I 
Miss Quimby was _chad actually set out to 
a strikingly hand- ; 
some young wom- 
an, as these por- 
traits prove. The 
bottom photograph 
was made while 
she was being 
dressed for a flight 
on a chilly day 


pened the next day to Miss 
Moisant’s machine and she 
had a smash-up. 

Despite the fact that the 
percentage of accidents was 
so great Miss Quimby 
stoutly maintained till the 
last day of her life that 
navigating the air currents is as safe as riding 
in an automobile, so long as one is careful. 
Miss Quimby had tried both. Most mishaps, 
she thought, result from attempting fool- 
hardy feats. She claimed that in an auto- 
mobile the driver has sudden starts and 
stops, twists and turns ‘through crowded 
thoroughfares; while the air-pilot must con- 
stantly be on the lookout for cross-currents 
and pockets that may suddenly upset his 
craft. Regardless of her conservative posi- 
tion, Miss Quimby’s feat in crossing the Eng- 
lish Channel stands as a paramount achieve-- 
ment for her sex. On April 16 last this 
plucky American girl flew from Dover, 
England, to Hardelot, France, in a 
monoplane which she used for the 
first time. 

Miss Quimby said she ; 
es he i io p Photo by 
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cross the channel. Aviator Hamel’s parting 
words were: ‘Be sure to keep your course, 
whatever you do, Miss Quimby, for if you 
get five miles out of the way, you will be 
over the North Sea and you know 

what that means.’ 

“T knew it.meant that 
other aviators had lost 
their lives in attempt- 
ing the flight. 

“T had never 
before used a 
compass and I 
was somewhat 
doubtful of my 
ability to do so 
when I first set 
out. I was 
hardly out of 
the sight of the 
cheering crowd 
before I hit a fog 
bank and found 
my needle of inval- 
uable assistance. I 
could notseeabove, smn bik. 
below or ahead. I ~* 
ascended to a height of 
6,000 feet, hoping to es- 
cape the mist that en- 
veloped me. It was 
bitter cold—the kind of 
cold that chills to the bone. 
I recalled somewhat nervously 
the remark about the North Sea. 
But a glance at my compass re- 
assured me that I was within my © 
course. Failing to-strike clear airI. ~~ 
determined to descend again. It wasin 
doing this that Icame near a mishap. 
The machine tilted to a steep angle, 
causing the gasoline to flood, 
and my engine began to miss 
fire. I figured on ‘pancaking’ 
down so as to strike water 
with the planes in a floating 
position. But, greatly to my 
relief, the gasoline quickly 
burned out and my engine 
resumed an even purr. A glance at the 
watch on my wrist reminded me that I 
should be near the French coast. Soon a 
gleaming strip of white sand, flanked by 
green grass, caught my eyes and I knew I 
was within my goal.” =: 

The air career of Miss Moisant has been 
no less interesting and spectacular than 
that. of Miss Quimby. Her thrills, however, 
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Miss Matilde Moisant was always a jolly 
Despite the fact that she has had 
four serious accidents and is not giving ex- 
hibitions now, she declares that she still has 
“air intoxication” and may again take up 
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have been of a more dramatic nature. 
She has been the victim of four aeroplane 
accidents, all of a serious character. The 
last one, which almost cost her life, oc- 
curred while she was making ex- 

hibition flights in Texas. Her 

machine was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, caused 
by a leak in the fuel 
tank. It, was with 
difficulty that she 
was rescued from 
the burning 
aeroplane, and 
when she was 
dragged out 
her clothes 
were in flames. 
This terrifying 
experience ap- 

parently did 

not upset her, for 
she neither fainted 
nor screamed. As 
soon as the flames 
» . had been smothered 
she asked someone 
to notify her sister 
at a near-by hotel 
that she was safe. 
This was her last 
flight, however. 
After the first three ac- 
cidents Miss Moisant had 
determined to give up flying. 
Just before she went up for 
the last time she announced 
that this was to be her 
last flight and she wanted 
it to be the best. Some- 
one suggested that she had 
better quit while 
quitting was good, 
but she wanted the 
sensation of a fare- 
well appearance. 

Although Miss 
Moisant has retired 
from public exhibi- 
tions she says she may fly again for her 
own amusement. “I have the air intoxica- 
tion,” she declared, ‘‘and only a flier knows 
what that means.” 

In spite of this sport’s obvious dangers 
both women and men seemingly will con- 
tinue to navigate the air. The ranks are con- 
stantly being supplemented and the places 
of those who drop out are always filled. 
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Why | 


A widow marries again. Relatives weep. 
has forgotten her husband so soon! 
imply lack of loyalty to her first love? 


complete happiness—a second time? 


Acquaintances gossip. 
But is it true? 

Does it always mean that she has found happiness— 
Or are there circumstances, which have never entered 


Married 


Friends say that she 
Does a widow’s marriage necessarily 


your head perhaps, that force the widow into taking this sure-to-be-criticized step? Read this 
story, and think twice before saying that if you were a widow you would mever marry again. 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 
Author of “ Passing the Love of Woman,” ‘‘ Marion Clark, Outsider,”’ “ Whom God Hath Joined,” etc. 


Illustrations by William D. Stevens 


ERHAPS the calendar hanging above 
my desk, telling me what day of the 
month this is, has set me thinking 

of reasons that led to my second marriage. 
But this is the anniversary of my first 
wedding day. It seems strange that I 
should remember this, and that there is 
nobody to whom I can talk of the thoughts 
that the date brings to me. 

Ernest and I.were absurdly happy, our 
friends said. Maybe they were right, but 
I did not see any absurdity in our bliss. 
My husband’s income was a comfortable 
one, but not large. I suppose we could have 
saved money, but we did not try to, and 
lived up to every cent we had. 

“Why should we bother?”’ Ernest would 
ask merrily. “I’m sure of my job, and it 
brings us in enough to give us a good time 
and to pay as we go.. Since we have each 
other, why not make the most of all the 
happiness that comes to us? When we be- 
gin to grow old we can begin to save.”’ 

Yes, it was a care-free, happy life. I had 
left college, expecting to support myself, 
and began by writing an occasional story 
to earn a little money. I was, in fact, a 
poor girl when I married. My parents were 
dead and an aunt in the West had cared for 
and educated me until she died, leaving me 
with sufficient money to take me to New 
York where I had a few friends and where 
I determined to make my living by my pen. 
How easy it sounds, and how easy I thought 
it was before I knew life! 

But I did not have to earn the precarious 
living then, for, during the first fortnight 
in New York, while I was still staying with 
the friends who took me in until I could look 
for a suitable boarding place, I met Ernest. 
Ours was, I suppose, what people call “a 
case of love at first sight.”” We had a short 
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engagement, and had the prognostications 
of our acquaintances proved true, we would 
have repented at leisure. But we never 
did. For five perfect years we were the 
happiest couple in the world. We had a 
dainty little apartment and kept one ex- 
cellent servant. In society we had friends 
who liked us; at home, we had each other. 
Our honeymoon lasted five times twelve 
months. 

And then Ernest died. It was all so 
sudden that I felt as if he had slipped away 
into the Great Unknown without stopping 
to wave me a last good-by. I suppose I 
was numbed and dazed, for I did not cry 
out nor make a-moan. I remember won- 
dering how Ernest could do such a thing 
when he knew that he was all I had. He 
might have waited long enough, I thought, 
to tell me that he was going, and what I 
was to do without him. I almost envied 
him because he was spared the loneliness 
to which he had left me. 

Anyone who has been through a crushing 
sorrow knows the misery of the obsession 
of petty thoughts. It is as if one’s true self 
were made unconscious by the blow, and 
only the small, weak, and trivial side of 
one’s nature asserted itself. 

The night before they buried Ernest I 
was left alone with him—except for the 
servant asleep in her room. My friends 
had been very kind and had attended to 
everything for me. After they had coaxed 
me to go to bed, and had all gone away I got 
up, put on slippers and wrapper, and went 
into the little parlor where Ernest lay. AsI 
gazed at him I could at first only remember 
how handsome he had looked on the last 
evening we had spent alone together. He 
had taken me out to dinner and I had chided 
him, laughingly, for ordering so many good 
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Our honeymoon 
lasted five times 
twelve months 


things “just for me.” 
He had insisted that 
when he dined “ with 
the sweetest woman. 

in the land,” he liked 

her to eat the best things he could afford. 
He had looked at me as he said this, lifted 
his glass of champagne to his lips, and 
drunk my health, the smile I loved to see 
brightening his face and lighting his eyes. 
Now, for an awful moment, I looked down 
on his closed eyes. Then the truth came to 
me, and I felt that he was dead. 


My friends helped me find a four-room- 
and-bath apartment in an unfashionable 
street. It was up four flights of stairs, as 
the higher one went the cheaper it was. 
Only ‘“‘flat-houses” were on that block, 





and the street swarmed with children— 
most of them the small sons and daughters 
of the janitors. The courts were narrow 
and I used to hear the neighbors talking 
across the air shaft. Sometimes they quar- 
reled, and the sounds of altercation dis- 
gusted me. It was like another world from 
that to which I had been accustomed. My 
only life in an apartment had been in that 
to which Ernest had taken me when we 
were married—a small apartment, to be 
sure, but in a handsome house overlooking 
the river. Now I was a poor woman. Yet 
I did not feel that we had made a mistake 
in saving nothing for such a contingency 
as the one that had arisen. While I lived, 
I lived, I reminded myself. I had had my 
day. 

I fed my physical being with enough 
tasteless food to keep it alive. I suppose 
that self-preservation is one of the great 
laws of nature that work while we are un- 
conscious of them. 

I did not want to meet my friends of 
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happier days, and, in my deep dejection, I 
did not make them very welcome when 
they ran in to call on me. I felt uncomfort- 
able when the few women who came re- 
minded me of how far I lived from my old 
haunts and from their present homes, so I 
did not urge them to repeat their first calls. 
Men do not seem to mind one’s surround- 
ings, in fact scarcely appear to notice them. 
And one does not feel that one must apolo- 
gize to a man when he has to take a long 
trip to callon one. So when Charlie Borden, 
a young reporter to whom my husband 
had been kind, got into the habit of running 
in to see me every week, I showed him that 
he was welcome. He took me out to supper 
occasionally on Sunday evenings, or for a 
walk on Sunday afternoons. These calls 
and outings made a break in my round of 
work, for I was writing now for my living— 
or trying to. I know the boy was sorry for 
me, and one evening he said so. We had 
returned from taking supper in a down- 
town restaurant, and found the apartment 
dark and cold. He shivered as he lighted 
the gas in my tiny reception room and heard 
the wind howl at the windows. 

“Tt’s dreary here for you,” he said, with 
embarrassment. ‘I don’t suppose you care 
to hear me say so, but I have a heart- 
ache when I think how lonely you must be 
sometimes. And I can’t help thinking of 
what a dandy home you had, and how happy 
you were—before he went.” 

“Don’t!” I said sharply. 
about it!” « 

I feared that I had hurt the lad and told 
him I was sorry. He murmured confusedly 
something about “wishing he could do any- 
thing to make things easier.” ; 

“You do,” I said gratefully, “by coming 
to see me.” : 

After that he came twice a week instead 
of once. I did not object. I liked the lad 
and remembered that Ernest had been 
fond of him. I was at my desk most of the 
day except when I went downtown to try 
to sell something I had written. I could 
not work all the day and all the evening, 
too, and I found Charlie a diversion. 

But one spring evening, coming in and 
finding me sitting alone in the twilight, 
he told me that he loved me. At first I was 
shocked, then angry, then bored. I tried 
to be kind and explain that I was ten years 
older than he, a woman of the world, while 
he was a mere boy. He thought that he 
was horribly hurt. He did not call again 


“Don’t talk 
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for a month, and then but once, until the 
following October when he came in to tell 
me about his engagement to “the dearest 
little girl ever.” I congratulated him, and 
he looked more confused than when he had 
told me he loved me, as he asked me to 
“try to forget the foolish mistake he had 
made last spring.” I tried to make him 
believe that I had forgotten it weeks ago. 

I have mentioned this little affair some- 
what at length because Charlie Borden was 
the first man who showed me, after my 
husband’s death, that my life was a rather 
complex problem. There were, of course, 
other men, for there are always men for 
the women who enjoy them and are good 
comrades. I was not handsome, nor even 
pretty. But I liked men and they have 
always been kind to me. I met many of 
them at this stage of my existence, and to 
their encouragement and interest in my 
work I owed the fact that I got enough 
writing to keep soul and body together, and 
to dress the latter in decent clothes. Black 
is always a safe garb and I bought only 
that which was in good style and took ex- 
cellent care of it. 

I learned very soon in my lonely career 
that if one would succeed, one must appear 
successful. That I had not known that 
fact earlier was, perhaps, the reason one 
editor looked at me patronizingly when I 
offered him a story. 

“Do you write because you like to write?” 
he asked bluntly. 

“No,” I said tremulously, “because I 
need the money.” 

“T see,” he replied. ‘I doubt if you can 
do just the kind of stuff we want for this 
magazine. But I will look over your story.” 

It came back to me in a few days with a 
printed slip. 

Later, after I had had more practice and 
had acquired a kind of “knack,” my work 
provided me with an income that kept my 
rent paid, my body fed and garbed. But 
I had to be careful of every cent, and the 
constant effort to suit the notions and 
idiosyncrasies of magazine editors wore on 
my nervesand spirits. I would become elated 
one day, but horribly depressed the next. 
There were periods of discouragement when 
I almost gave up hope of making my living 
with my pen. At one of these times I spoke 
my thoughts to my best man friend. Will 
Mason was older than I, and successful 
in his profession. He knew much of the 
publishing business and was in touch with 
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many editors. I have often thought that 
had he not steered me through that first 
year I would never have had the courage 
to continue. 

“T would rather take in washing than 

hawk manuscripts around!” I said. 
_ He shook his head, although there was 
a gleam of Sympathy in his eyes. “Don’t 
talk like that,” he protested. ‘‘ You couldn’t 
wash a pocket handkerchief properly! 
Yow’re up against it all right, but you'll 
have to play the game out, child. I'll help 
all I can by standing on the side lines and 
cheering.”’ 

He did. It was he who told me that I 
needed self-confidence, that I should séem 
brave even if I wasn’t. After that I tried 
to be brave, and I was, I suppose, for things 
began to grow brighter. 

An editor offered me a hundred dollars 
for a short story I had written. A hundred 
dollars! And I did need the money so 
badly!. I was so much excited over this 
piece of good fortune that I called Will 
Mason up at his office and told him of it. 
He seemed as much pleased as I was and 
suggested that I meet him that evening and 
dine with him in celebration of the event. 
Perhaps it was unconventional, for Will 
is a married man, but I did not stop to 
think of that, and I accepted. Will was 
kind to me, and had a great bunch of violets 
at my place at dinner. We had a little 
table away off in a secluded corner of the 
downtown hotel and had a merry time. 

A week later a woman whomI knew came 
to see me and told me that Mrs. Mason had 
heard that I had dined with her husband 
and was angry. That evening Will came to 
call and I told him frankly what I had heard. 

‘Please explain the matter to your wife,” 
I urged. 

He shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 
“Why should I? She resents the fact that 
I took you out to dinner. I saw a friend of 
hers in the restaurant that evening. Had 
I seen her earlier, we would have gone some- 
where else.” 

“But—why?”’ I asked. ‘‘There was no 
harm in my dining with you, an old friend.” 

“‘Of course not. But people don’t want 
to believe the best, but the worst. And if 
there had been any harm in it, whose busi- 
ness would it have been anyway?” 

“Your wife’s and mine!” I flashed out 
hotly. 

He rose to his feet with a forced laugh. 
“Vour ideas are as narrow as Mrs. Ma- 
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son’s,” he said curtly. ‘I supposed you 
were a more sensible woman... Good 


night!” 

I was alone once more. I was tired, and 
my head ached. My little parlor was 
deadly dull. Was this all there was to be 
in my life? A pleasant friendship was 
spoiled. And yet what could I have done 
to keep it and my self-respect at the same 
time? But I was horribly lonely. Not only 
did I have nobody to love me, but, worse 
still, I had nobody to love. I had given my 
husband my all, and now my heart was 
turned back upon itself. 

But I had my work, I remembered, and 
after this I wrought at it with feverish 
intensity. I took my next article to an 
editor whom I had met several times, and 
he ordered some other work from me. He 
wanted to talk it over with me, he said. 
Would I go out and lunch with him, and 
we could discuss it while we were eating 
and drinking? 

I flushed uncomfortably, for I knew he 
had a wife. He laughed merrily as I tried, 
stammeringly, to “wonder if it was all 
right.” | 

“Tt’s only business, you know,” he said. 
“T often ask some woman writer to lunch 
with me while we talk magazine work. 
My wife likes me to do so, for then I eat 
a decent meal instead of bolting a sand- 
wich and coffee at a quick-indigestion 
lunch counter.” 

I breathed freely and murmured, “Thank 
you.” Then, and often since then, I have 
wondered why nearly all the nice men are 
married. For they are. I thought so at 
that time. I knew it later when a young 
fellow whom I had met at a friend’s house 
on one of the rare calls I made during my 
lonely life, and who often came to see me, 
told me that he was going abroad that sum- 
mer. I spoke out the thought that arose 
immediately to my mind. 

“How lovely for you! 
miss you!” 

““Miss me?” be asked, in some surprise. 

“Yes,” I declared. ‘I shall miss you and 
all the kind things you have done for me.” 

I was tired, and as I spoke one of the 
waves of cruel remembrance, such as all 
bereaved persons know, swept over me. I 
suppose there were tears in my eyes, for 
I had for the moment forgotten the lad 
who stood near me. I was recalled to the 
present by a hand on my shoulder. 

_“JT am sorry,” the boy was saying, “for 
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making you feel like this. I never fancied 
you cared for me except as you might care 
for a brother!” 

When I had explained and the discom- 
fited youth had gone, I sank down upon my 
couch and laughed, then cried. But the 
cry lasted longer than the laugh. Yes, all 
the nice men were married, and most of the 
unmarried men were fools! 

I was walking up Broadway one July 
noon. I had just secured an order for an- 
other article. I had also, several months 
before, taken the editorship of a woman’s 
department on a magazine, and this would 
bring me in a small check each month. 
But my enthusiasm in my work was 
growing faint, for I had never really loved 
it. What was it all for, I asked myself. 
Just to keep up the same round and grind, 
month after month, year after year. There 
was nothing else to look forward to—noth- 
ing else! : 

The thought of marrying again had, of 
course, come to my mind once in a while, 
but I had put it from me as something 
unutterably abhorrent. To my way of 
thinking the widow who married again had 
never loved her first husband. I mused on 
this fact for the twentieth time as I walked 
slowly uptown on that hot noon. I was 
brought to the present and my surroundings 
by a pleasant voice speaking my name. In 
front of me stood a man whom I had met 
the year of my marriage, and who had left 
New York while I was still a bride. I had 
always liked him, and meeting him just 
now, when I was morbid and depressed, 
gave me the feeling that he was an old 
friend. His hair was grayer than when I 
had last seen him, he was handsomer for 
the flesh he had gained, and he had the 
well-groomed look of a prosperous man. He 
fell into step beside me, and, after asking 
a few questions about myself and my work, 
told me that he was now settled definitely 
in New York. Might he call? 

Thus began a friendship that was a help 
and stimulus to me. For the first time 
since I had been alone was I the happy pos- 
sessor of a man friend who was old enough 
to be my adviser and yet unattached and 
under no obligations to wife, mother, or 
sister. He was good company, and we 
had many delightful open-air excursions to- 
gether. Days in the Bronx woods, trips 
up the Sound, afternoon teas together— 
all rested and refreshed me. This man was 
a great reader and excellent critic, and would 
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suggest gently and tactfully this or that 
improvement in my style. He read my 
work as fast as it was published, and talked 
of ‘it with an interest that was comforting 
to my lonely heart. Perhaps what appealed 
to me most was that he was, like myself, 
lonely. His mother had died the year be- 
fore, he had no near relatives, and he had 
been away from New York so long that he 
had gotten out of touch with many of his 
friends, even had they been in town at 
this time of year. I got to depending upon 
him for companionship, and I knew that 
he turned to me for rest and sympathy. 

So it was natural that I should have a 
feeling almost like fear when, in the late 
autumn, he told me that several of his old 
friends had looked him up and had invited 
him to their houses for two evenings of the 
following week. I lay awake far into that 
night reasoning with myself and chiding 
myself. Why had I let myself lean on this 
man’s friendship? Did I love him? No— 
a thousand times no, if I compared the 
feeling I had for him with that which I had 
given my husband! Did I want to marry 
him? Again, no! But how I would miss 
him when his friends claimed him, as I was 
sure they would do now that they had 
found him! What a weak fool I had been 
to let myself become so dependent upon this 
man for companionship! And now all the 
awful loneliness would come back to me, 
only worse than ever, if that were possible! 

Several days passed before I saw him 
again. One Sunday evening he called as 
usual. It was good to hear his pleasant 
voice, to feel his cordial hand clasp, to 
talk of the things that interested us both. 

Perhaps he and I were thinking the 
same thoughts, for suddenly he sighed. 

“Do you know,” he said, “ that I have 
missed you miserably this week? And 
yet I have seen you twice.” 

I made no reply. His face and tone were 
serious as he added: “I have accepted three 
invitations for the coming week, and I find 
myself wishing they were all from you.” 

“T wish so, too,’ was my unexpected 
response. 

He looked at me keenly. “Have you 
a me?”’ he questioned abruptly. 

ene . 

He had risen to his feet, as had I. He 
stood in front of me looking me straight in 
the eyes. 

“Will you be my wife?” he asked, with- 
out further preamble. 


I was no longer a young girl to start 
and blush. I was simply a superfluous 
woman, and a lonely one. I answered 
his question with another: “Do you 
love me?” 

He took my hands in both of his. 
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“Do you know,” he said, 
“that I have missed you 
miserably this week?” 


“T hardly know,” he said slowly, ‘‘what is 
meant by love. I care more for you than 
for any other woman; I admire you; I find 
you the best companion and comrade in the 
world. I miss you and long for you when I 
am not with you. I am proud to be the 
friend of a woman with your mind, your 
courage, your tact. And I am not a foolish 
boy, but a man of forty. You have known 
one perfect love, so I do not ask you if you 











love me, but I believe you are fond of 
me. I hope I may make your life 
happy. Will you marry me?” 

I saw opening before me a door into a 
brighter world, into a lighted place away 
from the black desolation, the monotonous 
dreariness, the fear of loneliness and of a 
long, solitary life. ‘Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
has said “Fear is the multiple of suffering.” 
I had proved the truth of this. In the open 
doorway I saw standing a man whom I 
liked, who was congenial, who would care 
for me, and who would let me care for him. 
And I put my hand in his and turned to the © 
lighted door. 

DoIregret it? No. 

Am I happy? Does any human being 
have in this world more than one period 
of complete happiness? : 
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The Story of Furs 


By Octave Uzanne 


Translated by Lady Mary Loyd 


Drawings by Nell Brinkley 


F- [os use of furs dates back to the that now used. It is carried by a lady 
very origin of the world. Plutarch walking, attended by a Gascon cavalier. 
tells us in his “Table Talk” that, This is a cylinder of silk, or some other 

before stuffs were IN stuff, trimmed on each side with a 
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themselves in skins. / NS 
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consider the tale of the 
Golden Fleece, the 
story of Rebecca, who 
counseled her son Jacob to cover 
his neck and the back of his hands 
with skins, and many other instances 
in sacred and profane history, we 
will merely point out that Adam of 
Bremen states that in the Middle 
Ages furs “‘stirred an admiration that 
amounted to madness.” In the 
thirteenth century the furriers 
were a most important corpora- 
tion—one of the six trade guilds 
of Paris. 

Researches made at Venice 
have revealed some trace of 
muffs from the close of the fif- 
teenth century. At that period 
famous courtesans and patrician 
ladies were already carrying muffs, 
in which tiny lapdogs reposed. The 
most fascinating muffs were to be 
seen there, made after a primitive 
fashion, out of a single strip of velvet, 
brocade, or silk and lined with some 
fine fur. They were sewn into a cyl- 
indrical shape, the two ends held to- 
gether, more or less closely, with but- 
tons made of oriental crystal, pearls 
or gold. 

In the days of Charles [X the wives 
of plain burghers might carry only 
black muffs, ladies of the highest 
quality alone carrying muffs of sump- 
tuous fabrics and varied hues. 

In a satirical engraving of the year 


1634, signed Jasper Isac, and entitled 2 
The modern woman “ seems to sum up every form of luxury and 
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Fe L’Ecuyer a la Mode,” we see the elegance. One of the most striking and costly of her adjuncts 
first muff bearing any resemblance to is fur” 
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andMuffs 


Winter is closer at hand than many of us appre- 
ciate. Readers who care at all for furs, or 
are interested in them, will find the lore 
of the subject, as gathered by this 
famqus French writer, well 
worth while 


thick white fur, exceedingly wide, and 
forming a sort of roll along the edges. But 
it is in the precious engravings of Hollar, 
Abraham Bosse, Arnoult, Sandraft, Bon- 
nard, and Trouvain that we may really note 
the birth of the muff in its authentic form, 
and observe it in the hands of the matron, 
the lady of quality, in her winter gard, the 
precieuse and the elusive coquette. 
One of Bonnard’s engravings 
shows us a lady in court 
dress, her hair a la Fontange, 
about to go for an airing. 
Her waiting woman is put- 
ting on her cloak, and a 
gentleman is attending on 
the fair lady’s pleasure. The 
muff she carries is of med- 
jum size, with a knot of 
ribbon set in the center. 
Muffs then were worn for 
style par grace. Those used 
by court ladies were made 
of sable furs. Middle-class 
women, who could not spend 
more than fifteen or twenty 
livres on the purchase of 
such trifles of comfort for their hands. used 
catskin or dogskin muffs. 

The central place of business of the fur- 
riers and pelt merchants of Paris, in the 
seventeenth century, was in the Rue de la 
Tabletterie or the Rue des Fourreurs, which 
ran into the open space of the Place aux 
Chats. Almost all of the retail fur dealers 
had their shops in the Cité, in the Rue St. 
Jacques de la Boucherie or in the Rue de la 
Juiverie. ‘In these places,” says Leger, 
“‘may be found beautiful muffs for both men 
and women, and of the most fashionable 
make. Here too are sold very fine squirrel 
lined hoods.” He adds a further word con- 
cerning the “palatines,” properly made, 
out of skins both foreign and native. 

Under Louis XIV fashion introduced 
many changes in muffs, both as to shape and 
size. This is easily noted in the few docu- 




















From Gainsborough’s “Mrs. Siddons” 


ments we have been able to consult. It 
would be impossible to assign any settled 
type, at this period, as that of this dainty 
adjunct. It sometimes was long and nar- 
row in shape, again short and round. 

But we must bid farewell to the century 
of huge wigs and headdress a la fontange, 
and pass on to the period of powder and 
patches. At this time, when fashion de- 
manded that every lady should arrive at the 
opera wrapped in the most splendid and 
choicest skins, only to cast them aside grad- 
ually and with the most enticing arts, furs 
were one of the Parisian coquette’s great 
glories. An indication of the rage for sable, 
ermine, squirrel, lynx and other furs is to 
be found in the Etrennes Fourrées Dediees 
aux Jolies Frileuses, published in Geneva 
in 1770. 

There are stories about all the mutfis, 
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“The Birth of the Muff,” taken from an old engraving 


by Hollar 


beginning with those the furrier put out of 
vogue by making the executioner wear one 
the day he carried out a death sentence. 
There must have been the Manchons a la 
Jesuite, into the composition of which fur 
did not enter, and against which a skit pub- 
lished early in the century demanded a 
sentence of excommunication. 

We hear of muffs of Angora goat furs, 
huge cylinders that touched the very 
ground and of tiny muffs, carried at the 
close of the century, and nicknamed “bar- 
rels” just as the palatines were nicknamed 
‘cats.’ 

The general taste for sleighriding in- 
creased the fashion for furs. An etching by 
Caylus, which appeared about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, shows one of 
those sleighs that cost ten thousand crowns, 
resting on carved dolphins, in which is a 
pretty lady robed in furs from head to 
foot, a little fur cap with an aigrette on her 
head. The swiftly gliding vehicle is driven 
by a coachman perched at the back, who 
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is dressed in Russian costume. Speaking 
of furs, we may state that the 
palatine covering that fair 
bosom and those exquisite 
shoulders owed its name and 
success to the Duchess of 
Orléans, mother of the Regent, 
known in history as the 
“Princess Palatine.” - 

This garment is now 

called a stole, a very 

logical appellation, 

since its shape cor- 

responds with that 
of the stole worn by the 
Catholic clergy. These 
palatines, made of fox, 
marten, or squirrel furs, 
continued to be worn for 
many years, with the polo- 
naise and the hongreline. 

Caracciett,. san 
amusing Italian essay- 
ist who found his way 
to Paris about the year 
1768, remarks that muffs , 
were used there in winter 
time quite a much for the sake of elegance 
as for warmth. ‘Their shape,” he says, 
‘is continually changing. At the present 
moment gentlemen are carrying small 
muffs lined with down, and trimmed with 
nalck or gray satin.” 

Toward this period ladies’ muffs were 
very long and narrow. The crossed hands 
within them must have been tight prisoners. 
But muffs soon grew larger and plumper, 
and took on the appearance of the elongated 
Italian tambourine. These were the long 
muffs of every kind of fur, long haired or 
short, the outlines of which we find in the 
delightful pictures left for us by the eigh- 
teenth century masters. The fair skaters of 
Lancret and Francois Boucher carry muffs 
with coquettish grace as they skim over the 
ice, their rosy faces outlined, under their fur 
caps, against the pale, gray northern skies. 
Moreau le Jeune, Pater, Lagrenee, Drouais, 
Watteau, Fragonard, Le Prince, Mme. Vigée- 
Lebrun, Boiily, and many other painters of 
the French school have delighted to limn the 
“Femme au Manchon,” presentments no less 
famous in the history of art than Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ “Young girl witha muff,” or Gains- 
borough’s admirable picture of Mrs. Siddons. 

Consultation of the works of the artists 
and engravers of that delightful period in 
Italy, Holland, Spain, and Germany should 
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enable the student to produce a most au- 


_ thentic book on art and fashion as applied 


to furs, from 1725 to 1800. He would see 
the great Venetian coquettes enwrapped 
in furs and masked, as they live under the 
brushes of Pietro Longhi, Guardi, and Tie- 
polo; the beauties of 
Germany and Poland 
robed from head to foot 
in their furry gar- 
ments, as they 
have been left for 
us by Dietrich, 
Bullinger, Kup- 
elzki, David 
Leclere, Liotard, 
and others; 
while Flemings 
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Dint ene 
women, ORES 
Viennese,and ~_ 
Russians, all —~ 
of them skill- 

ed in the composing and 
wearing of garments 
laden with sumptuous 
furs, live on, in minia- 
ture, or on canvas, painted by 
some one or other of those lesser 
masters, half artists, half adven- 
turers, who wandered hither and 
thither across Europe winning profit 
and honor by painting the portraits of 
fair ladies. 


Toward the end of the century muffs ~~" 


of Siberian wolf fur were the rage. The 
Magasin des modes nouvelles Francaises et 
Anglaises tells us that ‘our young ladies 
and young men” are no longer content to 
carry their muffs quietly and unostenta- 
tiously, just below the waist, @ /a papa, but 
use them like a bauble or a dress hat, hold- 
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ing them in their hands and gesticulating 
with them while they walk, or tucking them 
under their arms like a portfolio pressed 
and squeezed between the chest and elbow. 
Sufficient trace of the extrava- 
gance in furs and in the style 
of fur garments between the 
years 1780 and 1800 is to be 
found in the works of Thomas 
Rowlandson, the caricaturist. 

The tiny lap-dogs, “Muff- 
dogs,”’ which had never fallen 
out of fashion since the 



















St. Jean and Bonnard have left us types of French 

gentlemen of the time of Louis XIV in winter court. 

dress carrying muffs of otter fur, with all the graceful 

languor of the true dandy, letting them drop to the hip, 
and giving the arm the most graceful of curves 
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Regency, were more sought after than 
ever. Every woman of ton had her tiny 
pug and her bichon, something 
like a King Charles. The lap- 
dog was the indispensable ad- 
junct to every fashionable lady’s 
public appearance. The art of 
caressing the little head just 


In the fifteenth century the dame wore a surcoat stiffened with fur 


protruding from the muff, of giving the 
creature dainty bits, and of saying little 
endearing phrases to it, constituted an 
appanage of acknowledged taste, and a 
criterion of correct demeanor. 

During the Revolution and the Directory 
fashions in muffs were most extreme, and 
infinitely varied. Some were like fat bar- 
rels; others were tiny and narrow. Under 
the Directory and the Consulate, French 
women, as a rule, wore no furs. Fashion 
had veered round to a style of dress which 










The Story of Furs and Mufts 


was all Greek, low necked and 
light in fabric. The goddesses 
and nymphs that every lady 
strove to personate wore no 
covering save long tunics of 
lawn or cotton stuff, with san- 
dals on their feet. During the 
bitterest winters, between 1789 
and 1804, Parisian 
fine ladies went 
out thus lightly 
clad, under their 
mantles, wraps, 
and rotondes (cir- 
cular cloaks). 
Fashion had de- 
creed that every 
woman must be 
half naked, and 
fashion was obey- 
ed despite the risk 
from cold, conges- 
tion, or inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. 
But the hardy 
fashionables of 
that day were 
trained to open-air 
life; they ate and 
drank right heart- 
ily, went hither 
and thither per- 
petually, and 
could well dispense 
with the furry 
wraps they despis- 
; ed, holding them 
~ only fit to trim some hus- 

J sar’s pelisse. 

With the first Empire a 
change came over every- 
thing, and everyone re- 
turned to the fashions of. 
more northerly climes. The 
same ladies who, in mid- 
January, had been wear- 
ing shifts, made d Ja Pretresse, and gowns 
cut @ la Diane, @ la- Minerve, a la Vestale, 
which left the arms bare, and modeled every 
outline as though the draperies that clung 
to them were damp, these merveilleuses who 
had laughed at the>cold and scorned their 
physicians’ warnings, now. clamored loudly 
for furs. ‘Would you have us die of the 
cold?” they cried to husbands who refused 
to buy them fur-lined overcoats worth two 
thousand crowns apiece, or tippets made of 
foreign pelts that fell as low as the coach- 
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man’s longest capes. The rage was for tar- 
bikis, a fur from eastern Tartary, something 
like wolf skin, but finer, softer, and more 
silky in texture. 

The Empress Josephine doted on furs, 
and had them sent to her from every quarter 
of the globe. She it was who set the fashions 
for fur caps, jackets, witzchouras, spencers, 
as dear to her almost as her huge collection 
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Huge muffs that almost reached the feet when 
held in the hand 
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of splendid cashmere shawls. A glance at 
the Journal des Dames, published monthly 
in Paris by a very interesting artist named 
La Mesangere, and reproduced in Germany 
and England, will give some idea of the furs 
used between 1808 and 1812. Yet it was 
between 1825 and 1835 that the rush for 
furs reached its height. There was a perfect 
mania at that period for furs of every de- 
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scription, stimulated by the fashion for 
renaissance and troubadour styles, which 
owed its existence to the romanticist move- 
ment then beginning to stir in France, 
[ngiand, and Germany. Tailors and mo- 
distes drew their inspiration from Hungary 
and Poland; the rage for furred pelisses, 
dolmans, rhingraves, capes, witzchouras, caps, 
tippets, huge muffs and still huger boas, 
reached the most extravagant proportions. 

The boa especially, soft, silky, caressing. 
The ladies of the year 1830 had attained a 
special skill in their manner of wearing this 
wrap, letting it half shp from the neck, drop 
on the bare shoulders, whence, winding in 
harmonious curves about the bosom and 
hips, it fell softly to the ground. 

After 1840 the boa made room for the 
heavy and commonplace tippet, or for the 
flat and unattractive cape. In the days of 
crinoline, short cloaks of rich fur and wide 
proportions were to be seen, not without 
a beauty of their own. The huge round 
muffs, large enough for a household larder, 
were replaced, for a 
short time,by gloves 
of “Marten tur, 
which pro- 
tected the 
clasped 
hands from 
excessive 


cold. 



























From. the 
middle ages 
down to the 
close of the sixleenth cen- 
tury court dames and queens of SE> 
beauly displayed fewer furs than ~- 
were lo be seen on the backs of knights, jus- 

tices, courtiers, or warriors, or masters of magic 
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But to go back to the muff. Many a 
melancholy thought must the sight of it 
evoke in the charitable and feeling heart. 
This necessary adjunct of winter dress re- 
calls the sufferings of the poor, unhappy 
folk, homeless and fireless, who have no warm 
garments to puton. The muff, close fellow 
that he is, hides much distress. We see it, 
nowadays, in the hands of innumerable poor 
and humble women as they start forth, 
in early morning hours, for some distant 
workroom. They wear little muffs of rabbit 
fur or cat skin, and, peeping from them, is 
often seen, not the ‘‘ Muff-dog,” but the tip 
of a roll of bread, or greasy paper wrapped 
round some modest dainty supplied by the 
cheapest of butchers. 

But what splendor, on the other hand, 
marks the fashionable muff; more especially 
at the close of the nineteenth century. Very 
small and expensive muffs were then made 
of sable tails. But there were others, less 
rare, of the Australian opossum, which 
had taken the place of astrakan, fallen out 
of fashion after 1860. Others were made of 
velvet plush cloth, edged with fur or feathers, 
and a great knot of ribbons in the middle. 
Some were perfect sachets of perfume, sat- 
urated with heliotrope, rose, gardenia, ver- 
bena, violet, or the linings sprinkled with 
scented powder, iris or marechale. A few 
were painted in color on satin, like a fan, 
by masters in that particular art. There 
was the Manchon-nid of gathered satin lined 
with black and white lace, and painted with 
flights of frightened parrakeets or love- 
birds, that seemed to hide themselves 
within the sheeny folds, and there was 
the Manchon-fleur, a tiny thing of white 
or bright red or sky-blue plush, 
on which clusters of flowers, 
roses, marigolds, camellias and 

violets bloomed amid billows 

of lace. 

Within the last fifty years 
fur has been more and more 
universally used. Yet never 
have really fine sa- 
bles, sealskins, and 
other, rare Turs 
brought from dis- 

tant countries been 

more eagerly 
sought for, never 
have they been made 
up into more sump- 
tuous garments, or 
commanded prices 


so impossible for the purse of the aver- 
age woman. 

The new fashion for automobiles, of 
which, by degrees, all fashionable 
women are becoming votaries, has in- 
creased the vogue for furs of the 
coarser kind. The trade in skins will 
increase in volume until the needs of 
man, coupled with the vanity of wom- 
an, have exhausted all the beasts upon 
the earth’s surface. What is to be- 
come of us then? Here we have a sug- 
gestive subject for Mr. Wells, the 
novelist—a riddle which he might solve. 

If, as that illuminating English poet 
and painter, William Blake, has as- ~ 
serted, “the peacock’s pride is the 
glory of 
God,” it 
must in 
fairness be 
admitted 
that the 
coquet- ( 
tish wiles 
which 
lead us to 
compare woman to the 
peacock are still the vain- 
glory of man. It is in or- 
der that she may be ever 
glistening, ever tempting, 
ever desired as a being of 
exquisite art, verily a blos- 
som of luxury, that wom- 
an adorns herself, flaunt- 
ing her charms, erecting 
her glories into plumes and / 
aigrettes and fan-shaped 
tails to gowns after the fashion of that 
famous bird, the special property of the 
goddess Juno, who—so ancient mythology 
assures us—set the hundred eyes of Argus 
in its tail. 

And we may remark, as Monsieur E. 
Perrier pointed out at a solemn sitting of 
the Academy of Sciences in the Paris Insti- 
tute, that in sharp contrast to the present 
increase, or at least steady maintenance of 
the ancient feminine taste of adornment, is 
the growing disinclination of man for any 
elaborate form of costume. Jewels, em- 
broidery, velvet, feathers, all are banished 
from his ordinary attire; the garments of 
the male civilian are becoming more and 
more simple and plain, and, as a learned 
man has most appropriately put it, now- 
adays at ceremonies graced by the presence 


























The tiny little ermine muff carried at the 
close of the eighteenth century and nick- 
named a “barrel” 


of the fair sex, “men look like humble 
grubs, creeping about among the 
flowers.” 

It is this evolution that separates 
the human species from the lower 
animals. For it is, in fact, the very 
opposite of the rule to be noted in 
the greater part of the animal world. 
Among the lower creatures the spe- 
cially favored sex is almost always the 
male. Itis the male sex, among birds 
and insects, which is invariably dis- 
tinguished by an orgy of color in 
plumage, by superior grace of outline, 
splendor of hue, or changing tints. 

But while it was even so with man for 
countless ages, modern man, from the close 
of the eighteenth century onward, would 
seem to have put away completely all taste 
for adornment. It is as though the con- 
quests of the French Revolution had borne 
their fruit more especially for the benefit of 
woman. For she alone now seems to sum 
up, in her various manifestations of refine- 
ment in appearance, every form of luxury 
and elegance; and one of the most striking 
and costly of her adornments always is fur, 
the use of which in former times was largely 
monopolized by man. 

From the Middle Ages down to the close 
of the sixteenth century, court dames and 
queens of beauty displayed fewer furs than 
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were to be seen on the backs of knights, 
hoary-headed justices, courtiers, or warriors. 
Since those days the ladies have amply 
made up for lost time. Time lost since the 
beginning, for the use of furs certainly dates 
back to the origin of the human race, when 
men in the first savage epoch protected 
themselves from the cold, damp weather 
by wearing the skins of beasts. 

Fashion is a sorceress that never dies. 
Wondrous inventions, follies, ruin, all these 
she pours forth in a never-failing stream. It 
is as though she would avenge on us mod- 
erns the neglect of the ancients to make her 
into a divinity and seat her high on Olympic 
slopes. Must we, then, endure this latest 
and most mighty sorceress with a weather- 
cocked helmet, the magnetic shaft of which 

-shall be Cupid’s own gift; must we build 
a temple to this power which rules this 
world with overwhelming despotism, which 
none dreams of resisting. 

On the decree of this uncompromising 
sovereign hangs the life or death of innu- 
merable innocent beasts, on whose fur a 
price is instantly set. Let fashion decide 
that the skin of any particular mammal is 
to be worn in the course of the coming 
winter, and forthwith the massacre begins, 
the hunt proceeds, and the merciless god- 
dess calmly accepts the sacrifice, a smile 
on her lips, and her eyes shining with the 
joy of adorning herself with something new. 





Never a touch of pity, of fear lest the 
bloody price should be too heavy, of regret 
for the cruel hecatombs of beast and bird, 
of alarm concerning the adventures of pearl 
fishers and diamond miners, of remorse at 
the thousands of humble human beings con- 
demned to labor ceaselessly to satisfy her 
fancies; never a sign of commiseration, of 
sadness, of remorse on the countenance of 
this most tyrannical of all queens. 

An artist of genius, possessing the philo- 
sophic mind, might find the subject for a 
superb decorative composition in Fashion, 
seated amidst the ruin she causes and 
the wealth she gathers, between the 
smiles of her priestesses, and the 


~~ 


\ misery of her attendants, male and 
) female. 
‘hms My ladies, charitable, tender- 


hearted, gentle, you who borrow the 
wild creatures’ pelts so that you may 
be adorned and warmed by the com- 
fort and magnetic heat of the ex- 
quisite silky furs, give a thought, 
now and then, to the cruelties, the 
merciless ferocity, the anguished fear, 
the terror, the despair, the weariness 
) which make up the price paid for 
lL, those coquettish adornments which 
serve to heighten woman’s beauty 
and feed her elegance! In good 
truth, woman’s beauty is the surest 
bait the devil holds! 


In the first savage epoch they protected themselves from cold, dam pb weather by wearing the skins of beasts 


. 





The School Path i 
By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


Down the path and up the path to school he goes today, 
Little does he know the path will lead so far away; 

But I linger at the gate and watch him trudge the street, 
Sorrowing for all the frets that wait his little feet. 


Until now he was mine own, his only path led home; 

Now it is a world-old path that he sets out to roam. 

He thinks that he will come back, but when he comes again 
In his eyes will be the light caught in the world of men. 


Always on, and never back, the path he takes must lead; 
Out of all the world of dream, into the world of deed. 
Trials there, and victories, and futile war and quest, 
Now he takes the age-old path that never gives us rest. 


But the wonder of it all! The folk that he shall meet, 
Heroes that are his to know, and royalty to greet ; 

He shall sail the sullen seas Magellan-wise, and reach 

Alien land and barren strand and storm-swept reef and beach. 


He shall fare through wondrous plains and climb the highest peaks; 
He shall know the wanderlust that comes to him who seeks. 

He shall hear the cannon roar and see the saber gleam, 

He shall hear the bugle call across the reddened stream. 


Oh, and he shall brother, too, with all the marvel minds, 
Find the hidden truths that only he who conquers finds; 

He shall tread the dusty halls where learning has been stored, 
He shall share the treasury of learning’s miser hoard. 


But he laughs and runs along, nor knows how far it is; 
He must plod in weariness upon this path of his. 

He hears music in the tone that surges from the bell, 
Yet all selfishly I hear the measures of a knell. 


Down the path; and up the path to school he goes today, 
Knowing not it leads him to a world so far away. 

He will come back home again, but will have left the joy 
That was mine until today, when still I had my boy. 




































The Weaker Vessel 


By E. FP. Benson 


Author of ‘‘ Dodo,” ‘‘ Margery,” ‘‘ The Osbornes,” ‘ The Fascinating Mrs. Halton,” etc. 


Paintings by Albert B. Wenzell 


Harry Whittaker’s first play is very successful, 
enabling him to marry Eleanor Ramsden (the 
daughter of an English gentleman and a beautiful 
Italian peasant girl) but in attempting a second play 
he finds that he is dependent for his best work upon 
alcoholic stimulation—a condition dangerous to 
him because of inherited tendencies. Eleanor first 
learns of this when Harry comes to bed one night 
completely intoxicated, after an evening of creative 
work. Encouraged because he frankly confesses his 
faults and fears, she plans with him to conquer his 
weakness. Through the help of Louis Grey, the 
actor-manager, Eleanor, who has natural dramatic 
talent, substitutes in Ibsen plays in a London theater 
and scores a tremendous success. Marian An- 
struther, who is to play the part of “Stella” in 
Harry’s new play “The April Morning” fails miser- 
ably to interpret the character at rehearsal, and 
Louis Grey assigns the part to Eleanor. Marian, 
pretending generosity, uses this incident to gain 
certain ends, with the result that her acquaintance 
with Harry develops rapidly into intimacy. At 
her request, he commences a play for her, and in 
Eleanor’s absence, resorts again to the stimulation 
of his genius with intoxicants. The play proceeds 
brilliantly; Marian is overjoyed with it and ac- 
quiesces to Harry’s demand that he must know her 
better before he finishes it. 


HE lawn of the house down at 
Tarleton lay to the south of the 
terrace, and by tea time on a blazing 
day in the end of July, terrace and lawn 
alike were cooled in the lengthening shadow 
of that charming red-brick structure. Ten- 
nis was in progress there, and even more 
remarkable than the inadequacy of the 
players, were the loud and agonized shrieks 
that every now and then came from Eleanor 
as she rushed wildly to the place where the 
ball had been some few seconds before, and 
hit the empty air. She had arrived from 
town only ten minutes ago with Louis Grey, 
and regardless of his protests, or the fact 
that she had on a very smart London gown, 
insisted, without waiting for her luggage to 
be unpacked, that “the Stage,” in the shape 
of themselves, should play a match against 
“the Church,” in the shape of her father 
and Alice. 

Eleanor was in topmost tearing spirits. 
She had had three months of very hard 
work; but that was over and her holiday 
had begun. ‘These three months, as far 
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as she was concerned, had been of phenom- 
enal success; she had sprung with one 
bound into prominence, and there was no 
doubt, as Louis Grey had told her, that it 
was she who had made the success of Harry’s 
play. In itself the play had not taken the 
popular fancy; it was to see her that the 
theater had filled for its six nights a week, 
and its Wednesday and Saturday matinees. 
Now the London season was over, and in 
two days she and Harry would leave for a 
month’s holiday in North Italy. Up till 
quite lately the summer here in England 
had been wet and chilly, and she longed with 
the call of her Italian blood for the heat and 
brightness of the South; so they had taken 
a house at Paraggi on the Ligurian coast. 
In September she would have to be back in 
London again, as Louis was to run “The 
April Morning” for another month. After 
that he was going to give two Shakespeare 
revivals. 

In material respects, too, the last three 
months had been eminently satisfactory. 
She, in addition to her aloe flowering repu- 
tation, was making a very good income, 
while Harry was almost indecently pros- 
perous for the play he had written for 
Marian Anstruther was a huge success. But 
in certain other respects Eleanor had felt 
a good deal of anxiety, some of which she 
still told herself might be entirely fanciful, 
some of which unfortunately was quite real 
and well-founded. For she had come back 
after her Easter holiday to find that Harry 
had been indulging in a heavy bout of 
drinking, and yet from that swinish week 
there had sprung like flowers out of mud 
this extraordinary play. And Harry was 
a nervous wreck. So much, at any rate, 
was real enough, and in the week that fol- 
lowed his struggle (not always successful), 
to keep from drinking, was pitiful to see. 
But what was perhaps fanciful on her part 
was worse yet. A thousand times she tried 
to reason herself out of it, but a thousand 
times the suspicion returned. And yet, 
perhaps she was hideously wronging him; 
certainly a week ago when she suggested 
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E. F. Benson 


that they should go abroad together for 
six weeks, he had welcomed and accepted 
the scheme with eager enthusiasm. To- 
night, after dinner, for he had things to do 
in town that detained him, he would join 
her here; in two days they would set off 
together. It was this, the definite cessation 
of any cause fdr anxiety, that gave her this’ 
exuberance of spirits. She would have 
Harry all to herself, and, with the splendid 
confidence of love, she believed that she 
could restore him to himself. Eleanor 
had hung her view-eclipsing hat, which 
Harry called “The Seven Days of Creation” 
since it contained specimens of most natural 
objects, on the support of the tennis net. 
She was the despair of her maid because, 
though she loved delicious clothes, her love 
was untinged with any respect, and she 
treated them abominably. A wild volley 
from her partner at this moment lifted the 
hat off the post and sent two innocent 
rosebuds into the air. 

“Oh, Mr. Grey, my only hat,’ she 
shrieked. “‘What a butcher you are! And 
that dreadful volley of yours lost us the 
game and the set as well, and perhaps I 
had better change my dress before we play 
another one. Daddy, darling, come for a 
little stroll with me until tea is ready. I 
don’t think you’ve heard any of my plans 
yet. And they are such nice ones.” 

Eleanor soothed the outraged hat as well 
as she was able, and took her father’s arm. 

“This is the first thing I had to tell you— 
we are going abroad on the next Wednesday 
as ever is. To Paraggi, too. 
where you went before you met my 
mother?”’ 

“Tt was there that I met her, Nellie,” 
he said. “It is odd that you should be 
going there.” 

“Oh, Daddy, I wonder if any of mother’s 
people are about there still?” she asked. 
“Perilli washer name, wasn’tit? Imustask.” 
. He paused a moment, considering with 
himself. 

“Nellie, dear,” he’said at length, “I never 
told you much about your mother, except 
that she was a beautiful woman and that I 
loved her. There were things that made it 
rather hard for me to talk of her to you. But 
since it is very likely that you may see rela- 
‘tions of hers there, I had better tell you 
- something. You will find them very hum- 

ble people.” 
“Ves, dear; I understand that,” she said.- 
Again he paused. 


Wasn’t that ~ 
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“Well, then, my dear,” he said, “I don’t 
think you need ask me to tell you anything 
more. I dare say there are some of them 
there still. One of them, your uncle, that 
is, used to be a boatman at Porto Fino. 
One had a shop at Santa Margherita.” 

They had strolled to a high place in the 
garden from which they looked down on the 
river valley below. The vicarage and its 
garden were spread out, maplike, beneath; 
the church brooded over them. Eleanor 
unloosened her arm from her father’s. 

“You can’t guess why, dear,” she said, 
“and I can’t tell you. But I want for my 
own reasons to be armed with the kindness 
of love. One can love, I think, and yet be 
harsh. But one should never be harsh, 
whatever happens. I want—”’ 

She came a little closer to him, grasping 
his arm in her long-fingered hands. 

“‘T want to be so much bigger than I am,” 
she said. “I am small and critical about 
most people. But I am not about you, and 
I am not about my mother’s memory. 
I would accept anything about either of 
these, and I would try to make my power 
of understanding others equal to the under- 
standing I know I should have, then. Do 
you see at all?”’ 

She paused. 

“T want to know all there is,”’ she said. 
“T am grown up, I have a certain right. 
I always felt that there was something 
you didn’t tell me. If there is nothing, tell 
me so. If there is something, tell me also, 
I am not a child, but I am your child.” 

He held her as she had placed herself. 

“T will tell you,” he said. “TI fell in love 
with your mother very suddenly, and she 
with me. We were married afterward, 
Eleanor. You were born afterward. We 
were both very young. She was not as 
old as you are now. I was not older than 
Harry is. She used to help her mother in 
the kitchen and about the house that I 
had taken there one summer.” 

Eleanor’s eyes suddenly brimmed with 
tears; her mouth trembled and smiled. 

“Oh, you darlings!” she exclaimed. | 

Then she laughed. 

“Oh, Daddy,” she said. “I knew noth- 
ing could hurt, which concerned you and 
her. Ought I to have been shocked? I 
suppose so. But I can’t help it. That is 
just what I wanted—something like that, to 
teach me.” 

“But it was very wrong, Nellie,” he said. 
“You mustn’t lose sight of that.” 
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“T didn’t. Just for one moment I didn’t. 
But it is no use going on looking at that 
always.” 

“Ves, you are quite right there, Nellie,” 
he said. ‘And there is a great difference 
between being penitent, and doing nothing 
except thinking about your sin for the rest 
of your life.” 

“Ves, that would be dull,” said Eleanor, 
with conviction. oe. 

When she went up to dress, later in the 
evening, she found her maid mourning 
over the ruins of her hat, which now ap- 
peared more of a calamity than she had 
contemplated. The literal fact was that 
she did not have another with her that could 
be considered respectable for a large garden 
party that was being given in her honor the 
next day. But the situation was not irre- 
mediable, for her motor, in which she had 
driven down that afternoon, was here, and 
she could easily send her feather-headed 
incompetent to go and get a hat or two. 
Then another idea struck her. Harry was 
not leaving town till half-past ten that 


night; why should not the car go up after . 


dinner, do its errand at the flat, and bring 
him down? A further development fol- 
lowed. It was a delicious night, why should 
not she herself go up and return with him? 

She gave orders to this effect, and set 
out soon after dinner on her drive. She had 
intended to send a telegram to Harry, but 
had found the local office already closed. 
But she had set off in plenty of time to 
catch him at the flat before he need start 
for his train.) 

The coolness and dusk and solitude of 
her drive were-all to her liking, for they 
suppressed surface perception and sent her 
thoughts inward. She longed for much 
more patience in her dealings with Harry; 
patience had to be infinite to be patience 
at all, and it was only through love that 
that could be attained. Once, about a 
month ago, she had come home after the 
theater, and found him hopelessly fuddled, 
and had lost temper, patiertce, all the quali- 
ties that she needed, and had told him that 
she did not wish to see him again till he was 
sober. She had frightened him, she saw 
that; but at the moment she was too sore 
and disappointed to care. And he, taking 
her at her word, had stumbled out of the 
flat and gone downstairs. Then all her 
temper and impatience had oozed out of 
her, and she had sat there trembling and 
sick at heart till he should come back. 
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What if some accident happened tohim— 
if he never came back? She had telephoned 
to his club, to Louis Grey, to half a dozen 
‘houses that he might conceivably have 
gone to, but in vain. And she had sat alone 
with her fears and bitter self-reproach for 
a couple of hours or more. Whatever 


‘Harry did, she must always be ready for 


him; never angry, for anger could never 
successfully accomplish what love was too 
impatient to attempt. It was just when he 
failed, above all, that she must not“fdil him. 
To whom was he to come but to her? And 
she had dismissed him with contempt and 
anger. Shame burned her to recall it. 

An ominous explosion and the stoppage 
of the car roused her.to external impressions 
again. As ill-luck willed it they carried no 
extra tire, and a quarter of an hour must 
be spent in tedious repair. She found, too, 
that it was later than she had expected; it 
was a chance whether she would catch 
Harry at the flat or not. They were, how- 
ever, already close to London, the lights 
of which turned the blue velvet of the mid- 
summer sky to dusty red, and it was worth 
while going on if only for the hat. If the 
journey had not been so nearly done she 
would have abandoned it, for the drive 
back with Harry was the larger motive in 
going. But there was still a chance of catch- 
ing him if the streets were not badly con- 
gested with westward-going traffic. But 
before long she saw that her timely arrival 
was no longer possible, and it was already 
half-past ten when they turned into Mount 
Street. He would have left a quarter of an 
hour before. 

She let herself into her flat with her latch- 
key, and found that the hall was lit. That 
was so characteristic of Harry; he never 
remembered to turn the lights out when he 
left a room. The things she wanted were 
in her bedroom, the door of which was open, 
and she went straight there, turning up the 
light just outside. On the bed was lying 
an opera cloak, topaz color or pink, trimmed 
with feathers. It was mot hers. 


The Crisis 


Eleanor stood quite still for a moment, 
feeling curiously detached and unsensitive, 
as if this was not happening to her, but that 
she was a mere spectator at some scene 
that existed only in some other imagination. 
~Then she came out, crossed the hall again, 
and went straight into Harry’s room. Harry 
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Eleanor came out, crossed the hall, and went straight into Harry’s room. Harry and Marian 
. Anstruther were sitting side by side on the sofa. Her hand lay in his and her head was 
thrown back; she was laughing at something he had just said 
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and Marian Anstruther were sitting side by 
side on the sofa. Her hand lay in his, and 
her head was thrown back; she was laughing 
at something he had just said. And every- 
thing slid back into the aspect of reality 
again; these things were happening here 
and now and to them, three of them. But 
Eleanor did not feel that she was interrupt- 
ing, as had happened twice before when she 
found them together. It was Marian who 
interrupted; she herself had a right here. 

There was dead silence for a moment, 
then she heard her own voice speaking 
quietly and sensibly to Harry. She did not 
purposely ignore Marian. She had merely 
no impulse to speak to or recognize her. 

““My maid had forgotten some things I 
wanted,” she said. ‘I drove up to get 
them, hoping to get here before you left 
so that we should drive back together.” 

“The Boy and I dined together,” said 
Marian. ‘‘You go off on Wednesday do 
you not?” 

Still Eleanor entirely disregarded her, but 
without purpose or effort. 

“The car is outside, Harry,” she said. 
“T shall not take five minutes about getting 
what I want.” 

Then it was with an effort that she turned 
to Marian and spoke quite civilly. 

“You left your cloak in my room,’ she 
said. ‘‘Harry, give her her cloak. Fetch 
it from my bedroom.” 

She turned round, facing the fireplace and 
the large photograph of herself that hung 
over it, while without another word the two 
left the room. In a minute she heard the 
door close again, and knew that Harry had 
come back alone. As far as she knew, she 
had for the moment only an overmastering 
desire, namely, that he should tell her the 
truth. She yearned for that, though she 
knew what the truth must be. Then, still 
facing the wall, she heard his voice speaking 
eagerly and yet shyly. 

“T missed the train, Nellie,” he said. “I 
telegraphed to you. Did you not get it? 
It was the last train; at least Marian told 
me so.” 

Her heart became like lead; it ached, too, 
leadenly. There was a railroad guide lying 
open on the table, but it seemed scarcely 
worth while to look at it. But she did so, 
still without speaking, and having found 
what she knew she would find, she put it 
down again. 

“Or is there another?” he asked. 

““Harry, you said you missed your train,” 
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she said. “Did you attempt to catch it? 
Did you go to the station?” 

He had taken up the railway guide, but 
he fet it drop again without looking at it. 

“No,” he said. “We suddenly found that 
it was too late. And then, as I tell you, she 
said there was no other, and so—”’ 

And then, suddenly, as he looked at his 
wife, something broke within him. He had 
been telling himself that he was bound to 
lie to save Marian. But he could not do it. 

“T can’t go on telling lies,” he said. “I 
didn’t mean to catch any train.” 

Eleanor covered her face with her hands 
fora minute. ‘Oh, thank God,” she said. 


On the table was a tray of siphons and 
spirits. From habit, merely, Harry poured 
himself out some whisky. 

“No, dear, please don’t do that,” said 
she, and he pushed the glass away from him. 

“T think we had better talk here, Harry,” 
she said. ‘‘We can’t shout what we have 
got to say. Indeed, we must finish our talk 
before we know whether you are coming 
back with me. Now, you are in love with 
her?” 

His eyes fell for a moment before hers; 
then he looked at her again. 

“Yes,” he said. 

She could say little of the next question. 

“And?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he said again. 

The strain of this question was beginning 
to tell on her. She bit her lip furiously to 
check the trembling of her mouth. 

“Since Easter or thereabouts?” she asked. 

“Since then.”’ 

For one moment, a moment in which but 
a parody of her best self appeared, Eleanor 
was filled with a contemptuous anger for 
him, since he had done exactly what she 
had longed for him to do, and told her the 
truth. A real man would have lied and 
tried to screen the woman he loved. It 
should have made no difference to him 
whether she believed him or not. He was 
bound, if he loved Marian, to swear that he 
did not—that their friendship was a thing 
for the sunlight. He had chosen between 
his wife and his mistress; he would have 
been more manly if he had taken the burden 
of his choice, which to her was lies. So 
strong was this for the moment that she 
let her tongue use it. 

‘““And you can’t even shield her!’ she 
said. 

She knew its unworthiness the moment 
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she had spoken and materialized it. She 
despaired at herself and her miserable 
smallness of nature. He had given her 
truth, and she—she who loved him and had 
prayed for truth—flung it back at him, 
taunting him with not having lied. 

“‘T don’t mean that,”’ she said. 

Then the*horrible inconsequence of hu- 
man nature reasserted itself, and she saw 
that a picture on the wall behind him was 
not straight. It seemed to matter, and she 
moved the table to where he was standing 
to rectify it. Things ought not to becrooked 
—some phrase of the sort sang in her brain. 
In silence she put it straight, and, turning, 
she was close to him. His face despaired, 
he was gross and weak. And yet, he 
was Harry, the man’ she ‘had loved. And 
there was something of the original about 
him still, in this whipped caricature. Rather 
dully, she wondered what it was that still 
reminded her of him. 

“There is just one thing,” he said, ‘‘ which 
I don’t believe you understand at all. It 
is just this. I could have lied to you, as 
you thought I should and as the world 
would think, if I didn’t love you. But I 
love you. I don’t care what I’ve done. 
It’s that!” 

Eleanor folded herself round him and 
clung to him. It was all terrible, but there 
was no question that in his soul he was 
speaking truth. In the blindness of which 
she accused herself that had never occurred 
to her. 

“T never thought of that,” she said. 

“T knew you hadn’t. I have thought of 
it all the time. But I’m weak and hope- 
less, and—you ought to know what I 
am.” 

She noticed that there was no response on 
his part to her gathering of him. He stood 
there limp as a stranger, and yet she could 
feel that he trembled at her touch. Then 
he thrust her from him, then took her head. 
in his hands and kissed her on the mouth, 
quickly, imperatively, but like a thing 
ashamed. 

“T suppose that is another insult to you,” 
he said. ‘But it is I, all the same. We 
took each other for better or worse, and I 
have made it damnably the worse. But 
there is just so much of the better left in 
me that I do love you.” 

She did not quite let him go, but kept her 
hands on his shoulders. 

“T want to understand,” she said. “If 
I had not come. up tonight—you would 
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have been with her, and tomorrow you 
would have come down to me. Is that it?” 

“Yes, that’s it,” he said. 

She slid her hands down his arms and 
let go of him, and within her there went on a 
struggle so fierce that it seemed as if her 
soul must have been heard crying aloud. 
Her soul longed for him, but if he wished 
it she must set him free. For the one thing 
stronger than her longing for him was the 
impossibility of keeping him if he wanted 
to go, and the further uncontemplated im- 
possibility of having just a share in 
him. 

“Tsee,” she said. “So the choice is up 
to you. I will do what you prefer. You 
may go back to her now, this minute, if 
you wish. I will set you free as soon as that 
can be done. If you do not wish that, we 
will go back together now. But either she 
is to go out of your life now or Iam. I 
am sorry if you feel that I am forcing you, 
but there can be no delay about this. You 
may take either course you will.” 

He came a step nearer her. 

“T have chosen,”’ he said, “and you know 
how. I am afraid you do not think much 
of my resolve and promises, but I will try 
not to be such a wretched fellow if you take 
me back. But there is one thing I must tell 
you first.” 

“Tf it concerns the past I don’t want to 
hear it,’’ said she. 

“T think it is better that you should,” 
he said, ‘‘though it would be easier for me 
not to tell you. It makes me viler than you 


know. But I must tell you.” ° 
“Tell me then,’’ she said, setting her : 
teeth. : 
“Tt is this. I didn’t believe it, but I let 


myself make excuses out of it. She told 
me that Louis was in love with you, that—” 

Eleanor had gone perfectly white. 

“Do you want me to answer that?” she 
said. 

He raised his eyes to her again, and the 
foul poison that he had allowed to lie in his 
mind withered and vanished. 

“No,” he said. 

There was silence a moment. 

“That is over then,” said Eleanor. 


In the Motor 


Vehemence and anger are known to be 
very fatiguing, but the restraint of them, 
the struggle not to let them exist in the 
mind, is one that is infinitely more taxing 
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to the nervous strength. And as she said, 
‘That is over then,” Eleanor sat down, with 
collapse almost, upon the sofa. She did 
not want to cry, or to reproach, or even to 
give welcome to the man who had returned 
to her; she was too tired to be conscious 
of anything else but her overwhelming 
weariness. Ever since that ghastly mo- 
ment when she had found the feather- 
trimmed cloak lying on her bed she had 
utterly repressed all expression of the emo- 
tions that raged within her, letting them 
spend their force upon herself, instead of 
giving them outlet and herself relief. But 
after a minute or two she roused herself to 
find the things for which she had come 
originally, and they went downstairs to the 
car that was waiting for them. Harry also 
had scarcely spoken a word since’ Eleanor 
had said that it was over, but here he made 
_ one of those delicate little points that were 
so characteristic of him and almost womanly 
in perception. 

“Would you prefer that I went outside, 
Nellie?” he asked. 

She smiled at him, appreciating it and 
yet wondering at an attention so infinitesi- 
mal. Certainly it showed that he was think- 
ing of her, but in how superficial a manner. 
It was as if you wiped some specks of 
dust from the face of one to whom you 
had dealt a wound that might have been 
mortal. 

“No, dear, come in,” she said. ‘But I 
think we won’t talk more just now, Harry. 
Lam so tired.” 

For aelong way they drove in silence 
through the alternate glare of the darkness 
_of the gas-lit streets, which were crowded 
with the joyous traffic from the emptied 
music halls and places of entertainment. 
To Eleanor it seemed that there was no 
more to be said; each knew the situation 
and unless she assailed him with reproaches, 
which she neither desired nor indeed was 
able to utter, she had nothing to add or 
explain. Then looking round at him for 
the first time as they passed the strong 
lights of a standing car, she saw that he 
was crying. And her love and tenderness 
went out to him in all its strength. 

She laid her hand on his. 

“Harry, dear, be comforted,” she said. 
“Thank God, it is never too late. It will 
not be easy for either of us at first, but we 
won’t look back, no, not once, but start 
all over again. There is nothing irremedi- 
able unless we no longer want it to be 
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remedied. Don’t cry, my dear. And you 
will have to be patient with me if I find it 
hard, too. It is harder for you, I know that. 
Give mea kiss.” 

At that divine sincerity and forgiveness 
he broke down. 

“But it is impossible that you should 
forgive me,’ he sobbed. “I don’t see the 
good of your trying. You had better give 
me up; not let me spoil your life any more. 
I’m a drunkard, I’m unfaithful to you, 
T have lied to you—” 

She let him cry for a little, his face buried 
on her shoulder. Hateful though his suf- 
fering was to her, it was necessary; she 
would not have chosen that he should not 
feel his shame. 

‘And if I can’t help forgiving you?” she 
said at length. 

Yet she felt, though she tried to en- 
courage herself, that he was crying chiefly 
from weakness—from shame, perhaps, from 
upset and misery, not because he had done 
wrong and was sorry. He was unhappy, 
she was afraid, because of the wretched 
consequences of his sin, the exposure of 
himself and the suffering that it had caused 
her, which, in her view, mattered so im- 
mensely less than the fact that what he had 
done was wrong. There were lessons in- 
deed, in plenty, that could be learned from 
suffering. It taught that the breaking of 
moral laws was followed by unpleasant 
consequences, just as from physical pain it 
could be learned that the breaking of the 
laws of bodily health resulted in bodily 
illness. But she wanted him to see things 
from a higher standpoint than that. Other- 
wise his present suffering would grow better, 
of course, in a little time, and would have 
made him in no way more high-principled, 
more armed against evil. 

Yet she did not wish to be heavy about it; 
she did not wish either to preach to him or 
sermonize in her own mind. For she was 
the same woman who, but a few hours ago, 
had so tender and unjudicial an attitude 
when her father had told her of her mother 
and himself. That had been wrong, too, 
and when things were wrong, it seemed 
to her that in themselves they must be 
condemned, but in the very act of condemn- 
ing them, the sinner ought to find something 
bracing and stirring. That, in practical 
ways, her father had given evidence of in 
his marriage with the girl, and somehow 
Eleanor felt that by process of soul alchemy, 
his sin—and again she thought to herself 
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“the darlings’’—had been transformed and 
woven into the wise tenderness of character 
that was his. 

There was a second person concerned 
beside Harry, and that was Marian. But 
Eleanor was no missionary, and, frankly, 
the thought of Marian brought into her 
mind just bne desire—to slap Marian in 
the face. Womanlike as well as womanly, 
she told herself, with perfect justice in this 
case, that the whole wretched affair was 
Marian’s fault. She was incomparably the 
stronger of the two and she had used her 
strength to those ends. Eleanor’s innate 
Christianity drew the line at Marian. No 
doubt she ought to have desired to help her 
and make her better; but she desired noth- 
ing of the kind. 

There was a third person concerned, 
herself, and here she had the hardest task 
of all. Her love had been mingled with 
disgust, and she had to keep the disgust 
to herself and show Harry only the love. 
To shun Harry, not to give him the un- 
spoken, unmistakable welcome of love, 
would be to fail on her part to fulfil the 
contract she had undertaken. She did not 
receive him back in order to hold him at 
arm’s length and improve his morals. She 
received him back because she was his 
wife. 

In the first days that followed she was 
almost grateful for a certain nameless 
timidity on Harry’s part, since it enabled 
her to get on terms with herself; and yet 
she missed the hopeful outlook she longed 
to see him present. But she welcomed the 
prospect of this complete change of climate 
and life that awaited their journey’s end; 
for, materialistic though the view might 
seem, there was nothing that took people 
so much out of themselves as a change such 
as this. To cross the sea, to travel through 
a foreign land where unfamiliar food was 
eaten at unaccustomed hours, and you no 
longer said “Yes” and “No” when you 
meant them, all encouraged the idea of 
starting physically anew. The physical 
change would help the more intricate one. 
She needed the change, too. She wanted to 
get rid of the thought of Mount Street, of 
her bedroom where she had found the 
alien cloak, of Harry’s room where the dry, 
quiet, scorching things had been said. For 
their adjustment concerned them both. It 
was not as cordial strangers that they 
were to start a fresh life, but as lovers 
again. 
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They arrived at Santa Margherita after 
it was dark, and a drive of a couple of miles 
lay between them and their house. On one 
side the sea bordered the road, so still that 
only whispers, scarcely audible, were sibi- 
lant on its bright lips, and a shower of 
reflected stars dwelt unwaving on its bosom. 
On the other side the hill climbed steeply, 
set in a series of dim terraces thickly sown 
with trees, but here a multitude of other 
stars hovered and flickered with less tran- 
quillity, for it was alight with myriad fire- 
flies. Eleanor’s blood beat to it all, and 
the dusty, dusky strip of road that lay in 
front of them seemed innately natural. At 
the edge of the whispering sea were occa- 
sional fisherboys carrying flares of oiled 
tow, spearing occasional prey; further out 
black blots of boats, lanterns in prow, were 
busy with off-shore netting; and down a 
steep, cobbled path to the right, a wayfarer 
came stumbling in the dark, singing with 
open throat. She felt that she had left 
one home, but to find another. It seemed 
natural that the driver should sit sideways 
on his box and make pleasant and usually 
unintelligible remarks to them. . . . 

Then came a sharp angle in the road, and 
a gateway frowned on their left while a 
promotory swam seaward. 

“Eccola! Il Castello” he said, and she 
felt as if she had known it all the time. 

She slept the sleep that follows the 
night journey, and woke to a brilliance of 
day that she had never seen and yet knew. 

The sea-scented, pine-scented air made an 
inimitable fragrance, and she filled mouth 
and lungs with it. She had to be as big 
and as fresh as this, and as unthinking and 
as unconsciously fragrant. That was the 
medicine Harry needed, and she was not 
less in need of it than he. She wanted an 
out-of-door cure for her soul, just as she 
wanted, after these months of theaters 
and London, an out-of-door régime for 
her body. Surely the solution lay here in 
wind and sun and sea. 

In the first days of their life here, she 
was wonderfully content at the success of 
this somewhat daring experiment of isolat- 


‘ing herself and him. They would spend all 


morning at the bathing—long spells of 
swimming out into the warm, blue crystal, 
with intervals of lizard-like basking on the 
platform of their bathing tent. After lunch- 
eon came siesta, and when the fierceness 
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“T had better tell you then,” he said; “I have heard from her more than once. Twice, 
thought you must have seen the letters arrive. Certainly twice they brought the 
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of the midday heat began to abate they 
would go sailing, or climb up sequestered 
hillsides beneath the flickering network 
shade of the olives into the heart of the 
hills, returning not till dusk had gathered 
and the fireflies had begun to weave their 
dances along the hillsides. And yet, they 
were neither of them completely at ease 
with the other, though the absorption of 
occupation cloaked the underlying em- 
barrassment. They found that there were 
a myriad topics that had to be handled 
carefully, since they bordered on the un- 
spoken. Change of subject was a conversa- 
tional maneuver that did not suffer from 
lack of practice. At last, during the second 
week of their stay, there came a morning 
when this unreal intimacy broke down. 

Eleanor had just landed after her first 
swim, and had come up to the platform 
where Harry was sitting in his bathing 
suit, all glistening from the sea. 

“Darling, we are not getting on,” she 
said. “You try to avoid subjects that might 
distress me, I try to avoid those that might 
distress you. Let us change all that; let 
us say whatever comes into our heads as 
we used to do. We change the subject when 
we speak of Louis Grey, or when we speak of 
your play for Marian, or when we speak of 
your other plays, because of the way—well 
the way you used to write them. And that’s 
why we aren’t starting fresh as we ought 
to be doing. We are being a little heavy, 
darling, you particularly. IV’m not much 
better myself, but I am rather better.” 

He nodded at her, comprehending. 

“T had better tell you then,” he said; “I 
have heard from her more than once. Twice, 
I think. My God, I can’t be honest even 
now. It isn’t twice, it’s three times. I 
thought you must have seen the letters 
arrive. Certainly twice they brought the 
whole post to you, and you sorted it and 
gave me my share. Didn’t you guess?”’ 

Eleanor’s queer crooked smile that was 
so kind and so guileless leaped to its place. 

“Oh, I think one never guesses whom 
other people’s letters are from,” she said. 
“Your eye may tell you, but you have got 
to tell your eye that it knows nothing about 
it. No, dear, of course I never thought 
about that. But if you ask, ‘Wasn’t I sure 
you had heard from her?’ why, of course, I 
was. She must have written. A woman 
would write. But, Harry dear, do under- 
stand this, I don’t want to know anything 
she has said or says to you until you want 
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to tell it to me. Then—then my mouth 
waters for it. But until then, I assure you, 
it does not concern me two straws.” 

He drew up his lips, and sat with arms 
clasped round his bare knees. She had 
never realized before how young he was, 
how defenseless. 

“But I want to tell you,” he said. “It’s 
poisoning me!” 

“T want to hear, then,”’ she said. 

“She has written twice—hang it all, I 
try to tell you and I keep smoothing it 
over—she has written three times. She 
knows I am out here with you—” 

“How did she know that?” asked Eleanor 
quickly. 

“She may have seen it in some silly 
paper—”’ he laughed not quite naturally. 

“It’s one of the penalties of being a suc- 
cess,” he’said. “Not me, I mean, but you. 
I saw, myself, in some English paper, a 
week ago, the annouacement that Miss 
Ramsden had gone to Paraggi for a holi- 
day—” 

The queer smile faded. 
quite still, waiting. 

“She might have seen that,” said Harry. 

There was silence. A little shoal of silver- 
sided fish leaped from the water just below 
them and disappeared again. Probably 
something larger and hungry was in pur- 
suit. There were tragedies going on in this 
noonday of tranquil waters; there was 
tragedy going on above them. 

“She knew it because I wrote and told 
her so,”’ said he, in a voice that was imper- 
sonal and detached. “I suppose I am about 
the limit.” 

Though the sun was so hot, Eleanor gave 
a little shiver. 

“Oh, my dear, how you waste time!” 
she said impatiently and without shame. 
“Harry, why didn’t you tell me before? I 
knew there was something wrong, but how 
could I have guessed that you did anything 
so disgusting as that? My dear, you have 
told me now and that is all that matters. 
Now, what has she been saying to you in 
the three letters?” 

“Read them if you like,” he said. “They 
are in my coat.” 

“Yes, bring them,” said Eleanor. 

He got up and walked across to where 
he had deposited his clothes. He brought 
the frayed-edged envelopes and put them in 
her hand. 

“You have asked for them,” he said. 

And then Eleanor lost her temper. 


Eleanor sat 
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“Oh, Harry,” she cried, “do you really 
suppose I want to know what she says? As 
if I couldn’t guess! And you carry them 
in your coat.” She tore them across and 
across, and flung the fragments into the sea. 

“You are enough to make a saint des- 
pair,” she said, all the disappointment 
of those days welling up bitterly in her 
mind. “You make a pig of yourself to 
begin with, my darling, and I really behave 
like an angel over it. Then you must needs 
write to her the moment after I have for- 
given you, oh, with so full a heart, Harry, 
to tell her that I have carried you off. Oh, 
don’t contradict me! You did say that, 
though you thought you said that I had 
allowed you to come back to me. As if I 
wanted to see her letters! I know what 
she says! She says I am fighting her. SoI 
am. She says I take you out of reach of 
temptation! She says, I should think that 
was in the third letter, that I am wel- 
come to her leavings! And to crown all, 
she probably says that she is sure you are 
bored here. But if there is one ounce of 
fight left in me, and there are pounds of it, 
I assure you, you are going to stop till I 
choose, till I choose—to come back to Eng- 
land. If you are to become a decent man, 
it will be because I have made you one. Per- 
haps you will always be a weak kind of 
jellyfish, a thing that floats, like that one 
there, and just stings as it goes by without 
meaning, oh, without meaning. Harry, if 
I were as weak as you, and I thank God 
IT am not, I should send you home tomorrow 
with my blessing for you, and a small brace- 
let with little spiral rubies, or something of 
that sort, for her!” 

Eleanor had not finished; something of 
the wild, restive, Italian-peasant blood had 
been awakened. She knew that there was 
another and perhaps a wiser being within 
her, but it could not come into action until 
this enraged virago had said her say. 

“T think you have understood nothing, 
Harry,” she said. ‘‘You think I took you 
back merely because I was fond of you, and 
liked to have your arms around me. If that 
was all, shouldn’t I have disowned you? 
Goodness, it would have been easy enough! 
You were on fire for her; on that evening 
when I found you together you would have 
- welcomed it. Don’t contradict; you would 
have. If I hadn’t been wise and quiet as I 
was, I should have been here alone, as you 
very well know; or, perhaps, as you kindly 
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suggested, Louis would have been here 
with me. Certainly, if I had cared for you 
only like that, he would have been, for, 
barring the fact of yourself, and much com- 
fort I have from that, I would marry him 
tomorrow. Do you suppose I don’t know 
that he is in love with me? Of course he is, 
you silly creature. It was only when you 
said to me that your mistress had suggested 
to you vile things about me, that I was cut 
to the heart. You apparently can’t con- 
ceive of anybody not being vile. It is to 
help you keep your promise that I brought 


you here. I am sorry if you are bored, but 


you have got to make the best of it. It 
isn’t for myself that I keep you.” 

He had never before seen her angry 
and though what she said made him feel 
both hurt and ashamed, the fact that 
she said it like that gave her a new and 
splendid attraction. He had thought that 
people who were as good and sweet as she 
must necessarily have the defects of their 
qualities in a certain lack of human fire. 
But she was as human as anybody could 
wish, in her anger. 

“But you are glorious!” he said. 

“Tam not glorious at all,” she said, ‘‘but 
I happen to be a woman, which I think you 
have never really known. But I doubt if 
you are a man; you don’t seem like one. 
I think you are just a doll, my poor Harry!” 

Her contempt filled him with a tremen- 
dous physical excitement. ‘A doll, am I?” 
he said. ‘You know better. I could crush 
you with loving you!” 

And then suddenly all her anger went out 
like a blown candle in the wind, and the 
eternal need of being loved filled her through 
and through. But in the strength and pur- 
ity of that, there was for the moment hardly 
anything physical. She longed for him, 
but not his mere masculine strength. There 
was some virility of soul which mattered 
so much more than that. She got up. 

“No, Harry, not, like that,” she said. 
““T—J am not your mistress. We must be 
more at one. Don’t you feel the difference? 
I want you; oh, I ache with wanting. But 
I must have all of you.” 

She longed for a certain insistence on 
his part that would convince her that she 
had all of him. But it did not come. Her 
own plain speaking had made him for a mo- 
ment honest to the core. 

“T am always waiting for you, Harry,” 
she added. 


(To be Continued in the October Number) 
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V—The Small A partment 
By Elsie de Wolfe 


In her previous articles Miss de Wolfe has devoted 
herself to the treatment of the interiors of houses, 
but her writings have been replete with hints for 
the flat-dweller. In this article, however, she treats 
directly the problem of the decoration and furnish- 
ing of a small city apartment, and does so in a man- 
ner that will be useful to a large number of readers. 


OU young people who are seeking 
a small apartment in which to begin 
housekeeping want to find just the 
proper apartment, of course. And then you 
want to decorate and furnish it. Let me 
beg of you to demand only the actual es- 
sentials: a decent neighborhood, good light 
and air, and at least one reasonably large 
room. Do not demand perfection, for you 
will not find it. Make up your mind just 
what will make for your happiness and com- 
fort, and demand that. 

You can make any place livable by fur- 
nishing it wisely. And oh, let me beg of 
you, do not buy your furniture until you 
have found and engaged your apartment. 
It is bad enough to buy furniture for a house 
you have not seen, but an apartment is 
a place of limitations, and you can so easily 
mar the place by buying things that will 
not fit in. An apartment is so dependent 
upon proper fittings, skilfully placed, that 
you may ruin your chances of a real home if 
you go ahead blindly. 

Before you sign a lease, be sure that the 
neighborhood is not too noisy. Be sure that 
you will have plenty of light and air and 
heat. You can interview the other tenants 
and find out about many things you have 
not the experience to anticipate. Be sure 
that your landlord is a reasonable human be- 
ing who will consent to certain changesin the 
color of the woodwork, if necessary; who will 
be willing for you to build in certain things, 
who will codperate with you in improving 
his property, if you go about it tactfully. 

Be sure that the woodwork is plain and 
unpretentious, that the lighting fixtures are 
logically placed, and of simple construction. 
Is there anything more dreadful than those 
colored glass domes, with fringes of beads, 
that landlords so proudly hang over imagi- 
nary dining tables? Be sure that the plumb- 
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The built-in china-closet can be successfully combined 
with the book-shelves in the dining-room 


ing is in good condition, and beware the 
bedroom on an air shaft. Better pay a little 
more rent and save. doctors’ bills. Beware 
false mantels, and grotesque grille-work, 
and imitation stained glass, and grained 
woodwork. You could not be happy in a 
place that is false to begin with. 

Having found just the combination: of 
rooms that suggests a real home to you, go 
slowly about the decorating of the apart- 
ment. It is almost imperative that the 
woodwork and walls should have the same 
finish throughout the apartment, unless you 
wish to find yourself living in a crazy-quilt 
of unfriendly colors. I have seen four-room 
apartments in which every room had a dif- 
ferent wall paper and different woodwork. 
The ‘“‘parlor”’ was papered with poisonous- 
looking green paper, with imitation mahog- 
any woodwork; the dining-room had walls 
covered with red burlap and near-oak wood- 
work; the bedroom was done in pink satin- 
finished paper and bird’s-eye maple wood- 
work, and the kitchen was bilious as to 
woodwork, with bleak gray walls. Could 
anything be more mistaken? 


Making Commonplace Rooms Homelike 


You can make the most commonplace 
rooms livable if you will paint all your wood- 
work white, or cream, and cover your walls 
with a soft tan or buff paper. Real hard- 
wood trim is not used in ordinary apart- 
ments, so why not do away with the badly 
grained imitation and paint it white, or 
cream, or French gray? You can look 
through thousands of samples of wallpapers, 
and you will finally have to admit that there 
is nothing better than a deep cream, a misty 
gray, a tan, or a buff paper. 





In the living-room, which sometimes shelters a guest, the secretary will be found a useful piece of furniture, the 
upper shelves holding books or china, and the drawers ready for the belongings of the guest 


You may take a certain license in the 
papering of your bedroom, of course, but 
the living rooms—hall, dining-room, living- 
room, drawing-room, and so forth—should 
be pulled together with walls of one color. 
In no other way can you achieve an effect 
of spaciousness, and spaciousness is the 
thing of all others most desirable in a 
crowded city. You must havea place where 
you can breathe, and fling your arms about. 

When you have your small apartment 
really ready for furnishing, get the essen- 
tials first; do with a bed and a chest of 
drawers and a table and afew chairs, andadd 
things gradually, as the rooms call for them. 

Make the best of the opportunities offered 
for built-in furniture before you buy another 
thing. If you have a built-in china closet 
in your dining-room, you can plan a grace- 


ful built-in console table, to serve as a buffet 


or serving table, and then you will require 
only a good dining table—not too heavily 
built—and a few chairs for this room. There 
is rarely a room that would not be improved 
by built-in shelves and inset mirrors. 


Of course I do not advise you to spend a 
lot of money on some one else’s property, 
but why not look the matter squarely in 
the face? This is to be your home. You 
will find a number of things that annoy you. 
Life in any city furnishes annoyances. But 
if you have one or two reasonably large 
rooms, plenty of light and air, and respect- 
able surroundings, make up your mind that 
you will not move every year; that you will 
make a home of this place, and then go 
ahead and treat it as a home. If a certain 
recess in the wall suggests bookshelves, do 
not grudge the few dollars necessary to have 
the bookshelves built in! And if you have 
a dreadful wall paper do not hide behind the 
silly plea that the landlord will not change 
it! Go without a new gown, ii necessary, 
and paper it yourself. 

Few apartments have fireplaces, and if 
you are fortunate enough to find one with 
a real fireplace and a simple mantel shelf, 
you will be far on the way toward making 
a home of your group of rooms. Of course 
your apartment is heated by steam, or hot 
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The living-room can be made quickly habitable for the chance guest by a couch bed, which, when not in use, is an 
attractive piece of furniture with its gay chintz coverings and cushions 


air, or something, but an open fire of coal 
or wood will be very pleasant on chilly days, 
and, more important still, your home will 
have a point of departure—the hearth. 

If the mantel shelf is surmounted by one 
of those dreadful monstrosities made up of 
gingerbread woodwork and distressing bits 
of mirrors, convince your landlord that it 
will not be injured in the removing, and store 
it during your residence there. Have the 
space above the mantel papered like the 
rest of the walls, and hang one good picture, 
or a good mirror, or some such thing above 
your mantel shelf, and you will have offered 
up your homage to the Spirit of the Hearth. 

When you do begin to buy furniture, 
buy compactly, buy carefully. Remember 
that you will not require so much furniture 
as your mother had in a sixteen room house. 
You will have no hall or piazza furnishings 
to buy, for instance, and therefore you may 
put a little more into your living-room 
things. The living-room is the nucleus of 
the modern apartment. Sometimes it is 
studio, living-room and dining-room in one. 
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Sometimes living-room, library and guest- 
room, by the grace of a comfortable sleep- 
ing couch and a certain amount of drawer 
or closet space. At any rate, it will be more 
surely a living-room than a similar room in 
a large house, and therefore everything in it 
should count for something. Do not admit 
an unnecessary rug, or chair, or picture, 
lest you lose the spaciousness, the dignity, 
of the room. An over-stuffed chair will fill 
a room more obviously than a grand piano, 
if the piano is properly, and the chair im- 
properly placed. 


Solving the Sitting-room Problem 


In one of the illustrations accompanying 
this article you will observe a small sitting- 
room in which there are dozens of things, 
and yet the effect is quiet and uncrowded. 
The secretary against the plain wall serves 
as a cabinet for the display of a small col- 
lection of fine old china and the drawers serve 
the chance guest, for while this is library 
and sitting-room combined, it has a most 
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The space under the windows or beside the mantel can fe utilized to excellent advantage by building in 
~ book-shelves and painting them to match the woodwork of the room 


comfortable day bed, and may be used as 
a guest-room as well. 

The book-shelves are built high on ‘each 
side of the mantel and between the windows, 
thus giving shelf room to a goodly colléction 
of books, with no appearances of heaviness. 
The writing table is placed at right angles 
to the windows, so that the light may fall 
on the writer’s left shoulder. There is a 
couch bed, fully three feet wide, with frame, 
and mattress, and pillows, covered in a dark 
brocaded stuff, and a fireside chair, a small 
chair at the head of the couch and a low 
stool all covered with the same fabric. It 
really is not a large room, and yet it fills 
a dozen needs. 

I think it unwise to try to work out a cut- 
and-dried color plan in a small apartment. 
If your floors and walls are neutral in tone 
you can introduce dozens of soft colors into 
your rooms. 

’ Do not buy massive furniture! Remem- 
_ ber that a few good chairs of willow will be 
less expensive and more decorative than 
the heavy, stuffy chairs ueuely chosen by 
inexperienced people. Indeed, I think one 
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big arm-chair, preferably of the wing variety 
is the only big chair you will require in the 
living-room. A fireside chair is like a grand- 
father’s clock; it gives so much dignity to 
a room that it is worth a dozen inferior 
things. Suppose you have a wing chair 
covered with dull-toned corduroy, or linen, 
or chintz; a large willow chair with a bas- 
ket pocket for magazines or your sewing 
things; a stool or two of wood, with rush 
or cane seats; and a straight chair or so— 
perhaps a painted Windsor chair, or a rush- 
bottomed mahogany chair, or a low-back 
chair of brown oak, depending on the main 
furniture in the room, of course. ‘ You won’t 
need anything more, unless you have space 
for a comfortable couch. 

If you have mahogany things, you will 
require a little mahogany table at the head 
of the couch, to hold a reading lamp. A 
sewing table would be excellent. A pie- 
crust, or turn-top table for tea, or possibly 
of three small mahogany tables, 
and a writing table or book table built on 
very simple lines, will also be needed. If 
you happen to have a conventional writing 
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desk, a gate-leg table would be charming 
for books and things. 

The wing chair and willow chairs, and the 
hour-glass Chinese chairs, will go beautifully 
with mahogany or oak things. If most of 
your furniture is to be oak, be sure to select 
well made pieces stained a soft brown and 
waxed. Oak furniture is delightful when it 
is not too heavy. A large gate-leg table of 
dark brown oak is one of the most beautiful 
tables in the world. With it you would need 
a bench of oak, with a cane or rush seat; a 
small octagonal, or butterfly oak table for 
your couch-end, and one or two Windsor 
chairs. Oak demands simple, wholesome 
surroundings, just as mahogany permits a 
certain feminine elegance. Oak furniture 
invites printed linens, and books, and brass 
and copper, and pewter, and gay china. 
While mahogany may be used successfully 
with such things, it may also be used with 
brocade and fragile china and carved chairs. 

Use chintzes in your apartments, if you 
wish, but do not risk the light ones in liv- 
ing rooms. A chintz or printed linen of 
some good design on a ground of mauve, 
blue, gray or black will decorate your apart- 
ment adequately, if you make straight side 
curtains of it, and cover one chair, and pos- 
sibly a stool, with it. Do not carry it too 
far. If your rooms are small, have your 
side curtains of coarse linen or raw silk in 
dull blue, orange, brown, or whatever color, 
you choose as the key-color of your room 
and then select a dark chintz with your 
chosen color dominant in its design, and 
cover your one big chair with that. 


Why Not a Dining-and-Book Room ? 


The apartment with a dining-room en- 
tirely separated from the living-room is very 
unusual, therefore I am hoping that you will 
apply all that I have said about the treat- 
ment of your living-room to your dining- 
room as well. People who live in apart- 
ments are very foolish if they cut off a room 
so little used as a dining-room and furnish 
it as ifit belonged to a huge house. Why 
not make it a dining-and-book room, using 
the big table for reading, between meals, 
and having your book-shelves so built that 
they will be in harmony with your china 
shelves? Keep all your glass and silver and 
china in the kitchen, or butler’s pantry, and 
display only the excellent things, the old 
china, the pewter tankard, the brass caddy, 
et cetera, in the dining-room. 
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However, if you have a real dining-room 
in your apartment, do try to have chairs 


that will be comfortable, for you cannot 


afford to have uncomfortable things in so 
small a space. Windsor chairs and rush- 
bottom chairs are best of all for a simple 
dining-room, I think, though the revival of 
painted furniture has brought about a new 
interest in quaint flare-back chairs, painted 
with dull, soft-colored posies on a ground 
of dull green or gray or black. » These chairs 
would be charming in a small cottage din- 
ing-room, but they might not ‘“‘wear well” 
in a city apartment. 

If your apartment has two small bed- 
rooms, why not use one of them for two 
single beds, with a night stand betweer 
and use the other for a dressing-room? 
Apartment bedrooms are usually small, but 
charming furniture may be bought for 
small rooms. Sitgle beds of mahogany with 
slender posts; beds of painted wood with 
inset panels of cane; white iron beds, 
woven beds painted with quaint posies on 
a ground of some soft color—all these are 
excellent for small rooms. It goes without 
saying that a small bedroom should have 
plain walls, papered or painted in some soft 
color. Flowered papers, no matter how de- 
lightful they may be, make a small room 
seem smaller. Selftoned striped papers 
and the ‘‘gingham” papers are sometimes 
very good. The nicest thing about such 
modest walls is that you can use gay 
chintzes with them successfully. 

Use your bedrooms as sleeping and dress- 
ing rooms, and nothing more. Do not keep 
your sewing things there. A big sewing- 
basket will add to the homelike appearance 
of your living-room. Keep the bedroom 
floor bare, except for a bedside rug, and 
possibly one or two other small rugs. This, 
of course, does not apply to the large bed- 
room—lI am prescribing for the usual small 
one. Place your bed against the side wall, 
so that the morning light will not be directly 
in your eyes. A folding screen covered with 
chintz or linen will prove to be a godsend. 

Perhaps you will have a guest-room, but 
I doubt it. At any rate there will be an- 
other article that will cover that subject. 
Most women find it more satisfactory and 
less expensive to send their guests to a 
near-by hotel than to keep an extra room. 
The guest-room is impractical in a small 
apartment, but you can arrange to take 
care of an over-night guest by planning your 
living-room wisely. 





From: Goow School Has Begun 


oe. t ; 
vel s 3-838 Fre ih ie boys and girls are having at recess! See the different things they are doing. 
Some boys are playing ball. What are those girls playing—the ones that have formed a ring? Look 
over the picture and see if you can tell all of the things that are happening. 








A Monthly Department of Fashions 
and Patterns 


© 
Fashions of To-day 


and To-morrow 


As Interpreted 


By Lady Duff-Gordon 
(Lucile) 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

At the moment the bold taffeta panier 
effects are running a hard race for favor with 
the more alluring, clinging, draped effects 
of charmeuse and chiffon. So far the taffeta 
panier effect has been the prime favorite. 

Paniers, paniers, everywhere, and nearly 
always of taffeta, until the rustle of the dear 
~ Old World silk has become a nightmare, and 
the once dignified mode of our great-grand- 
mothers a ridiculous caricature of it, as 
adapted by the “sheep women” of to-day, 
who follow blindly any mode that one par- 
ticular star in the world of fashion has been 
seen to wear with success. Young and old, 
fat and thin—all the “sheep,” quite irrespec- 
tive of any consideration but one, “to be 
in the fashion,” have bravely (I say bravely 
with a purpose) tried for this panier effect. 
No words of mine can give you any adequate 
idea of how ridiculously grotesque some of 
them can look. 

I implore you to warn your readers that, 
if they insist on this panier effect, they shall 
reserve it for indoor wear or parties, or some 
occasion where great dignity and quietness 
of movement is possible. Do not let them 
wear it walking in a hurry on the street, or 
rushing to catch a car. 

I fancy that this panier effect owes its 
place as first favorite to the fact that it is 
very, much easier to make paniers than to 
make the draped skirt. It is quite simple 
for any “little dressmaker” to bunch up 
a panier, but—and it is a very big but—only 
an artist’s#hafd can, or ought to, attempt 
the draped skirt; otherwise it is a bungle of 
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Afternoon frock 
designed by Lucile 
F in lune de miel 

corded silk with a 
reverse surface of 
satin. The draped 
skirt shows the 
satin side, and the 
bodice and panier 
are of the corded 
silk. Hand em- 
broidered muslin 
is used for the 
collar and_ cuffs. 
Mauve flowered 
muslin forms the 
soft crown and 
trimming of the 
straw hat. (No 
patterns are sold 
for this model) 
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horror. As these artistic hands are born, 
not made, so even here in the great dress- 
making ateliers there are only a few workers 
who arrive at my idea of the perfect line that 
a draped skirt ought to have. 

Of course there are women of independent 
ideas and individual taste who will never 
adopt a style, no matter how much it is the 
fashion, if it is not to their taste. These 
are the women I admire and whom I wish 
all others to emulate. They need no warn- 
ing or counsel from me. My letter is for 
women who wish to look “the last word of 
Parisienne fashion of the moment,’ and for 
these I am sending some sketches and pho- 
tographs so that they may see just how'these 
women are garbing themselves. * , 





Three Costumes for Tea on the Lawn, Designed by Lucile 


The guest enjoying the cup of tea is wearing a simple frock of gray silk cashmere with sash and buttons of 


the material. 


with Valenciennes lace insertion and powder blue ribbon edged with black. 
Her hostess appears in a gown of black and white striped 
The cuffs of the sleeves and the bottom part of the skirt are also of the white satin. 


matching the hat, with a tie of powder blue ribbon. 
chiffon piped with white satin. 


The skirt is buttoned with four buttons halfway up the front, and displays a cambric petticoat, 


The collar and cuffs are of muslin 


This skirt is draped up on one side, revealing a petticoat of white lace bound with black velvet, and on the other 
side a black velvet sash is tied in a large bow. Fine Mechlin lace and coarse lace embroidery are used for the 
collar and jabot. The other guest wears a handsome lace gown mounted over pale pink chiffon. The lower part 
of the skirt is very narrow, with a fuller upper flounce, falling straight from the raised belt of pale blue satin. The 
bébé bodice is of the lace with dear little puffed sleeves finished with lace ruffles. The hat is of the same lace, 
draped with pink satin ribbon and blue forget-me-nots. (No patterns are sold for these models) 


As paniers will, however, undoubtedly 
be worn all through the fall, I am selecting 
some delightful materials which lend them- 
selves to this effect. The soft heavy crépes, 
fancy silk chiffon velvets, supple moire 
satins and crépes patterned with a raised 
design in velours broche are simply fascinat- 
ing, falling in soft, sinuous folds so appeal- 
-ing to the eye of the artist. For evening 
gowns I shall use tinsels, gauzes and chiffons 
marvelously interwoven with softly shim- 
mering metallic designs. These delectable 
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fabrics drape in a truly ideal manner, cling- 
ing affectionately to the figure and carrying 
out well the present mode, for evening gowns 
will still retain their almost exaggeratedly 
slender outline, despite the draping. Move- 
ment will be made possible and easy by 
slitting up one side seam almost to the knee, 
and the trains will be hung separately so 
that they can quickly be caught up out of 
the way. 

The quaint little puffed sleeve which is 
so winsome and pretty in a sheer material 
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The ideal street cos- 
tume of Lucile’s, to 


the material most 
appropriate for the di 
season. The skirt |t 
has the inverted |j\ 


A fetching garden party frock 
from Lucile, in pink and white 
check taffeta. 
skirt is-drawn tmto an orna- 
ment of rose-colored satin at 
the right side. 
bodice and paniers are bound 
with the satin, the 
| showing an 


Her Wardrobe 


fortable as well as smart. To accompany 
these suits I shall frequently make a feature 
of the high stock which is associated with 
the 1812 period. For indoor wear I shall 
still advise the low collar, as it is the ap- 
propriate accompaniment for the draped 
effects and the panier 

styles of the more $< 

Sabor afternoon A <— 

dresses. QA 
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The quaint little 


The draped 


panters 
unique 


plaits at either side, 
buttoned together at 
the feet. The coat is 
long and straight, 
with a flap pocket 
on either side. The 
only suggestion of 
trimming is the but- 
tons and the muslin 


frills at the wrists, 


matching the jabot 
at the neck. (No 
patterns are sold for 


be fashioned from : } 
i 
i 
: 















method of draping, 
over instead of under. 
An apron of organ- 
die embroidered in a 
coarse linen thread adds a new note to 
the skirt, and matches the chemisette and 
long sleeves, which are topped by a short 
puffed over-sleeve of the taffeta. The 
plaited taffeta belt is edged with the rose 
satin, and fastens with a buckle made of 
the satin and vaffeta. The pale tur- 
quoise blue hat is trimmed with ruchings 
of Valenciennes lace caught with tiny 





this model) 





will be seen on many new evening gowns. 
Others will boast a new feature in the long 
embroidered net sleeve which is wonderfully 
becoming. I am going to advocate some- 
thing which is very new and yet very old, 
but I believe it is well within the sartorial 
picture, and that is the sandals without heels, 
kept in position by ribbons crossing high 
up the leg. I have packed my lace chest to 
overflowing, for quantities of lace will be 
worn. 

For outdoor attire I advocate absolute 
simplicity, always. I shall, therefore, re- 
tain the jaunty tailor-made suits with the 
straight short skirt which is so sensibly com- 


mauve flowers. 
for this model) 


(No patterns are sold 


There are some very 
alluring new tones on 
the color chart, com- ° 
binations of soft old 
tones which blend so 
effectively into each 
other and form the 
most entrancing of 
color schemes. I am 
anticipating with keen 
pleasure a combination of a certain beauti- 
ful ultramarine blue and a curious soft 
brick red. This union,I feel sure, will be 
a happy and long-lasting one. The sepia 
shades have many possibilities, and I hear 
of a promised vogue for all the viewx tones 
in red, gray, sevres and aubergine. 
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- No. 343 . (pat- 
terns in 2,4, and 6- 
year sizes)— Coat 
in cloth, corded 
silk, or velveteen 
with deep yoke 
and collar. 

No. 344 (pat- 
terns in 4, 6, and 8- 
year sizes).—Cloth 
gown with box- 
plaited skirt. The 
deep yoke and 
sleeves are cut in 
one piece, and may 
be of the material 
or of silk. 

No. 345 (pat- 
terns in 4, 6, 
and 8-year 
sizes)—Acoat § 
which may be 
fashioned 
from cloth or 
from a heavy silk 
with broad box 
plait in the front, 
and belt embroid- 
ered to match the 
collar. 

No. 346 (pat- 
terns in 2, 4, and 6- 
year sizes) —Cloth 
or corduroy coat 
with double capes 
and high waist line 
marked with side 
flaps. 

No. 347  (pat- 
terns in 4, 6, an 
8-year sizes). —A 
coat which may 
be made from 
cloth, heavy satin, 
or velveteen. The 
high waist line is 



















































marked with a pat- 
ent leather belt 
over which the coat 
buttons. The col- 
lar and cuffs may 
be embroidered or 
of lace. 

No. 348 (pat- 
terns in 2, 4,and 6- 
year sizes).—Cloth 
coat with deep re- 
vers and a top 
collar of white 
ratine. The belt 
extends across the 
back to the sides. 

No. 349 (pat- 
terns in 4, 6, and 8- 
year sizes).—Lad- 
die’s coat to be 
made from cloth, 
corduroy, or bea- 
ver, double breast- 
ed, with velvet 
collar. 
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MAGINMEL™ WRIGHT ENRIGHT. 


Costumes for the 
— Business Woman 


No. 350.—Black cachemire-de-sote gown with slightly draped skirt, white 
chiffon yoke and high collar. Large flat collar of black hemstitched chiffon 
over white chiffon. Long slecves with enlarged arm-size. No. 351.—Home- 
spun skirt with silk arrowheads, blouse of matching silk with turnover collar 
and cuffs of white crépe, and mother-of-pearl buttons. No. 352.—Blue 
serge dress with black silk braid in zigzag design, black buttons, black satin 
girdle and bow, and white batiste yoke and collar. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 363. 
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No. 353.—Broadcloth suit with collar, cuffs, and belt of uncut velvet. 
Two plaits at the sides of the skirt. Black velvet and taffeta hat with 
coque feather. No. 354.—Heavy cloth suit with black velvet collar and 
silk arrowheads. Skirt has inverted plait in the front. Velour hat with 
breast and wings to match. No. 355.—Coat of heavy woolen material 
with back extended to form belt. Black bone buttons. Silk beaver hat 
with black fancy and velvet knot. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 363 
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New Blouses to Complete the Fall Tailored Suits 


No. 356.—Blouse of silk, voile or linen with vest of pin tucks fastened with glass buttons. The:long sleeves 
and the back are trimmed with clusters of the pin tucks. The neck fixing shows flat and turn-down collar, fastened 
in the front with tiny black buttons which decorate the lace jabot. No. 357.—Silk, corduroy or plaid taffeta waist, 
buttoning in the front, with turnbacked revers ornamented with buttons and buttonholes, and long sleeves with the 
kimono shoulder. Folds of net soften the neck. No. 358.—Lingerie blouse of handkerchief linen with shoulder 
pieces formed of tucking outlined with beading. Collar and jabot outlined with the beading edged with plaited 
frill. No. 359.—Waist made from material of the skirt combined with chiffon, satin or taffeta. The biblike 
plastrons in front and back have cabuchons of cording. The front closing is concealed by a tucked vest ornamented 
with glass buttons. The upper part is tucked in front, with narrow box plaits in the back. From the close- 
futing oversleeve, decorated with buttons, escapes a puffed undersleeve of net or lace. No. 360-—Handkerchief 
linen waist with scallops outlined in blue linen. The collar piped with the blue linen is fastened witha bow of the 
linen, matching the band and bow on the sleeves. The patent leather belt is run through loops of the blue linen. 


360 Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 363 
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Novelties a Neckwear 


No. 361.—Linen collar edged with lace; new vest and revers of embroidery with net or lace plaited frill. No. 

362.—Shirtwatst set in handkerchief linen, hemstitched and trimmed with tiny buttons covered with colored linen 
and simulated buttonholes of the linen. No. 363.—Flat collar effect with revers enhanced with lace or embroidery 
and double-plaited jabot frills of alternate strips of lace and embroidery. The collar is embroidered in polka dots 
with points of the embroidery in the corners. No. 364.—Blouse of white faille with kimono shoulder, Directoire 
collar, lace or net frills, revers embroidered in color and amber buttons. The wide patent leather belt fastens in front 
with satin ribbon. No. 365.—High Directoire collar of linen with long tabs and lace trimmed revers. No. 366.— 
Fancy silk crepe collar with narrow revers in the front; top collar of écru batiste enhanced with lace. No+’367.— 
Tailored collar with turnback cuffs of fine hemstitched linen; buttons covered with linen and simulated buttonholes. 
No. 368.—Flat lace collar, a vest of fine hemstitched linen with revers and a frill of platted linen edged with lace 


Patterns of Neckwear cost to cents each 
361 


For the Girl Who 
Is Going Away 
to School 


By Carolyn Trowbridge 
Radnor-Lewis 


HE girl who is anticipating 
| her first year in college or 
~ boarding school should 

think of all the articles of clothing 
she will require up to the Christ- 
mas holidays before she leaves 
home, for once the fall term has 
begun there are few stray moments 
to devote to clothes, even to re- 
pairing them. 

There are certain garments which 
every schoolgirl will find useful. 
The first is a well-cut, severe, 
tailored suit of a serviceable ma- 
terial, such as serge or whipcord. 
This she will use as her traveling 
suit, with a neat, plain shirtwaist 
of silk, matching in color the skirt. 

A reasonable number of shirt- 
waists should be included to wear 
with this suit. One or two might 
be of a soft flannel, others of wash 
materials, and there may be, per- 
haps, one dressy blouse of chiffon 
or lace to wear into town to 
luncheon or the matinée. 

Some girls supplement this util- 
ity suit with a more elaborate one of broad- 
cloth, velveteen or corduroy. Asa rule, this 
second suit is a. so-called three-piece cos- 
tume, either with the dressy. blouse or a 
one-piece gown. A jaunty street hat, anda 
more elaborate one for formal occasions, 
should be worn with these suits. 

The long top-coat is a necessity, and the 
raincoat will be found equally useful. To 
wear during play hours there are the Nor- 
folk jackets, and their successors, the 
Mackinaw jackets. The play costume very 
dear to the college girl’s heart, however, is 
a short skirt of homespun, or one of accor- 
dion-plaited serge, with a sweater-like tunic 
of serge or duck, showing a_ turned-up 
facing at the bottom. . 

For the first few weeks of the fall term 
tub dresses are worn in the classroom, 
and, in fact, many girls wear them even 
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No. 369.—Velveteen or cloth suit with 
directoire revers, collar and- cuffs of 
faille. The waistcoat is of satin with 
fancy butions. The skirt has plaits at 
the sides and across the back. No. 370. 
—Utility tailored suit in serge or suit- 
ing with revers of peau de sote. Side 
plaits, back and front, on the skirt. No. 
371.—Top-coat of heavy cloth with deep 
cape and buttons covered with the 
material. Large set-in sleeves finished 
with flare cuff 


during the winter, where the rooms are 


steam-heated. It is well, however, to have 
two or three cloth dresses. These dresses 
are either cut in one piece, or joined at the 
waistband to give the same effect and com- 
fort. Serge is the most serviceable mate- 
rial, and the style is always simple, although 
many of the new fashion features can be 
successfully introduced without detracting 
from this simplicity. As plaids will be 


‘popular this winter, a dark blue and green 


plaid, or a brown with suggestions of red, 
would make a good-looking classroom cos- 
tume, with white linen collar and cuffs. 

It is refreshing and restful to change one’s 
dress for dinner, and in many schools and 
colleges this change is compulsory. Any 
of the pretty little summer frocks in muslin 
can be worn at dinner. A silk gown is also 
useful, as it can be worn on Sundays under 
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No. 372.—Classroom dress of blue serge 
with deep shaped yoke trimmed wtih 
buttons covered with braid. The same 
idea 1s reproduced on the waist with 
bolero lines, and again at the wrist of 
the long sleeves. Belt of blue corded ‘ 
silk. No. 373.—Evening gown of voile 
or chiffon with accordion plaited skirt. 
Tunic outlined with lace; girdle of char- 
meuse. No. 374.—Shirtwaist suit in 
cloth with straps outlined with stitching. 372 
Patterns in 16, 18 and 20 year sizes. 





the long or fur coat. One of soft silk or 
cashmere, in a dark tone made in a simple, 
girlish style, and lightened with dainty 
lingerie or lace collar and cuffs, would be 
charming. 

For ‘dress-up’ evenings, dances and 
other formal entertainments, pretty frocks 
of muslin, mull, crépe de chine, messaline, 
chiffon, net, or marquisette are the most 
appropriate. The rules of simplicity should 
be carefully adhered to, with the exception 
of a little lace. Self-trimmings of accordion 
plaitings, puffings, shirring, tucks, et cetera, 
will be sufficiently decorative. A long cape, 
or cloak, in cloth of a subdued coloring, such 
as old rose, tapestry blue, or oyster white, 
will be needed to protect this frock. 

Many girls delight in lounging robes 
to wear in their rooms during the study 
period, when corsets can be abandoned. 
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Gowns on the kimono order are 
the first choice, and preferably of 
a dark silk. In addition a warm 
bathrobe, boudoir slippers, and, 
perhaps, a lingerie cap, are re- 
quired for the undress wardrobe. 

The supply of underclothes 
should include four to six union 
suits; the same number of muslin 
combinations; three night dresses; 
plenty of stockings,—a dozen will 
not be too many, for the school- 
girl has little time to darn,—three 
or four white petticoats; at least 
two dark silk or jersey petticoats; 
a pair or two of black Frooten 
tights; plenty of handkerchiefs, and 
two pairs of corsets, one for every- 
day and the other for evening and 
“dress-up” occasions. 

Good, stout calf boots for walk- 
ing, a dressier pair (either laced or 
buttoned), low shoes, evening slip- 
pers, overshoes, and rubbers should 

ll the shoe bag. A goodly supply 
of gloves, sweaters, caps, all the 
implements of sport, such as skates, 
tennis rackets, et cetera, should 
not be forgotten. Any further infor- 
mation regarding the needs of the 
girl who is going away to school or 
college will gladly be given ifa letter, 
inclosing stamp, is addressed to Mrs. 
Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis, 
Associate Editor, Goop Hovuser- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


How to Order Patterns 


We supply patterns for all the costumes shown. 
These patterns are furnished in the four standard 
sizes (34, 36, 38, 40 inch bust measurement and 
23, 25,27, 29 inch waist measurement) as follows: 

Complete costume patterns, 25 cents 
each, postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket 
patterns, 15 cents each, postpaid. All 
children’s costumes 15 cents each. 

All standard size patterns previously pub- 
lished can now be had at these prices. We 
also supply patterns cut to your own meas- 
urements for all costumes shown. (Measurement 
blanks will be sent upon request.) The prices 
of these patterns are as follows: 

Complete costume patterns, $3.00 each, 
postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket pat- 
terns, $1.50 each, postpaid. 

Please order all patterns by number. Send 
remittance with order. 

Pattern Department 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Eo shine Togo—Domestic Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-All-Work Confessing 
His Struggles with American A ousekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Illustration by Henry Raleigh 


VIU.—-Fall Cleaning 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine; who 
realize how collapsed home life looks when 
being cleaned 

EAR Mr:—Some folks is so clean they 
D cause considerable tidiness every- 

wheres they go. Such was Hon. 
Mrs August Moon of Salem, Mass, who 
is another of my bosses’ gone by. This 
lady got a house containing mahogany 
chairs which was brought over by Hon. 
Pilgrim Fathers when they was running 
ferryboat Cauliflower between Salem and 
Grand Rapids, Mich. She revere her furni- 
ture and all her other ancestors. Each day 
she require me to stroke her mahogany 
lovingly with furniture polish. . 

This Hon. Lady are very superstitious 
about dirt. She think it are not clean. to 
have around. She imagine dust, soot & 
mildew enter her house like a burgler and 
Togo must be a policeman to arrest it when 
it gets inside. 

“Togo,” she say, while I am enslaying 
myself amidst dishwater in kitchen, “I just 
heard a mouse making footprints in attic. 
Rosh up with mop, please, and remove his 
muddy-tracks.”.- . - cases 

I do so. ret 

“Togo,” she requesh nextly, “six autumn 
leaves has fell on the walk befront of the 
house. Gather.them in your apron and 
burn them thoroughly in kitchen stove, 
taking care that no ashes escape.”’ 

I do so. 

“Togo,” she hypothecate, “‘I can observe 
two fly-tracks running over portrait of my 
ancestor, Gov. Beelzebub Biggs. Kindly 
to wash his face carefully with cast-steel 
soap and don’t offend his dignitary.” 

This also I accomplish compressing the 
insurgent feeling that arise continuously in 
my elbows. 

“The early bird obtains worms,” she say 
cheerly when I arise at 4.32 a. m. for scrubb 
with sudds. 

‘At such time as this I prefér sleep to 
worms,” are smart reply I make. 
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“To-day we shall commence house- 
cleaning,” she report last Fryday a. m. 

“Commence it!” I communicate crossly 
like Napoleon. ‘‘When did we ever dis- 
continue to houseclean?” 

“Ah ho!” she laugh at. ‘‘What you has 
been doing is merely lick-and-promise. 
Housecleaning are different. To house- 
clean you must pull down everything that 
is up and pull up everything that is down. 
Home must be carried out: into the back 
yard and thoroughly swep. All dust in 
house must be shoved out onto carpets 
which are on clothesline; then all carpets 
on clothesline must be brutably punished 
with clubs until dust fly back into house. 
And so on until exhausted.” 

I could not disobey such wise demand. 
So I remove off coat and commence eloping 
up & down stair, each time carrying some 
variety of pianos and mahogany dresser. 
My suspenders bulged with gigantic strength 
while Hon. Mrs Moon stood near and ex- 
plained how I was more weak than Irish 
labor. 

That house were completely filled with 
break-a-brack and other dishes which had 
been shot full of holes by mean British in 
Battle of Revolution which occurred in 
1492. There was many plates & cups, 
beautiful but very lame. I drop several 
of these in removal, and they look more 
broke than usual. Several of them fell 
down stairs ahead of me and arrived with 
considerable crashes. 

“T estimate my loss at $580 which must 
be removed from your wages,’’ Mrs Moon 
say-so while she stood mourning over those 
fractured relicks. 

I reply by saying nothing. 

I rip up carpets with strength peculiar to 
a giant full of steam. I throw him to 
clothesline and trott backwards for more. 
I bathe Mrs Moon’s painted ancestors with 
soap-wash till they look nearly handsome. 
I polish floors, doors, silver & handles with 
continuous rapidity. I wash iron: kettles 


Wallace Irwin 


with sudds and clean 14 pairs gloves with 
gasolene. 
Then another breakage occur which were 
too bad. I was smoothing one snobbish- 
looking china-closet with rags, when I 
axidentally broke him endwise by droppin« 
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“TI carry 6 tons complete books from cellar to library on the third floor” 


out of window. Mrs Moon could not help 
from noticing. 

“$482 extra subtracted from your wages,” 
she holla arithmatically. 

No intelligent reply from me. 


Hon. Mrs Moon spend morning in attic 
opening reverend trunks and fetching forth 
quilts & skirts belonging to Pilgrims. 
These I also pin to clothes-line. Nextly I 
brosh wall-paper with whisk and climb to 
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roof where I save a white cat which had 
crolled up drain-pipe to suicide himself. I 
. receive no extra pay for this kindness. 
While doing thusly I burst $27 worth of 
windows and bill was. sent to me by Mrs 
Moon who holla how much it was. 

I carry 6 tons complete books from cellar 
to library on 3rd floor. When I find they 
no belong there I took them back again. I 
also transmit considerable bags containing 
coal from woodshed to basement where it 
look more. comfortable. 

Very sorry event occurred when I was wash- 
ing 48 eggs shell china cups. — Shelf of table 
upturned and all splattertofloor. Mrs Moon 
screech and charge it to my account. 

“After that I paint back porch, carry 
sideboards, croll over all ceilings of rooms 
to fish away. cobwebs with broom and stuff 
upholstery into all lounges what need it. 

Mrs Moon were a very thoughtful wom- 
an. She always thought of ‘something 
more for me to do with arms and legs. 
When I was on top-ladder. dusting chan- 
deliers she suddenly remember her mother’s 
fire-screen she had not seen since Agnes 
was married. 

“Go down cellar and open 11 boxes con- 
taining trash and see if mother’s fire-screen 
ain’t there.” 

Idoso. It were not. 

“Nail them up again quickly,’ she com- 
ment. “‘Then go to roof and sweep out 
chimbley.” ; 

I elevated myself to loftly position and 
stood poking smok-tracks from chimbley. 
Just then she holla, 

“Come down ist floor, please, and ade 
me in removing tables upstairs.’ 


I do so wishing I was a bird and could fly 


up and down with less feetsteps. 

By that time Hon. Sun were setting and 
I feel like doing the same. So I choose soft 
chair in back yard and soothe myself by 
«flopping to it. There I reposed amidst 
rags, rugs, brooms, portraits, paints and 
other cleanly dirt. 

“Why you set there so worklessly?” she 
require, seeing me with eagle expression. 

‘“T have moved so much that I am now 
moveless,” I reply with great pathos. 

She make her eyes look kind and charity. 

“Maybe you tired!” she collapse with 
considerable gentleness. 

“Ah no, Mrs Madam,” I contuse chival- 
rously. “I not tired—I merely exhausted.” 

“Servants should be cherished as well 
as masters,” she say scientifically. “TI 
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acknowledge my carelessness. In enthusi- 
asm of housecleaning I forgot you was as 
apt to get fatigued as any other horse. I 
permit you to feel weary, because you are 
Japanese and not strong like a Irish labor. 
I forgive this fault in you.”’ : 

“OQ thank you so many for that gentle 
heart!” I report back, enjoying slight tear- 
drop from gratitude. 

“No, Togo, you may rest,’ she say. 
“But while you are resting, would you 
please go out to back yard and beat a few 
Brussels carpets?”’ 

Excuse me, Mr Editor, for acting so un- 
obliged to a lady. But I could not do 
furthermore. My arms walk out on strike 
when I attempt to make them work. So 
I go to kitchen and arrive back with satchel- 
grip and derby hat. 

“Sweethearted Mrs Madam,” I report, 
“T realize how my mind is too lightweight 
for your serious employment. Therefore I 
quit. How much you estimate I owe you 
for damage, breakage & crackage 1 done 
to day?” 

“$1230.50 would cover everything,” she 
suppose. - 

“At my present wage-pay of $5 per 
weekly,” I snuggest, “I should be very 
elderly Japanese before last installment was 
pay off. Therefore I shall not encumber you 
by waiting so long.”’ 

“But what shall I do about that bill?” 
she require nervely. 

“Ah, Mrs Madam, you are honest lady,” 
I bounce back. “J are sure I can trust you 
to keep that bill more better than anybody 
else.”’ 

“You done my household considerable 
injury,” she sum up. 

“T are willing to forgive that also,” I 
repartee. “Therefore, if you will present 
me with soc out of what I owe you, I shall 
retreat by trolley and leave your home safe 
from me.” 

She contribute 25c from purse, because 
she say she can’t get no more change until 
her husband get back. That gentleman are 
in Arabia collecting rugs, so I decide it was 
too long to wait for 25c. 

When nextly seen I was standing on 
depot-station in New England R.R. asking 
Hon. Ticket Merchant if he would sell me 
fare to some city where folks never clean 
house except when scolded by Brd of Health. 

Hoping you are the same 

Yours truly 
Hashimura Togo. 
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The Awful Strokes of Disease Which Come 
to the Human Race Through the Feet 


The ‘barefoot boy with cheeks of 
tan,’’ may be in peril of his life be- 
cause he does not wear shoes. In 
this third article on foot troubles, 
Dr. Hutchinson reveals perils seldom 
considered and offers another chapter 
of good advice on the care of feet. 


By Woods Hutchinson, 
A.M., M.D. 


Illustrations by Rodney Thomson 


we have discovered a factor 

which throws a flood of light 
upon the rigorousness of the 
taboo of unshodness, a_ taboo 
which, though entirely uncon- 
scious, must have exercised a 
profound influence in placing the 
stamp of disgrace and discredit 
upon bare feet, entirely apart 
from the implication of poverty 
involved. This is the surprising 
degree and frequency with which the germs 
of infectious disease and dangerous parasitic 
worms and insects of various sorts enter the 
body through the skin of the feet. 

We are very far from realizing to what an 
extraordinary degree our safety and our 
health depend upon literally “keeping a 
whole skin.” Nearly one-fourth of our 
deadliest diseases are now known to enter 
the body through punctures and scratches 
of the skin, especially those made by the 
bites of insects. And we are gradually being 
driven to the most unexpected conclusion 
that the one single area through which the 
largest number and greatest variety of these 
infections enter is the skin of our feet. Tf 
we wanted to make a pathological para- 
phrase of the famous line, “My mind to me 
a kingdom is,” it would run, “My skin to 
me a rampart is.” One of our pathologists 
has actually laid down the dictum that 
there are two great classes of infectious 
diseases, those transmitted directly by man 
and those transmitted by insects. 

_ The reason why our feet are so frequently 
the port of entry of disease is twofold: First, 


ie is only in recent years that 





“A barefoot boy with cheeks of tan” 


that they are so readily scratched, or 
bruised, or punctured by flints and thorns 
and splinters; second, that those punctures 
and scratches are perpetually in contact 
with the ground, where all our bacteria, 
disease germs, and parasites live. Whatever 
animals, birds, or human beings our disease 
germs now inhabit, they originally sprang 
from the soil and ultimately return there- 
unto, and most of them are capable of living 
for considerable periods, if not indefinitely, 
in the earth, especially if this be moist and 
warm. ‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest”’ 
applies not only to man but also to all of the 
“bugs” that inhabit him. 

Here are a few of them which literally 
swarm in the soil of the cities and densely 
populated regions: the tetanus or lockjaw 
bacillus, the bacilli of typhoid, of tuber- 
culosis, of surgical fever or blood poisoning, 
and in warm temperate climates the bacillus 
of the plague or black death, of cholera, and 
the now famous Necator Americana, which, 
being translated, means the American mur- 
derer, the hook-worm. 

We think little or nothing of getting mud 
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or dirt into a scratch on the foot, and indeed 
in northern and north temperate zones no 
injurious results may follow eight times out 
of ten; but, on the other hand, it is not too 
much to say that were it not for this trivial 
accident. there would be no hook-worm, 
less than a fourth as much tetanus, one- 
third less black death, and at least a tenth 
less of crippling rheumatism of the feet and 
legs. Leather is one of the greatest. anti- 
septics ever invented, and the shoe one of 
the most effective preventers of disease. 


The March of the Hook-Worm 


Take the case of the hook-worm, for in- 
stance. One would naturally expect that a 
parasite which earns its living and bleeds its 
unsuspecting host by: hooking itself on to 
the lining of his intestine just below the 
stomach by a ring of grappling hooks 
around its mouth—which gives it its sig- 
nificant: name—would certainly be carried 
into the body through the mouth upon in- 
fected food, drink, or fingers. Indeed, this 
method of infection was taken for granted 
at first, and the food of hook-worm subjects 
was rigorously examined for traces of eggs 
or larve of the worm, until it was shown 
that not only no contamination of food 
could be proven, but also—incredible as 
it may sound—eggs could be and were 
swallowed by volunteer physicians and 
medical students without the slightest in- 
fection by hook-worm occurring. The eggs, 
in fact, were either digested in the stomach 
or passed through the body unchanged 
without developing either into larve or 
fully grown worms. 


It was quickly found that the only place 


where the eggs of the worm, which pass in 
thousands from the body of a victim, would 
develop into the next, or larval stage, was in 
moist, warm soil, particularly if this latter 
contained a good supply of fertilizer. Then 
it was found that if a little mud containing 
these larvee was smeared upon the skin of 
the hand, for instance, the infant wormlets 
would instantly proceed to burrow into the 
skin, producing an intolerable itching in 
the process. Thereafter the progress of the 
parasite was traced on a series of animals 
and put together link by link, until the en- 
tire astounding march of the hook-worm 
was laid bare. _ 

He bores his way through the skin and 
keeps on boring until he breaks into a capil- 
lary or small vein. Along this he is swept 
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by the blood current to the heart and from 
there pumped through the circulation to 
the lungs. In the spongy swamp of tiny 
blood vessels in the lung he wakes up from 
his trance and proceeds to bore his way out 
of the blood vessel again through the wall, 
just as he entered it, until he strikes air this 
time instead of water, emerging into one 
of the small. bronchial tubes. Up this he 
slowly crawls, relentless as fate. He has 
now attained his full growth, being about 
three-quarters of an inch long. Next: he 
reaches first the wind-pipe, then the top of 
the larynx in the throat, from which he 
tumbles triumphantly into the gullet, is 
swallowed into the stomach, passed on into 
the intestine, and there anchors himself for 
life to suck blood into one end of him and 
pour eggs into the intestine from the other, 
until death doth him part. 

But where does he get the chance to pene- 


trate the skin of the body under the cover 


of a sheltering coat of mud? Naturally, 
most promptly and readily on the feet, and 
here the last link in the chain was forged 
and a puzzling question solved at the same 
time, namely: What was the origin and 
causation of an exceedingly common and 
troublesome itching inflammation of the skin 
of the feet and ankles, well known all over 
the Southern states and wherever hook- 
worm is found under the names of “‘ ground- 
itch,” ‘‘toe-itch,” “‘dew-itch,” or simply ivy 
poisoning of the foot? Every one of these 
torturing rashes, which keep the luckless 
small boy awake and scratching half the 
night long, indeed often howling with the 
intensity of his discomfort, was found to be 
nothing more than the bonfire and display 
of fireworks lit up by the hook-worm to 
celebrate his triumphant entrance into the 
body of another victim. The whole vicious 
circle and round-dance of death from intes- 
tines to soil, from soil through the webs of 
the’ toes, from toes to heart, from heart to 
lungs, from lungs up the windpipe into the 
gullet, and from gullet to intestines, sounds 
as grotesque and incredible as a tale from 
the Arabian Nights. But it is a most pain- 
fully sober and scientific fact, and a thirty- 
second of an inch of shoe leather breaks the 
circle and stops ‘the dance of death at once 
and forever. 


Where the Hook-Worm Hooks 


This risk from going barefoot extends 
over nearly half the geographical area of 


Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


the United States, not to mention our trop- 
ical possessions, and how far it is from being 
an imaginary danger or theoretical risk 
may be gathered from the appalling pyra- 
mid of results of examinations of successive 
groups of the population which has steadily 
been piling up for four years. It began with 
classes of medical students who: offered 
themselves for examination, then extended 
to large groups of college and high school 
students all over the infected area, then to 
militia in camp in the various state musters, 
then to children in village and country 
schools. The stagger- 
ing result was that never 
were less than 15 per 
cent. of the young 
people examined found 
to be harboring hook- 
worms as non-paying 
guests in their alimen- 
tary canals, while from 
that the percentage 
steadily mounted, rang- 
ing from 15 to 40 in col- 
lege students, from 25 
to 60 in militiamen, and 
from 20 to 8o in school 
children. The proof, of 
course, was simplicity 
and inescapableness in 
itself; namely, the dis- 
covery, with the 
microscope, of hook-worm eggs in the dis- 
charges from the intestines. 

It should be made a misdemeanor by law 
for a parent or guardian of any child living 
south of a line drawn about the level of 
Baltimore clear across the United States, to 
allow that child to go barefoot in the open 
country in summertime. And indeed, while 
I am most reluctant to lay profane and de- 
stroying hands upon such beautiful idyls 
and charming memories as center around 
“the barefoot boy with cheek of tan,”’ or to 
rob the rising generation of such keenly 
remembered delights as the cool, soft feel 
of the dewy grass under their emancipated 
feet, and the delicious quiver with which the 
soft mud would squiggle up between their 
toes after a rain, yet a sense of duty and 
truthfulness compels me to the bleak and 
joy-destroying opinion that the advan- 
tages and joys of going barefoot in summer- 
time, even in northern climates, are at least 
twofold overbalanced by the risks and dis- 
comforts involved. 

Even when we were boys we expected to 





Germs of infectious diseases and dangerous par- 
asitic worms and insects of various sorts enter ’ 
the body through the feet 
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have either a.stone bruise or a sore heel, or a 
barked toe, ora festering stab or scratch from 
a thorn or splinter, to say nothing of buried 
briars, thorns and thistle stickers and bee 


stings on one or other foot all the time. And 


since I have had the opportunity to observe 
this darling practice from the cold and un- 
sympathetic point of view of the ‘beastly 
grown-up,” both as family physician and 
paterfamalias, it has been borne in upon me 
very strongly and painfully that scarcely a 
summer passes over the head, or more accu- 
rately, under the feet, of a barefoot boy, 
without the develop- 
oo ment of half a dozen 
nasty local sores, and 
usually of one or more 
general, and sometimes 
quite dangerous, blood- 
poisonings. 
Lockjaw the Most 
Dreaded Danger 


‘Unfortunately the 
places where children 
could run barefoot with 
least risk, the city 
pavements and streets, 
which, with their water- 
proof surfaces and 
frequent cleanings are 
now among the cleanest 
patches of “ground” upon earth, do not in- 
vite in the least bare soles and tender toes by 
their hard and stony surfaces. Quite as un- 
fortunately, the regions which most invite 
the toes of youth out of their winter leather 
chrysalis cases—gardens and _ barnyards 
and cultivated fields—are precisely the 
places where the deadliest of all the earth 
germs, the tetanus bacillus, is most likely to 
lurk. It is true that it causes only a few 
hundred deaths each year in this country, 
but it is hardly worth while letting your 
child run the risk of ‘being one of those few 
hundred, for of all the painful and distress- 
ing methods of shuffling off this mortal 
coil, death in lockjaw convulsions is one of 
the worst. 

These tetanus bacilli get into the earth 
from the intestines of their ordinary host, 
the horse, through the use of horse manure 
as a fertilizer; and should these be absent, 
there are a score of other species of bac- 
teria from the intestines of the cow, the 
pig, the dog and the chicken which swarm 
in well-manured soil, and of course the 








Hook-worm is one of the great world-infections, extending completely around the globe at its broadest and most 


infection of the shoeless races. 


richer and more highly fertilized the soil the 
more abundant will be its crop of germs. 

If your child is well shod and its hands 
kept fairly free from cuts and scratches, it 
can play in the most lockjaw and colon 
bacillus infested soils with “perfect impur- 
ity,’ as Mrs. Partington used to say. 

But what advantage comes from going 
barefoot, which in any way offsets even this 
remote possibility of lockjaw or other seri- 
ous infection, the strong probability of some 
form of blood poisoning, and the absolute 
certainty of ulcers and sores from fester- 
ing cuts in which the living filths of the soil 
grow and flourish? Frankly, I know of 
none except the pleasure of feeling the soft 
earth and the cool grass under foot, and a 
sense of freedom in your liberated toes. 


Shoes Are a Blessing 


Indeed, much and justly as we may 
blame and denounce certain absurdities in 
our civilized shoes, we have only to glance 
at the feet of a group of savages or Euro- 
pean peasants to see at once that the 
shoes have saved us from at least twice 
as many deformities as they have inflicted. 
A more distressing collection of bumps, 
swellings, deformities and distortions, splay 
feet, scars and blemishes, deformed nails 
and feet like the flippers of the seal could 
hardly be made anywhere in civilization 
among the highest-heeled and narrowest- 
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The only place where the larva will develop is in moist, warm soil. 


toed shoe wearers than can be rounded up 
in a couple of hours in any Indian camp or 
peasant gathering that does not demand the 
donning of shoes as a matter of etiquette. ~ 
We are instantly confronted with the fact 
that the shoeless savage, or barbarian of the 
tropics and sub-tropics the world over, has 
anywhere from a dozen to a score of dis- 
eases, some of them exceedingly serious ones, 
of which the nations that habitually and 
constantly wear shoes know nothing. Hook- 
worm, for instance, instead of being in any 
way peculiar to the southern half of North 
America, where we have been unfortunate 
enough to bump into it personally, is one of 
the great world-infections and extends in an 
almost unbroken belt completely round the 
circumference of the globe at its broadest 
and most densely populated part, namely, 
from about 35 degrees above the equator to 
about 35 degrees below. It rages all through’ 
Central Africa; indeed, our American form 
of it was unquestionably imported into this 
country in the bodies of African slaves, who 
thus wreaked a disastrous and poetic venge- 
ance upon their oppressors. Our American 
worm has now been shown to be identical 
with the African species. Another, but 
closely related species scourges the Mediter- 
ranean basin, southern Europe as well as 
northern Africa; and still another devas- 
tates India, southern China, the Malay pen- 
insula and the East Indies. Altogether this 
amazingly insignificant little pest, in ap- 


. 
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densely populated part. 


pearance for all the world like three-quarters 
of an inch of wet cotton thread, causes tens 
of thousands of deaths and lowers the work- 
ing efficiency of the survivors from 15 to 50 
per cent. Wiping him out would increase 
the productive efficiency, the potential 
“horse power,” of mankind at least 25 per 
cent. And he can be “shooed”’ out of exist- 
ence, even though his twin pest, the domes- 
tic fly, cannot. 

The next great infection the shoeless 
races are unprotected against is that fearful 
plague, the Black Death or bubonic plague. 
It is too long a story to tell in detail; suffice 
it to say in brief that when the plague bacil- 
lus has killed its human victim, as it does 
about nine times out of ten that it attacks 
him, it must undergo a sort of transmigra- 
tion through first the body of the human 
flea, then the rat, then the rat-flea, and by 
the bite of the last insect, the human victim 
again. In all these stages it swarms in and 
infests the soil, and whether it be that the 
flea, living, like all other fleas, chiefly in the 
dust and in the dirt, bites the naked foot or 
ankle more readily than any other part of 
the body, or whether it be that the bacilli 
can find their way directly from the soil 
into the body of a new victim with wounds 
- or scratches on his feet, certain it is that a 
very large share of the victims of plague are 
infected through their feet and legs. In- 
deed, it is this port of entry that has given 
the disease its name, “bubonic,” from the 


Our American hook-worm is identical with the African species. 





p y ; It is peculiarly an 
He bores his way through the skin of bare feet until he breaks into the blood circulation system 


- fact that the germs entering the body 


through the skin of the feet and legs are car- 
ried through the lymphatics into the great 
chain of glands in the groin, where they are 
arrested and give rise to the hot, purple, 
angry swelling known as ‘‘bubo,” which is 
the first recognized and characteristic sign 
of infection. A similar bubo occurring in 
the armpit comes from the entrance of the 
poison through bites or scratches on the 
hands and arms. 

Whatever may be the precise method of 
penetration into the system, it is absolutely 
certain that the disease seldom, or never, 
attacks the shoe wearer, that is those who 
constantly wear shoes. Time and again na- 
tive regiments employed in the fearful out- 
breaks in India, while cleaning up the 
plague infected quarters, were literally up to 
their ankles in infected filth, and never devel- 
oped the disease so long as they continued to 
wear their shoes. If, with Oriental econ- 
omy, they stripped off their beautiful and 
expensive footgear and went at the job bare- 
foot, there was likely to be a considerable 
sprinkling of plague cases among them. So 
that. the shoe, bad as it often is, is far the 
lesser of the two evils. 


A Word About Shoes 


We have got the shoe into fairly reason- 
able shape, better than some of the atroci- 
ties that our amateur health reformers 
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would saddle us with; we have picked out 
by our own instinctive mother wit and the 
hard common sense of humanity the best 
all round material for its make-up, leather. 

All that remains to do is to see that we 
do not get it too tight or wear it too con- 
stantly or sacrifice our comfort and our 
efficiency to false ideals of grace and 
elegance. 

The question of the height of the heel, 
though a burning one at times, is really not 
of as great importance as was at one time 
supposed. The high heel, particularly of 
the French variety, set or pointed absurdly 
far forward, does unquestionably make 
walking difficult, and, in any reasonable 
amounts impossible; it also disturbs the 
center of gravity of the body, and so far is 
emphatically of the Evil One. But we 
must remember, on the other hand, that 
high-heeled shoes are emphatically dress 
shoes and are worn only for dress or display 
occasions, except. by a very few of-the bold- 
est specimens of humanity, and that, save 


in exceptional instances, they are worn for . 


so few hours out of the twenty-four, and for 
so few days out of the week as really to 
produce very little crippling or deforming 
effect. 

Their disturbing of the center of gravity 
has also been greatly over-denounced, for 
while this does occur it is in what might be 
called the rational direction; for instead of 
throwing extra strain upon the back and 
loins, it lessens such strain in both standing 
and walking, and makes the individuals 
who are supported by this artificial prop 
actually more comfortable during the brief 
hours of standing and feeble prancings 
under the name of walking which alone are 
possible when such shoes are worn. High- 
heeled shoes, in fact, are like corsets; they 
are silly, of no earthly advantage except to 
gratify a need which they themselves have 
created, and as disfiguring artistically as 
they are irrational physiologically, but if 
you get them off quickly enough after you 
get home they seldom do serious harm. 
Most of the deformities supposed to be 
produced by them are to be found, as I 
have seen, in naked savages, but they of 
course cripple working power, and render 
life a burden while the shoes are on. 


The Toilet of the Feet 


Our knowledge of foot diseases has 
brought out in high and striking relief the 
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great importance and hygienic blood ad- 
vantage of what might be called the scrupu- 
lous toilet of the feet. It is not enough 
therely to keep our feet free of positive, visi- 
ble dirt, and our stockings fairly free from 
holes, and to change these once a week. 
Our feet should be washed just as our faces 
and hands are, and not less than once a 
day, preferably at bedtime. 

Our toenails should not merely be trim- 
med back so that they will not wear holes 
through our socks, but should be thoroughly 
scrubbed with soap and hot water and a 
nail brush at least twice a week, or, better, 
every night. It is a good idea to keep two 
or three pairs of shoes “in commission,” so 
that the same pair need not be worn for two 
days in succession, or certainly for not more 
than two or three. This cleanliness and care 
will prevent the accumulation of a paste of 
perspiration and dust from the sidewalks, 
the ground and the street, upon the feet and 


‘ between the toes, which first softens, and 


then chafes and irritates the delicate skin 
and gives a splendid chance to any germ 
that may be lurking in it to penetrate the 
system. 

It is an excellent thing, in the morning or 
evening bath, after the feet have got thor- 
oughly soaked and limbered, to grip them 
with the hands and thoroughly massage and 
knead and twist every part of them from 
heel to toes, in every possible direction, 
pulling the toes out straight, bending them 
backward and forward as far as possible, 
rubbing and chafing away any tendency to 
thickening or callus formation cn the 
sides or soles. 

The problem of socks and stockings is 
really too deadly and puzzling a one for a 
mere man to tackle; only one or two general 
principles can be laid down: 

Don’t wear coarse, hard fabrics, whether 
of cotton, lisle or wool, next to the foot; 
above all, a sock should be thin and smooth. 
There is no more merit in wool here than 
there is anywhere else upon the surface of 
the body, for it is hot, scratchy and sweaty. 
Holes in socks—big ones, that is—cause al- 
most as many blisters and chafes as do 
tight shoes. Buy well-made socks of any 
kind of material that is soft and looks 
pretty, and will not stain the feet, and 
throw them away as soon as they begin to 
wear out. Darning is a delusion and an 
exploded superstition. Spare the darning- 
needle and save the feet—as well as the 
darner’s eyes and fingers. 
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EPTEMBER is the halfway bridge, 
with thirty spans, between the autumn’s 
crimson and its gold and summer’s fading 
green. Above it bends a kindly sky, 
serene and soft and blue, and lazy, wan- 
dering breezes stir the course it passes 
through. It leads from fields of bud and 
bloom to fields of ripened grain, and over it 
the summer sun moves slowly to its wane. 
‘Along the arches of its days and nights the 
sweethearts stroll away from June’s frivoli- 
ties, communing soul with soul. The har- 
vest moon hangs high above its middle 
spans and sighs because no sweetheart 


leaves the earth to mate it in the skies. 
The katydid, in leafy nooks, its strident 
nocturne sounds to warn the world that 
Jack Frost soon will be upon his rounds. 
All living things step out upon its road- 
way, clear and fair, and with their backs 
turned summerward, they face the autumn 
air, which fills the earth with pleasantness 
and freshens weary ways grown heavy, 
slow and spiritless through heated summer 
days. September, bridge of tears and 
smiles, we stop to wave farewell to sum- 
mer’s charms and turn to greet the au- 


tumn’s golden spell. 
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Our domestic service problem 
in the rough. A jolly, hope- 
ful Scandinavian immigrant 
photographed just after landing 





in New York 


From ‘year to year American 
housewives in ever-increasing 
numbers are “doing their own 
work.” Why this is so really 
is not an individual but a deep- 
seated sociological trouble. 
There are never enough good 
servants to supply the demand, 
and it is certain also that there 
are never enough good, consid- 
erate employers to encourage 
the right kinds of women to 
enter domestic service. The 
serious phases of the whole 
problem are explained, and 
remedies proposed, in the in- 
teresting article beginning on 
the following page 
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- UT I find that, while I am out, my 
B cook and second girl have been 
calmly carrying the latest bocks and 
magazines down into the kitchen, and en- 
joying them. Selma asked me the other 
day if I knew the head of the Domestic 
Service Union in Finland was also a cook, 
and that she sat in the Parliament in her 


own country. The second girl had been’ 


away for a few days, and greeted me with 
a jubilant embrace and kiss on her re- 
turn. I’m sure I don’t know what we’re 
coming to.” ais 

It was at a club meeting in New Jersey, 
where the discussion had centered, as it 
usually does nowadays, on the - servant 
problem. One woman listened smilingly. 

““What did you do about it?” 

“Do? Why, I discharged her, of course. 
She didn’t know her place, that was all. 
But she was really a very good servant.” 

“T think you made a mistake. Mighty 
few girls of today care enough for the 
- woman who hires them to kiss her.”’ 

“But, my dear, after all,’a servant is a 
servant, and you cannot allow them to 

cross the social line.”’ -- Mg. 12.8: 






Yroblem 


By P7olaFotrester 
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Two jolly girls from Finland who are 
specialists in laundry work and are do- 
ing well in this country, thank you 


? 
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“Possibly not. You're pointing at the 
social stigma again. It is just that in- 
definite something that keeps refined, well- 
educated women out of household work as 
a profession. Now, listen.”’ She set her 
teacup down and spoke warmly. ‘I do 
my own work. With only my husband and 
myself in the family, I prefer to. My 
hands perform the identical tasks- that other 
women pay wages for having done. Why 
should there be any more ‘stigma’ attached 
to the woman who performs these tasks for 
another woman for hire than to the house- 
wife who does her own work?” 

“Tt is not the work that is degrading,” 
protested the first woman. “It must be 
the class of women who go into it. You 
simply cannot treat them as equals.”’ 

“And the girls realize it. As they say, 
they are looked down on. And if this is 
so, surely it rests with us women to lift 
the standard of household ‘administration 
and meet the girls half-way.” 

It is this new spirit that is stirring up a 
quickened conscience among women who 
employ help, and is gradually breaking 
down that unseen barrier we call the social 
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line, or rather, the dead 
line, between the woman 
who employs and that other 
woman employed to do house- 
work in her family. It stands 
for a new ideal in domestic rela- 
tions and the needed reorganization 
of a system which rests upon feudal 
servitude. 

“When I say the social stigma should be 
lifted,’ another woman explained, “I do 
not mean that the girls should be welcomed 
into the home circle as intimate friends. 
There are not many home circles the girls 
themselves would care to enter. I heard a 
young Danish girl say at a neighborhood 
club meeting the other night that she would 
not care to be made ‘one of the family’ in 
most of the families she had to work for. 
But what the girls do want and should have 
is freedom from the old law of slavery; yes, 
I mean it—slavery. The person is hired, 
and not the labor of the person. It is the 
labor we pay for, and once that is properly 
performed according to agreement, we have 
no human right to control the lives of those 
who work for us.” 

‘But we are responsible for these girls 


The “Girl” 


A cook and a waitress 
of the most reliable and 


Problem 


so long as they are inmates of our homes,” ~ 
someone answered. 

“Only to the same extent that we are 
responsible for the happiness and welfare 
of all with whom we come in contact. 
When their work is done, they should be 
free to visit friends or relatives, or do as 
they please.” 

‘My girl never finishes her dinner work 
before nine,” said another woman. 

“Then you have no 
right to keep her that 
length of time without 


esteemed Irish type y 
paying her extra.” 


One of the few native Ameri- 
can houseworkers to be found 
in these days. ‘‘ Margaret” 
ts a hired housekeeper. The 
picture at the side is only 
an artist's fancy, and has 
nothing to do with the case. 
The women whose portraits 
are shown are not that kind 


“T never heard of such a thing.” 

“But you will, and soon, too. It’s what 
we're coming to.” 

In 1906 the United States Department of 
Commerce and Labor, in its report on 
women in labor, stated that up to that time 
the domestic problem had been considered 
beneath the dignity of economic research 
and study. It is not that now. Every 
woman’s club of note has its committee on 
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domestic science. Within - the last» few 
years the leading women’s colleges of the 
country have taken it up as part of the 


great world problem in socialand industrial . 


evolution. The “hired girl” has felt the 
trend of the feminist movement as well as 
her sisters in factories and stores, and has 
asked herself the question, “What does this 
mean to me?”’ 

_ The answer has always been a swift one 
before, and without compromise: 
“Nothing. You are a servant.” 

The irl retaliates: “Am I? 
ThenI won't be one any longer. 

I will go and work where I can ° 
have fresh air, fair wages, 
sixty-seven hours ‘a week of 
labor instead of eighty-seven, 
and above all, class recogni- 
tion.” As one girl ex- - 
pressed it to me some 
years ago: . 

“My sister works ina ~-. 
downtown store, and she’s ~ 
ashamed to tell anyone her 
sister works out, so she don’t 
“ask me up when she’s got 
young gentlemen callers, 
and she don’t want me to 
show up at all: And she’s 
only getting five a week, 
and has to pay out four 
and a‘ half for board. I’m 
getting five straight, and 
she makes fun of me.” 

“Tell them you’re work- 
ing as a housekeeper,” I sug- 
gested. 

/ Could) Tr”" Her pretty 
German face fairly shone at 
the idea. “Do you mean 
that they wouldn’t mind that?” she asked. 

It is a very fine line of distinction, so 
faint sometimes that only the mind of the 
girl herself can perceive it, but it is there. 

It is within the past ten years that the 
great domestic unrest has developed into a 
tangible condition. Hordes of young, un- 
trained girls from Poland, Hungary, Swe- 
den, and Ireland have been pouring through 
the ‘ports of entry during that time. The 
steamship companies have been’ ‘doing all in 
their power to encourage immigration. One 
year rivalry brought down the rates of fare 
from Europe to ten dollars for the steerage. 
Then a greenhorn might have been hired 
for from eight to ten dollars a month. 
Today, the same type of girl, newly landed, 






























Housework is natural and 

easy for the hardy women 

of northern European 
countries 
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; speaking no English, will command eighteen 


to twenty dollars. Good wages, almost 
riches judged from the standard of the field 
peasant from middle Europe. Yet there 
aren’t enough girls to go around. It is 
stated officially in New York City that 


_ 90,000 girls are needed at once to supply 


the demand for houseworkers. Where did 
the 107,153 go to that entered the ports in 
IQII, as servants? 
“They scatter after landing,’ stated 
one of the special investigators of the 
Bureau of Industries and Immigra- 
tion. ‘‘The local employment offices 
absorb most of them, or ship them 
to other employment offices 
throughout the country. Are the 
conditions any better than they 
were ten years’ ago when Miss 
Frances Kellor wrote her book on 
‘Out of Work’? I think they are 
just as bad. . Miss Kellor says 
she is sure they are better, that 
she would be most discouraged 
»: after these years'of steady work 
“if they had not improved. 
But it is an absolute fact 
that the perils which sur- 
round the ignorant girl 
who seeks employment 
an employment 
office here in New 
York City are ter- 
rible. We have affi- 
davits constantly 
from girls who 
have been decoyed 
into places and 
robbed of all their 
money, and vir- 
tue likewise— 
yh young, igno- 
- peasant girls. 
women want to 
servant problem, 
to protect the girl 
on her jour- ao from Ellis Island 
into your homes. That is our side of the 
trouble. The employment agent says he is 
guiltless in the matter. Hehasto. He has 
been badly scared by steady prosecution of 
cases in the courts. But even if he does not 
himself send the girl directly to places of ill- 
fame and to families where she is deceived 
and preyed upon, he still connives with 
those who hunt her, and shuts his eyes when 
they come into his place and mix with the 
girls. These conditions are understood and 
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A gang-plank study at Ellis Island. Italian & 
immigrant of the belter type landing in New ® 
York Harbor 


feared in Europe. Parents fear to send 
their daughters over to face them. Provide 
protection for the girls, and honest dealing 
in placing them in situations, and you’ will 
find the immigration figures reaching their 
old height.” 

The Committee of Fourteen, of New 
York City, handles the problem from -a 
different angle. It leaves both the girl and 
the employment agent alone, but goes after 
the person who tries to secure her from the 
agent for any immoral purpose. Investi- 
gators disguised as immigrant girls go out 
from Ellis Island and other points, mingling 
freely with the girls, speaking their own 
languages, trying to find the links between 
the man or woman behind the desk in the 
employment office, and the night hotel or 
house of ill-fame. 

“Why don’t we do something -for the 
girls themselves?” repeated Mr. Whitin, 
secretary of the committee. ‘‘Because we 
are after the cause of the trouble, the man 
in the center of the circle. If he were not 
there to buy the girl, there would be no 
white slave traffic mixed in with your do- 
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mestic problem. Certainly there are dan- 
gers surrounding the domestic class of girls, 
more so than any other class of women 
workers, but it does no good to reach the 
girls themselves. You must find the man 
who is paying for them. A man just came 
in here and told me that 15,000 girls dis- 
appeared last year between New York and 
Chicago. It is believed they went into the 
white slave trade. ,Some of them may 
have been girls who worked in your kitchen 
or that of the woman next door. Maybe 
they didn’t like the conditions; the hard, 
steady work, the confinement, the loneli- 
ness. Maybe they were promised by other 
women—as well as by men—better wages, 
better places in other parts of the 
country. And the father and 
mother back in some little village 
in Europe wonder why Mariska or 
Anna does not write any more. 
“Ves, there should be increased 
vigilance at the ports. of entry, 
and ‘also at the ports of sailing. 
Agents of the traffic ply steadily 
in the cities and villages abroad, 
and help the girls to come here 
with promises of employment. 
There should be better em- 
_ ployment offices, better im- 
migrant homes, better every- 
thing; but we are after only 
the man who is after the girl, 
= and we get him.” 
“Our share in the work lies with the girl 
herself,” said Miss Terry, head of the 
Y. W. C. A. Bureau of Immigration in New 
York City. ‘We try to get at her, as it 
were, during her first year here. It is the 
most dangerous and trying time for her. 
She cannot speak our language; she knows 
nothing whatever of conditions which she 
must face. She is at the mercy of anyone 
who cares to take advantage of her. — 

“So far our work is only a year and a 
half old. We hope to extend it year by 
year until it covers pretty well every point 
in the girl’s welfare. Of course we do not 
aim at the domestic girl any more than the 
factory worker, or girl without a trade. It 
is any girl who needs help. But in studying 
the domestic side, I think that loneliness is 
the strongest factor for evil during the first 
year here. In Europe, community life is 
strong. Yet most of the girls come here 
alone, to a new world. If they are lucky 
enough to escape all the dangers of landing 
and falling into the hands of dishonest 
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runners, immoral surroundings in lodgings, 
etc., they may secure a sittation from one of 
the immigrant homes or honest agencies. 
“The next step in progress that the girl 
makes is to land in an apartment, large or 
small, sanitary: or not, according to the 
neighborhood. She has no chance to look 
the place over and make a choice. She is 
not asked or told what her specific duties 
are. She simply takes the place. Her life 
is bound by those walls. Perhaps she can 
look out of her kitchen win- 
dow into a ‘well’ and nod 
good-morning to 
another girl. She 
may call down the 
dumb-waiter to the 
butcher or grocer 
boy for company. 
“That girl -al-- 
most dies of loneli- 
ness during her first 
year. What does _ 
she care about 
economic progress, 
or her own ad- 
vance as a house- 
hold worker? She 
wants freedom. 
She wants to leave 
her place at night 
when her work is 
done, and go to the 
little group of her 
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That many colored girls 
still make excellent ser- 
vants cannot be denied. 
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nomic problems and immigration laws, wom- 
en who could post the girls on what they 
will have to face here. As it is, the girls 
fear Ellis Island and the laws more than 
they do the employment office or lodging- 
house. They should be taught that it is 
not a prison, but the gateway where there 
are hands stretched out to help them in 
the right way if they only realize it. 

“Each girl must have the address of the 

family she is going to. These addresses 
are not investigated. There is 
one of the gaps in the sys- 
tem. Before a girl is al- 
lowed to leave the cus- 
tody of the government, 
it should be definitely 
known where she is going, 
not merely by looking at an 
address on a slip of paper, 
but by personal knowledge. 
Before our friendly visitors 
can reach. her, the girl has 
sometimes completely van- 
ished, and we find that 
even the address given 
is wrong.” 

Miss Tathum, Sec- 
retary of the New 
York Yo We Go As 
and formerly of Los 

Angeles, told of the 
only club of domestic 

* workers which seems 
to have solved its 


own people. 
“Almost every 
section in South- 
ern Europe has its 
representative 
neighborhood 
group here in 
New York. We 











This boy seems to think that 
“Lovey,” his maid, is all right 
The lower portrait is of a 
Slovak girl. Large numbers 
from the Slovakian and 
other northern Hungarian 
regions have become ser- 
vants in this country dur- 
mg recent years . 


own problem in its 
own way. Itisa 
splendid model 
for other girls. 
Miss Tathum 
said: } 
“We found 


are trying to reach 
the girl through these groups. 

“Our friendly visitors, as they are 
called, secure the addresses of families or 
friends given by the girls themselves at Ellis 
Island. They follow these up, locate the girl, 
report anything wrong, if found, but other- 
wise try to make the girl feel that she is not 
alone, that we are her friends, and will help 
her. We have neighborhood classes where 
the girls are taught English by their own 
native teachers. After that come classes 
in cooking, laundry work, sewing, etc. 

“There should be government officers on 
the ships carrying immigrants, women who 
understand human nature as well as eco- 





that the girls 
who were 

doing house- 
hold work in Los Angeles did not mingle 
well with the other girls in our club work. 
I suggested leaving them alone. If they 
cared to join in with us we would wel- 
come them, and if not, we would let them 
do as they wished. And they certainly 
succeeded. They worked together and 
saved up nine hundred dollars and built a 
little seashore cottage near Los Angeles. 
It is called the Hermosa Club, and all the 
members are houseworkers, just ‘hired 
girls,’ as you call them here in the East. 
They have a charmingly furnished home 
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where a girl who is out of work may spend 
a couple of weeks and rest. . If a member is 
ill, she is sent there and cared for. I re- 
member two girls who were sent back to 
their homes in Norway because of illness 
and homesickness. Another girl spent the 
last days of her life there, well cared for, 
after it was known her illness was hopeless. 
The girls talked it over together, and some 
thought a death would cast a shadow over 
their little clubhouse, but the majority 
ruled, and I think the girls are happier 
knowing that they were able to give 


relief and: comfort to one of their club. yi§ 


“Tf other girls in other towns would 
join forces in such a movement I 
think it would do away with the 
cry for companionship and enter- 
tainment that goes up from the 
domestic worker. And after the 
club was formed, I could see the 
pride and esprit de corps, if I 
may call it that, among the 
girls. They were better work- 
ers because of the club spirit.” 

Now Europe is ahead of America in 
handling the situation, so far as business 
methods go. In the social status of the 
girl, she is behind us. There the 
houseworker is absolutely the 
servant. But industrially 
she is recognized as an eco- 
nomic unit, and is_ pro- 
tected through the use of 
- service books, certificates 
of excellence, and courts 
of domestic service. 

Yet wages there are 
fully 50 per cent. less 
than here. In Russia 
a servant girl receives 
from three to five dol- 
larsamonth. Here she 


asks that much per a 


week. There her time is absolutely at th 
disposal of her mistress. It is her actual 
person that is hired, the same as in any 
ancient form of bondage, and she has no 
rights, 

The swing of the domestic pendulum is 
from Russia to Japan. On the Pacific 
Coast here, when a Chinese or Japanese 
servant enters your employ every point is 
made clear. He has a contract with you, 
stating at what hour his services begin and 
when they end. If he agrees to answer the 
door bell at eight o’clock, not one minute 
earlier will he respond. If he agrees to do 
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your cooking for you, the dinner will not 
be on the table unless you provide a boy to 
peel vegetables; etc. You should. have 
stated in your contract that you desired him 
to peel the vegetables. But he will never 
leave you without help. He may not like’ 
you or your ways, and then you may find 
a strange Japanese or Chinaman preparing 
your breakfast for you any morning, but 
you may rest absolutely on 
vour faith in him. It is 
; part of the unwritten 
code of domestic 
honor among the 
Orientals, and one 
which might well 
be incorporated 
into any trades 
unionism of 
domestics of 
other lands. 
In Germany 


the law gives 

An Italian 9g girl ample 
woman of Al- + otection 

banian orGreek P pasa s 

ancestry, as she b ut it like- 

arrived in this Wise holds 

country her to her 


place and 
guards against any tempera- 
mental capriciousness. 
Having duly registered 
her, her mistress must 
take out an “old age” 
book for her, and see that 
insurance stamps are en- 
tered every week therein. 
She must also take out a 
small sickness and accident 
insurance that will give the 
girl hospital care if she 
needs it. 

On the other hand, the girl 
herself must give fifteen days’ notice, the 
same as she has a right to receive. If she 
leaves before that time, she will be brought 
back by the police, and made to finish her 
term of service. Because of these regula- 
tions, there are serenity and openness about 
the relations of mistress and maid in the 
Fatherland that are impossible here, where 
the maid has no economic standing, and 
where she is at the mercy of her employer’s 
temper or caprice. 

Miss Grace Abbott, Director of the Im- 
migrants’ Protective League of Chicago, 
stated that she certainly would not agree 
with the economic researchers who claim 


> 


. 
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that the domestic worker is protected by 
her home environment. 

“The percentage of immorality among 
domestic servants is enormous,” Miss 
Abbott says, “‘and can be accounted for by 
the isolation of their lives, and the fact that 
such a girl, because she does not live with 
her own group as the factory girl does, is 
therefore free from the sort of social control 
which criticism of our own group exerts over 
any of us. ° 

““We have found that housework, espe- 
cially for the eastern European girl, offers 
many difficulties, because the better class of 
homes do not 
know the girl 
from eastern Eu- 
ropeasthey dothe 
girl from Scan- 
dinavia and Ger- 
many, and there- 
fore hesitate to | 
employ them. | 
Many of them 
have had no 
housekeeping ex- 
perience, and do 
not make desir- 
able servants in 
good homes. 
There are ‘cases 
where the mis- 
tresses in the 
poorer homes 
protect the girl 
and teach her, but 
it often happens 
otherwise.” 

Miss Abbott, 
with Miss Ad- 
dams of Hull 
House, has been 
lending all 
the sup- 
port of the 
League to 
the passage 
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Scotch lassies make 
excellent nurses and 
are generally intelli- 
gent and steady in 
all kinds of domestic 


of the ten- Service 
hour law in 
Tllinois. While this law does not 


aim at the houseworkers, it is a movement 
toward their relief, as it provides for the 
ten-hour day for girls in restaurants and 
hotels, scrubwomen, dishwashers, and pan- 
trywomen. 

“We should really have Courts of Do- 
mestic Service here,’ said Miss Mary 
Dreier, president of the Woman’s Trades 
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Union League. “In Norway the municipal 
bureaus help greatly. There, twice a year, 
the women and girls meet. The bureau is 
open only one week. A regular contract is 
drawn up and signed before a magistrate, 
protecting the rights of both parties. The 
maid must be assured of a comfortable bed 
and room, good, wholesome food, and 
prompt, regular payment of wages. In: 
return she must perform her duties faith- 
fully and regularly, and be honest and 
obedient. 

“Does it not make one long for such peace 
of mind? Even if there is friction, the 
parties cannot break the con- 
tract until the time agreed on. 
Then they must go before a 
magistrate to state their griev- 
ances. ; 

“T should like to see fifty 
young college women take hold 
of the problem and work it out 
to a solution,’’ Miss Dreier con- 
tinued. ‘‘Find out what ex- 
actions are made by the house- 
wives, wherein the girls are to 
blame, and whether women 
would entertain the plan of 
hiring trained domestic scien- 
tists, paying them wages fitted 
to their experience, the same 
as is done with trained nurses. 
But just as the trained nurse 
would not permit interference, 
no more would a woman 

who had passed a full 

course in household 
science permit an 
untrained and dic- 
tatorial em- 
ployer to tell 
her to do 
something 
she knew was 
wrong. It 
would be hard 
for housewives 
to grasp that, 
would it not? 

“Another 
thing: how can 
we preach sani- 
tary methods to a girl when in most apart- 
ments and small houses her room is a mere 
dark closet next to the kitchen? I am sorry 
for the girl herself while trying to labor 
under present conditions. Investigation 
has proved that many women in other 
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fields of labor would gladly enter domestic 
service if it were not for that very word, if 
it were not indeed a service, something 
menial that is looked down on by other 
workers, 

“The girls here are slow to realize what 
unionism means to them, but they are 
learning. There 
is threatened a 
general strike 
among servant girls 
of Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark 
unless — stringent 
reforms are catried 
out. Frau Thinn, 
judge of the High 
Court, stated terms 
for the women, and 
these would form 
an excellent basis 
in this country for 
a domestic union.” 

The girls de- 
manded first, abo- 
~lition of all forms 
of work between 
the hours of 9 P.M. 
and 7 A.M. Sec- - 
ond, extra pay- 
ment for work 
done between 
times. Third, one 
afternoon a week 
free, and the entire 
day every second Sunday; and mini- 
mum holiday of two weeks each 
year, wages to be paid as usual. 
Fourth, gradual increase of 
wages in accordance with serv- 
ices performed. Yes, and serv- 
ants’ rooms to be sunlit, warm, 
and comfortable. 
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““A domestic worker should not live in the 
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family where she works,” Miss Dreier 
urged. ‘‘She should have her specified 
hours of labor and go to her home when 
she is through, free to have her own friends, 
and live her own life. And this will surely 
come. Every branch of industrial labor is 
affected by the progress of others, and do- 
mestic service is but one branch of 
the great social evolution of our 
times. It is working out its own 
answef.” 

It surely is. All 
present-day move- 
ments for the im- 
provement of do- 
mestic conditions 
tend to the one 
solution. Above ali, the domestic 
problem rests on personal relations. 
It is bound to. It is all very well 
to call the girl in the kitchen, 
or the maid in the upper 

part of the house, the 


Highly intelligent and 
efficient are the women 
of Denmark that have 
been coming to us in 
recent years. This 
, one is a chambermaid, 
and a good one 


wife’s ‘‘clerk.’’ She is 
more than that. She is 
the wife’s associate, 


many times her most 
constant companion. 
Those two cannot 
live together amic- 
ably, peacefully, un- 
jess. therewisc.a 
straight business 
basis to work upon, 
unless the girl un- 
derstands exactly 
what her duties 
are, and knows 
they do not rest 
on the caprice of her 
employer, who is too 
often ignorant of the 
business of home 
mangement. 


a 











Editor’s Note—The effort to organize domestic service, to put it on a business basis, is 


increasing. 


While the experiments thus far have not met with success, they have 


demonstrated the impracticability of some theories, and have helped to point the way 
toward a working plan. An earnest study of the situation is being made by women of large 
ability and influence, with the promise of concerted endeavor, possibly on a national 
scale, later on. Goop HousEKEEPING will keep its readers informed of the progress. 

One of the most interesting and significant of recent enterprises on behalf of domestic 
servants and their employers in this country is the club for maids at Vassar College, with 
its roomy and attractive clubhouse, and its varied activities, carried on by both students 
and alumnez. A very complete and fully illustrated article descriptive of the Vassar ex- 


periment, from the pen of one who has had a large hand in its development, will appear 
in an early issue of this magazine. 


Sex Hygiene in the Public Schools 


Reasons Why Children, Girls in Particular, Should Not be Taught 
These Subjects in the Class Room 


By A. Mother 
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Through the Mothers’ Club, this writer declares, instruction in 
these delicate matters should filter down to sensitive young girls. 


HE fundamental error of the vast 
majority of those who write upon 
_ educational subjects is that they 
deal with the theoretical and not with the 
actual child; and furthermore they speak of 
the child as though he were an unvarying 
type, while every mother will tell you 
that no two children are alike even in the 
same family. But the educator scorns the 
mother and her homely wisdom not learned 
in colleges nor marked by Latin degrees. 
The issue of the Journal of Education for 
March 21, 1912, urges that ‘teachers, super- 


intendents,physicians, preachers and special- * 


ists should express themselves frankly’ upon 
the subject of sex hygiene, but makes.no 
mention of the mother. Yet, as a matter of 
actual fact, might not the mother be able to 
throw at least a ray of light upon the sub- 
ject of the real child, and has not shea right 
to have a voice in the matter of the educa- 
tion of the child she has borne for the state? 

No one will dispute that a certain amount 
of knowledge of the laws of life and reproduc- 
tion are essential, though there may be a dif- 
ference of opinion as to how much of the 
physician’s special knowledge and training 
should be given to the non-scientific mind. 
But there are serious objections to teaching 
this subject in our schools. One is that 
such subjects should not be given to pupils 
en masse. 

The mother who has lived nearest to her 
children, who has kept the closest confidence 
between them and herself, will tell you that 
where the deepest problems of their lives 
were confronted, she took each child alone. 
She will add that she carefully chose the 
occasion when, with all the holy tact of 
motherlove, she gently, tenderly led up to 
that most sacred moment between mother 
and child. And this is the only way such 
instruction should be given, especially to 
girls. The earnest mother will tell you she 
approached the hour with prayer and most 
searching, sympathetic study of the particu- 
lar nature with which she had to deal, and 
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that with no two children did she use the 
same method. “There is a time for all 
things,” and it is inadvisable to give such 
instruction out of season. 

It will be objected that all mothers are not . 
of the earnest type, and that the badly — 
trained or neglected child is in the school. 
All the more reason why such teaching 
should not be class-instruction. The child 
that is already tainted is there—though not, 
Iam thankful to state, in the numbers that © 


the would-be reformer would have us be- 
‘lieve—and-that child sits beside the pure, 


mother-trained child. Heretofore there has 
been a certain restraint among them, but in 
attending such classes together, the pure 
child) willbe forced to hear the whispered 
comment and vile deduction of the impure. 
Any child will tell you, if you can get its con- 
fidence, that there is always more or less 
murmured comment upon the lesson, which 
no disciplinarian has ever been able to over- 
come, though he may think he has. 

Can you imagine the horror of such a situ- 
ation? Is the carefully reared child of a 
modest, sensitive nature to be sacrificed to 
the already degraded child? Ifsome means 
could be contrived to deal individually with 
the child in need of reformation, that would 
be a thing quite different. 

The scientific mind fails utterly to realize 
how different is its attitude from that of 
more common intellects. If a rare type 
among men, it is doubly so among women. 
And an attempt to instill advanced scientific 
subjects into utterly unscientific minds is the 
wildest waste of time; more, it may be act- 
ually injurious. Mothers have brought to 
me complaints of the methods of the anti- 
tuberculosis crusade based upon this fact. 
The following true incidents, out of many, 
will illustrate. 


Danger in “Symptom” Study 


A sensitive, imaginative child, of wholly 
unscientific mind, became so wrought upon 
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by studying the symptoms of tuberculosis 
detailed in the lectures that he became 
obsessed with the idea that he had the dis- 
ease, actually worrying himself into a slight 
loss of flesh and the disturbed condition of 
digestion and liver which many mothers 
know is possible in certain children. A 
slight hemorrhage of the nose confirmed his 
diagnosis, and the mother then had on her 
hands a hysterical child in a high fever. 

In another neighborhood, the children had 
quite a ‘fashion of symptoms” and watched 
each other closely to see who could show the 
most indications of the much talked of 
‘white plague.”’ Another child, a dainty 
little girl, was so nauseated at the sight of 
the disease-picturing lantern slides that she 
came home to the noon dinner violently ill, 
vomiting at the sight of food, and suffered 
severe headache all the afternoon. None of 
these children showed abnormal conditions. 
Under ordinary instruction they were 
bright, healthy children,.but not of the type 
of mind suited to such instruction. 

The awful clinical pictures showing the 
sufferer and part of the body ravaged by dis- 
ease should not be forced upon sensitive, 
emotional young girls. This is true of the 
teachings upon tuberculosis, but it will be 
even more serious when it comes to the pro- 
posed sex teachings. 

By some curious oversight, all the writers 
upon this question overlook the fact that 
there is a side to the subject that is neither 
physical nor mental, a side that is distinctly 
emotional and spiritual, and it is this emo- 
tional and spiritual side that will most ap- 
peal to youth. Never will they be able 
to regard this subject as they do Latin 
and mathematics. Nature herself férbids. 
However dry and matter-of-fact scientists 
may claim to have made it, youth must ever 
see it through the rosy warmth of the emo- 
tions and the golden glow of the spirit. The 
earnest reformer could work no greater dis- 
aster to his country than to rob sex of the 
tenderness of the emotions and the purity of 
the spirit. 

There is grave danger of presenting this 
matter in such a way as to shock or disgust 
a young girl, and even cause her to regard 
the whole subject with abhorrence; for here 
again will come in that emotional element 
which is so persistently overlooked, and 
which is so vital a thing to humanity. Let 
us remember that this is a question of hu- 
manity, not of beasts and microbes. The 
problems of animals are not identical with 


Sex Hygiene in the Public Schools 


those of man, and can only serve as instruc- 
tion up to a certain point. There is some- 
thing more to ‘man than his physical body, 


‘and we can not breed him as we do horses 


and hogs. To the clean-hearted man sex is 
sanctified by love. 

It is not advisable for the welfare of our 
race that our future mothers, at the time 
when they are most sensitive, most impres- 
sionable, should have all the vileness of the 
lowest side of humanity disclosed to them. 
Yet this is the very thing proposed by some 
of the literature upon the subject. 

In one of the largest high schools in 
America the experiment of teaching sex 
hygiene is being tried under the most favor- 
able circumstances; that is, the work is not 
compulsory, is given to special classes of 
older pupils, and the teacher for the girls is a 
physician who is a fine type of woman. Yet 
the teachers deplore the effect upon the girls. 
There is a marked change in their attitude 
toward the boys,:a painful consciousness 
closely bordering upon shame. Some of the 
girls have had hysterics, and one fainted. 
Delicate indeed should be the touch that is 
laid upon the tremulous heart of the young 
girl. 


Modesty is Purely American 


We are told that the mystery, the reti- 
cence with which this subject is surrounded, 
is all wrong. The mystery is not of the 
making of man. Nature enshrouded sex in 
a mystery that the surgeon’s scalpel, the 
student’s penetration, shall never lay bare. 
As for the reticence—yes, Americans are 
reticent upon such matters. The Germans, 
to whom we are directed as an example, 
because such instruction is already in their 
schools, are certainly free from any such 
restraint. Indeed, the more one travels in 
Europe, the more fixed becomes the convic- 
tion that modesty is a thing purely, solely, 
entirely American. 

Immodesty and immorality are not one 
and the same, but they are too closely re- 
lated for even the milder sister to be pleasant 
company, and the immodesty of Europe is 
distinctly shocking to an American, while 
the morals of Germany are not superior, 
but much inferior, to those of America. 
Womanhood, especially, is held in much 
lighter esteem. It is true, as I realized very 
keenly while traveling with two of my chil- 
dren last summer, that there is a special 
deference and respect shown the mother that 


A Mother 


is not so obvious in our country, but it is 
simply the recognition of the economic 
value of the producer of soldiers by the 
“great military powers.’’ Motherhood is 
valued as a service to the state, but woman- 
hood, apart from maternity, is shown 
neither respect nor consideration. Nor is 
the European woman developed to the 
ability of realizing her true position. Not- 
withstanding her freedom from reticence, 
and despite sex instruction in schools, the 
immorality of Germany is giving grave con- 
cern to her statesmen and physicians. 

As for the teaching of biology and medical 
branches producing morality, the medical 
student is an eloquent answer. While he 
usually does ‘settle down,” would anyone 
seriously maintain that physicians, as a 
class, are any more moral than lawyers, 
teachers or any other group of men holding 
responsible positions in life? Are physi- 
cians ever vulgar? Do they hold higher 
ideals upon sex questions than teachers or 
preachers? Are there no physicians who 
hold that continence is harmful and teach a 
different code of morals for men and women? 
Is it a thing unknown for a physician to 
stray from the straight and narrow path? 
Do you know any physician to whom you 
would be unwilling for your child to go for 
guidance in this matter? Do you know any 
physician who, through extreme material- 
ism, has come to actual sensualism? Do 
you know any physician who confuses the 
thing that is right with the thing that is 
expedient? Do they even agree among 
themselves upon the moral question (or 
upon any other question for that matter)? 


Teach Sex in the Mothers’ Club 


The school is not the place for teaching 
sex hygiene, but the Mothers’ Club would 
be the place. Only, do come before the 
mother in a practical way. The scientist is 
so seldom a good lecturer or teacher for the 
average, non-scientific audience. 
I have talked with some of the 
mothers who have attended 
lectures of this nature. They 
came away horrified, disgusted, 
but not practically im- 
pressed; nor did they 
seem to have received the 
idea that the matter had 
any connection between 
them or their duty. To 
give such a talk to the 
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mothers in the same way as it would be 
given to a body of medical students is a _ 
waste of time. To present the fact is one 
thing, to deduce instruction and moral 
guidance is another. Moreover, some 
mothers will need to be told not merely 
what to do, but how to do it. 

Help the mother to understand that the 
matter is not merely a subject to be sud- 
denly discussed at puberty, but that it must 
be gradually instilled from the first moment 
that the baby becomes conscious of and 
curious about his little body; that the 
knowledge should not be given all at once, . 
but bit by bit as the child develops; that 
sexual morality is the base of all wholesome 
life, and cannot be suddenly produced at any 
certain period, but is gradually developed 
through the emotions, the spirit and the 
will. 

Let the mother understand the physical 
exuberance of young manhood, and that 
physical labor and athletics are better than 
“purity”? books. Indeed, some of these 
so-called purity books, especially those that 
take the most awful instances of depravity 
from medical and legal records and put them 
in the form of a romance, are eminently un- 
fit to be read by young or old. 

It would be difficult to find in the world’s 
literature anything more salacious than cer- 
tain novels put forth—alas that one should 
have to say it!—by a woman. A well 
meaning woman, no doubt, but fearfully- 
misguided. It would be impossible, in an 
article like this, even to outline the plot of 
one of these in particular, so vile and revolt- 
ing is it; yet this is ‘‘purity”’ literature, in- 
dorsed by a certain woman’s organization, 
and by ‘‘reformers,”’ for circulation among 
young people. 

In dealing with this subject one must be 
simple, one must be wholesome, one must be 
true. Any abnormal view of the matter is 
bad. There is another class of theorists 
who would make of our girls prudes and 
Puritans, and that is almost 
equally bad for the race. 

I have given especial consider- 
ation to the young girl because 
she will be most disastrously 
affected by any mistake 
in the matter. And never 
in the history of our coun- 
try have our young girls 
stood in such need of pro- 
tection and careful guid- 
ance as now. 


All of the articles in this department are written or 
indorsed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, who writes for this magazine exclusively. 
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The Coca Cola Controversy 


The Facts and Dr. Wiley’s Opinion, Together with a Talk on the 
Drugging of Soft Drinks 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


drinks, as those containing harmless 

flavoring matters, fruit juices, sugar, 
and pure carbonated water, beverages to 
which caffein has been added must be ex- 
cluded from this category. There are so 
many of them on the market that they may 
be grouped in a class by themselves, as 
caffeinated beverages. 

One of the prevailing features of nomen- 
clature connected with such beverages is an 
effort to imitate, in some way, the name of 
one of the most successful individual prod- 
ucts of the type—in fact, it may be said al- 
most the first of the type. Not only is the 
ending ‘‘ola” musical, agreeable to the ear, 
but it suggests, also, a type or character of 
beverage the fame of which is already estab- 
lished, and doubtless by such imitation the 
makers of the later beverages hope to gain a 
degree of commercial success. 

This is not the place to discourse on the 
impropriety of such imitative names. The 
Coca Cola Company is amply able to pro- 
tect its trade mark and trade rights in its 
name. I think, however, it is only just to 
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ee) to the definition of soft 


say that all such imitations are in them- 
selves unethical and immoral. Whenever a 
person seeks gain on the reputation of an- 
other, or wherever an article of commerce 
endeavors to find an abode by imitating 
in some way any other successful article, 
the principles of justice and morality are 
offended. I am therefore in entire sym- 
pathy with the efforts of the Coca Cola 
Company to maintain its trade rights 
against infringements of this kind. 

Caffein is a product of tropical and sub- 
tropical plants. Chemically, it belongs to 
what the physiologists call the xanthin group. 
It is sometimes called trimethyl xanthin. 
The principal alkaloid that exists in cocoa 
and chocolate is theobromin, or dimethyl xan- 
thin. All of these bodies are intimately 
related to purin, which, in its turn, is closely 
related to uric acid. The caffein which ap- 
pears in tea is sometimes called thein. It 
is, however, chemically and physiologically 
identical with the alkaloid in coffee. Tea 
leaves contain, usually, a somewhat larger 
average per cent. of caffein than do coffee 
beans, but the reverseis true of the beverages. 


. 
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Caffein is found also in the kola nut 
and in the maté yerba, which grows exten- 
sively in Paraguay, and is used in that 
country as tea is in this. It is the ex- 
tract of the coca leaf that yields cocain. In 
order to prevent confusion it may be well 
to say that the coca leaf (Erythroxylum coca) 
yielding cocain is of an entirely different fam- 
ily from the cacao tree (Theobroma cacao) 
which yields cocoa and chocolate. 


Caffein Responsible for Nervousness 


The effects of the excessive use of coffee, 
tea, and other natural caffein beverages 
are well known. Although the caffein is 
combined in these beverages naturally, and 
they are as arule taken at mealtime, which 
mitigates the effects of the caffein, they are 
recognized by everyone as tending to pro- 
duce sleeplessness, and often indigestion, 
stomach disorders, and a condition which, 
for lack of a better term, is described as 
nervousness. It has been suggested that 
these effects are brought about by other 
constituents in tea and coffee than caffein, 
but the fact that when caffein is extracted 
from these bodies and administered in a pure 
state, similar phenomena are produced, 
shows that the evil effects noted are due 
particularly to the alkaloid caffein itself. 

There is quite universal agreement among 
experimenting hygienists and physicians 
that a stimulating effect on both muscle 
and brain action is produced by caffein, 
but there is a very wide difference of opinion 
among experts as to whether it is desirable 
to produce this effect. The almost uni- 
versal use of these beverages shows, at least, 
that they do not produce very serious 
lesions. The combined effect, however, of 
caffein, nicotin, and dis- 
tilled alcohol has un- 
doubtedly done much to 
produce the large num- 
ber of neurotics found in 
the world today, and 
possibly may have some 
direct connection with 


There is quite universal 
agreement that a stimu- 
lating effect is produced 
by caffein, but there is a 
wide difference of opin- 
ton among experts as to 
whether it is desirable 
to produce this effect 












the prevalence of nervous diseases, melan- 
cholia, and insanity. 

The feeling of drowsiness after a full 
meal will be admitted, I believe, by almost 
everyone to be a natural condition inci- 
dental to the proper conduct of digestion. 
If we grant this as a postulate, then we are 
forced to admit that the use of tobacco, or 
coffee, or tea, or whisky, to such an extent as 
to drive away this natural feeling must be 
an interference with the normal conditions. 
A continued interference with normal con- 
ditions cannot be regarded as beneficial. 


Adding Caffein to Synthetic Beverages 


While we may, and probably shall, con- 
tinue to tolerate the use of coffee and tea 
without any serious effort to restrict it, ex- 
cept by the teaching of hygiene and sound 
sanitation, we ought not to close our eyes 
to the dangers of extending the use of caffein 
beyond those beverages in which it naturally 
occurs. In the commerce in caffein-produc- 
ing plants there is a large amount of waste 
incident to manufacture and transportation, 
which is now utilized for the purpose of pro- 
ducing caffein in the form of a pure drug. 
Large quantities of the drug are manufac- 
tured in this and other countries from tca 
sweepings, that is, the residue of broken cr 
shattered fragments of tea incident to its 
handling. 

Caffein has a legitimate place among 
therapeutic agents, and in combination 
(especially with citric acid) it is often pre- 
scribed by physicians. That it should be 
sold promiscuously, when added to. bever- 
ages, is quite a different matter. Realizing 
the effects which it produces upon the 
nerves, and the further fact that it under- 
goes very 
iettet.ise 
change in 





the body (that is, it is in no sense a 
food), its restriction to products in which 
it occurs naturally seems to be demanded 
by the sound laws of ethics and of 
hygiene. 

With a view to restricting the use of 
caffein to the products in which it naturally 
occurs, the United States Department of 
Agriculture instituted proceedings under 
the provisions of the Food and Drugs Act 
against Coca Cola, the widest known bever- 
age in the synthetic caffeinated class, to 
secure an intervention against its inter- 
state commerce. It was charged in the 
libel that: 

“Said product contained an added in- 
gredient, caffein, which was and is a poison- 
ous ingredient, and might have rendered 
and may render said food product injurious 
to health. 

‘Said product contained an added ingre- 
dient, caffein, which was a deleterious in- 
gredient, and may render or might have 
rendered said food product injurious to 
health. 

“Said food product had been mixed, col- 
ored, powdered, coated or stained, whereby 
damage or inferiority was concealed.”’ 

It was further charged that it was mis- 
branded in that it was represented as coca 
cola, indicating that it was a product made 
of coca and cola, when in point of fact the 
quantities of coca and cola therein were in- 
significant and negligible. 

The actual composition of the shipment 
of Coca Cola syrup involved in the trial is 
shown by the following data: 
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Caffein (grains per fluid ounce)........ 0.92 to 1.30 
Phosphoric acid (per cent.) .......... 0.26 to 0.30 
Sugar (otal percent.) ee eres 48.86 to 58.00 
Alcohol (per cent. by volume)......... 0.90 to 1.27 
Caramel, glycerin, lime juice, essential 

oils, and ‘plant extractiveins s--ne 72 a2 Traces 
Water (percent) 32a a. eee eae 34.00 to 41.00 


This syrup is diluted in making the bever- 
age, of course, but the amount used may 
vary with the demand of the customer and 
the will of the person serving it. Ten cups 
of black coffee analyzed varied from 1.25 
to 2.93 grains of caffein, averaging 1.87 
grains per cup. Dr. Charles A. Crampton, 
former chemist of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, testified: “In 1902, while con- 
nected with the federal government, I 
analyzed samples of Coca Cola syrup 
and detected the presence of cocain. It 
also contained 1.6 per cent. caffein.” Coca 
Cola thus appears to contain less caffein 
than does black coffee, but in the coffee 
caffein is natural, while in the former its 
character is open to question. 

In addition to this, it was let out by one 
of the witnesses for the defendant that in 
the original manufacture of Coca Cola 
the unexhausted coca leaves were employed, 
thus necessarily introducing into the prod- 
uct an amount of cocain equivalent to that 
which would be extracted from the leaves 
during the process of manufacture. How- 
ever, Mr. John S. Candler, a witness 
for the defendant in the trial, testified 
as follows: “It (Coca Cola) contained 
no cocain at any time as far as I know.” 

The two points which were established by 
the evidence, however, are, that at first the 
unexhausted coca leaves were used for mak- 
ing the product, and subsequent to the 
time of Dr. Crampton’s examination, in 
1902, the use of the débris in the shape 
of exhausted coca leaves re- 
sulting from the manufacture 
of cocain was begun. The 

degree of exhaus- 
tion is so perfect 
that no trace of 
cocain is found in 
the Coca Cola 
syrup at the pres- 
ent day. If, how- 
ever, by some ac- 


A number of the experts who 
testified as to the harmlessness of 
caffein had formerly expressed 

_ different opinions 
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cident a complete exhaustion of the cocain 
should fail to take place, then naturally 
cocain would reappear in the product. 

A fifty-seven-page abstract of the testi- 
mony given at the trial has been issued by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, as Notice of Judgment No. 1455, and 
can be obtained by applying to the Depart- 
ment. 


One Side of the Case 


John Witherspoon, M.D., professor of 
medicine at Vanderbilt University and pres- 
ident-elect of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, bears witness against Coca Cola as 
follows: 


It is a heart stimulant. I think that one glass of 
Coca Cola, containing the amount of caffein it is 
shown by Mr. Fuller’s analysis to contain, would 
have very little effect more than as a mild stimulant, 
but it is the continued use that has the serious effect. 
It would affect the nervous system, making the 
user very nervous by its action upon the brain and 
spinal cord, overstimulating the reflexes; stimulating 
directly the centers. My experience with Coca 
Cola shows that continued users of it are seriously 
impaired in digestion. Young people soon form the 
habit of taking Coca Cola and take sometimes 8, ro, 
I5, or 20 drinks a day. Some become extremely 
nervous, weak, and the heart becomes rapid and 
irregular. They really look like morphine habitués, 
so far as their efforts to control it are concerned. 

I have treated probably thirty or forty patients 
afflicted with the Coca Cola habit during the last four 
or five years. I have had three cases in the hospital 
that I have treated to break off the habit. As they 
gave up the habit their health improved. I have 
thought that the habitual use of Coca Cola im- 
paired their digestion. I regard Coca Cola as habit- 
forming; one glass creates a demand for 
another because it stimulates the user and 
makes him feel better; then, when its 
effect wears off, the reaction is one of de- 
pression, and he gets very nervots and 
seemingly cannot do without it very well. 


Dr. Louis LeRoy, of the Uni- 
versity of Memphis, testified that 
Coca Cola has a 
tendency to be 
habit -forming. 
Caffein was de- 
clared by William 
F. Boos, chemist 
and pharmacol- 
ogist at the 
Massachusetts 
General Hos- 
pital, to be “‘de- 
cidedly dele- 
terious.” Tes- 
timony to the 


harmfulness of Coca Cola was given by 
Dr. J. H. Musser, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Dr. S. Solis-Cohn, consult- 
ing physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital 
for the Insane, and physician to the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital, pointed out the 
ill effects of caffein, as did several other 
noted men. 


The Other Side of the Case 


In behalf of the Coca Cola - Company 
testimony was given by a number of wit- 
nesses. Dr. V. C. Vaughan, dean of the 
medical department of the University of 
Michigan, testified in part as follows: 


Whether caffein is a poison or not depends on the 
amount given and the avenue of administration— 
how it is given... . 

I am of opinion that Coca Cola syrup, taken in the 
form of a beverage in proportion to one ounce of 
syrup tosixor seven ounces of carbonated water, taken 
five or six times in the course of a day would not 
produce injurious effects. I have no doubt it would 
be stimulating to the brain and muscles, and to 
some extent, possibly, the kidneys slightly, but such 
stimulation would be normal... . 

Because a certain drug does not produce an ob- 
servably harmful effect does not at all prove that it 
is not deleterious. Even one or one and a half grains 
of caffein may prove harmful to many persons, and 
T have no doubt there are many people who should 
not take caffein at all. I would prohibit caffein alto- 
gether to children under seven years of age, and even 
above that age there may be some, and no doubt 
there are many, to whom it should not be given. 


In like vein was the testimony of Dr. 
P. A. Wesener, formerly pro- 
fessor of chemistry 
in the medical de- 
partment of the 
University of Illi- 
nois;= Dr. = Cork 
Chandler, who for 















Shall the interests of a 
* few millionaires be para- 
mount to the welfare of 
the whole country? 
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eleven years was president of the Board of 
Health of New York; Dr. Hobart Amory 
Hare, professor of therapeutics and materia 
medica in the Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia, and the testimony of several 
others. 

The testimony given in this case is highly 
contradictory. Eminent experts, qualified 
by study and experience to give opinions, 
disagree as to the effects of caffein upon 
health. Attention may be called to the 
fact that this is the common history of 
all problems of this kind. There has 
never been a problem relating to health 
presented to the people, in so far as I 
know, which has not. been a cause of keen 
and sometimes bitter discussion. 

There are eminent opponents of vacci- 
nation, of serumtherapy, of quarantine, of 
sanitary measures of every kind. Of all the 
substances which have been commonly 
added to foods as coloring agents, preserva- 
tives, and fillers, there have been contradic- 
tory opinions as to the effects produced. 
A number of the experts who testified as to 
the harmlessness of caffein had formerly ex- 
pressed different opinions—sometimes in 
print. While it is not just to assume that 
the relations of these experts to the defend- 
ant in the Coca Cola trial had influenced 
their judgment—for anyone may get new 
light on a subject and change his views— 
still one cannot overlook the fact that the 
change of opinion on the part of these wit- 
nesses was apparently synchronous with 
their association with the case. Attention 
should be called in this connection, however, 
to the difficulties of the problem. It is not 
possible to prove by experimental evidence 
that any substance is harmless—it can only 
be said that in a specific 
experiment no harmful 
effects were observed. It is 
a well-known fact that very 
serious injury may be done 
to the organs of the body 
before any outward expres- 
sion of the damage appears, 
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the foundation for subsequent injury being 
laid even while the observer reports that no 
harm has been done. The problem, there- 
fore, on the part of the experts for the de- 
fendants is one of remarkable difficulty. 

On the other hand, if experts observe 
harmful effects, a positive foundation is at 
once established, and no amount of nega- 
tive testimony in other cases could possibly 
upset the positive testimony adduced. Ifa 
thief breaks into a bank and takes money, it 
is no defense if every other bank in the 
world testifies that he never took any money 
from them. If a drug produces a harmful 
effect on one person, the evidence of a num- 
ber of others that it has produced no harm- 
ful effect on them is of no value except in 
their own cases. 


Ethical Weighing of the Testimony 


In view of this conflict of testimony, the 
question is a pertinent one as to what 
ground an official charged with the pro- 
tection of the public health should take. 
William A. Rodenberg, a member of the 
House of Representatives from Illinois, in a 
letter addressed to me in answer to one I 
had: written to him, criticizing his attitude 
in regard to the Remsen Board, makes the 
following statement: “‘Now, as to sulphur 
fumes. Suppose your conclusion in regard 
to the same had been adopted and later the 
Remsen Board, after a long, painstaking, 
physiological research had disagreed with 
you,. would your sense of fairness have 
suggested any reimbursement for the man- 
ufacturer, his employees, the grower 
of the material, who for the time being 
had been put-out of business?” 

This is the view- 
point of one who, 
honestly believing 
in the fairness and 
efficiency of the 
Remsen Board, 
would sacrifice the 
public to the possi- 
ble danger that 
might exist, ac- 
cording to a ruling 
such as I had made 
&e showing the harm- 


The religious press which promotes the man- 
ufacture and, sale of beverages containing 
added caffein, is often extremely violent 
against the manufacture and sale of alcohol 
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fulness of sulphur fumes, until another 
body, which already had spent four years 
upon the problem without coming to a 
conclusion, had arrived at one. 

The proper answer to such a question is 
this: “Suppose my conclusion in regard to 
sulphur fumes had been approved by the 
Remsen Board, would Mr. Rodenberg have 
undertaken to have made good to the public 
the injury to their health which had ensued, 
pending the long investigation and the tardy 
decision of that Board?” Of course the 
answer to this is at once evident, that it 
would have been impossible to have com- 
pensated the public at all for the injury that 
it had suffered. When we add to this that 
itis entirely possible to produce, without the 
use of sulphur fumes, all kinds of food 
products which are admittedly at least as 
wholesome and at least as palatable as those 
made with sulphur fumes, there should be no 
hesitation as to the correct decision by any- 
one charged with the care of the public health. 


Duty of Public Officials 


In the same way I may say that I can 
see but one attitude which an official 
charged with the public health can take in 
regard to the addition of caffein to beverages. 
He must, if he be conscientious and true to 
his oath, resolve this question, which is 
debatable, in favor of the consumer. It is 
perfectly certain that the public will not 
suffer in its health if the addition of caffein 
to these beverages is forbidden. No con- 
sumer will ever be injured by such an act, 
and the only persons who could possibly 
suffer are those who are engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of the prod- 
uct. The question arises: Shall the 
interests of a few millionaires be 
paramount to the welfare of the 
whole country? 

In many cases the 
public press—daily, 
weekly and monthly, 
lay and religious—is 
carrying advertise- 
ments favoring the 
manufacture and 
sale of a beverage 
containing added 
caffein. The char- 
acter of the adver- 
tising which is pre- 
sented to the readers 


Nothing could be more misleading and deceptive than the statement that the filing of a 
guaranty in the Department of A griculture is evidence that the article guaranteed 
conforms to the requirements of the Food and Drugs Act 


of the public press is a matter which is solely 
under the control of the owners and editors. 
I would be the last one to deny freedom of 
advertisement to any legitimate product. 

There is, however, a duty imposed upon 
an owner of a publication and an editor that 
is of an ethical and civic nature. 

Especially when we see the religious press 
carrying advertisements of quack medicines 
and beverages containing added alkaloids, 
are we led to cry “Halt!” The craving 
of people for stimulants is well known. 
The gratification of that craving is an of- 
fense against the welfare of society. The 
religious press which promotes the manu- 
facture and sale of beverages contain- 
ing added caffein, is often extremely vio- 
lent against the manufacture and sale 
of alcohol. I have no quarrel with them 
because of their views on that point, but 
it does not seem consistent to go from one 
stimulant to another, even though it be 
granted that the second stimulant is far 
less injurious than the first; nor do we per- 
mit the sale of alcohol at a soda fountain, 
nor to children. 

In a letter from the editor of a well- 
known scientific publication the following 
statement is made, referring to the work 
on caffein done by Dr. Hollingworth of 
Columbia University: 

Tt only confirms what we all know, that small 
doses of caffein and other drugs contained in coffee 
and tea have a stimulating effect without apprecia- 
ble injurious after-effects at the time. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that it is desirable to use such 


drugs in drinks sold to children and to people who 
do not know what they contain. 
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In reply to this I wrote: 


The point I call your attention to now is this: 
that stimulation means increased exertion; other- 
wise it is of no value and wastes itself without 
helpful results. All increased energy implies in- 
creased consumption of tissue and fuel. Fatigue is 
nature’s danger signal, to show that muscles, brain, 
nerves, et cetera, need rest and recreation. Any 
drug that strikes down the danger signal without re- 
moving the danger must of necessity be a threat. The 
thing to do when one is tired is to rest, to sleep, and to 
take real food. The thing not to do is to take a drug 
that makes one forget he is tired. The thing most of 
all not to do is to offer that drug under a false and mis- 
leading name, at inopportune times, and for the sole 
purpose of gain. 


Dr. Wiley’s Opinion of Coca Cola 


In answer to a letter from a prominent 
exponent of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, dealing with the question 
of advertising these caffein beverages in 
religious papers, and particularly with 
reference to the statement widely sent to 
the press by the Coca Cola Company to the 
effect that the decision of the court at 
Chattanooga was in favor of the Coca Cola 
Company, that they had been ‘exonerated 
at last,” and that the wholeso1ieness of 
Coca Cola was now established, the follow- 
ing was written: 


The advertisements of Coca Cola very generally 
represented it as relieving fatigue. This it does by 
the stimulus of the caffein it contains. Fatigue is 
nature’s danger signal of exhaustion. To strike 
down the signal without relieving the exhaustion is a 
direct threat to health. It would be paralleled by 
extinguishing the red light and not closing the switch. 

One of the chemists who had certified that Coca 
Cola syrup contained no alcohol, on the witness 
stand at Chattanooga admitted that he had made a 
misstatement. The Coca Cola syrup does contain 
alcohol, but only a small quantity. 

The question of whether Coca Cola contained an 
injurious and habit-forming drug was not decided 
by the court at Chattanooga. The court decided 
that Coca Cola was a distinctive name, and that the 
caffein it contained was not an added substance, 
and hence it did not come within the scope of the 
law. So far as I know, there have been no slander- 
ous statements respecting Coca Cola. Coca Cola 
is a beverage which is made possible by a drug, 
caffein, which is often injurious and sometimes pro- 
duces most deleterious effects. The people who 
drink Coca Cola love to repeat, and therefore it is 
a habit-forming drug. Parents who forbid their 
children to drink tea and coffee at home are ignorant 
of the fact that these same children are drinking 
caffein in Coca Cola at the soda fountain. 


Three Examples of Misleading Advertising 


““Exonerated at Last” is the title of an 
advertisement published in the Congrega- 
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tionalist for April 20, 1912, by the Coca 
Cola Company, and commented upon in the 
letter just quoted. The following para- 
graph from this advertisement is of special 
interest: 


Professors of chemistry in the leading universities 
and colleges, also state and city chemists, were called 
upon to select samples of Coca Cola from the open 
market and analyze them. These analyses were 
published in newspapers everywhere and printed 
in book form for free distribution. In the mean- 
time the same class of people who were active in 
starting the false report about alcohol had started 
the report that Coca Cola contained injurious and 
habit-forming drugs. At last the matter came to 
the attention of the Food and Drug Department of 
the United States Government, which brought a 
suit against the Coca Cola Co., in the Federal Court 
at Chattanooga, under the Pure Food and Drug 
Law. The decision of the court in favor of the 
Coca Cola Co. on every count of the indictment was 
handed down in Chattanooga last April, and that 
verdict is expected to kill the last vestige of the 
slander, which has for years followed this popular 
drink. : 


The evident purpose of the above ad-. 
vertisement is to induce the public to be- 
lieve that Coca Cola syrup does not con- 
tain alcohol, but it was established beyond 
cavil at the trial and acknowledged by the 
Coca Cola people themselves, that Coca 
Cola syrup does contain about one per cent. 
alcohol. 

Another statement in the above quota- 
tion is also false and misleading, namely, 
that the federal court decided in favor of 
the Coca Cola Company on every count of 
the indictment. It is only necessary to 
look to the language that the court used in 
instructing the jury, to show that this 
statement is not true. The court stated to 
the jury that the charge that Coca Cola was 
misbranded by reason of being mixed, col- 
ored or stained by the use of coloring sub-. 
stance whereby damage or inferiority of the 
mixture was concealed, was a question of 
fact, and the issues raised by the pleadings 
should be left to the jury. The court also 
said that “in so far as the charge of mis- 
branding based upon the pictorial design of 
coca leaves upon the label is concerned, the 
claimants will be overruled.” Thus the 
two most important counts in regard to 
misbranding were not decided by the court 
in favor of the Coca Cola Company. 

The only points which the court decided 
in favor of the Coca Cola Company at 
Chattanooga were that caffein was not an 
added substance, and that Coca Cola was 
a distinctive name, and that it was not, 
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therefore, an imitation of another article 
but was sold under its own distinctive name. 
The government immediately appealed 
from that decision, and this appeal is still 
pending in the circuit court. The court 
suggested that it would submit the other 
points involved, misbranding and the lack 
of sanitary precautions in the preparation 
of the syrup, to the jury, but the govern- 
ment moved the court to dismiss these 
counts without prejudice, which was done. 
The very purpose of the government in dis- 
missing the other charges, was to secure, 
as soon as ‘possible, a judicial decision as 
to whether or not caffein was an added, 
poisonous, and deleterious substance. 

It is bad enough to publish false and 
misleading statements in the lay press, 
but it is a great deal worse to take ad- 
vantage of the columns of a religious jour- 
nal to confuse the public mind in regard to 
matters of such importance. 


The Truth (?) About Coca Cola 


The Coca Cola Company has also issued 
a little pamphket entitled ““The Truth About 
Coca Cola.” It is a universal axiom in 
jurisprudence and morality that to tell a 
part of the truth and withhold another part 
is considered about as bad as telling a 
direct falsehood. There are many mis- 
leading statements in this pamphlet, but I 
call attention particularly to the one on 
page 16, which reads as follows: 


The Coca Cola Company has filed with the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington a written 


guarantee that its product does not contain any 
ingredient prohibited by the National Food and 
Drugs Act of June 30, 1906. If this guarantee 
were not true it would have been impossible for the 
company to have continued business under the 
operation of the federal laws, for every sale of Coca 
Cola made would have subjected its manufacturers 
to prosecution and to the payment of heavy penal- 
ties. If you will consider this seriously and read 
and read again our opening paragraph, you will 
find that this answers absolutely and without equiv- 
ocation any and all questions as to Coca Cola contain- 
ing any deleterious, injurious or habit-forming drugs. 


Nothing could be more misleading and 
deceptive than the above statement. The 
filing of a guaranty in the Department of 
Agriculture is no evidence whatever that the 
article guaranteed conforms to the require- 
ments of the Food and Drugs Act. The 
sole purpose of the guaranty is to protect 
the innocent purchaser from prosecution. 
The law provides that when an innocent 
party purchases an article which is guar- 
anteed by its maker under the Food and 
Drugs Act, any prosecutions which would 
lie against this innocent purchaser will be 
transferred to the manufacturer or dealer 
who gave the guaranty. Thus the very 
purpose of the guaranty is to facilitate 
prosecution and to direct it against the 
guilty parties and to protect the innocent. 

To represent this guaranty as an abso- 
lute proof of the purity and legality of a 
product, is a kind of deception which should 
meet with the active condemnation of every: 
honest person. The very fact that the 
United States Government did bring a suit 
against the Coca Cola Company shows how 
false the above statement is, Honest and 





Any powerful drug, such as caffein is acknowledged to be, should not be offered indis- 
criminately to the public in other than its natural condition, and certainly not without 
the knowledge of the consumer 
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upright people cannot fail to have a sus- 
picion of the excellence of a product which is 
so palpably misrepresented by its manu- 
facturers. 

This pamphlet has been supplemented by 
another entitled ‘‘The Truth, the Whole 
Truth and Nothing but the Truth about 
Coca Cola.” Many of the statements of 
the first pamphlet are restated, and the re- 
sults of the trial at Chattanooga are sum- 
marized in headlines from a local paper 
giving the misleading ideas as to the out- 
come of the trial that have already been 
discussed. 

As a grand climax in the way of mislead- 
ing advertising, reaching, in fact, the apex 
of absurdity, note the following, quoted by 
a trade paper, the Liquid Botiler, under the 
heading ‘‘Newspaper Advertising Pays,” 
from the Junction City (Arkansas) Democrat: 

Carbonic acid gas is a powerful germ destroyer. 
Soda water and Coca Cola in bottles is charged 
heavily with carbonic acid gas; therefore it is a 
good preventive for a germ disease. 

MENINGITIS being a germ disease, -bottled 
soda water and Coca Cola is an excellent remedy to 
ward off disease. 

See how carefully the inference is made 
that Coca Cola and soda water will pre- 
vent meningitis, and at the same time how 
skillfully a clear-cut statement to that 
effect is avoided. Such equivocal insinua- 
tions as these can never pay in the long 
run, if indeed they ever do pay. They only 
serve to arouse distrust concerning the 
products concerned, and advertised goods in 
general. The statement is made, however, 
that “A lot of customers, among families 
who never bought bottled goods before, 
were obtained by this advertisement.” 


The High-Lights of the Controversy 


The excessive drinking of tea and coffee 
is acknowledged to be injurious by prac- 
tically all specialists. The effect of caffein 
when taken on an empty stomach is ac- 
knowledged by many investigators to be 


lIVo Benzoate 
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States Court of Indianapolis, in a de- 
cision handed down on June 21, ended 
the celebrated benzoate of 
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more prompt and more injurious than 
when a caffein beverage is taken with the 
meals, as tea and coffee usually are taken. 
The beverages to which caffein has been 
added are usually taken between meals and 
thus the effect produced is more marked. 
The beverages containing caffein do not, 
so far as I know, by any label or advertise- 
ment, indicate to the consumer the fact that 
caffein is present, and thus people who 
might, if they had their choice, refrain from 
drinking such beverages, are led to do so by 
reason of ignorance of their composition. 
Again, there is a distinct difference of opin- 
ion among eminent specialists concerning 
the effects of caffein upon health. In view 
of this disagreement, it is the duty of every 
one who has the public health at heart to 
discourage the intemperate use of tea and 
coffee, their use in any degree by children, 
and the use, by all, of beverages to which 
caffein has been added. ; 


Conclusion 


The extraction of caffein from any of its 
natural sources and the use of it in bever- 
ages which by their name and by their 
manner of use give no suggestion of con- 
taining this product, appears to me to be 
an objectionable practice, irrespective of 
any opinion regarding the injurious quali- 
ties of this alkaloid. Any powerful drug, 
such as caffein is acknowledged to be, should 
not be offered indiscriminately to the pub- 
lic in other than its natural condition, and 
certainly not without the knowledge of the 
consumer. 

This is the road to safety. No injury 
can come to the public by failure to use 
these beverages—injury may come, and 
often does, to those who do use them, espe- 
cially to excess; and to the young, to those 
of nervous temperament, and to those 
who have idiosyncratic sensibilities toward 
drinks of this kind even when used in 
moderation. 


for Indiana 
Wiley; M.D. 


brought by Curtice Brothers of Rochester, - 
New York, and Williams Brothers of De- 
troit, Michigan, against the state of Indiana. 
These manufacturers desired to have that 
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part of the Indiana law forbidding the use 
of benzoate of soda on the ground that it 
was an injurious substance, and the execu- 
tion of the law by the State Board of 
Health, declared unconstitutional. The 
_trial was a celebrated one, the taking of evi- 
dence lasting for nearly two years. Able 
counsel on both sides presented the case. 


The master in chancery found against \ 


the complainants, maintaining that they 
had not proved the harmlessness of 
benzoate of soda and upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the law as just and 
in the interests of the public health. 
The final ruling of the court has sustained 
this decision, the entire seventy-two ex- 
ceptions to the master’s finding being over- 
ruled. The judge said in one instance: 
“Pass to some other point; I am against 
you irrevocably, finally, and forever.” 
To Harry Everett Barnard, the 
indefatigable food commissioner , 
of Indiana, is due a great deal 
of credit for his aggressive de- 
fense in this case. 
Together with the 
decision of the Ger- 
man health author- 
ities against ben- 
zoate, this decision 























Another Progressive State 


in Indiana will cause reputable manufactur- 
ers to withhold this preservative from food 
products, even though its use is permitted 
by the federal authorities. Indeed many pro- 
gressive food manufacturers already bar it. 

A summary of the celebrated case of 
“Benzoate of Soda vs. the Public Health” 

will be prepared for a 
. future issue of Goop 
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Look Out for the Autumnal Oyster 


Bytiarvwey: W.. Withey (Ms. 


vent painful illness, and even death, 

from the eating of early oysters. 
During the summer hundreds of thousands 
of people flock to the coast and other places 
near oyster beds. The pollution of coast 
waters is therefore consequently much 
greater during the summer than at other 
seasons of the year. As a rule, there is a 
smaller volume of fresh water poured into 
the ocean during the summer than at other 
times. It follows, therefore, that the coast 
waters are distinctly more polluted by the 
beginning or the middle of September than 
at any other season. 

Typhoid fever and other contagious dis- 
eases are not infrequent among the visitors 
at summer resorts near the coast. The 

greatest danger that the polluted oyster 
-supply threatens is therefore at the begin- 
ning of the oyster season. I desire to warn 
all people against the danger of eating raw 
oysters during September and October, un- 


A TIMELY werd of warning may pre- 


less they are certain that they have come 
from unpolluted waters. The only way to 
be certain of this is to see them taken. 
It is the part of wisdom, therefore, to eat 
only cooked oysters until cold weather has 
fully set in and the excess of pollution in the 
summer vacation season has passed away. 

In October of last year a severe epidemic 
of typhoid fever followed an oyster supper 
held in a little town in New York at which 
oysters were served on the half-shell. A 
great many cases of typhoid and diarrhoea 
developed among those present and the re- 
sponsibility was clearly fixed on the guilty 
oysters by a careful investigation made in 
the Bureau of Chemistry by Dr. George W. 
Stiles. A detailed report of this case will soon 
be issued by the Department of Agriculture. 

The dangers which attend the eating of 
raw oysters will be made the subject of a 
special paper in the near future. In this 
month of September, however, I feel it my 
duty to utter this note of warning. 
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Short Cuts’ to Beauty 


The Useless and Worse than Useless Preparations Sold by 
‘Madam Yale” and Others . . 


By. Anne Lewis Pierce 


Secretary to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


This article was prepare! under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Wiley and has his indorsement. 


DMITTING that the good soap, the 
A harmless powder, intelligently used 
from a sanitary .and esthetic stand- 
point; admitting that the pure facial cream, 
and even the much abused hair tonic, all 
have their place on my lady’s toilet table, 
let us take a look at some of the cosmetics 
that are offered for sale, and curiously 
enough are bought, in large numbers, some- 
where, somehow, despite the increasing in- 
telligence of American women. Viewed 
solely from the point of view of effectiveness 
and return on the amount invested, the 
results are noteworthy. 

Though an injurious cosmetic can not 
often be reached by the Food and Drugs 
Act, because it is not used for the mitiga- 
tion of disease (this according to the legal 
mind, though any woman knows that 
ugliness is a disease most devoutly to be 
avoided), quite a number of these prepara- 
tions have been prosecuted on the charge of 
misbranding, their absurd claims exposing a 
vulnerable point. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that under a recent decision of the 
United States supreme court, false claims 
as to the efficiency of a preparation afford 
no ground for prosecution, that the mis- 
statements must apply to the contents and 
composition of the package—a decision that 
leaves that revered body in the position of 
guardian and protector ofall fraudulent 
face lotions, hair tonics, patent medicines, 
etc. Legal technicalities make as strange 
bedfellows as politics. 

Among the most conspicuous of the prod- 
ucts making false claims were the Madam 
Yale preparations, but the comprehensive 
judgment obtained against them received 
but little publicity. Note at a glance 
what was shown to be the true compo- 
sition of these products, also their price, 
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their estimated cost, (that of the container 
and the advertising not included!) and 
then the claims for them: 


Madam Yale’s Preparations 


Excelsior Skin Food—Three-fourths vaseline, col- 
ored with a pink dye, perfumed, and containing 
zinc oxid. Price $1.50. Estimated cost 3 cents. 

Excelsior Complexion Bleach—Saturated solution of 
borax in orange flower water. Price $2.00. 
Estimated cost 6 cents. 

Blush of Vouth—About 50 per cent. of water colored 
with a coal-tar dye, and perfumed; 6 per cent. 
of alcohol, and 44 per cent. of glycerin. Price, 
$3.00. Estimated cost 9 cents. . 

Excelsior Hair Tonic—Eighty-two per cent. of water, 
15.5 per cent. of alcohol, and small amounts of 
glycerin, perfumed with bergamot oil. Price, 
50 cents. Estimated cost 5 cents. 


“Excelsior” evidently referred to the 
price, the only high grade thing about that 
product, except the imagination employed 
in writing the labels. Listen to this: 


Blush of Youth is as refreshing as concentrated 
dew, pure as purity. It overcomes all inactivity 
and ‘imperfection of the skin and underlying struc- 
ture; spiritualizes the expression and gives counten- 
ance the glow, luster and beauty of childhood, and 
preserves the morning of life indefinitely. 


Obviously too good to be true, isn’t it? 
And still such things sell, since one is 
tempted to hope against reason when a 
“spiritualized expression” is offered in bot- 
tled form, even. at three dollars a bottle. 

The complexion bleach was heralded asa .. 
chemical secret known only to Madam © 
Yale, which the claim was made that it 
would “create natural beauty,’’ “purify 
the entire skin, penetrating its remotest ~ 
recesses.”” Then comes the unimaginative © 
chemist and lays bare the “secret formula,”’ 
—a solution of borax in orange water. 

These preparations are neither worse nor 
better than many others, excepting as to 
the high grade of imagination used in pre-- 
paring the labels. 
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oF f beauty is only skin deep, skin her.” 
That is what some of these preparations do, 
literally and figuratively. Among those 
shown at the top, Fatoff is practically a 
soft soap. Examination revealed corro- 
sive sublimate in the face bleach. 

Among the hair preparations—Eau 
Sublime, Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur, and 
Eudora—wood alcohol, a lead salt, and 
two cases of poisonous aniline dye were 
found,—we can tell you which in which, if 
you are anxious to know. The “ walnut 
juice” compound contains no walnut juice. 

The Mme. Yale preparations shown at 
the bottom are marvels so far as label 
writing is concerned, 
and, while harmless, 
are inefficient and 
expensive. 
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Not always are toilet preparations merely 
frauds; sometimes they are very injurious. 
Illustrative of this class are Kintho Beauty 
Cream, which contained when last exam- 
ined over 12 per cent. of ammoniated mer- 
cury, a poisonous substance;  Berry’s 
Freckle Ointment, containing the same, 
with a little zinc oxid besides; and Madam 
Ucelia’s Face Bleach, containing corrosive 
sublimate—compounds calculated to re- 
move not only the freckles, but a goodly 
layer of the epidermis as well. 

Commenting on a case of poisoning 
caused by the Kintho Cream, the chief of 
the St. Paul Food and Drug Inspection 
Laboratory wrote to Dr. Wiley under date 
of December 29, 1911: ‘As this product 
was branded ‘absolutely harmless’ we were 
able to confiscate that particular prepara- 
tion and another similarly labeled, but the 
effect was only to have the false statement 
‘absolutely harmless’ removed, and the 
harmful mercurials are still on the market 
containing no warning of their dangerous 
character.” The letter further suggested 
that ‘‘the portion of the act covering drugs 
be amended to prohibit the use of salts and 
oxids of mercury, lead, zinc, and arsenic 
cosmetics, and toilet preparations such as 
face creams.” 

This material was produced at the hear- 
ings before the committee of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in April, 1912, when 
the amendment of the Food and Drugs Act 
was under consideration. Another bit of 
evidence in reference to this same prepara- 
tion, offered by Dr. Kebler, chief of the 
Division of Drugs of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, was rather amusing, so long as the joke 
was on one’s neighbor, but was far from 
funny for the victim who passed through 
the following highly colored experience: 


“A person was using this commodity and her 
face became very much inflamed, with the result 
that she consulted a physician. The physician con- 
sidered it a very serious matter and he prescribed an 
ointment of iodid of potash. The iodid of potash 
coming in contact with this mercurial compound 
produced a bright vermilion red, and the face of the 
woman turned a boiled lobster-like color. That an- 
noyed the woman very much, and she therefore hied 
herself to another physician to help her out of her 
dilemma. He prescribed an ointment of sulphur. 
That coming in contact with the mercury of course 
turned black.” 


Another hair tonic, Eudora Compound, 
was found to be composed largely of wood 
alcohol, which is poisonous, differing mark- 
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edly from the ethyl alcohol, which should ° 


" have been used; A certain toilet water was_ 


found to contain this form of alcohol, 
whether by accident or on purpose it is not 
known. 


The Dangerous ‘“Walnut”* Hair Stain 


One of the most dangerous of the hair 
dyes and tonics, known by the name of 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut Hair Stain, consists 
of two bottles, one containing hydrogen 
peroxid and the other an alcoholic solution 
of a poisonous anilin dye known as para-. 
phenyl-diamin. The label reads, “The 
stain does not hurt the hair as dyes do.” 
Thereisno walnut juice present. Several let- 
ters have been received reporting frightful 
effects from the use of this preparation, one 
case requiring two months’ treatment to 
effect recovery from the pain and disfigure- 
ment resulting. The physician called diag- 
nosed the case as one of absorbent poison- 
ing, though he knew nothing of the use of 
the dye. The victim stated that she would 
not have had it happen for a thousand dol- 
lars, so intense was the suffering, to say 
nothing of the loss of a long, thick suit of 
hair. She also asked that the offender be 
brought to justice, but unfortunately this 
could not be effected, since the preparation 
is not a drug used for the cure, prevention, 
or mitigation of disease. and no medicinal 
claims are made. 

An example of the same dangerous type 
of hair preparations is found in the Eau 
Sublime Hair Coloring, which was declared 
on the label to be an instantaneous vege- 
table coloring that by a single application 
would color gray, faded, or bleached hair 
any shade, from ash blonde to a most beauti- 
ful black, and was further heralded as the 
work of an eminent French specialist in 
chemistry, and it was said to be indorsed 
by the New York Board of Health. This » 
collection of palpable falsehoods resulted in 
the imposition of a fine of $5. Not even 
that could be collected, on account of the 
supreme court decision previously men- 
tioned. 

Sartoin Skin Food, so-called, which 
hailed from Dayton, Ohio, was the first case 
of the kind brought under the law. It 
would produce ‘‘a soft, velvety tint on the 
roughest of skins”; was “probably (sic) 
the most effective remedy known to science * 


for sunburn, rashes, and all skin blemishes”; . 
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was absolutely harmless to the most delicate 
skin, and if persistently used would benefit 
the worst complexion. This wonder-work- 
ing compound proved to be composed of 
epsom salts and a pink dye, the former with- 
out any effect and the latter possibly harm- 
ful. “Skin foods,” as such, are obviously 
fraudulent, inasmuch as the skin, like any 
other part of the body, must be fed by the 
building up of the tissues by the processes 
of assimilation and not by applications from 
without. Epp-o-tone, a skin food for beau- 
tifying the complexion, had virtually the 
same composition as Sartoin. 

Cactico Hair Grower, advertised to pro- 
duce hair on bald heads and stop the falling 
out of hair, was 88 per cent. water and con- 
tained a little borax, glycerin, and capsicum. 
The manufacturer pleaded guilty and the 
judge may have been bald, for he deemed 
the fraud worthy of a $50 fine. Wells’ Hair 
Balsam for Gray Hair—a dollar a bottle— 


was declared in five different languages to 
be the tonic par excellence for the hair; and 
while it was not a dye, it would restore color, 
promote all desired conditions and do away 
with all undesirable ones. The ruthless 
chemist found no balsam present, but did 
find sulphur, glycerol, and lead acetate, the 
latter far from harmless. ‘‘Sentence was 
suspended by the court,’ a not infrequent 
ending to prosecutions under the Food and 
Drugs Act. 

The moral effect of the law, and even its 
possible activities, have done some good, 
after all. A clerk in one of the Washington 
department stores when asked for a Madam 
Yale preparation naively replied: ‘We 
don’t sell many of them any more, you know 
the government did something to Madam 
Yale.” And the law has “done something”’ 
to many a fraud that depended on the weak- 
nesses of human nature and the skill of the 
label writer for its vogue. 


Out of Dr. Wiley’s Mail Bag 


A Fake Consumption Cure 


S former adviser to the American People in 
A the matter of pure drugs and foods, I pre- 
sume to ask your opinion and advice, in your 
private capacity, in regard to “‘Aiscol.” I will not 
relate to you any diagnosis of my disease, which at 
the worst is only inceptive, for that,is my physician’s 
sphere, nor yet would I ask him concerning Aiscol, 
as professional ethics might forbid him to be candid. 
I wish only to know whether Aiscol is a fake or 
would prove harmful. The inclosed literature I 
think will give you sufficient information. .. . 
P. F., Pennsylvania. 


In regard to Aiscol, the so-called remedy 
for consumption, I would say that this prod- 
uct is an absolute fraud and has been ex- 
posed by the American Medical Association 
in a book issued by them called “ Nostrums 
and Quackery.”” On page 74 and following 
you will find a description of this product. 
It is characterized as having been adver- 
tised in a manner as clever as it is unscrupu- 
lous, and the remedy is worse than of no 
use, since in taking it you would be wasting 
precious time which might be used in com- 
bating the disease by the well-known hy- 
gienic and dietary methods. 


Can Both of These Mothers Be Right? 


Your statements in the various newspapers about 
the plans for your baby have been of much interest, 
not. only because I have made experiments in diet 
myself, but because I have a baby. The radical 


programme I have outlined for my baby may be of 
enough interest to you to excuse my forwardness in 
sending this letter. 

In order that my baby could live entirely unham- 
pered by clothes, and live out of doors, day and night, 
I took her to one of the South Sea Islands. Here 
she lived naked for five months. As Baby is to be 
brought up on a strict nut and fruit diet, I started 
when she was eight months old to give her her first 
“nut and fruit meal.’ This consisted of a fully ripe 
banana, mashed and mixed with coconut milk. 
Now she is fourteen months old and has as many as 
six bananasa day. I vary her diet with orange, pine- 
apple, prune or apricot juice, also scraped apple; 
and she has added to her diet blanched toasted al- 
monds ground up into a paste, but the banana is 
her staple diet. I also nurse her three times a day, 
and expect to continue to do so until my milk dries 
up. 
The question arises in my mind, why will you not 
give your baby fruits until he is three years old? 
My little daughter has never been sick, is exception- 
ally lively and happy and strong. 


Attention is called to the fact that very 
few of the original tribes of men have had 
access to bananas, and those races that did 
have access to them have not been the lead- 
ers in human development. The temperate 
zones, producing a variety of human foods, 
vegetable and animal, have always led the 
march of progress. The secret of the health 
of this child and of the three discussed in 
another letter received is probably truly 
disclosed by the one condition they all shared 
in common—out-of-door life day and night, 
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fresh air in abundance, and few clothes. 
Following is that other letter: 


I see, from the papers, that you have a brand new 
boy, and read with interest the methods you will 
raise him by. They are fine. I don’t pretend to 
be a pure food specialist, but think my methods are 
good. I have three youngsters who “can’t be beat” 
for health anywhere in any country, and we live in 
the most malarial part of the state (Tennessee). If 
I had raised, or could raise my children in Mon- 
tana or Colorado, they would certainly be prize- 
winners at any baby show. My children drink 
plenty of the purest milk, eat vegetables and fruits, 
and no candy, except at intervals of about two or 
three months. They eat no meat. While we are not 
vegetarians, I do not eat meat, and they seem to fol- 
low me. They get bread and milk for the last meal 
of the day. I learned by experience with my oldest 
child, now nine years old, that fruit would not do 
for babies, therefore kept it from the other two 
children until they had all their teeth. But the 
secret of all our health is that our family sleeps out 
on a covered, south porch twelve months in the year. 
T never take my children anywhere that they do not 
get complimented for their rosy complexions. 


Shall We Buy Sulphured Foods? 


In reply to an inquiry in regard to the 
purity and wholesomeness of a product con- 
taining sulphur dioxid: The results of the 


experiment made in the Bureau of Chemis- 
try with sulphurous acid and sulphites is 
summed up in this final paragraph from 
Bulletin 84, Part III: 


The verdict which must be pronounccd in this 
case is decidedly unfavorable to the use of this pre- 
servative in any quantity or for any period of time, 
and shows the desirability of avoiding the addition 
of any form of sulphurous acid to products intended 
for human food. 


While for the present, pending the de- 
cision of the Referee Board, the federal gov- 
ernment is permitting the use of sulphur 
dioxid, in my opinion it is injurious; and 
only recently, in our state courts, candies 
containing sulphites were condemned. The 
housekeeper, of course, must make her own 
choice as to buying goods so labeled, just as 
she does in the case of benzoate of soda and 
other preservatives. I believe that the addi- 
tion of these unnecessary substances may 
permit the use of inferior foods, that the 
substances are harmful in themselves, and 
that the women, who so largely buy the 
food supply, should do all they can to dis- 
courage such commercial practices. 


An Important Gathering 


A gathering which is of the utmost 
importance in relation to the public health 
is the fifteenth International: Congress on 
Hygiene and ;Demography, which will take 
place in Washington on September 23, 
1912. Demography is that branch of bio- 
logical science which relates particularly to 
the welfare of the people. Its particular 
function is the study of vital statistics, but 
it includes also all questions which relate 
to the public welfare, both of a physical 
and moral character. The President of the 
United States is the honorary president of the 
congress, and Dr. Henry P. Walcott, of Mas- 
sachusetts, for many years the head of the 
state Board of Health, is the acting president. 

The papers read at the congress are col- 
lected in various groups. The first relates 
to “Vital Statistics”; the second, ‘‘Growth 
and Nutrition”’; the third, “‘The Hygiene 
of Infancy and Childhood’; the fourth, 
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“The Physiology of Exercise’’; fifth, “‘ Hous- 
ing”; sixth, ‘Industrial and Occupational 
Hygiene”; seventh, “Communicable Dis- 
ease”; eighth, “State and Municipal Hy- 
giene’’; ninth, “Care of the Sick, Life- 
Saving”; tenth, ‘Hygiene of Traffic and 
Transportation”; eleventh, ‘Military, 
Naval and Tropical Hygiene.” 

In connection with the congress, an ex- 
hibit of hygienic and health-preserving ap- 
paratus and appliances will be exhibited for 
three weeks, beginning with the second week 
in September. A special building for housing 
the exhibit has been erected in Potomac 
Park near the Washington monument by 
the committee on organization of the con- 
gress. The admission to the exhibit will be 
free. It is confidently believed that the de- 
liberations of this congress will do much 
to advance the cause of hygiene and public 
welfare. 


Next month Dr. Wiley will present an important, comprehen- 


sive survey of the food situation in the United States as regards 
_interstate commerce and state laws. 
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A WORD WITH THE HOUSEWIFE—Every recipe printed in this department has been tested by 


or for the editors, and if followed with care can be relied upon to give perfect results. 
otherwise stated, are designed to serve from four to six persons. 


The recipes, unless 
Level measurements are used without exception. 


We editors are here to help YOU. Please feel free to write to me questions, suggestions and criticisms. 


And won’t you please be as clear and definite as possible in your communications? 


Address, 


CECILIA K. BRADT, Associate Editor, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


The Middleman and Retail Prices 


A Butter and Eggs Firm Claims to Try to Keep Prices Down 


R. EDITOR—My partner and I are 
engaged in the sale and delivery of 


milk, butter and eggs. We use 
twenty-eight horses, twenty-two wagons 
and an automobile in our deliveries, with a 
weekly pay-roll of about $650 in wages. 

We are serving the housekeepers of our 
city and suburbs for a radius of ten miles 
from the center of the city, in the way in 
which they desire to be served, and we do so 
as economically as we know how; and yet, 
in spite of the economies incident to buying 
in large quantities and to doing a large 
business our profits have been far less dur- 
ing the last six months than at any time 


during the past ten years. We have sold 
much butter at cost, and at less than cost 
during the winter, and yet we get in return 
abuse and misrepresentation from house- 
hold, press and committees. 

We have never yet seen a statement of 
prices of the commodities under considera- 
tion made by investigating committees 
which was not exaggerated, or else positively 
untrue. For instance,. when stating the 
cost of eggs people invariably give the news- 
paper quotations, when every dealer knows 
that he had to pay two cents per dozen 
above quotations during all the scarce sea- 
son, of from six to eight weeks. The loss 
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from inspection costs us two to three cents a 
dozen for delivery, etc., which has to be 
made good before we get a penny profit. 
Often these extra expenses amount to six 
cents a dozen. If we were to sell eggs just 
as we receive them from the farmer or the 
country store we soon would not have any 
trade worth serving. On all rising markets 
the farmer holds the eggs a while, the store- 
keeper a while, and the middleman bears the 
brunt of most of the loss from stale eggs, 
dirty eggs, rots, etc. 

We do not mean to say that it always costs 
six cents per dozen to prepare eggs for sale, 
but that it usually does during the months 
of November, December and January. 

The Elgin market is always held up as the 
cost price of butter, and it is not correct. 
The quoted Elgin price is always for butter 
in the solid, and every buyer who contracts 
witha creamery must pay one cent per pound 
extra for having that creamery put the but- 
ter in prints ready for delivery; then add to 
this at least one cent for freight to any East- 
ern city and you have two cents per pound 
more than is ever quoted. Two cents per 
pound does not seem much, according to the 
extravagant notions of profits held by the 
average housekeeper, but if any person or or- 
ganization will guarantee us two cents per 
pound net profit, we will give bond in any 
amount not to exceed that average price. 

Apart from the talk about Elgin quota- 
tions, it is not possible to buy uniformly 
first-class butter at that price. We sell 
from four to five tons of butter weekly at 
retail, and buy directly, mainly from West- 
ern creameries, yet we have to pay “New 
York quotations for specials” for two- 
thirds of our output, in order to get uni- 
formly good butter. 


The Boycoti’s Influence on Prices 


During the week ending January 21, rorr, 
under the compulsion of ever-present com- 
petition, we lowered the price of butter two 
cents per pound, and the price of eggs three 
cents per dozen. During the week ending 
January 27, 1912, we reduced butter two 
cents per pound and were obliged to raise 
eggs two cents per dozen, and we retailed 
our butter that week at exactly cost. Not 
even the pressure of the boycott could affect 
the law of supply and demand in regard to 
eggs. The week ending January 28, rorr, 
we again reduced the retail price of butter 
three cents per pound and eggs eight cents 
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per dozen, while under the boycott butter 
held its own and eggs again advanced four 
cents per dozen. 

During the winter of 1912, under the boy- 
cott there was a net decline of five cents per 
pound for butter and an advance of eight 
cents per dozen for eggs, and then a decline 
to the same price as on January 1. Our 
weekly sales of butter had fallen off between 
one and two thousand pounds and of eggs 
several hundred dozens, yet that was the 
best we could possibly do. If there ever 
was a time when the middleman wanted to 
tower the price of butter and eggs, it was 
during the past winter, but a comparison of 
this year’s retail prices with those of last 
year proves that he voluntarily does so when 
it is possible, and that the high prices of this 
year are a matter of supply and demand, 
and not one of trusts and extortion. 

The middleman has to pay for all his 
supplies in cash, mostly weekly, while he 
frequently has to carry the accounts of his 
customers through several months, and the 
better circumstanced they are, usually the 
longer the account has to be carried; while 
he is frequently at his wits’ end to know how 
to meet his payments. At all times we carry 
very many thousands of dollars on our books, 
and some well-to-do people feel insulted and 
withdraw their patronage when we ask for 
payment. Just now we havea wealthy cus- 
tomer who is strenuously engaged in investi- 
gating “the high cost of living,’”’ who owes 
us for several months’ supplies. Large num- 
bers of people go away for the summer leay- 
ing their accounts unpaid, amounting to 
many thousands of dollars, altogether un- 
mindful of the fact that other people might 
have a little recreation if they only had their 
dues. A simple suggestion along this line 
might set some housekeepers to thinking. 

On the supposition that a retailer has four 
thousand customers—a supposition entirely 
within bounds—a credit of five dollars to 
each one would mean $20,000 on his books, 
and a credit of fifty dollars, altogether too 
common, would mean $200,000. Would it 
not be a fine sequel to the boycott for some 
one to start the formation of prompt- 
payment clubs? If the retailer could chuckle 
over available cash in bank, instead of vex- 
ing his soul about its being scattered in 
driblets over all creation, might he not feel 
like selling for a little less? None but per- 
sons having good credit should be invited 
to join these prompt-payment clubs. 

Maryland. 


Tomato Macaroni 
‘Baskets 


Choose large, firm tomatoes, cut | 


a round piece from the top of each, 
and scoop out the pulp. Fill the 
hollows with the macaroni mixture 
given below. Sprinkle fried bread- 
crumbs over the hg and bake them 
in a hot oven, for fifteen minates. 
They should be tender, but care 
must be taken that they do not 
break. When finished, bend 
a short piece of boiled 
macaront over the top 
of each tomato to rep- 

resent a basket handle. 

Serve hot on croutons 

of small bread. 


For the Filling 


Boil three ounces of mac- 
aroni (broken in small pieces) 
until tender. Then drain and 
mix with one cupful of white 
sauce, two tablespoonfuls of grated 
cheese and season with salt and a 
little paprika. When these ingredi- 

. ents are well incor porated, fill the tomatoes. 






















Why Butter 1s High 


Comment on the Letter from ‘‘A Middleman”’ 


By Mrs. Julian Heath 


President of the Housewives’ League 


F your correspondent from Maryland is 
endeavoring, as stated, ‘“‘to keep the 
price of butter and eggs down and to 

_ serve his customers in the best possible way,” 
and yet “is receiving abuse from the press 
and the housewives,”’ he has my sympathy. 
Similar complaints have been received by us, 
and in some cases I think the complaint has 
been just; that is, the consumer has not 
always been careful in discriminating be- 
tween those tradesmen who are trying to 
control conditions and to serve them well, 
and those who are not. Herein lies the 
great value of the educational work of the 
Housewives’ League. 

The butter and egg problem, particularly 
during the last two years, has been a serious 
problem, both for the retail tradesman and 
the housewife. The central council of the 
Housewives’ League has made a thorough 
investigation of the market and fully under- 
stands all of the difficulties. The boycott on 
butter which was ordered last year and 
which, as the press stated, “has gone down 


in history,’ was ordered because of the un- 
warranted high price. Butter reached the 
high mark of sixty-two cents in some locali- 
ties, prices ranging from that price down to 
47 cents. The council was in receipt of let- 
ters from producers showing that they had 
received as low as 16 cents a pound for their 
butter. 

The investigation into the alleged butter 
trust which was instituted by the district 
attorney of New York City brought out the 
facts that the wholesalers put butter into 
storage in June, July and August at from 20 
to 22 cents a pound. This butter was kept 
in storage for several months at an average 
cost of two cents a pound, and was released 
in October at 30 cents per pound, in Novem- 
ber at 3214 cents, in December at 35 cents, 
and in January at 37 cents. Let us compare 
the following prices: 


PTO CUCCr SH Meme tees hho niin t ease 16 to 18 cents 
Placed in storage........ tae Mees Skee 20 to 22 
Released from storage............. OWS Si) 


IMCAMLCG pee en e RBA ais tue Stee «ys, ws 47 to 62 
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Cover a bowl of milk and let it stand over night to curdle. ! i 
may be introduced to hasten the curdling, but it is better to allow it to curdle unaided. 
until it is very cold. Sprinkle the top with nutmeg and serve. 





Choice Foods of 
Trifling Cost 
1—Curds and Whey, or Spiced Milk. 
“Tittle Miss Muffett sat on a tuffet, 
Eating of curds and whey.” 


This is the first of a series of dishes of which people 
need to be reminded; real delicacies, high in food 
value, but costing little either of money or labor. 


A tablespoonful of lemon juice to a quart of milk 
Then place it on the ice 


This can be served in small cups. After it has 


been poured from the larger receptacle, spice may be sprinkled over the top. = ‘ 2. : 
This dish possesses the high food value of milk, but it is more readily digestible, has more “snap,” and is 


delicious. 


If desired, the curd and the whey may be separated by straining through cheesecloth. The whey can then 
be flavored, iced and used as a cool drink, while the curd can be made into cottage cheese or eaten directly after it 
is separated from the whey. There are some people who like to eat the curd with a little sugar sprinkled over it. 


It was proved beyond doubt by the vari- 
ous investigations that the unwarranted 
high price of butter was due to manipula- 
tion, mainly in the misuse of cold storage. 
The public was told repeatedly, as our cor- 
respondent would suggest, that “the whole 
question was that of supply and demand.” 
We were told, for instance, that there 
“really was no butter in cold storage,” and 
yet, when the law opened the cold-storage 
doors not only was butter released freely, 
but 30,o00 pounds were destroyed in New 
York State as being unfit for use. These 
figures are taken from official reports. 
This statement was made by me at a meet- 
ing in Buffalo, and a man in the audience 
said that “30,000 pounds in no way repre- 
sented the figures. It would come closer 
to a million.” Of course, this latter state- 
ment I cannot vouch for. 

There are altogether too many middle- 
men in the butter market. The retailers 
agree to this, and agree that some of these 
middlemen should be eliminated. It would 
seem that a complete organization of the 
retailers should be effected to control the 
market. I must state, however, that, even 
when under the boycott the market broke, 
and the retailer was buying butter at a lower 

rate, the reduction was not met in a uniform 
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way. The same butter would often be 
found for sale on one block in the city at a 
low price and on the next block at a high 
price. The prices varied sometimes as 
much as 12 cents a pound. It became not 
only necessary, but imperative, for the 
Housewives’ League to draw the attention 
of its members to the fact that, while the 
wholesale market was lower, they were being 
exploited by the retail tradesmen. You see, 
the Housewives’ League must deal with 
general conditions, and not with exceptional 
tradesmen, such as your correspondent. 
The correspondent from Maryland com- 
plains also of the credit system. Let me 
suggest that he be courageous and install the 
cash system. I do not believe that he will 
be the loser, particularly if he allows his cus- 
tomers to benefit thereby. There is no 
question about the unfairness of the credit 
system to both the tradesman and the 
housewife. It issnot fair for the customer 


‘who is willing to pay cash to be charged 


pro rata for the expenses incident to carrying 
large credit customers. This matter has 
been discussed in nearly every meeting of 
the Housewives’ League and the womfien are 
eager for some sort of an adjustment. 

“Prompt Payment Clubs” are good, and 
will certainly have my encouragement. 


.* 


Pickles, Preserves, 


Fellies and Fams 


By Linda Hull Larned 
Author of “The Hostess of Today” 


Now is tht time when vegetables and fruits are ripening in great profusion in nearly all sections of 
the north temperate zone, and soon good housekeepers will be busily engaged preparing delicious relishes 
and desserts for winter meals. As the products of the soil ripen, so does knowledge, and in the following 
recipes will be found the ripest fruit of Linda Hull Larned’s experience. 

Mrs. Larned urges the use of an aluminum or enamelware kettle, large at the base and not deep, in 


cooking all pickles and preserves. 
Tiny Cucumber or Gherkin Pickles 


Select one hundred very small prickly 
cucumbers or gherkins, of uniform size, and 
cover them with cold water. In an hour 
drain and dry each one with a soft cloth 
and turn them into a large crock. Add one 
cupful of salt to sufficient boiling water to 
cover the cucumbers and pour this over 
them. Cover the crock closely and let it 
stand for two days. After this, drain and 
wash the cucumbers in cold water, wipe 
each one, rejecting those that may be im- 
perfect or soft, and pack them in a clean, 
dry crock. Heat one quart of cider vinegar 
with half a cupful of brown sugar until it 
boils, skim and add half a cupful of fresh 
horseradish slivers, one red pepper and two 
small shredded green peppers, half a cupful 
of nasturtium seeds, half an ounce of celery 
seed, a quarter of an ounce of stick cinnamon, 
two ounces of white and brown mustard 
seed, one teaspoonful of alum broken into 
small bits, half of a small onion sliced, one 
dozen cloves, and a small blade of mace. 
When this is boiling, strain and pour it into 
the crock, stirring the cucumbers from the 
bottom. Cover closely and let it stand for 
a week, then reheat the liquid, pack the 
pickles in glass jars, fill with hot vinegar 
and seal the jars; or replace the pickles in 
crocks and cover closely. 


They will be ready fér use in six weeks. 


If the flavor of tarragon vinegar is preferred, 
use half tarragon and half cider vinegar. 


East Indian Pickles 


Slice two quarts of green tomatoes, six 
small onions, five medium-sized green cu- 
cumbers and a small head of red cabbage. 
Place them in a crock in separate layers 
with a sprinkling of salt between each layer. 
After twenty-four hours cover this with the 
following boiling mixture (which should be 


drained off and reheated each day for three 
days): Three pints of cider vinegar, a fourth 
of a pound of white mustard seed, half an 
ounce of celery seed, two small green pep- 
pers, shredded, one and a half pounds of 
brown sugar, two tablespoonfuls of black 
pepper and one-fourth ofa cupful of turmeric. 
On the third morning add two cupfuls of 
tarragon vinegar, one tablespoonful of mus- 
tard, half a cupful of salad oil and one tea- 
spoonful of curry powder. Seal in glass jars 
and use after six weeks. 


Green Tomato and Pepper Relish 


Chop finely one peck of green tomatoes, 
three large onions, six green peppers with 
the seeds removed, boil them three minutes 
in two quarts of weak vinegar, drain and 
turn into glass jars. Scald three quarts of 
vinegar with two cupfuls of brown sugar, 
one cupful of white mustard seed, one table- 
spoonful each of cinnamon, cloves and all- 
spice, three tablespoonfuls of salt, and one 
teaspoonful of celery seed. When this is 
boiling, pour it over the chopped ingredients 
and seal the jars. 


Green Tomato Sweet Pickle 


Slice thinly one peck of green tomatoes 
and cover them with one gallon of water 
mixed with one cupful of salt. The next 
day drain this thoroughly. Heat two quarts 
of vinegar with three cupfuls of brown sugar, 
one teaspoonful of alum and two tablespoon- 
fuls of mixed spices in a bag. With a skim- 
mer plunge a few of the tomatoes at a time 
into this boiling vinegar and put them im- 
mediately into hot glass jars. Fill them 
with the boiling liquid and seal. 


Stuffed Green Peppers (or Mangoes) 


Cut the tops from the peppers (or man- 
goes), remove the seeds and cover both the 
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tops and the peppers with a brine strong 
enough to hold up an egg, then leave them 
for three or four days. Drain and stuff 
,them with shaved cabbage seasoned with 
mustard seed, celery seed, chopped onion, 
grated horseradish, a suspicion of mace and 
a little brown sugar, all moistened with 
salad oil. Tie on the tops, pack in a crock 
and pour over them boiling tarragon vine- 
gar. Seal, and do not use them before two 
months have elapsed. 


Mixed Mustard Pickle 


Slice one quart of onions, one quart of 
small green tomatoes and one large peeled 
cucumber. Break one head of cauliflower 
into small pieces and cut one quart of green 
or wax beans into half-inch lengths. Cover 
each of these with salt and water, one quart 
of button onions, one quart of tiny cu- 
cumbers and two red and two green peppers 
shredded. The next morning boil them 
until they are tender, drain them and toss 
them together. Boil one’ quart of vinegar 
with one cupful of sugar mixed with a third 
of a cupful of flour and a fourth of a pound 
of mustard. When this is thick add one 
teaspoonful of celery seed, half a cupful of 
butter and one tablespoonful of turmeric. 
Add this to the other ingredients and turn 
it all into glass jars and seal. 


Tomato Catsup (Uncooked) 


Chop finely half a peck of ripe tomatoes, 
three red and three green peppers (without 
seeds), four celery stalks and two onions; 
add one cupful of grated horseradish in one 
cupful of tarragon vinegar, half a cupful 
of black and white mustard seed, one cup- 
ful of brown sugar, one teaspoonful of black 
pepper, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, half 
a cupful of salt and onepint of cider vinegar. 
Mix this well and put it into jars or bottles 
and seal. 


Pepper Hash 


Chop finely twelve green peppers, twelve 
sweet red peppers and twelve very small 
onions; add three tablespoonfuls of salt 
and let it simmer for ten minutes; then drain 
and add one quart of vinegar and one cupful 
of brown sugar. Let it come to a boil and 
then turn it into jars. Use this for sand- 
wiches. 


Pickles, Preserves, Jellies and Jams 


Cucumber Catsup (Uncooked) 


Peel and chop six green cucumbers (table 
size), add one green pepper and two small 
onions minced. Drain this and add salt, 
pepper and vinegar to taste and turn it into 
glass jars. Use this for sandwiches. 


Chili Sauce 


Chop four quarts of ripe tomatoes, four 
medium-sized onions and one red pepper; 
add two cupfuls of vinegar, three table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, three tablespoonfuls of 
salt and two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon. 
Boil this one hour and turn it into jars and 
seal. Use with salad dressing and as a relish 
for cold meats. 


Ripe Tomato Sweet Pickle 


Peel and weigh tomatoes of uniform size, 
taking care that they are not overripe. Lay 
them carefully in a stone crock and cover 
them with cold vinegar. The next day take 
up the tomatoes carefully in a skimmer and 
lay them on a plate and place the plate in 
the bottom of a kettle. To half of the vine- 
gar add sugar weighing half the weight of 
the tomatoes, heat this and add a bag of 
whole spices; pour this gently over the toma- 
toes and place it over a low fire to keep very 
hot (not boiling) for four hours. Pack these 
in the crock and cover. Serve with meats. 


Yellow Egg Tomato Sweets 


In the morning, scald quickly and peel 
six pounds of tomatoes. Cover them with 
one quart of water mixed with one pint of 
vinegar and one tablespoonful of salt and 
let it stand over night. Drain the tomatoes 
and to each pound use three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar. Pack in layers and let 
stand until morning. Pour off the syrup 
and add small, thin slices of lemon, a few 
pieces of ginger root, four drops of oil of 
cinnamon and two drops of oil of cloves. 
Boil this syrup until it is thick, add the to- 
matoes and cook until they are transparent. 
Pack them into small jars and fill with the 
thick syrup. Serve them with chicken or 
meats. 


Pineapple Preserved Without Cooking 


Peel and cut a pineapple in small cubes 
and add to each pound one and a fourth 


Apple Sauce Custard 


Whip one cupful of apple sauce, a spoon- 
ful at a time, with the whites of four 
eggs that have been beaten 
to a stiff froth. Fill 
dainty custard cups 
with this and garnish 
tt with wishbones cut 
from citron. Serve 
this mixture cold, and 
decorate the serving 
dish with a cluster of 
pressed autumn leaves 


pounds of granulated sugar. Turn this into 
a stone crock, stir it every day for three days, 


then pack it into cold, sterilized glass jars 


and seal. Serve with ice cream or with rolls 
at breakfast. 


Plum Conserve 


Stone and chop finely ripe Damson plums. 
To each quart (after they are chopped) add 
two cupfuls of chopped and seeded raisins, 
six sour oranges chopped fine, with some of 
the yellow peel grated in (rejecting the out- 
side), and five cupfuls of sugar. Cook slowly 
until it is thick and transparent and turn it 
into glass jars. 


Green Gage Jam 


Wash, but do not peel, six pounds of the 
plums, remove the stones and to each pound 
of fruit add three-fourths of a pound of 
sugar. Dissolve the sugar over the fire in 
a very little water, a third of a cupful to 
each pound, boil and skim. Add the fruit 
and cook it quickly until it jellies. This 
is the English method of making jam. 


Grape Marmalade 


Wash and stem the grapes, remove the 
skins, heat the pulp and press it through a 
sieve to remove the seeds, add the skins to 
the pulp and place it on the fire, add three 
cupfuls of very hot sugar to each four cup- 
fuls of the fruit, and let it simmer twenty 
minutes. If the grapes are very ripe, add 
a little lemon juice. Turn the mixture into 
glass jars and seal. 


Green Grape Mint Jelly 


Wash the desired amount of unripe green 
grapes, put them in a preserving kettle and 
heat until they can easily be crushed. Add 
to each four pounds of grapes one bunch of 






fresh, well-washed mint bruised in a bowl, 
and cook until the grapes are soft enough 
to drain. Turn this into a jelly bag and 
let it drip, and then measure the amount. 
Boil the juice and add for each pint one scant 
pound of hot sugar and boil for twelve min- 
utes, or until a little of it jellies on a cold 
plate. Color mint green with vegetable 
coloring liquid and fill glasses.. As the nat- 
ural color is a reddish pink, half of it may be 
left without coloring, and if part of it is kept 
warm, it can be put into glasses in layers 
alternately with the green jelly. One layer 
must be nearly set before adding the next. 


Pears Canned Without Cooking 


Pare the desired number of pears and 
cut them in halves. For each pound of 
fruit make a syrup of three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar and one cupful of water. To 
each quart of this syrup add five drops of 
lemon juice and keep the syrup at boiling 
point for ten minutes. Place the pears on 
a large sieve in a large tin pie-plate; place 
in a large kettle on the back of the stove. 
Pour boiling water over the pears, tip the 
plate until the water runs through into the 
kettle, cover it with several towels and let 
the water in the kettle simmer for ten min- 
utes in order to steam the fruit. Then place 
the pears in sterilized jars, fill almost full 
with the hot syrup, to which add any juice 
there may be in the pie tin then. 


Pears with Ginger 


Soak three-fourths of a pound of green 
ginger root in cold water for two days. Drain 
and then add to one pint of this water five 
pounds of sugar, eight pounds of firm, hard 
unpeeled pears, without cores and cut into 
pieces, the ginger root scraped and cut in 
thin slices and the yellow peel and juice of 
four lemons. Cook this for two hours, or 
until the fruit is transparent and the syrup 
thick. 
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What to Eat in 


September 


Seasonable, Tempting and Economical Meals, Utilizing Every-day Materials 


Dishes marked with an asterisk will be found among the recipes on page 411 


Sunday 


September Ist 


BREAKFAST 
Watermelon 
Salt fish and eggs in cream sauce 
Corn muffins Coffee 
DINNER 


Cold consommé 
Roast chicken and spiced currants 
Fried eggplant 
Escalloped potatoes 
Apple and nut salad with cheese 
balls 
Chocolate ice cream Sponge cake 
offee 


SUPPER 
Cold roast chicken 


Potato salad Rye bread 
Berries Tea 


© 


Wonday 


September 2d 
BREAKFAST 


Sliced peaches 
Uncooked cereal 
Bacon and tomato omelet 
Muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Salmon salad Graham bread 
Orange and grapefruit marmalade 
Crackers Iced tea 
DINNER 
Oysters on half shell 
Roast beef Yorkshire pudding 


Corn on cob Sliced tomato salad 
Baked custard Coffee 
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Tuesday 


September 3rd 


BREAKFAST 


Pears 
Roast beef hash with fried eggs 
Hot rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Peach shortcake 
Bread sticks and cottage cheese 
ea 


DINNER 


Tomato soup 
Lamb stew with dumplings 
String beans 
Custard pie Cheese 


) 


dieanesdapy 
September 4th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Rice and milk 
Codfish balls Bread 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Corn fritters 
Baked apples Cocoa 


DINNER 


Hot boiled tongue with 
lemon sauce 
Parsnips Boiled potatoes 
elly Caraway seed cake 
Coffee 


Chursdap 


September 5th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes Cereal 
Scrambled eggs 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Mustard pickle 
Iced tea 


Cold Tongue 
Rice muffins 


DINNER 


Roast lamb Mint jelly 
Baked potatoes Squash 
Lettuce and beet salad 
Lemon ice 
Coffee 


© 


Friday 


September 6th 


% 


BREAKFAST 
: Oranges 
Hominy Creamed codfish 
Graham gems Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


* Fish au vinaigre Baked potatoes 
Sliced peaches 
Cocoa or tea 


DINNER 


Clam soup 
Boiled salmon with butter sauce 
Boiled beets | Mashed potatoes 
Blueberries 
Coffee 


Saturday 
September 7th” 


BREAKFAST 


- Fruit 
Liver and bacon 
. _,, Fried potatoes 
Biscuit Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


*Chafing-dish salmon 
Bread and butter 
Chocolate cake Tea 


DINNER 


Beefsteak 
Beet. salad 
*Maple sugar tapioca pudding 
Coffee 


Sundap 
September 8th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed_blackberries 

> Cerea ; 
Broiled mackerel 

Coffee 


Corn bread 


DINNER 


Broiled chicken 
Boiled onions, cream sauce 
Riced potatoes 
Green pepper and tomato salad 
Frozen pudding 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Creamed oysters 
Tea muffins Stewed pears 
Cocoa Cake 


S 


Wondap 


September 9th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Dropped eggs on toast 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Welsh rabbit 
Crackers Baked pears 
Tea 


DINNER 


Vegetable soup 
Boiled brisket 
with horseradish sauce 
Potatoes 
* Jam cake Coffee 


S 


Cuesdap 
September 10th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Griddle cakes 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Broiled fish Sliced tomatoes 
Oatmeal muffins 
Tea Cookies 


DINNER 


Roast veal with potatoes 
roasted around the meat 
Stewed tomatoes 
* Apricot blanc mange 
Cake Coffee 


New potatoes . 


What to Eatin September 


Wednesday 
September 11th 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal 
_ Creamed eggs 
Baking powder biscuit 
Coffee ; 


LUNCHEON 


Cold. veal Lettuce salad 
Iced coffee Ginger bread 
~ DINNER 
Noodle soup 
Lamb chops ~ 
French fried potatoes 
Cauliflower with melted 
brown butter 
Plum tart 


S 


Chursdap 
September 12th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes 
Ham and eggs 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Vegetable salad 
Cream cheese and pimento 
sandwich 
Hermits Tea 


Muffins 


DINNER 


Shelled bean purée 
Fricassee chicken with rice 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
Melons 
Coffee 


© 


Friday 
September 13th 


BREAKFAST 


Blueberries 
Boiled eggs 
Raised biscuit 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cheese fondu 
Wafers Cocoa 


DINNER 


Clam chowder 
Broiled bluefish 
Stuffed baked potatoes 
Vanilla ice cream 
with chocolate sauce 


— 


Saturday 
September 14th 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Uncooked cereal 
Smoked beef in cream 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Fried bread Cream cheese 
Sliced peaches 
Tea 


DINNER 


New England boiled dinner 
Pickles 
Baked quinces 
Coffee 
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Sunday 
- September 15th 


BREAKFAST: 
Baked apples 


Hominy Boiled eggs 
Corn bread Coffee 
: DINNER 
Boiled chicken with cream sauce 
Corn Mashed potatoes 
Radishes ~ 
Lemon sherbet 
Coffee 
SUPPDR 


Chicken salad 
Bread and butter sandwiches 
Cocoa Jelly cake 


Se 
Wondap 


September 16th, 
BREAKFAST. 


Z Fruit 
Waffles Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Fried fish Fried potatoes 


Biscuit Canned peaches 
Tea Ginger snaps 
DINNER 


Lamb broth with barley 
Cold lamb String beans 
Salad of water cress 
*Iced grapefruit 
Coffee 


—) 


Tuesday 
September 17th 


BREAKFAST 
Melon 
Cereal Shirred eggs 
Corn muffin Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Sardines and lettuce salad 
Cream cheese and crackers 
Hot biscuits Cocoa 


DINNER 


Corned beef and cabbage 
Boiled potatoes 
Lettuce salad 
Deep apple pie Coffee 


dennesdap 


September 18th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Broiled ham 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


*Tomato golden buck 
Baked potatoes 
Toast Apple jelly Tea 


DINNER 


Veal cutlet with sliced lemon 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Cucumber salad 
Cottage pudding with hard sauce 
Coffee 
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Thursday 
September 19th. 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Corned beef hash 
Gems Coffee 


LUNCHBON OR SUPPER 
*Salmon omelet 
Pickles 
Rye bread 
Sponge cake Tea 


DINNER 
Cream of tomato 
Pot roast Stuffed eggplant 
Boiled potatoes with brown butter 
and chopped parsley 
German coffee cake Coffee 


© 


Friday 
September 20th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed pears 
Scotch eggs Popovers 


Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Cold pot roast 
Tomato salad 
Cookies Tea 


DINNER 
Breaded fillet of flounder 
with tomato sauce 
Buttered beets 
Creamed potatoes 

Peach_shortcake 
Coffee 


— 


Saturday 
September 21st 


BREAKFAST 


Melon 
Cereal Fried tripe 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Fish salad Baked potatoes 
orn bread 
Plums 
Cocoa 


DINNER 
Stewed lamb with sweet potatoes 
Lima beans and tomatoes 
Lettuce salad 
Plum pie 
Coffee 


© 


Sundap 
September 22nd 


BREAKFAST 


: Bananas 
Fried eggs and bacon 
Muffins Coffee 


DINNER 


Pea soup 
*Impanada 
Tomato mayonnaise 
Vanilla ice cream in muskmelon 
Wafers Joffee 


SUPPER 
Cold chicken 


Potato salad Hot bread 
Preserved ginger Cookies Tea 


Three Meals a Day 
~. » QPondap 


September 23rd 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with stewed raisins 
Fried pork chops 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Olam fritters 
Saratoga chips 

Rye bread Jumbles 
Tea or cocoa 


DINNER 


Roast lamb Grape jelly 
Mashed yellow turnips 
Cold hardcooked egg 
and lettuce salad 
*Noodle pudding 


— 


Tuesday 
September 24th 


BREAKFAST 

Fruit 

Cold_cereal Creamed eggs 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Minced lamb on toast 
Sweet pickle 
Pears 
Tea 


DINNER 
Meat loaf 
Corn on cob Baked potatoes 
Lettuce salad 
Apple trifle 
Coffee 


— 


WGennesdap 
September 25th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Liver and bacon 
Johnnycake Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cold meat loaf 
Cold slaw 
Boston brown bread 
Apple sauce Tea 


DINNER 


Boiled fish 
Oyster sauce 

Boiled onions Fried potatoes 
Dill pickles 

Suet pudding Coffee 


© 


Thursday 
September 26th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit Farina 
Shirred eggs Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
; Escalloped fish 

White bread Preserved quinces 
Cake Tea 


DINNER 


, Roast beef 
Cauliflower Mashed potatoes 
Cucumber salad 
Apple pie Cheese 
Coffee 


Frivay 
September 27th 


BREAKFAST 
Plums 
Griddle cakes 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Corn fritters 


Toast Lemon jelly 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Broiled whitefish with tartare 
sauce 


Fried parsnips 
Rice pudding 
Tea or coffee 


® 


Saturday 
September 28th 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal Tomato omelet 
Wheat muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Salmon salad 
Graham bread sandwiches 
Surawieesy jam 
ea 


DINNER 


English mutton chops 
Beets French fried potatoes 
Tomato and lettuce salad 
Peach shortcake 


Sunday 


September 29th 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Cereal Fried perch 
Biscuit Coffee 
DINNER 
Oysters 


Roast chicken Crabapple jelly 
Boiled potatoes Baked tomatoes 
*Carrot salad Radishes 
Chocolate ice cream 


Plain cake Coffee 
SUPPER 
Cold chicken 
Beet salad 
Blueberry cake Tea 


S 


MWondap 


September 30th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Cereal Codfish cakes 
‘ Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Fish: loaf Pickled onions 
Rice muffins Quince jelly 
Tea 
DINNER 
Clear soup 


___Ourry of mutton 
Spinach with hardcooked eggs 
Steamed apple pudding 
Coffee 


Stuffed 


Eggs 
Au Gratin 


Cut the tops off as 
many hard - cooked 
eggs as are required 
and remove the yolks. 
Mash the yolks until 
very fine and season 
to taste with salt, pep- 
per, butter and an- 
chovy essence. Fill 
the whites with this 
mixture, from the top, 
as if the egg itself 
were there. Sprinkle it 
with buttered erumbs 
and set it in the oven 
to brown. Serve hot 
with white sauce 
poured around them 





Recipes for the Bills of Fare 


Under this head are to be found recipes for dishes marked with an asterisk in the preceding three pages 


Iced Grape Fruit | 3 


Cut four large grapefruit in halves, re- 
move seeds and fiber, and mix the pulp with 
a little sugar to taste and the juice of half an 
orange. Prepare a simple icing as for snow 
cakes and color pale yellow with confec- 
tioner’s coloring. Ice the top of each half 
of grapefruit, stick a small sprig of mint 
in each center and serve. The grapefruit 
should be well chilled before it is iced. 


Salmon Omelet 


One large canful of salmon (pink) drained 
and chopped fine, four eggs, well beaten, a 
pinch of salt and pepper. Mix together, fry 
in hot lard by tablespoonfuls, and serve on 
lettuce leaves hot or cold. 


Impanada 


Cut up a raw chicken, and flour each piece 
well. Line a deep dish with slices of raw 
sweet potato, slices of raw white potato, some 
of the chicken, a little onion, a few slices of 
bacon, a pinch of salt, pepper, and a can of 
‘ tomatoes chopped fine, a little butter (un- 
less the chicken is very fat), and a table- 
spoonful of vinegar. Cover the top of the 
dish with the sweet and the white potatoes. 
Bake very slowly from two to three hours. 
Serve hot for dinner. This takes three 


medium-sized sweet potatoes and six med- 
ium-sized white potatoes. 


‘Noodle Pudding 


Ys |b. broad noodles t tablespoonful dried 


2 eggs currants 

34 cup granulated sugar 1 tablespoonful citron 

16 cup milk cut small 

1 tablespoonful seedless 14 cup of melted fat 
raisins vanilla 


Boil the noodles in salted water for ten 
minutes, then strain off the water, and pour 
cold water over the noodles (this keeps them 
from sticking together). Beat the eggs until 
light, add milk, sugar, raisins, currants and 
a little vanilla (almond flavoring may be 
used if preferred) and then the noodles; mix 
all well together. Put all of this mixture in 
the pudding dish, which has been heating 
in the oven with the fat. Bake one hour in 
a moderate oven. 


Maple Sugar Tapioca Pudding 


Soak overnight a cupful of tapioca in 
cold water; in the morning put half of it in 
a baking dish, sprinkling it with finely 
powdered maple sugar, then on this arrange 
a layer of candied cherries; now pour in the 
rest of the tapioca and add cherries and 
sugar as before; add sufficient milk to cover 
the pudding and bake about an hour in a 
moderate oven; serve very cold, ornament- 
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Mock 
Sausages 
Into a cupful of 


thick white sauce stir 
the beaten yolk of an 
egg, one teaspoonful of 
lemon juice and two 
cupfuls of chopped 
cold cooked fish. Shape 
to simulate sausages, 
dip each one in egg 
and bread crumbs and 
fry in deep fat. Ar- 
range them on serving 
dish, with cooked car- 
rot rings. Decorate 
with parsley 


ing with sweetened whipped cream and 
crystallized cherries. 


Fish au Vinaigré 


Boil shad, mackerel or white fish in salted 
water. When cooked put on a dish, pour 
over it two cups of vinegar while the fish 
is hot. When it is cold pour the vinegar 
into a bowl, add to it two teaspoonfuls of 
tomato ketchup, two teaspoonfuls Worces- 
tershire sauce, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Pour all of this upon the fish. 
When ready to serve chop fine two hard- 
cooked eggs, one small onion, two table- 
spoonfuls each of parsley and celery, one 
boiled beet, and spread this mixture over 
the fish. 


Jam Cake 


Cream one cupful of sugar with one-half 
cupful of butter, add the yolks of two eggs 
and two-thirds cupful of sour milk, to which 
has been added a teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in a little hot water. Sift two cup- 
fuls of flour with two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and one teaspoonful each of cinna- 
mon, cloves and allspice and add to the 
other ingredients. Then add the beaten 


whites of three eggs and stir in one cupful of. 


blackberry jam or any other kind of jam. 
(The blackberries must not be seeded). 
Bake in three or four layers. Put a soft- 
boiled icing between the layers arid on top 
of the cake. 


Tomato “Golden Buck” 


Prepare a Welsh rabbit in the chafing 
dish with a tablespoonful of butter, half a 
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pound of crumbled cheese, a teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, a saltspoonful of dry 
mustard, half of a cupful of strained tomato 
purée, a pinch of baking soda and salt and 
paprika to taste; when thoroughly melted 
and smooth, extinguish the flame and stir 
in two well-beaten eggs, cover for a moment 
or two and serve on squares of hot toast with 
a poached egg arranged on each slice. 


Apricot Blanc Mange 


Soak some dried apricots all night, stew 
them with sufficient sugar to sweeten them, 
and then add a cupful to a quart of blanc 
mange when cooking. Just before this is 
turned into a mold add two teaspoonfuls of 
vanilla, and serve it very cold with thick 
cream. 


Carrot Salad 


Line a salad bowl with cabbage that has 
been shredded and soaked in ice water for 
several hours. Sprinkled lightly with salt 
and pepper. Have ready some very small 
beets and carrots that have been cooked 
until tender in boiling salted water, and 
have been marinated in French dressing for 
two hours. Arrange these in alternate col- 
ors, sprinkle lightly with horseradish, add 
a French dressing and serve. 


Chafing Dish Salmon 


One small, flat can of salmon, one-half 
of a teaspoonful of mustard, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one-half of a cupful of 
vinegar (if very sour vinegar is used, dilute 
a little before measuring). Simmer for 
about ten minutes, ; 


“Company”? Bills of Fare 


By Virginia Carter Lee 


These enticing bills of fare, copied literally from a home table, may offer suggestions to people desiring 
more elaborate meals than those given in our regular bills of fare. 


an asterisk are on page 414. 


Sunday 


BREAKFAST 


Cantaloupe 
Cream molded rice 
*Glazed eggs Bacon 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER 


Bisque of clams Crackers 
Roast chicken with nut dressing 
- Deviled tomatoes 
Duchess potatoes 
Oyster-plant salad 
Cheese strips 

Vienna peach parfait 
Wafers Coffee 
SUPPER 


Flaked crab meat in green peppers 
Olives Sliced cucumbers 
Watercress sandwiches 
Iced pear compote Cake 
Russian tea 





Monday 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 


Dry cereal Cream 
Sauté kidneys with Mushrooms} 
Popovers Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Cold sliced chicken with aspic jelly 
String bean salad in tomato cups 
Peach cobbler 
Iced tea 


DINNER 


Fish chowder 
Larded lamb chops 
Saratoga chips Succotash 
Cucumber and olive salad 
*Green gage meringue in halved 
cantaloupes 
Cake Coffee 





Tuesday 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced peaches Cream 
Custard cereal 
Savory tomato omelet 
Raised muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Salmon soufflé 
Green peas Sliced tomatoes 
_ Blackberry cup pudding 
Fairy butter Tea 


DINNER 


Jellied bouillon 
Stuffed game mutton 
Green corn Potatoes au gratin 
Lettuce heart salad _ Cheese balls 
Watermelon frappé Coffee 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 


Apricots and plums 
Creamed cereal 
Fried perch with salt pork 
Corn puffs Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cold sliced veal 
Sweet pickles 
*Marigold salad 
Jellied blackberries in rice cups 
Fruit punch 


DINNER 


Clam cocktails Crackers 
Broiled squabs on toast 
Green corn Grape jelly 
Potato balls 
Egg salad in steamed cucumbers 
Peach shortcake Coffee 


Thursday 


BREAKFAST 


Grapes 
Dry cereal with whipped cream 
Broiled sweetbreads with bacon 
Coffee cake Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Clam bouillon Crackers 
Green peppers stuffed with vege- 
table forcemeat 
Cucumber sandwiches Iced tea 
*Gooseberry whip Gingerbread 


DINNER 


Soft shell crabs on toast 
Broiled steak Creamed potatoes 
Lima beans Stuffed onions 
Tomato salad, French dressing 
Mint and pineapple sherbet 
Jumbles Coffee 


Recipes for the dishes marked with 


Friday 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed apples with raisins 
Steamed cereal Cream 
Scrambled eggs with sweet red 
peppers 
Currant buns Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Individual steak and kidney pies 
Tomato and romaine salad 
Spiced pears Rock crisps 
Iced tea 


DINNER 


Clear tomato bouillon 
Planked bluefish with potato 
border 
Grilled tomatoes Corn pudding 
Pepper salad Cheese pasties 
Grape juice water ice Coffee 





Saturday 


BREAKFAST 


Blueberries Cream 
Cereal with whipped cream ~ 
Fish cakes Tomato sauce 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Anchovy stuffed eggs Lettuce 
Thin bread and butter 
Frozen peaches Sponge cake 


Tea 


DINNER 


Cream.of corn soup Croutons 
*Glazed tongue with tomato sauce 
Buttered beets Potato chips 
Fruit jelly with whipped cream 
Chocolate wafers Coffee 





Recipes for Some “Company” Bills of Fare 


The following recipes are for dishes marked with an asterisk on page 413 


Gooseberry Whip 


Top and stem a quart of ripe gooseberries 
and stew them in one cupful of water until 
tender; then press through a colander to 
remove the skins and beat in one large 
tablespoonful of butter and a cupful of sugar 
beaten with the yolks of two eggs. Allow 
the fruit to cool and fold in the stiffly 
whipped egg whites beaten with a table- 
spoonful of powdered sugar. Turn this into 
a glass dish that has been lined with lady 
fingers. Garnish the top with a mound of 
sweetened whipped cream, flavored with a 
little vanilla or lemon. 


Green Gage Meringue in Halved Cantaloupes 


Peel and remove the pits from twelve ripe 
green gages and mash the fruit, adding a 
large tablespoonful of powdered sugar. 
Allow them to stand on the ice until thor- 
oughly chilled and, after draining, fold in 
the stiffly whipped whites of two eggs, a 
pinch of salt, a little grated nutmeg and a 
small cupful of cream beaten solid. Heap 
the meringue in small mounds in halved 
cantaloupes that have been on the ice at 
leasty twenty-four hours and serve im- 
mediately, ornamenting each portion with a 
few crystallized cherries. 


Marigold Salad 


One pint of cold cooked fish (almost any 
variety), one teaspoonful of grated onion, 
one teaspoonful of grated horseradish, one 
large cucumber pickle, cut into bits, and 
a pint of cooked potatoes cut into small 
cubes, with sufficient boiled dressing to 
moisten. Permit the salad to stand di- 
rectly on the ice 
to) chill, and ar- 
range it in a flat 
mound on a bed 
of crisp lettuce 
leaves. Orna- 
ment the top with 
grated egg yolks 
tosimulate yellow 
marigolds. 
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Glazed Eggs 


Heat until very hot the small individual 
shirring dishes in glazed enamel ware and 
spread, or rather line, them with a mixture 
of browned bread crumbs and melted butter. 
Break into each an egg, being careful not to 
break the yolk. Cover each egg with the 
mixture of crumbs and melted butter, 
seasoning highly with salt and paprika. 
Cook in a very hot oven only until the eggs 
are set and serve immediately, garnishing 
each with a sprig of parsley or water- 
cress. 


Glazed Tongue with Tomato Sauce 


Wash the tongue and soak it over night. 
In the morning place it in a kettle of cold 
water and simmer very slowly for three or 
four hours, or until a fork can readily pierce 
it. When simmered long enough set it 
away to cool in the water in which it was 
cooked. When it is cold, remove the skin, 
beginning at the tip and stripping it back. 
Remove, too, the bones and rough pieces at 
the roots. Then fasten the tip around to the 
side of the thicker part and place the tongue 
in a large deep mold. Meanwhile reheat a 
pint and a half of the liquor, adding half a 
can of tomatoes, one bay leaf, one sliced 
onion, pepper and salt to taste, twelve whole 
cloves and a pinch of allspice; simmer these 
ingredients for twenty minutes and strain, 
stir in one ounce of gelatin that has been 
soaked in a little cold water. Cook only 
until the gelatin has 
been dissolved, then pour 
over the tongue, 
barely covering 
it. Place, when 
cold, directly on 
the ice to chill 
and harden, un- 
molding at 
“serving time and 
garnishing with 
feathery parsley 
and stuffed 
olives. 








four Novel Tomato Salads 


Some Plain and Some Elaborate, Employing Shrimps, Potted Meats, 
Peppers, Clams, Eggs, Anchovies, et cetera 


Yellow Tomato Salad 


Scald quickly from fifteen to eighteen 
yellow tomatoes, such as are used for pre- 
serving; peel and chill. Plunge into 
boiling water and boil for two minutes six 
to eight sweet green peppers. Rub off the 
loosened skin with a towel, split and take 
out cores and seeds. When cold, chop 
moderately fine. On a platter arrange 
blanched lettuce leaves. In the center put 
the chopped peppers in a mound and around 
this put the yellow tomatoes. Serve with 
either mayonnaise or French dressing, fla- 
vored in either case with tarragon vinegar 
and onion juice. 


A Stuffed Tomato Salad 


Skin four medium-sized tomatoes and 
scoop out seeds and some of the pulp, leav- 
ing a hollow shell. Chill these in the icebox. 
Prepare a salad mixture with twelve fillets 
of anchovies, eight cherrystone clams and 
one small tomato, all finely minced, and 
one hard cooked egg and two branches of 
watercress, hashed fine. Bind together with 
French dressing and stuff the tomato shells 
with this mixture. Dress with a sauce su- 
preme made from four tablespoonfuls of 
mayonnaise, two tablespoonfuls of chili 
sauce, one teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
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sauce, English mustard, salt, pepper, celery 
salt, paprika and a dash of curry powder to 
taste. Mask tomatoes with this and put 
each on a heart lettuce leaf. 


Tomato and Potted Meat Salad 


To the pulp of twelve tomatoes add two 
cans of potted ham or chicken, one dozen 
olives cut fine, salt and pepper to taste. 
Put this mixture in the tomato shells, the 
stem ends having been sliced off to remove 
pulp. Put a teaspoonful of cream dressing 
on each and just before serving add several 
pecan meats to each. 


Shrimp and Tomato Aspic Salad 


Cook one can of tomatoes with half a 
teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
sugar, a dash of pepper and one small onion 
sliced. Soften half of a box of gelatine in 
cold water. When the vegetables are cooked 
strain them from the juice and bring it to 
aboil. Turn the gelatine into the hot liquid, 
stirring until dissolved, then set away to 
chill and harden. When ready to serve, 
break this aspic into small cubes and arrange 
shrimps attractively on them, pouring a plain 
mayonnaise dressing over all. Hard cooked 
eggs cut. into fine slices make a pretty garnish 


for this, as well as for other fish salads. 
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Mirandy on Regulating , 
the Fashions 


By Dorothy -bix 
Illustration by E. W. Kemble 


H, Maw,” says my daughter Ma’y 
Jane to me de odder night, ‘des 
lissen to dis! Dat big doctor’s 
paper whut sho’ly mus’ be run by Ole 
Man Solomon hissef, has writ a piece 
about de fashions dat women is wearin’; 
an’ hit lambasts dem to beat de band.” 

“Well,” ’spons I, a-droppin’ one an’ a 
pearlin’ two in my knittin’, ““when you is 
as ole as I is you will find out dat dere 
ain’t nothin’ dat men enjoys so much as 
spresifyin’ demselfs on de subjects dat 
dey don’t know nothin’ ’bout. So let 
em talk about our clothes ef dey wants to. 
Hit amuses ’em an’ don’t stop us.” 

“But, Maw,” pursues Ma’y Jane, “dis 
heah article in de medical journal says dat 
de kind of clothes dat women is got on is 
ondecent an’ onhealthy, an’ dat Dutch 
necks is a-breakin’ up mo’ homes dan de 
Demon Rum, an’ dat de sight of a real 
styley dressed lady makes a modest man 
blush an’ turn away his haid.” 

“Huh,” says 1, “I-don*t call to mind as 
I has noticed any man walkin’ along de 
streets wid his hands befo’ his eyes when 
one of dem livin’ fashion plates was a-se- 
gasuatin’ down his way.” 

“T ain’t heard of none of ’em dyin’ of de 
shock of seein’ a pretty gal in a tight skirt, 
nuther,” ’spons Ma’y Jane, “but maybe 
dey did, fo’ dis paper says dat men feels 
jest terrible over de present fashions fo’ 
women,’ an’ hit calls on de law to regulate 
female clothes, an’ see dat dey comes up 
high in de collar an’ long in de skirt, an’ 
has got nuff cloth in ’em to go ’round.” 

“Shoo, honey,” says I, soothin’. “Don’t 
you bodder none. Dere’s men dat is 
brave enough to fight battles an’ fly in de 
air, an’ go down in de yearth, an’ put der 
haids in lions’ mouths, an’ to pull de teeth 
out of rattlesnakes, but dere ain’t a man 
bawn dat is foolhardy nuff to pass any 
law tellin’ a woman what she shall wear 
an’ what she shan’t.” 

“Why don’t men let our clothes alone?” 
’sclaims Ma’y Jane. “You don’t never 
hear of us tryin’ to regulate de width of 
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One of dem livin’ fashion plates 


britches laigs, or de heights of collars, 
or a-writin’ pieces in de papers sayin’ dat 
hit shows dat men lacks sense an’ probus- 
ness, an’ ain’t fit to be trusted wid de ballot 
becaze dey ain’t got gumption nuff to 
wear somethin’ cool in de summer.” 

“Well,” says I, “considerin’ dat women 
whut don’t smoke, an’ don’t drink nothin’ 
stronger dan sarsaparilla is always tryin’ 
to git laws passed stoppin’ men from doin’ 
as dey please, I always sings mighty small 
when men begins to talk ’bout regulatin’ 
de fashions fo’ women.” 

“Of course,” says Ma’y Jane, “I don’t 
dress to please men, nor to attract dere 
attention, ’specially dat biggity Sim John- 
sing whut was here las’ night an’ certainly 
did promulgate dat de way women dressed 
showed dat dey warn’t mo’ dan three doors 
away from de batty house; but inasmuch as 
I has got a new frock to make, I ’specs I’d 
better put a few more widths in de skirt, 
an’ a choker.on de neck, an’ cut de sleeves 
to come down on my wrists.”’ 

“Don’t you do it, daughter,” ’spons I, 
“leasways don’t you go agin de fashions 
if you wants to please de men or if you is 
a-calculatin’ dat by makin’ yo’sel’ look lak 
a back number you is gwine to make any 
hit wid Sim Johnsing.”’ 

“Why, Maw, Sim said dat what he 
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longed an’ pined to see was des one mo’ 
gal dressed in de sweet simple style dat 
his mother used to wear.” 

“Dat’s what all de men say,” says I, 
“but ef you’ll keep yo’ eyes peeled you’ll 
see dat de gal dat men swarms aroun’ lak 
bees aroun’ a honey-pot, an’ what all de 
men is breakin’ dere necks to tote aroun’ 
to dé movin’ picture shows, an’ de fish 
frys, an’ sich lak, is de gal whut’s got on 
de highest heeled-shoes, an’ de mos’ false 
hair, an’ de tightest skirt, an’ de biggest 
hat, an’ whut looks de most lak one of 
- dese heah wax statues in de dry-goods sto’. 

“Believe me, daughter, dat when a man 
spends his. good money on takin’ a gal 
aroun’ what he wants to hear as folks 
pass ’em is ‘Peach!’ an’ not ‘How sensible!’ 

““Men is mighty funny creeters, daughter, 
wid many cutis pecul’arities, but de queerest 
thing ’bout ’em is dat dey would rather be 
caught dead dan out wid.a lady. whut 
represented in de flesh dere ideal of what 
a female ought to be. Now if. you listen 
to a man talk bout a woman he’ tell you 
dat hit don’t make no diff’rence whedder 
she is fat or not, an’ dat she ought to have 
a nice, natchal waist instid of bein’ straight- 
fronted by de aid of a reliable pair of corsets 
instid of de grace of God; an’ dat ef de 
Lawd sort of overlooked her in de hair line, 
she ought to be saterfied wid a knot de size 
of a walnut at de back of her ‘haid instid 
of makin’ glad de waste places wid ’bout fo’ 
pounds of frankfurters from de corner 
hair sto’. Furdermo’, he’ll prognosticate 
dat a-woman ought to wear simple frocks 
dat hang from de shoulders, an’ loose, 
flat heeled shoes, an’ dat she ought not to 
spend all her time a-thinkin’ ’bout fashion 
when she might be contemplatin’ de higher 
life. 

“But did you ever see a man takin’ dat 
kind of a lookin’ lady aroun’ onless she 
was his ole aunt wid money to leave in her 
will? You did not. An’ you never will. 
Hit’s de twenty-two inch waists an’ not 
de thirty-two inch ones dat a man feels 
called to put his arm aroun’. Hit’s de 
lates’ thing in de hair-dressin’ line dat gits 
axed to nestle on a manly shoulder, an’ 
hit’s de No. 2 French heel pumps dat walks 
all over a man; not de common-sense, 
low-heel walkin’ boot. While as fo’ de 
rational dress fo’ women, dat beats all 
de chaperones in creation. Hit never even 
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gits tempted to stray off of de straight an’ 
narrow path.” 

“But, Maw,” says Ma’y Jane, “don’t 
men really approve of de plain, economical, 
sensible fashions fo’ women’s clothes?” 

“Oh, yes, daughter,” ’spons I, “dey 
does—fo’ other folkses’ women. Ev’ry 
time a man sees a gal dat is strong-minded 
enough to wear her ole clothes dat is out 
of de fashion, an’ sensible hats an’ shoes, 
he tells all his frien’s what a fine wife she’ll 
make, an’ dat dey ought to marry her. 
But he don’t grab her. An’ all de other 
men is dat onselfish about appropriatin’ 
de blessin’ dat she is lef an ole maid.” 

“T wonder,” says Ma’y Jane, thought- 
ful, “if men would lak us better ef we wo’ 
sensible clothes lak dey does, an’ lef off 
all our ribbons an’ chiffons an’ flub- 
dubs?” 

“You ain’t heard of Dr. Mary Walker 
gittin’ married, is you?” LT inquires. “Believe 
me, chile, bloomers would bust up de 
marryin’ business. Hit’s de pink ribbons, 
an’ de powder an’ de paint, an’ de foolish 


_ clothes dat toles a man into de holy estate. 


You’d never catch a man offerin’ to stan’ 
fo’? de shoppin’ ticket of somebody who 
looks lak his little brother.” 

“Well,” says Ma’y Jane, ‘‘if men laks de 
way we dresses, why don’t dey leave us in 
peace about our frocks instid of always 
knockin’ ’em?”’ 

“Oh, dey don’t mean nothin’ by dat. 
Hit’s des dere way of showin’ off how 
much stronger dey is dan we is, an’ how su- 
perior de masculine intellect is to de feminine 
brain, which is cut on de bias, an’ frilled in 
de middle, an’ got appliqués aroun’ de 
bottom. An’ dey feels free to indulge in 
dis pastime becaze dey knows when dey is 
through talkin’ ’bout de folly of fashion, 
well go right out an’ buy de latest 
style, an’ dey’ll pay for hit, an’ swell out . 
dere chests wid pride when we puts hit 
on an’ dey escorts us up de chu’ch aisle.” 

“Maw,” says Ma’y Jane, “TI is all balled 
up ’bout what to do ’bout takin’ men’s 
advice.” 

“Shoo, honey,” I ’spons, ‘“‘dat’s easy: 
always lissen to what a man says lak you 
was a-lissenin’ to Ol Man Know-It-All 
hisself, an’ den go “long an’ do yo’ own 
way. Hit ain’t never safe to act on a man’s 
advice, fo’ he talks one way an’ marries 
another.” 


Laundry Questions Answered 


By L. Ray Balderston, B.S. 


Teachers College, Colitmbia University 
Author of ‘‘Manual of the Laundry” 


Ironing Table Linen 

“How should table linen be ironed?” 
asks Mrs. C. D. Well washed table linen 
does not represent finished work unless it 
has been well ironed and folded. It should 
be sprinkled more evenly and more heavily 
than any other type of clothes. Before 
ironing pull the cloth straight, in order to 
make the edges and corners even. Table 
linen should be ironed with a heavy iron, 
preferably on a large table, where free space 
makes it possible to have a large surface 
exposed without the necessity of constantly 
shifting the material. Always have the 
linen half dry on the wrong side and entirely 
dry on the right, to prevent mussing while 
folding. 


Laundry Soaps 

“What must I guard against in buying 
laundry soaps?” is asked by Mrs. C. R. S. 
It is advisable to buy soaps which are not 
adulterated with resin (gum), and which do 
not contain an excess of water or soda. 
Resin is often used to increase the weight of 
soaps and produces a foam, when used with 
water, not unlike suds in appearance. Resin 
soaps may be detected by their resin odor 
and by their waxy, sticky condition, and by 
the fact that nearly all of them are yellow. 
Too much resin yellows the clothes and 
causes a sticky scum to adhere to them. 
Water also produces extra weight. This 
must be noted specially by individuals and 
institutions when buying soaps by the 
pound. Good soaps are dried out to such 
an extent that the paper wrappers are 
rarely found to be moistened. Soda is used 
not only to add to the weight, but to in- 
crease the cleansing power. It makes the 
soap containing it not only harmful to the 
fibers of the clothes, but very hard on the 
hands. Soap should not contain more 
alkali (lye) thanis necessary to change the fat 
(in the process of manufacturing) into soap. 
Purchasing Soap 

Mrs. E. P. P. wants to know whether it is 
wise to buy soaps in large quantities. It is 
unwise to buy so much soap that it cannot 
be used in a year or a very little more, be- 
cause it becomes hard and making suds from 
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it is then difficult. It is best to buy it by 
the box and not by the case or in larger quan- 
tities, 
Keeping Soap 

“Should I store my soap covered or un- 
covered?” asks Mrs. J. W. H. Stack the 
bars of soap on shelves with the wrappers 
removed so as to allow evaporation of sur- 
plus moisture. Save small pieces of soap, 
for use in the wash boiler or as a soap jelly, 
which is made by simmering the pieces in 
water. 


Mangling Clothes 

Mrs. M. D. R. wants to know what 
clothes should be mangled and how the proc- 
ess should be carried on. The flat pieces 
are the ones usually mangled. They should 
be sprinkled and the selvages and corners 
folded evenly together as if they were to be 
ironed. The rolls of the mangle must be of 
even size, the pressure of one roll on the 
other must be even and it must be remem- 
bered that the clothes should be folded and 
fed to the mangle very evenly. Uneven 
pressure will tear the clothes and distort 
their shape. In the case of cold mangles, 
where both the rollers are of wood, the gar- 
ments must be sprinkled and folded with 
care and then put through the mangle. 
There will be no gloss on the clothes, as no 
heat has been applied. The clothes must 
then be hung up to dry. The mangle must 
be kept oiled with any good machine oil. 
Cover carefully when not in use and always 
with pressure screws loosened. 

In the hot mangles, which have one steel 
and one cloth roller, the garments should be 
fed right side down, that they may come in 
contact with the steel roll and thus become 
glossed, as if they had been ironed with 
a flatiron. The steel rolls of a heated man- 
gle should be waxed when warm, the same 
as a flatiron. Starched clothes should not 
be mangled, because starch sticks to the 
cloth roll and causes the next garment to 
adhere to it. 

Buttons should not be put through the 
mangle, because they will dent the wooden 
rolls of a cold mangle and are apt to crack 
the steel roll in a hot mangle. 





Remove 
Stains 


A Professional Cleaner Describes the Methods Successfully 
Employed by His Trade 
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fessionally known as “spotting,” 

and which deals with the removal of 
the occasional or isolated spot or stain, is 
the most difficult branch of garment clean- 
ing. It is the exasperating solitary spot or 
defacing stain which sometimes puts the 
professional cleaner himself at his wits’ end 
for a method of removing it without injury 
to the fabric. In the following paragraphs 
are detailed those methods and formulas 
which are considered by the trade as being 
the best, and which have been found to give 
the most satisfactory results under a multi- 
plicity of conditions. 

To clean sheepskin baby carriage robes, 
remove the lining and thoroughly rub the 
skin side with lard or sweet oil. Dry in a 
warm room. Then lay the robe on a table, 
wool side up, and rub well with a strong, 
warm solution of white soap, using one 
pound of soap to four gallons of water. 
Rinse in warm water, and finally in a warm 
rinse composed of half a pint of acetic acid, 
one-half ounce of oxalic acid and eight gal- 
lons of water. It would be best to have the 
robe tacked to the table or board, then 
stood in an upright position either in a 
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warm room or in the air (if warm) to dry. 
When dry, comb the wool out and remove the 
excess of grease or oil on the back by brush- 
ing with gasoline; then replace the lining. 

A thorough method of cleaning carpets 
when. badly soiled is to remove them 
from the floor and rip them up into single 
Beat well to remove loose dust 
and dirt; then lay one breadth on a table 
and scrub it well with a good, very stiff 
brush, using a solution of one pound of 
white soap, one-half pound of sal soda and 
one teacupful of ammonia to five gallons of 
water. Brush the part on the table and | 
continue drawing the piece over the table 
and brushing it with the solution until the 
breadth is finished. * Complete the entire 
carpet in this Way, then give each breadth 
one warm rinse and one cold one, and lastly 
a rinse with one pint of acetic acid added to 
fifteen gallons of water. Should the carpet 
be too large to immerse, the rinses may be 
poured over the carpet on the table. When 
the rinsing has been finished hang the car- 
pet on the line to dry. Should the nap 
appear stiff after drying, a vigorous use of 
the sweeper after the carpet is laid will re- 
store it to a normal condition. 
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To clean white gauze, silk crépe, etc., 
soak the article over night in a solution of 
one-half pound of white soap dissolved in 
four gallons of water. Next morning wash 
by rubbing between the hands in a solution 
of one-half pound of white soap dissolved 
in two gallons of warm water. Then give 
the articles one warm and one cold rinse, 
and a rinse consisting of one-quarter ounce 
of oxalic acid and one teacupful of acetic 
acid, to four gallons of water. If not suffi- 
ciently white, bleach with one part of 
peroxide of hydrogen to ten parts of water, 
leaving the goods in this solution over night. 
Stiffen with a little gum arabic or sago. 

White veils may be treated as above. 
Colored veils are cleaned with a little soap 
melted in cold water; they are then well 
rinsed and finally are passed through a 
weak acetic acid bath consisting. of a table- 
spoonful of ‘acetic acid to each quart of 
water used. Stiffen with a little gum arabic; 
partly dry by clapping between the hands 
and pin out smooth on a door or some flat, 
clean surface to finish drying. Black veils 
are best cleaned by handling them carefully 
in warm water with a tablespoonful of am- 
monia added to each quart of water. If 
the veil is rusty looking, it may be com- 
pletely renewed by boiling one ounce of 
logwood chips and one teaspoonful of sal 
soda in a gallon of water and handling them, 
without cleaning, in this for ten minutes. 
Rinse once in cold water; then stiffen and 
dry in the way described. 


Removing Rain Spots and Ink Spots 


A knowledge of how to remove rain spots 
from garments is valuable; very often 
women’s outer garments, such as suits and 
jackets, of broadcloth or other materials, 
become spotted from the rain. The remedy 
is to dip a cotton cloth in water, wring it 
and lay it on the garment, ironing with a 
warm iron until the entire garment has been 
gone over. This will not only completely 
remedy the trouble, but will ‘prevent its re- 
currence. 

Ink spots are always more or less difficult 
to remove. Much, of course, depends upon 
the kind of ink, the color of the goods and 
even the nature of the material. On white 
cotton, linen or woolen goods, an applica- 
tion of warm oxalic acid water, one: table- 
spoonful to a teacupful of water, will fre- 
quently accomplish the desired result. 
Printer’s ink usually may be removed from 


How to Remove Spots and Stains 


woolen goods by a vigorous application of 
gasoline. 

Glue may generally be removed from 
garments by sponging the garment with 
warm water. A little sal soda added to the 
warm water will be more effectual. 

Grass stains, as a rule, can be removed 
from linen by simply washing in warm 
water to which a little sal soda has been 
added. Grass stains may be removed from 
white serge or woolen garments by washing 
in warm soda water, one-half pound of soda 
to three gallons of water. Rinse and pass 
through the soda water, or better, soak the 
garment in a solution of one ounce of oxalic 
acid and one-half pint of acetic acid to six 
gallons of warm water. After this, give one 
cold rinse and dry and iron as usual. 

Wine stains may be removed by washing 
the material with alcohol and finally fresh- 
ening it with chloroform, to restore the 
color. Stains from green nuts and tannin 
stains on white cotton or linen dresses 
should be washed with dilute alcohol, one 
part alcohol to three parts of water, then 
brushed with chloride of lime diluted four 
times. 

Acid stains, if fresh, will entirely disap- 
pear by an application of strong ammonia, 
or by moistening the spot and rubbing it 
with a lump of sal soda. Nitric acid stains, 
always of an orange color, on black gar- 
ments, are treated with a strong alkali, 
such as ammonia, full strength, or sal soda. 
Tf of long standing, they should afterward 
be treated with nitrate of silver. 

Alkali stains are treated with dilute acetic 
acid, one part of acid to three parts of water, 
then washed off with clean water. 

Stains of wine vinegar, or of sour wine, 
are removed by neutralizing the acid spot 
with ammonia, sal soda or any other alkali. 

Lye and lime stains may be removed 
from linen by simply washing. They may 
be removed from cotton, woolen and silk 
goods by treating the material with dilute 
acetic or hydrochloric acid, and ‘finally 
washing with water. 

Referring again to ink stains, some are, 
on account of various conditions, difficult 
to remove. The nature of the fabric and 
the color has to be taken into consideration, 
as well as the many different kinds of ink. 
Years ago, when practically all inks, were 
made of a solution of nut gall, logwood and 
iron, the problem was not nearly as difficult 
as it is at present, when there are hundreds 
of different aniline products. It is almost 
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impossible to remove many kinds of ink 
stains from colored silks. From white silk 
or satin, however, stains may generally be 
removed by immersing the garment in a 
warm solution of one-half ounce of oxalic 
acid and a half-teacupful of acetic acid to 
three gallons of water and subsequently 
bleaching with peroxide of hydrogen, using 
one part to six parts of water. The cloth 
should be left in this all night. 

Stains on white linen and cotton may be 
successfully treated by first washing with 
soap and water to which a little sal soda is 
added, or sponging with equal parts of 
alcohol and vinegar. Strong solutions of 
tartaric acid may be safely and beneficially 
used on white goods. Stains on colored 
woolens or silks may be safely treated with 
very dilute tartaric acid, about one table- 
spoonful to half a pint of warm water. 

Blood stains usually may be entirely re- 
moved from any material by laying on a 
thick coating of common starch. The 
starch should be mixed as for laundry use, 
laid on quite wet and allowed to remain for 
several hours. It should be finally removed 
with a weak solution of soda water, a table- 
spoonful to a cupful of water. To remove 
blood stains from woolen goods of any 
color, I brush the material well with a solu- 
tion of pure gasoline with a little soluble 
soap dissolved in it. 

To remove varnish or oil paint from 
linen, cotton and silk, first wash with tur- 
pentine, then with benzine or gasoline and 
finally with soap and water. 

Chamois or buckskin gloves may be dry 
cleaned with gasoline and soap, or they may 
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be stretched on the hand or on a wooden 
hand and rubbed with stale bread crumbs 
or with a brush dipped in a mixture of equal 
parts of fuller’s earth and powdered alum. 
Another good method is to wash the gloves 
in a lukewarm solution of castile soap, and 
pull them into shape on the hands without 
wringing. Then rub them with pipe clay 
or yellow ochre or umber, or a mixture of 
these made into a paste of the desired shade, 
with ale or beer. The gloves should be 
dried, rubbing them well so as to smooth 
them, and pulled into shape. When they are 
entirely dry, brush out the superfluous color 
and iron them with a warm, not hot, iron. 

All kid gloves are best cleaned with gaso- 
line and soap, but, if gasoline cannot be ob- 
tained, they may be put on the hand and 
washed well with spirits of turpentine until 
quite clean. Rub them asif you were wash- 
ing your hands. When clean, hang them 
in the open air to dry and finally rub with 
powdered pipe clay or chalk and give them 
a touch of perfume. 

The following recipe will be useful to any 
woman during the canning season or when- 
ever her hands become stained from fruits 
or vegetables. Put in the palm of one hand 
a very small pinch of bicarbonate of po- 
tassium and the same amount of oxalic acid. 
Add a few drops of water, enough to 
moisten it. It will soon begin to ferment 
and heat, but it will not injure the hands. 
Now rub all over the hands as if washing 
them, then wash in cold water and then in 
warm water and soap. This will leave the 
hands free from stain and very soft and 
white. 
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This Institute maintains a research laboratory forthe investigation of household apparatus. T. he 
tests ‘are made by experts, expressly for the benefit of GooD HOUSEKEEPING readers, giving 
them the definite, helpful information they need when selecting devices for household use. 
This department in the magazine is devoted to the reports of this laboratory and 
the study and discussion of problems concerning apparatus. Readers are 
urged to write freely their queries, suggestions and experiences. 
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The Institute's New Director 


HE Good House- 

keeping Institute is 

fortunate in having 
secured for the important 
office of director, Miss 
Cecilia K. Bradt, whose 
portrait is given herewith. 
Miss Bradt comes from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where she 
was associated with Miss 
Clara Linforth West, the 
dean. of the Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie School 
of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, in its re- 
markable development. 
During the five years of 
its existence, it has come 
to have a student body of 
nearly five hundred. 

Miss Bradt was recom- 
mended for the Pittsburgh 
work by the late Ellen H. 
Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, who knew of her high standing 
at the Framingham (Mass.) Normal School, 
from which she was graduated, and of her 
excellent service in the Michael Reese Hos- 
pital in Chicago and the McLean Hospital 
for the Insane, Waverley, Mass. At the 
hospital in Chicago she was the teacher of 
cooking and at the McLean Hospital she 
held the important post of managing and 
teaching dietitian. 

Miss Bradt assisted in organizing the 
home economics department of the Mar- 
garet Morrison Carnegie School, and se- 
lected the equipment for it. This demanded 
a thorough, expert and practical knowledge 
of apparatus. She was engaged latterly at 
Pittsburgh, in company with Dean West, 
in the building up of an institutional de- 


partment for the training of dietitians, \ 
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Photo by Campbell Studio 
Cecilia K. Bradt 


housekeepers and mana- 
gers of tea and lunch 
rooms. During her five 
years’ work she taught 
several subjects in the 
department of home econ- 
omics in the school, and 
was deeply interested in 
_improving housekeeping 
conditions in the local in- 
stitutions. 

The Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute’s very im- 
portant service of testing 
and approving new de- 
vices thus will have the 
benefit of expert knowl- 
edge and sound judgment, 
developed in a wide vari- 
ety of important work. 
Readers of the magazine 
are invited to write free- 
ly to Miss Bradt, telling 
of their needsand problems. The address 
is care of Good Housekeeping Institute, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Household Devices in the Hands of Servants 


An obstacle to the introduction of labor- 
saving household devices is the attitude of 
hired help. Has anyone found a way to in- 
troduce useful apparatus in the home, to 
reconcile and habituate servants to it? 
Will someone write about her experiences? 

Might not manufacturers and dealers do 
more than they do at present to furnish 
clear, explicit directions for the use and care 
of apparatus? Lo what varieties of appar- 
atus do servants “take” most willingly? 
Payment, in cash, will be made for testi- 
mony available for publication. Address 
Director Good Housekeeping Magazine 
Institute, New York. ; 
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Trade Mark 


Our Seal of Approval 


The articles here described are submitted by the manufacturers, and tested free of charge 
in the laboratory of the Good Housekeeping Institute, as an editorial service to the 
readers. This department of the magazine has absolutely no connection 
with any other, being a strictly gratuitous service in all respects. 


Each month a list of the devices that have been tested and approved to date will be published, and 
every sixth month a complete list of the devices that have been tested and approved during the previous 
half year will be published in pamphlet form. The first pamphlet of this kind, Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute Bulletin, No. I, was published last month, and copies of it may still be procured by sending ten cents 
to Good Housekeeping Institute, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. : 








hee 
Descriptions of Articles Tested and Approved 


Rotary Knife Cleaning and Polishing Machine 


This machine is mounted either on a low iron 
stand for fastening to a bench or shelf about two 
feet above the ground, or on a high iron stand for 
screwing to the floor. In appearance it is a wooden 
drum set vertically, with apertures for the insertion 
of the knives. By means of an exterior handle, 
brushes are revolved around the drum interior. To 
the center of these brushes finely powdered emery 
is automatically conveyed. The knife is put in the 
drum aperture, with the edge to meet the motion of 
the brushes, and pointing directly to the center, so 
that the frictional contact of the brushes with the 
knife cleans and sharpens the blade. The number 
of turns necessary to accomplish the desired results 
varies with the condition of the knives. This ma- 
chine is made in sizes ranging from capacity for one 
knife and one carver to capacity for nine knives 
and one carver. Prices, $13.50 to $75. 2 

No. 577—Made by George Kent, Ltd., 199 High 
Holborn, London, England. Procurable from Lewis 
& Conger, Forty-fifth St. and Sixth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Heat Controller 

The Andrews Heat Controller is a device to regu- 
late the temperature of a house by automatically 
opening and closing the front draft and check dam- 


per of the furnace or other heater. There is a ther- 
mostatic thermometer, which is placed upon the 
wall of the living-room and consists of an adjustable 
blade which moves between two electrical contacts, 
as the temperature varies, and completes the elec- 
trical circuit and causes a very small motor— 
located in the cellar—to operate, and by means of a 
galvanized steel chain attached to the dampers, 
opens and closes the drafts. The third vital part 
necessary for successful operation is a battery of 
two dry cells. There are a few other minor accesso- 
ries, but the operation of the entire apparatus is 
simple. It may be attached to the drafts of a hot- 
air furnace, steam or hot-water boilers. Price, $20. 

No. 637—Made by Andrews Heating Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Preserving Jars 

The Atlas E-Z Seal Preserving Jars are made of 
glass. They are green-tinted, wide-necked, and 
spring-sealed. The large mouth is a desirable fea- 
ture. The all-glass cap, held tight by a metal clasp, 
makes the jar easy to open, to close, and to clean. 
These containers can be obtained in pint, quart and 
half-gallon sizes. 

No. 645—Made by Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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596—A Basin Flusher 








Suction Sweeper 

The Duntley Pneumatic Sweeper is used like 
a carpet sweeper. It is mounted upon two rubber- 
tired wheels which alternately operate two bellows 
and produce the suction. The dust is drawn up 
through a narrow slot in the forward part and depos- 
ited ina box. The operation of the device is simple. 
This is essentially a suction cleaner on a limited 
scale. It weighs ten pounds. Price, $9.75. 

No. 595—Made by Duntley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. . 


A Sanitary Precaution 


The Excello Sanitary Flusher is a device for clean- 
ing and removing obstructions from traps, drain 
pipes, etc. The outfit contains a length of hose, a 
vacuum cup, a brass arched locking frame, a brass 
hook-end, adjusting rod, nipples, washers, corks, etc. 
The flusher is adjustable, and is locked over the drain 
pipe of a sink, washbowl, bathtub, etc., thus permit- 
ting the full water pressure to be directed through 
the drain pipes and thoroughly flushing and removing 
any accumulation or stoppage. By closing one end of 
the hose and working the vacuum cup up and down 
over the drain, a suction action is created and the 
obstruction is brought up and easily removed. This 
flusher not only makes an opening, but washes away 
the accumulation, leaving a clear passage. Price, $5. 

No. 596—Made by Excello Products Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


*Clothes Line Reel 


The ‘Reelzup” Clothes Line consists of a reel 
enclosed in a gun-metal case, mounted upon a cir- 
cular wooden disk which may be fastened upon the 
wall or side of a door. The line is unwound from the 
reel, and by means of a catch it can be held taut or 
slack, as desired, at any length. When no longer 
needed, the line is wound back on the reel by means 
of a handle and crank, which form part of the case. 
This operation is rapid and the line is kept clean, 
straight and out of the way of dust and dampness. 
Price, 75 cents. 

No. 604—Made by Reelzup Mfg. Co., 141-145 
West 36th St., New York City. 


Portable Shower Bath 


The Fey Portable Shower Bath is a nickel-plated 
foot pump, one and a half inches in diameter, with 
* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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505—A Suction Sweeper 





604—An Indoor Line 
Reel 








a seven-inch stroke. To the pump is attached red 
rubber tubing, which terminates in a collar-like 
loop, which fits over the head and rests on the 
shoulders of the bather. This collar is perforated, 
permitting water to flow through the holes. It is 
fitted also with quarter inch rubber projectors that 
hold the tubing away from the body. By the use of 
this device one may have a shower bath without 
wetting the head.. It requires no connections with 
running water, but only two inches of water in the 
bottom of a tub. This is a great convenience for 
travelers. Price, $7.50. 

No. 605—Made by the Fey Specialty Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Birthday Cake-Board 


The Bosworth Birthday Cake-board is a circular 
board upon which to serve birthday cakes. There 
is a space in the center for the cake, and around the 
edge are holes about half an inch deep for holding 
small candles. The holes are drilled at regular dis- 
tances to allow for the placing of candles to represent 
the years. The boards are made of hard wood, 
with natural wood finish and come in three sizes. A 
board thirteen inches in diameter has twenty-one 
holes, fourteen inches, sixty-four holes; fifteen 
inches, ninety-six holes, and in each as many holes 
as wanted on any occasion may be used for candles. 
Price, 25 to 50 cents. 

No. 634—Made by N. W. Bosworth, Water- 
town, N. Y. 


Hand Clothes Washer 


The Easy Way Washer is made of steel coated 
with zinc, is non-rustable, weighs about twelve 
pounds, and is fifteen inches high and sixteen inches 
in diameter. Projecting through the cover is a metal 
rod with three steel bars on its lower end, while to 
the upper end above the cover is fastened a 
crank for turning. A clothes shield, or perforat- 
ed disk, rests upon the bottom of the tub, permit- 
ting a continuous rapid generation of steam. 
The clothes are put in the washer together with 
soap and water, and it is then placed upon the 
stove and the crank is turned intermittently for 
about twenty minutes. By the use of this ap- 
paratus the washing may be done very satisfactorily. 
Price, $6. 

No. 607—Made by the Harrison Mfg. Co., 316 
Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


615—A Hand Vacuum Cleaner 


607—A Small Hand Washer 
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613 —Hot Water 
Heater 








Dining-Table Pads and Mats 


The Star Asbestos Pad is made of asbestos, cov- 
ered with white cotton-flannel, is neatly bound and 
made to fold so that when not in use it can be laid 
conveniently away. It is made to cover the entire 
top of any table, whether it be round, square or 
oblong. Luncheon mats, made of the same ma- 
terial as the table pads, are neatly bound and of 
any size and shape desired. They will protect 
polished tables from hot dishes and moisture when 
no cloth is used. Prices, table pads, $4.50 to $6.50; 
luncheon mats, $3 per set of twenty of various 
shapes and sizes. ; 

No. 609—Made by the Kerney Manufacturing 
Company, 148 West 62nd St., Chicago, III. 


Child's High Chair 

The New Sani-Tray Chair is equipped with a san- 
itary metal tray which can readily be detached, and 
can be as easily washed as a dish. This tray is 
stamped out of sheet steel and finished in white 
enamel. There are no crevices in which food can 
lodge. It is perfectly safe, as the child, from its 
position in the chair, cannot detach the tray. When 
the child grows older the tray can be laid aside and 
a high table chair remains. Price, $4 to $6. 

No. 610—Made by the Sani-Tray Chair Com- 
pany, Wabash, Ind. 


*Milk Bottle Cap 

The “Tip-Top” Milk Bottle Cap is made of 
sanitary material—aluminum and celluloid. It 
consists of a stiff celluloid disk with two holes, 
one large, the other small, diametrically opposite 
each other. Fastened to the disk is an aluminum 
shutter which is easily turned to cover and uncover 
the openings. The cap is pressed into the bottle 
neck and the milk poured out through the larger 
hole. It can be rapidly removed and cleansed with 
warm water. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 612—Made by Arrow, Elkhart & Company, 
294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


*Gas Heater 

The Improved Heller Gas Water Heater is a 
hollow cast-iron disk designed to be clamped to the 
central pipe, three or four inches beneath the ex- 
treme bottom of a vertical circulating boiler. It 
has two gas inlet tubes which can be connected to 
the regular gas supply, by means of permanent pip- 
: * Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 





ing. Theairand gas mixture for the sixteen burners 
on the upper surface of the disk can be regulated, 
and the resulting blue flames heat the water in the 
boiler from the bottom upward. The water, after 
being heated, can be kept hot the whole day by 
burning a small pilot light which is in the center of 
the burner. An entire boiler full of water is heated 
quickly and at a cost of about three cents (gas at 
eighty cents per 1,000 cubic feet). Price, $6.50. 

No. 613—Made by J. P. B. Sadtler, 144 Pierre- 
pont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hand Operated Cleaner 


The Simplicity Vacuum Cleaner is one of the 
carpet sweeper type, being guided by a handle and 
pushed back and forth over the floor. This machine 
not only removes the surface dirt but also that im- 
bedded in the texture of the carpet. Its construc- 
tion is simple, there being a cylinder with a tight- 
fitting piston connected by a piston-rod and crank 
to the axle of the two small wheels upon which the 
machine moves. A hose, with wall and drapery 
cleaning tools, can be attached to the suction inlet, 
and by fastening a crank handle to the axle the 
piston can be operated and the necessary suction 
obtained. Price, $15 (with attachments $20). 

No. 615—Made by the Vacuum Cleaner Mfg. 
Company, 36 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gas Tubing 


The Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic Tubing is 
constructed out of a continuous length of copper or 
galvanized steel tape packed with asbestos and rolled 
in a spiral so that the edges interlock the asbestos 
inside. It is designed for use on gas stoves, hot 
plates, flatirons and lamps, and is finished in brass, 
bronze and different coloted enamel. This tubing 
can be obtained in various sizes and lengths. Price, 
ro cents to $1.10 per foot. 

No. 616—Made by the Pennsylvania Flexible 
Metallic Tubing Co., 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Metal Ware Polisher 

The Daynglo Cloth, for cleaning and polishing 
metal, is a piece of cloth fifteen by eighteen inches 
and finished with the mineral known as jeweler’s 
rouge. It is free from acid and injurious chemicals 
and is harmless. The rouge soils the hands slightly, 
but can be washed off. A cloth is made for gold and 
silverware and a separate one for brass and nickel- 
ware, Price, 25 cents. 
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619—Mop and Wringer 


625—A Household 
Filter 


622—A Stove Toaster 





No. 617—Made by the Cary-Dane Manufactur- 
ing Company, 102 West ro1st Street, New York. 


New Kinds of Mops 


The O-Cedar Polish Mop is a circular cotton mop 
treated with a liquid and provided with a handle 
fifty-four inches long. The upper part of the mop is 
padded to protect chair legs. It is useful for polish- 
ing and cleaning waxed, varnished, painted or oiled 
floors, as well as linoleums and oilcloths. It may 
be used also as a dust mop by running lightly over 
floors, doors or any varnished surface. Price, 
$1.50. 

No. 618—Made by the Channell Chemical Com- 
pany, 1421 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Skidoo Wringer Mop consists of a five-foot 
maple handle, with a galvanized cast iron oblong 
frame ten and one-half by five inches fastened to the 
lower end. On this frame is a detachable soft cotton 
mop-cloth with a wringing wire running through the 
upper end. When it is desired to wring the mop, 
a sufficient number of turns of the handle to which 
the wire is attached will twist it tight enough to re- 
move the water. Four surfaces of the mop-cloth 
can be used and then new cloths readily attached. 
Price, 98 cents. 

No. 619—Made by the Yeazell-Goldstein Corp., 
Columbus, O. 


New Cooking and Heating Utensils 


The New Perfection Broiler is designed solely for 
oil stoves. It consists of a drip-pan attachable to 
the stove but set to one side of the burner, a grill 
set in the pan and a cover or hood finished in mot- 
tled blue vitreous enamel, which is placed over the 
grill and projects over one burner, thus diverting 
all of the heat over and under the meat. There is 
no smoke or obnoxious odor, as the drip-pan is not 
over the flame; and, as the meat is broiled on both 
sides at once, the juices are retained and the neces- 
sity of turning the meat is removed. Price, $2.25. 

No. 621—Made by the Standard Oil Company, 
555 West 25th St., New York. 


The New Perfection Toaster is designed especially * 
for use on an oil stove, but is also suitable for other 
stoves. The utensil has a blue vitreous enameled 
body and the grating upon which the toast is 
placed is made of ‘expanded metal” and may be 
removed so as to brush away the crumbs under- 
neath. The heat is evenly distributed over the en- 
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tire toasting surface, and therefore it is possible 
to toast four large pieces of bread at once. Price, 
65 cents. 

No. 622—Made by the Standard Oil Company, 
555 West 25th St., New York. 


The New Perfection Iron Heating Plate is a cir- 
cular metallic disk, so constructed that there is a 
large heating surface on the bottom and a wide dis- 
tribution of the heat. Although it is designed espe- 
cially for sad-iron heating, it is very effective when 
cooking in pans or utensils of small diameter. For 
ease in handling, each plate is provided with a lifter 
which can be used in any of the openings around the 
outer edge. Price, 35 cents. 

No. 623—Made by the Standard Oil Company, 
555 West 25th St., New York. 


*Household Filter 


The Krause Filter is an efficient and rapid house- 
hold filter that can be attached to a faucet. It con- 
sists of a circular plate with a central vertical per- 
forated pipe, closed and threaded at the upper end. 
Upon this pipe seven flannel covered wire disks, 
treated with an insoluble cement coating containing 
a porous filtering material, are mounted. A nickel- 
plated hood screws on the top and closes the cylin- 
drical chamber. The unfiltered water from the 
faucet enters this chamber, passes through the top 
and bottom sides of the disks and thence into the 
central perforated pipe and out at the bottom. This 
filter is simple in construction and is made of brass, 
nickel-plated. The flow of water is not retarded and 
the filter’s bacteriological efficiency is about eighty- 
five per cent. Price, $3.50. 

No, 625—Made by A. F.’ Krause, 345 Fairmount 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Sanitary Waste Paper Basket 


The “‘ Neverbreak”’ Sanitary Waste Paper Basket 
has the bottom made of strong stamped steel: The 
shell is constructed of hard fiber and the top rim is 
turned over an invisible strong steel ring. This 
basket can be washed, revarnished or repainted, and 
it will not bend, break or corrode, nor lose its rigid 
form; and neither can small particles of paper or 
dust sift through to the floor. The standard size 
is twelve and a half inches at the top, with tapering 
sides fourteen inches deep. Price, $2. 

No. 608—Made by Joseph L. Cohen, 178 East 
to4th St., New York. 


* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 





Original, practical Discover- 
ies are always Welcomed in 
this ever-popular department 
of the magazine, and if avail- 
able are paid for in cash upon 
acceptance. A dollar each is 
the usual rate, but during the 
months of August and Sep- 
tember of this year we are go- 
ing to pay double rate ($2) for 
the Discoveries submitted and 
accepted. Address Discover- 
ies, Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


The illustration is one of a 

sertes of attractive pictures for 

the nursery. See accompany- 
img Discovery 


HILE visiting the CHILDREN’S 
\ \) ROOM at the New York public 
library I was much pleased with a 
series of little framed prints in clear colors 
that were hung on the walls. They were 
about eight by seven inches, and done in the 
Kate Greenaway manner, and they illus- 
trated Mother Goose, fairy stories, etc. I 
thought from their appearance that they 
must be quite expensive, but upon asking the 
librarian in charge, found that they were 
illustrations cut from little paper-covered 
books intended for children. These books 
are printed in England, but may be bought 
from a New York bookseller, and cost the 
small sum of twenty cents each. There are 
six or seven illustrations in each volume. 
When framed in dark wood, or simply 
passe-partouted, they make charming pres- 
ents for children and they are most attrac- 
tive in a nursery. L. S. H., New York. 


# An amusing incident occurred not long 
ago in the family of one of my neighbors. 
The daughter, Gertrude, was going to be 
married. When the time had come for 
‘issuing the INVITATIONS she asked Miss 
W., who was to be her maid of honor, to 
help her address them. Now Miss W. was 
bookkeeper in a store and one of her duties 





was to issue the monthly “statements.” 
She had done this so often that it had be- 


come almost automatic with her. Imagine 
the bride’s horror when she discovered, 
after they were sent, that over forty of the 
cards had borne the words “‘ Please remit,” 
instead of the R. S. V. P. intended. The 
bride was frantic, the maid inconsolable, 
but really don’t you think the mistake 
might have “hit the mark” upon some of 
the wedding invitations that are sent out? 
2 A. N. B., Michigan. 

# Your long-closed house will doubtless 
smell close and musty when you return 
from your summer vacation. Throw some 
fresh apple peelings on the hot kitchen 
range, or put them in a pan over the gas 
stove. Let these peelings remain until they 
turn brown and shrivel. They will give out 
a delicious FRAGRANCE of roasted apple, 
and this sweet-scented air will rise and float 
up through all the open rooms and drive out 
and away every bit of the unpleasant 
stuffy odor. E. A. M., Connecticut. 


# Kindling a fire in a cold stove on a cold 
day is apt to fill the room with SMOKE. 
There is a simple means of preventing the 
occurrence. The smoking is due to the fact 
that when the chimney is full of cold air, and 
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the air outside is colder than that in the 
room, there is a draught down the chimney. 
If the doors connecting with other rooms are 
closed, and the door or window of the room 
containing the stove is opened wide before 
kindling the fire, the smoking will be pre- 
vented, in nine cases out of ten. If the fire 
is kindled and is smoking before the outer 
air is |admitted, the effect of opening the 
door or window will be seen immediately. 
Under certain conditions of temperature the 
‘above plan is not successful, but these con- 
ditions seldom occur. K. D., Maryland. 


* When roasting heavy poultry 
that takes a long time to cook, 
in a PAPER BAG, place it in 
a well-buttered bag and then 
put this into another bag and 
fold as usual. This is done by 
M. Soyer, the introducer in Eng- 
land of paper-bag cookery. I saw 
him do it at a demonstration in 
New York. 2. 8. P., New York. 


# If you have come back from 
your vacation to find that muri- 
atic acid will not remove the 
HARD WATER STAIN from 
your porcelain closets, try mix- 
ing one part chloride of lime 
and one part baking soda and 
applying with a cloth securely wrapped 
around a stick. This mixture is injurious 
to the hands. T. C., Missourt. 


# Those interested in the renewal of the 
old-time CROSS-STITCH embroidery will 
find many excellent patterns in preserved 
fashion magazines of twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. ‘Those known as Peterson’s have 
some particularly good designs, but most of 
the fashion magazines published at those 
dates have others equally good. 


Barbara, Massachusetts. 


* The worst case of INSOMNIA can some- 
times be relieved, and apeaceful night’s rest 
obtained, through the application of the hot- 
water bottle to the region of the solar plexus. 

The water should be very hot and the 
bottle wrapped in two or more thicknesses 
of cloth, so that the heat will be retained for 
a long period. The effect is even more 
marked if the hands are laid upon the bag, 
this seeming to establish a current. As 
authorities agree that sleeplessness is usu- 


The old - fash- 
toned tea ball 
has been sup- 
planted by 
more interest- 
ing forms 


Discoveries 


ally the result of an overexcited brain, a 
disordered stomach, or impaired circulation, 
this remedy is, I suppose, based upon scien- 
tific principles in spite (or because) of its 
simplicity. The heat draws the blood from 
the brain, where it should not 
be at sleeping time, to the stom- 
ach, where it should be, and also 
reéstablishes the circulation in 
other parts. 
E. K., District of Columbia. 

'The stomach is at least “in 
the region of” the solar plexus— 
this is as nearly as we can locate 
it without a diagram—and the 
proper place for the application 
of the hot-water bottle.— THE 
EDITors. 











© For several years I have used 
a method in my MARKETING 
that has saved me much time 
and money. Each day when I 
give my orders in the kitchen I 
write the date and my marketing 
list in a small blank book. This 
book goes to market with me 
and I give my orders there with 
pencil and open book in my hand. 
The prices of vegetables and the 
weights of meats are jotted down 
at the time. My cook is allowed 
to order necessary dry groceries from the 
grocer who calls at the house, but she always 
keeps a list which she sees copied into my 
book each day. At the end of the month 
bills are compared with the book. No 
market man ever ventures to dispute any 
correction I may make on my bill because 
they all know the little book. This method 
seems to me so exceedingly simple that I 
should not presume to offer it as a Discovery 
were it not for the frequent comment and 
praise it elicits from the housekeepers who 
meet me at market, and from the market 
men themselves. J. D. H. W., New York. . 


* The FUSE BOX for our electric lights is 
in the playroom, and we have taken the 
precaution to put a padlock on the door of 
the box so that no child of investigating 
turn of mind can get inside and run the 
chance of electrocution. 

A. S. M., Pennsylvania. 


* Mayonnaise dressing is distasteful to 
many people because of its OILY TASTE. 
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Try making a very thick white sauce, about 
one-third of the amount of your dressing, 
and adding it while still hot to the mayon- 
naise. There is less of the taste of oil, and 
your dressing goes much farther, 
E. H., Utah. 
* You will not only interest but delight and 
instruct school children, if you ask them to 
choose a FLAG or flags to live up to. They 
can choose one for three months, and at the 
end of that time choose one for the next 
half-year. There is the blue flag of truth, 
the green flag of hope, the red flag of cour- 
age, and the purple 
flag of kindness. All 
these are inspiring 
and lead to higher 
aims and principles. 
E. C. &., Texas. 


#A ‘‘sweet and 
sour” SHOWER is 
being planned by 
the friends of a bride. 
Each guest will bring 
something sweet 
and something sour 
to the party, and 
each jar is to be 
marked with the 
name of the donor 
and a sentiment to be read aloud. The jars 
will not be labeled otherwise, and the “sur- 
prise” will continue as long as the good 
things last, for not until a jar is opened, 
months afterward, will the bride know 
whether she is serving preserves or pickles. 
W. P. B., Ohio. 


# When visiting my sisters-in-law in Eng- 
land in the summer, I found that the Eng- 
lish bought large quantities of SUET and 
used it in their delicious cookery. What 
remained of the suet was kept indefinitely 
by being covered with flour. Now I put 
my suet on a plate in the flour bin and cover 
it with flour and it keeps for weeks and 
weeks without salt. A. G. 1., California. 


# My father’s lunch consists largely of 
fruit and nuts and it falls to me to crack and 
SALT THE NUTS for him. I crack about 
a cupful of pecan meats and have discovered 
a very easy way to salt them. Place a 
~ saucer of nut meats over the steam of a 
boiling kettle and cover them liberally with 
salt, stirring them carefully in it. Remove 





This little figure is a novelty in table favors in 
England 
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them from the saucer and pack at once in 
a box or bottle. My father pronounces 
them delicious. L. K., New Jersey. 


* If you send your PET CAT to a friend to 
be taken care of while you go on a journey, 
send along something with which the cat 
is familiar and it will feel much more at 
home in the strange place. A friend sent us 
her Persian cat to care for, and with it the 
woolen shawl that it slept on at night. All 
of the first day the cat wandered around 
the house with a most desolate expression, 
staying in dark corners and hiding under fur- 
niture; no amount 
of trying to amuse it 
seemed to make it 
any more satisfied. 
1 When we brought 
] out the shawl to fix 
the cat for the night 
the transformation 
was wonderful. The 
cat began to purr 
immediately, and, 
after playing with 
the shawl for quite 
awhile, it cuddled 
up in it as conten- 
tedly as you please 
and slept all night. 
But for the familiar 
shawl, no doubt we would have been kept 
awake by a howling cat. M. G., Texas. 


# For removing the fruit that always clings 
to the sides and bottom of a FRUIT JAR, 
I took a long-handled, kitchen cooking 
spoon and bent the edges of the bowl in by 
laying first one side and then the other on 
the stove and pounding until the bowl was 
about half its original width. This spoon 
was narrow enough to go through the 
mouth of any of my preserve jars. 
F. E. M., New York. 


# At the leading hardware stores there can 
now be purchased a nutcracker designed 
especially for PECANS. It will crack each 
nut so as not to break the nut meats. The 
convenient little cracker screws onto the 
edge of a table or shelf as a meat-chopper 
does. J. R. P., Georgta. 


# Over the teller’s desk in a bank I saw this 
motto: “Write your ANGRY LETTER 
today, but do not send it until tomorrow.” 
It is a good plan, when one feels provoked 
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about anything, to write down one’s feelings 
on paper, but be sure not to send the letter 
until the next day, when the first irritation 
has passed away and calmer judgment 
prevails. C. H., New York. 


#A nice new way to announce an EN- 
GAGEMENT at a card party is to write 
the name of the happy young woman on 
each queen-of-hearts card and the young 
man’s name on each king-of-hearts card. 
- These are then shuffled into the pack and 
dealt out in the usual way, to be discovered 
in the first hand. A. Jay, Pennsylvania. 


#T found out, quite 
accidentally, that 
bright RED COATS 
and caps are most 
excellent garments 
for children to play 
in. They are easily 
“spotted” at a dis- 
tance by a_ busy 
mother, or by care- 
less automobilists, 
when the children 
play in the road. 

A. P. R., Georgia. 
t= But don’t expose 
red-robed children 
to cross cattle or tur- 
key gobblers.—THE 
EDITORS. 


If most mothers 
have the trouble I 
have in finding shoes 
to fit the baby whose 
legs are fat, they 
will welcome this 
suggestion. Rip the 
back seam down to the counter, then 
set ina V-shaped piece of kid glove leather, 
of the right color. I never could fit my 
babies with the so-called FAT BABY 
SHOES, because they are not made in very 
small sizes, and are rather shapeless affairs 
at best. So I have found my scheme to be 
very satisfactory. G. E. M., Missourt. 


BR RES PDE 


Your correspondent who changes the 
water in the GOLDFISH aquarium would 
find that the fish will thrive much better if 
the aquarium is “balanced.” If the proper 
amount of green plant is kept in the water 
_ it will absorb the impurities given off by the 
fish and supply oxygen for the fish to 





A novelty clock made out of a plate, with Dutch 
decorations in blue and white 
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breathe, and no change of water will be 
necessary though occasionally some must 
be added to replace that lost by evapora- 
‘tion. This is not only less trouble for the 
owner, but the fish keep in better condition 
if not excited by the changing of the water. 
Plants for this purpose may be obtained 
from any dealer who sells fish. 
A. L. T., New York. 

# Keep a table under chandeliers suspended 
from the ceiling, and avoid the danger of an 
ACCIDENT TO BABY. A caller play- 
fully tossed our seven-months-old baby up- 
ward, bringing her head into contact with an 
ugly brass projec- 
tion attached to the 
fixture and inflicting 
a wound in the skull 
in close proximity to 
the fontanel. For- 
tunately no harm 
came of the acci- 
dent, but I still 
shudder at the 
- thought of what 
might have been the 
result if the punc- 
ture had been one 
inch farther for- 
ward. B. 0., New York. 


*A novel way to 
serve creamed pota- 
toes was shown in a 
Birmingham, Alaba- 
ma, restaurant. 
There was cheese 
melted with the 
cream sauce and a 
very few red PEP- 
PERS chopped fine 
and cooked with it. 
Also at the same restaurant a splendid salad 
was made of a slice of pineapple, a few 
strings of green peppers, chopped nuts, and 
mayonnalse. A. P. B., Georgta. 


* Upon ripping up an old pillow to freshen 
the feathers and put them in a new case, I 
discovered that the lumps in it were formed 
by the FEATHERS being matted together 
on threads or ravelings from the raw edges 
of the inside seam. They made such a 
tight wad that it was impossible to loosen 
them from the strings, and they had to be 
thrown out. The lumps caused in this way 
are permanent, and all the beating and 
kneading of the pillow only tends to in- 


. 
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crease the trouble. I learned a lesson, and 
all my pillows in future will have the raw 
seams bound to prevent ravelings in the 
feathers. E. S., New Jersey. 


*The BREAST POCKET 
that a man finds so indispen- 
sable is seldom put into a 
woman’s coat‘except by the 
best and most inaccessible 
tailors. After once discovering 
one in a coat of mine I have 
always had one put in. It is 
a simple matter and one of the 
greatest convenience. The 
opening is in the slant at the 
edge of the lining. About six 
inches from the shoulder seam, 
rip the lining for the space of 
another six inches. Into this 
insert a bag of heavy satin or 
sateen about ten inches long 
and six inches wide at the bot- 
tom. The opening is on aslant. 
One side of the mouth of the | 
pocket is faced down on the 

coat and the other is faced to the loose 
edge of the lining. Itis thus easily reached 
and does not, in the usual Ioose coat, 
interfere with the fit. 
G. F. T., New York. 

= This pocket would not do, of course, 
for the dressy coat, but is sure to be 
appreciated by the business woman and 
college girl— Tue Epirors. 








# As an improvement on the 
arrangement devised by ‘“‘G. 
L.,. Missouri,” to overcome 
the inconvenience encountered 
by small women in controlling | 
the brake in DRIVING AU- 
TOMOBILES, I wish to tell 
what I have found to work to 
perfection. I have had a small 
block of wood securely attach- 
ed to the pedal of my car, thus 
building it up to the desired 
height and permitting me to lean back in 
a comfortable position. This attachment 
is easily made, is inexpensive, and not 
noticeable. V. P. H., Arkansas. 


iC 
\ 


* Our family income being small and not 
allowing many luxuries, we have originated 
a way for coGperative self-denial that per- 
mits us quite successfully to rob Peter to 
pay Paul.. Now, supposing we want to take 










Home - made 
which a short woman may 
control the brake when run- 
ning an automobile. 
accompanying Discovery 
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in an evening at the opera, someone says: 
“Well, shall the DO WITHOUT CLUB be- 
gin a session?” Then we decide, in solemn 
family conclave, what comfort or luxury we 
shall go without until its price 
has amounted to sufficient to 
furnish the necessary where- 
withal. Last winter we all 
cheerfully foreswore butter 
until we had money enough 
to take a coveted automobile 
trip to a neighboring town, 
involving a stay at a hotel 
over night. It took some 
backbone on my part (being 
fond of toast and hot but- 
tered rolls) to deny 


An inside coat pocket myself, but I was 


‘ 
‘ . 
' ae will appeal to ie conscientious and 
uUsiness woman an ; 
PL See a on 0 W ee u = 


companying Dis- 
covery strike was declared 
off by our family 
treasurer. Sometimes it is dessert we ° 
combine on, and then again it may be 
roasts and steaks. We try to be square 
and not place too heavy a burden on one 
poor victim’s shoulders and we do have 
lots of fun over it, especially when un- 
expected company drops in during a 
season of self-denial. But we have had 
much enjoyment that could not have 
come to us had we waited for easier ways 
of paying for it. M. S., Massachusetts. 


; #In the toy department of a 
~ large store I found a TOY 
FOOD CHOPPER. Doubtful 
as to whether it would really 
cut anything, I bought one and 
took it home. Today it is my 
most valued kitchen assistant, 
as a tablespoonful of onion, nut 
meats, candied fruits, or other 
food can be cut fine with it 
without the work of washing 
the larger ‘machine. A small 
bottle brush is the thing to 
clean this little chopper with, as it cannot 
be taken apart for cleaning as the larger 
ones can. A. S. M., Pennsylvania. 





device 


See 


#An old cure for nightmare has been 
handed down in our family for four genera- 
tions. As is well known the limbs cannot be 
moved, neither can a strong cry be pro- 
duced; thus the sufferer cannot waken 
himself. But the head remains under con- 
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trol and can be vigorously shaken, which 
will bring one out of sleep. It is necessary 
to impress this upon the mind by strongly 
commanding oneself to awaken, when in 
the grip of nightmare. These self-com- 
mands should be given at retiring about a 
dozen nights in succession. 4. ZL. D., Texas. 


=" This “cure” is an application of the 
principle of auto-suggestion, which has 
been thoroughly discussed in past issues 
of this magazine. It is certainly worth 
trying.—Tue Epitors. 


#JT recently came 
across a clever idea in 
HOUSE BUILDING. 
The owner of a new 
house near us has had a 
water-back, or pipe coil, 
placed in the back of the 
fireplace in the living 
room in such a way that 
it is concealed by the 
logs on the andirons. 
This coil is connected 
with hot-water pipes 
running through the 
sides of the fireplace into 
the dining room, bed- 
rooms, and bathroom, so 
that when the fire is 
lighted on chilly days in 
the early fall before it is 
time to start the furnace, all these rooms 
are sufficiently warmed by the heat that 
would otherwise be lost up the chimney. 
W.C. T., Minnesota. 


# Much has been said in recent issues about 
IRONING SHEETS. I find that a very 
good way to dispose of this matter is to fold 
the sheets evenly and place on the ironing 
board, and iron the rest of the pieces over 
them. By the time the ironing is com- 
pleted it is only necessary to press the hems 
and fold the sheets. - O. R. S., Colorado. 


*#TALCUM POWDER is of great help 
when sewing, as it keeps the palm and inside 
of the fingers from becoming moist and 
sticky. It does not injure any fabric, even 
chiffons and silks. c. 2. #., New Hampshire. 


# Accidents will happen in the best regu- 
lated families, and occasionally someone will 
accidentally swallow, or spill over him- 
self, CARBOLIC ACID. In such cases 





Several drinking cups in a small space. 
Because of their close proximity in the nest 
basket they must be thoroughly cleaned with 


boiling water after use. 
the inexpensive paper cups that can be 
thrown away after use most hygienic 
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one has to act with promptness and vigor, 
especially where one is a long way from the 
doctor’s office and cannot afford to wait for 
, his arrival. Heretofore alcohol has been 
the great antidote to carbolic-acid poisoning. 
But alcohol is not always at hand; and 
even when it is its use requires great dis- 
crimination, or as much harm as good may 
be done by its administration. Hence your 
readers will be glad to know that common 
cider vinegar is equally good, and that is an 
article which may be found in practically 
every well-regulated 
household. Where the 
acid has been spilled 
over the skin, the vine- 
gar may be.applied pure, 
and will quickly restore 
the natural condition of 
the skin that has been 
injured, removing the 
soreness and other ill 
effects. If the acid has 
been swallowed, the 
vinegar should be dilut- 
ed one-half or two-thirds, 
and given slowly in tea- 
cupful doses. 
Physician, Missouri. 


# An attractive way to 
serve FRENCH PEAS 
and make them “go 
much farther,” is to serve 
them in “‘cases.”’ Jor these cases I make a 
rich pie-crust, roll it out thin, cut, and fit 
over my inverted muffin tin. This makes 
eight cases at a time, each one inch high. 
When baked until a delicate brown, carefully 
remove from pan, turn over, and you have 
the little “nest” for the peas. Heat the 
peas, season to taste, and serve at once in 
the individual cases. H. C. L., Maine. 


Tourists will find 


* My husband, a pharmacist, taught me this 
little time saver: When making FRENCH 
DRESSING put the oil, salt, and pepper in 
a bottle, add the vinegar a little at a time, 
shake vigorously, and the emulsion takes 
place quickly. M. B. S., Michigan. 


* One woman ‘has found a ten-cent mega- 
phone a most useful article to carry on 
MOTOR TRIPS. She says it enables 
her to ask directions of people some dis- 
tance away and makes her “Thank you” 
audible to the kind informants she has 
already passed. M. H., Kansas, 
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This big “ Achievement Number” of GOOD | . 
HOUSEKEEPING, is the most notable ; 
in the history of this magazine thus far. And 
it is not only notable, but readable in a popular 
sense. Dip into it, and see! 
Mr. Edison’s scientific imagination sweeps 
the future like a giant searchlight. 
Dr. Wiley’s review of the Pure Food situa- 
_ tion is masterly. It tells the whole story, in 
clear, ee language. 
Sir William Ramsay, of many titles, speaks 
what is uppermost in the mind of a very dis- 
tinguished scientist. 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, the celebrated 
English novelist, contributes a delightful short 
story. 
The specialists with big messages include 
Dean Arnold of Simmons College; E. Leaven- 
worth Elliott, B.Sc.; Elsie de Wolfe; J. 
Merritt Matthews, Ph.D.; Lady Duff-Gordon; 
A. E. Winship, LL.D.; Mrs. Julian Heath 
of the Housewives’ League; Marion Harland, 
etc., etc. 
Charles Dana Gibson, Howard Chandler 
Christy, Albert B. Wenzell—the leading illus- 
trators—are here. 
In the lines and between the lines of this 
issue, ‘‘ Achievement” is writ large. 






Copyright, 1912, by Good Housekeeping Magazine. All rights reserved 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW. YORK CITY 
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The Woman of the 


She will in no sense be a drudge, but will be a household engineer, super- 


simplified electrical appliances in the conduct of her home. 


She will 


“think straight,’ will achieve new capabilities, will take the place 
for centuries denied her, and will become the mother of a race of 


That. is the prophecy of 
‘Thomas A. Edison 


As recorded in an interview by Edward Marshall 


Illustrations from a photograph and drawings by Rodney Thomson 


“PPAHE housewife of the future will be 
neither a slave to servants nor her- 
selfa drudge. She will give less at- 
tention to the home, because the home will 
need less; she will be rather a domestic 
engineer than a domestic laborer, with the 
greatest of all handmaidens, electricity, at 
her service. This and other mechanical 
forces. will so revolutionize the woman’s 
world that a large. portion of the aggregate 
of woman’s energy will be conserved for use 
in broader, more constructive fields.” 

As we talked, Thomas A. Edison, doubt- 
less the greatest inventor of all time, 
said some things which may offend the wom- 
’ an of now, but he said others so apprecia- 
tive and inspiring that they surely will wipe 
offense away. He declared, without reserve, 
his. concord with the suffrage workers; he 
explained that woman as she is, and speak- 
ing generally, is an undeveloped creature 
and—here is where the women’s wrath will 
rise at first—vastly man’s inferior. But he 
went on to say that anatomical investiga- 
tion of the female brain has shown it to be 
finer and more capable of ultimate es- 
thetic development than man’s, and he ex- 
plained that that development is undoubt- 
edly, at last, well under way. 

“Tt may be a perfectly natural detail of 
the development of the race that the mod- 
ern woman not only does not wish to be, 
but will not be, a servant,’ Mr. Edison de- 
clared. ‘This has had its really unfortunate 
effect in that it has led, of late years, to 
general neglect of woman’s work, and has 
resulted in the refusal, or, at least, the fail- 
ure, of many mothers to rightly teach their 
daughters. But good will ultimately come 
of it, for the necessities arising out of wom- 
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ankind’s unwillingness, have turned the 
minds of the inventors toward creation of 
mechanical devices to perform that work 
which woman used to do. The first requi- 
site of such machinery was a power which 
could be easily and economically subdivided 
into small units. Such a power has been 
found in electricity, which is now not only 
available in the cities, where it can be ob- 
tained from the great electrical supply con- 
cerns, but is becoming constantly more 
easily available in the rural districts, 
through the development of the small dy- 
namo and of the gasoline engine and the 
appreciation and utilization of small water- 
powers which are becoming general even 
on our farms. 


Electricity in the Home of the Future 


“Electricity will do practically all of the 
manual work about the home. Just as it 
has largely supplanted the broom and dust- 
pan, and even the carpet sweeper, by being 
harnessed to the vacuum cleaner, it will be 
applied to the hundreds of other littler 
drudgeries in the house and in the yard. 
Attached to various simple but entirely 
effective mechanical contrivances now 
everywhere upon the market, and many 
others soon to be there, it will eliminate the 
task of maintaining cleanliness in other 
ways as well as in cleaning up dirt. No 
labor is much worse than sweeping. It has 
killed many women. Did you ever stop to 
think what a boon to women the vacuum 
cleaner really has been? 

‘Electricity will not only, as now, wash 
the clothes when turned on in a laundry and 
plugged into any one of dozens of existent 


* 


. 


intending wonderfully 
finally be able to 


selfish man has 
mental prodigies 


patent washers, 
but will dry them, 
gather them and 
iron them with- 
out the use of 

’ the little manual 
labor even now 
required in iron- 
ing by. electric- 
ally heated in- 
dividual irons 
and by the ap- 
electricity to the aN 
of the process. _~ Electricity 
already dries ' clothes, after 
washing, quickly and with great economy 
of fabric, in easily equipped and inexpen- 
sive drying-rooms, electrically heated, free 
from the dust of coal-fires and from the 
winds which tore grandmother’s wash to 
tatters when it was hung upon the outdoor 
lines of the old days. These electric laun- 
dries have already been reduced to what 
approaches absolute perfection in the larger 
establishments, such as commercial laun- 
dries, hotels and the more luxurious apart- 
ment buildings, but it will not be long 
before they will be made possible for the 
small home in the cities or on farms. 

“By supplying light through bulbs con- 
taining neither wicks to trim nor reservoirs 
to be filled with dust-accumulating oil, and 
involving no lamp chimneys to be cleaned 
of soot, electricity is constantly eliminating 
one large detail of the old-time household 
drudgery. 

“As improved methods of production 
are developed, especially as water-power 
comes into use for its creation, the electric 
current is becoming cheaper, so that it is 
now available, even in the kitchen, as-a-sub- 
stitute for coal or oil, or gas in cooking. A 
vast advantage which comes from it, lies in 
the fact that it does not heat up a kitchen 
and that, with nominal expenditure for addi- 
tional current, ventilators can be arranged 
and operated which will keep the kitchen 
absolutely free of fumes. Many a woman’s 





plication of 
other parts 


Photo by Edwin Levick, N. Y. 


Thomas A, Edison was very 
seriously thoughtful while discussing the woman of the future 








life in old days was shortened; many a 
woman’s life in these days is being short- 
ened, by her presence for long hours, each 
day in an overheated atmosphere above a 
cook-stove. The application of electricity 
to domestic work will do away with this. 


Advantages in Electric Cooking 


‘““A kitchen in which the cooking is elec- 
trically done and in which a ventilation sys- 
tem electrically operated is installed, can- 
not become unduly heated even in the 
worst days of our terrific American sum- 
mers. Electricity will cool the room as 
readily as it will cook the food. The kitchen 
of the future will be all electric, and the 
electric kitchen will be as comfortable as 
any room in the house. 

‘““And the electric cooking of the future 
will, in many instances, improve the food. 
It will permit the preparation of many 
dishes literally on the dining-table, by 
means of the electric chafing-dish, and more 
complete utensils, and so reduce the labor 
of food preparation that there will be no 
temptation to prepare it in large quantities 
and put parts of it aside for future use, a 
system which results frequently in sad dete- 
rioration of the food involved. 

“And not only will it make cooking sim- 
ple and economical, but it will make it 
better, for electric heat can be locally ap- 
plied as no other heat can be. The electric- 
ally-cooked roast will be the perfect roast. 
No part of it need be under-done, no 
part of it need be burned in the oven. 
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Woman Presses the Button, and the 

Mechanical forces will so revolutionize the woman’s world that a large portion of the aggre- 
tricity will do practically all the manual work about the home. Attached to various 

at will eliminate drudgery. When all our mental energy can.be devoted to the high- 

438 step in this world’s history. It is there that electricity will 





Wizard Electricity Does Her Bidding 

gate of woman’s energy will be conserved for use in broader, more constructive fields.  Elec- 
simple but entirely effective mechanical contrivances now everywhere upon the market 
est tasks of which it may be capable then shall we have made the greatest forward 
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The housewife’s great problem of imper- 
’ fectly adjusted draughts and dampers will 
“be solved—indeed, it has been solved—in 
many kitchens, for electric cooking is al- 
ready widely practiced. 


Future Housewife an Engineer 


“The housewife’s work, in days to come, 
will amount to little more than superinten- 
dence, not of Norah, fresh from Ireland, or 
Gretchen, fresh from Germany, but of sim- 
plified electrical appliances; and that is why 
I said, to start with, that electricity will 
change the housewives of the future from 
drudges into engineers. 

“Electricity has already cheapened very 
greatly; it is getting cheaper every day. It 
used to cost ten cents a kilowatt hour, but 
the price has been reduced to five cents, 
four cents, even three cents to large con- 
sumers of power. An element in the cost is 
the time at which the current is consumed. 
If it is not used at the times known as “peak 
hours,” that is, at hours when it is most in 
demand for lighting and for power, it can be 
manufactured and served very cheaply. 


Electricity to be Cheapest of All Power 


“The problem of the storage of electricity 


must enter our calculations _when we en-. 


deavor to make predictions’ of its future 
cost, and that is, perhaps, too complicated 
to go into here; but I do not hesitate to say 
that in the not far distant future electricity 
will be sold in New York City at fifty per 
cent. of its present cost. In cities where 
water-power is available for its manufacture, 
the rate already is much lower than it is in 
New York City, and it will continue to de- 
crease until electricity becomes the cheapest 
power which man has ever known. 

“Even as things are now, all sorts of 
minor mechanical appliances such as 
brushes to clear the hair from dust in barber 
shops, factories and homes, vacuum clean- 
ers and a hundred other things operated 
through air condensed by electricity are in 
daily and growing use—a use which must be 
economical or it would not exist. There are 
lawn mowers which are chargeable ‘off the 
line,’ and indeed if I were to attempt to 
make a catalogue of all the minor uses to 
which electricity is already put, the list 
would fill a good part of an issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. Here isa distinct advance, 
for everything performing labor without 
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requiring power from human muscles must 
be regarded as real progress. 

“To diminish the necessity for utilizing 
inan himself, or woman herself, as the motor- 
furnishing force for this life’s mechani- 
cal tasks, is to increase the potentiality 
of humanity’ s brain power. When all our 
mental energy can be devoted to the highest 
tasks of which it may be capable, then shall 
we have made the greatest forward step in 
this world’s history. To so conserve our 
energy as to trend toward this eventuality 
is the tendency of the age. 

“Tt is there that electricity will play its 
greatest part in the development of woman- 
kind. It will not only permit women to 
more generally exercise their mental force, 
but will compel this exercise, and thus in- 
sure a brain development in them such as 
has been prevented in the past. 


Women to be Able to Think Straight 


“Tt will develop woman to that point 
where shecanthinkstraight. Direct thought 
is not at present an attribute of femininity. 
In this woman is now centuries, ages, even 
epochs behind man. That it is true is not 
her fault, but her misfortune, and the mis- 
fortune of the race. Man must accept re- 
sponsibility for it, for it has been through 
his superior physical strength that he has 
held his dominance over woman and de- 
layed her growth. For ages woman was 
man’s chattel, and in such condition prog- 
ress for her was impossible; now-she is 
emerging into real sex independence, and 
the resulting outlook is a dazzling one. 
This must be credited very largely to pro- 
gression in mechanics; more especially to 
progression in electrical mechanics. 

“Under these new influences woman’s 
brain will change and achieve new capabili- 
ties, both of effort and accomplishment. 
Woman will grow more involved cross 
fibers and that will mean a new race of 
mankind. 

‘““Man is at present little, if any, more 
than half what he might be. The child may 
be considered the mean between his father 





female and the dev aoe male. The male 
has had his full of mental exercise since so- 
ciety first organized; it has been denied the 
female. To growth, exercise is an essential. 
An arm which never has been used will 
show weak muscles. A blacksmith’s arm is 
mighty because it lifts great weights, strikes 
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heavy blows. Development of brain is not 
so very different from muscular develop- 
ment. The idle brain will atrophy, as will 
the idle arm. 


Children of Future to be Wonders 


“The brain of woman in the past has 
been, to an extent, an idle brain. She has 
been occupied with petty tasks which, while 
holding her attention closely, have not given 
her brain exercise;. such thinking as she has- 
had time for, she has very largely found un- 
necessary because the stronger sex has done 
it for her. Through exercise men’s brains 
have developed from the low standard of 
the aborigine to the high standard of the 
modern man, and if, in the new era which is 
dawning, woman’s mental power increases 
with as great, rapidity as that with which 
man’s has grown, the children of the future 
—the children of the exercised, developed 
man, and of the exercised, developed woman 
- —will be of mental power incredible to us 
today. 

“The evolution of the brain of the male 
human has been the most wonderful of all 
the various phenomena of nature. When, 
in the new era of emancipation from the 
thraldom of the everyday mechanical task, 
the brain of woman undergoes a similar de- 
velopment, then, and only then, will the 
race begin to reach its ultimate. Yes, the 
mental power of the child born in the future 
will be marvelous, for to it women will make 
a contribution as great as that of man. 

“There never was any need for woman’s 
retardation. Man’s selfishness, his lust for 
ownership, must be held responsible for it. 
He was not willing to make woman equal 
partner in his various activities, and so he 
held her back from an ability to fill an equal 
partnership. 

“Tess of this is evident in the develop- 
ment of the Jewish than in that of any other 
race. The almost supernatural business in- 
stinct of the Jew may be, I think, attributed 
to the fact that the various persecutions of 
the race have forced it to develop all its 
strength—its strength of women as well as 
that of men. Women have, from the begin- 
ning, taken part in Jewish councils; Jewish 
women have shared, always, in the pursuits 
- of Jewish men; especially have they been 
permitted to play their part. in business 
management. The result is that the Jewish 
child receives commercial acumen not only 
from the father’s but from the mother’s side. | 
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This may be taken as an evidence of what 
may come in future when womankind in 
general is equally developed with men along 
all lines. 

“This' development of woman through 
the evolution of mechanics will, by means 
of those mechanics, probably be the quick- 
est which the world has ever seen. The 
refinements of life in the future will be car- 
ried to a point not dreamed of now. I think 
the time has just arrived when the menial 
phases of existence-may be said to be upon 
the verge of disappearing. This undoubt- 
edly accounts for the great difficulty we 
experience now in hiring men, and more 
especially in hiring women, to do menial 
labor. The servant girl performs her tasks © 
unwillingly in these days, and when she sees 
an opportunity, deserts them for the fac- 
tory, where, through mechanical appli- 
ances, her potentiality as a human being 
finds new effectiveness. 


Life to be More Refined 


“The drudgery of life will, by and by, 
entirely disappear. In days to come, 
through a small outlay of money, both men 
and women will be gratified by an infinite 
variety of delightful sights, sounds, and 
experiences that today are unknown and 
unimagined. 

‘An illustration of what may eventually 
be accomplished has arisen recently in my 
own experience. I have been once more 
working on the phonograph, endeavoring 
to bring it to perfection, and, within a few 
months, have succeeded in so doing. Here 
at my laboratory we now know not only 
that we can make records of and reproduce 
the finest music which humanity has yet 
created, but through our work we have dis- 
covered imperfections in the music of the 
past which, now that they have been found * 
out, will be corrected. In a short time it 
will be possible to prgduce within the hum- 
blest home the best music of the world, and 
to produce it there as perfectly as it was in 
its first form. The reproduction will be 


presented so that any individual listening 


to it will hear the music to far better advan- 
tage than could any individual listening to 
the original production, unless his seat, 
while listening, were located in a scientific- 
ally determined spot in the auditorium 
wherein the music was produced. At con- 
certs, now, the listener on one side of the 
hall hears too much brass. On the other 
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side wood instruments or the strings are 
dominant. 


Phonograph of the Future 


‘In playing for the phonographic records 
of the future, the orchestras will be so care- 
fully distributed that each instrument will 
have its uttermost value in relation to the 
one spot where the phonograph is located 
and recording. Therefore, the person hear- 
ing music reproduced for them by this 
new instrument will have advantages which 
hitherto have been among the possibilities 
for but a small group at each concert. In 
the phonographic concert of the future, all 
will be balanced. I am informed that bal- 
ance is secured in New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera House only in a few sedts near the 
center aisles, back, close to the doors. In 
front, on either side, and above, the music 
must, of a necessity, be more or less unbal- 
anced, and the cleverest acoustics cannot 
counteract this. 

“In order to learn what was true and 
what was false about our records, I made a 
minute microscopical examination of tre- 
mendous numbers of them, and eventually 
reduced music to a minutely measured 
science. I was enabled to reproduce sing- 
ers’ notes exactly as they had been sung. 
This gave us all the beauties of the original 
rendition, but, alas! it gave us all flaws as 
well. The latter were appalling, both in 
number and in magnitude. I shall not give 
a list of the world-famous singers who 
worked with us, but I shall reveal the sur- 
prising fact that the greatest of them dram- 
atically are correspondingly poor vocally. 
When the tiny dots which register the sound 
upon a phonographic cylinder can be sub- 
jected to a microscopical examination and 
exact measurement, the slightest falsity is 
at once scientifically and mathematically 
discernible. 

“The influence of this advance will be to 
startlingly improve the singing of the world, 
because it will make possible the discovery 
of imperfections which in the past have 
been glossed by emotions. These faults, 
thus revealed, will undoubtedly be found 
subject to correction, and thus singing will 
improve. All this will enormously simplify 
the labors of anxious mothers and of teach- 
ers who strive to impart musical training 
to the young. I have been studying music 
with as much intensity, of late, as I ever 
gave to any task, and I find few instruments, 
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and practically no human voices without 
glaring imperfections. I have had a great 
number of teachers in my laboratory, and 
have found them all at sea. They have 
had no standards, no measurements. Music 
has been, like other things, unorganized. Its 
standardization, its measurement, its organ- 
ization, were the first steps in our experi- 
menting. 

“‘Thavein five months tried 9,500 tunes or 
songs in an earnest endeavor to find what it 
all means, to learn why certain music dies, 
why other music lives. Once, in a brief 


‘period, I studied 1,700 waltzes, as repro- 


duced day by day without pause on pianos, 
and at another time 700 more. It was only 
in this way that a real investigation of the . 
facts of music became possible. The study 
necessitated elaborate investigation of each 
musical instrument. I knew the mechanics 
of them, but did not know the musical 
esthetics. My investigations have been 
accurate, for they have been founded upon 
measurement; actual physical measurement 
of sound vibrations, as recorded on the 
phonographic cylinder. Helmholtz in his 
studies was thrown off badly by the imper- 
fect instruments which he used in experi- 
menting. I have been able to avoid all 
that.. I can make a record, reproduce it, . 
and then examine with a microscope the vi- | 
brations of which it is made up, and this 
makes their measurement quite possible and 
proves out the quality of tone by actually . 
hearing it. The method was not known to - 
Helmholtz, and he therefore drew many 
wrong conclusions. 


Music Perfectly Simple and Simply Perfect 


“Tt will be with music as it has been with 
electricity. When we first began in elec- 
tricity we had no measurements; we had to 
guess at everything. It was only when we 
reduced currents down to units of measure- 
ments such as volts and amperes that meas- 
urement was possible, and until measure- 
ment was possible, no true knowledge of 
electricity was possible. Music has, like- 
wise, floundered about, misunderstood, un- 
systematized. It has been a complicated 
matter in which the personal equation has 
played the largest part and in which accur- - 
acy—which means Truth—has played a 
very small part. > 

““T have gone into this matter of the new 
phonograph (which has not hitherto been 
announced) because it indicates advance 
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Drawing by Rodney Thomson 
When women progress side by side with men, matrimony will become the perf 
This perfect partnership will produce a childhood made up of individuals who 
be thought not only mental but physical-and moral prodigies. 
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along those special lines you ask me to con- 
sider. It will save the woman of the future 
one more of those tasks which have ab- 
sorbed her in the past, and will perform it 
for her better than she could perform it for 
herself. It will open to her and her children, 
at small cost, a vast mass of music which 
has hitherto been denied them at any price 
whatever of money or of effort, and will 
leave no real excuse for such expenditure of 
mothers’ time as has been given to produc- 
ing for, and teaching to, the children of the 
past crude music on pianos or what not. 

“Science has, by this advance, removed 
one more of the great time-eaters which 
have so oppressed all women. With the 
home picture machine, now well developed, 
taking moving pictures into the family cir- 
cle, it will be possible to furnish, quickly 
and concretely, such knowledge of the won- 
ders of the nature which surrounds us as 
was impossible for our forefathers to obtain 
through any means of study. The revela- 
tions are illimitable. _We could start at 
eight each morning, and watch films till 
eight each night for a period of a thousand 
years, and see new things each moment, 
without more than slightly touching on the 
surface of the facts which are available. 
The moving picture is developing the cir- 
cumstance that we live in an environment 
of which we know practically nothing, and 
of which we even surmise little. 

‘All these things will do more for the de- 
velopment of women than they will for the 
development of men, and they are but a 
few of many influences which now are work- 
ing toward that end. They occur to me be- 
cause they are involved in those things 
which most engage my thought. They will 
help develop those cells in a woman’s mind 
which have not in the past had opportunity 
or encouragement to grow. Give them 
opportunity and encouragement, and they 
will grow with great rapidity. They are 
very smart—these little cells! 
much muscle, be- 
cause I never have 
had reason to develop 
muscle. If I hadhad 
to do hard manual 
labor in the past, 
my little cells would 
have built muscle 
for me. 


I have not — 
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Woman Now Getting Her First Fair Start 


““The exercise of women’s brains will build 
for them new fibers, new involutions, and new 
folds. If women had had the same struggle 
for existence which has confronted men, they 
would have been physically as strong, as cap- 
able of mind. But in the past they were pro- 
tected, or, if not protected, forced to drudg- 
ery. These days are the days of woman’s 
start upon the race—her first fair start. 

“More and more she must be pushed, and 
more and more she will advance herself. It 
is lack of those brain-folds which has made 
her so illogical. Now, as they begin to 
come to her she will gain in logic. When 
she has to meet, in future, the same crises 
which men in the past have had to meet, 
the conservation of her time, which modern 
science has made possible, will have armed 
her for the encounter. This will make 
Earth a splendid planet to live upon. 


Better M arriage, Better Births 


“The development of women will solve 
many problems which we now deem quite 
insoluble. When women progress side by 
side with men, matrimony will become the 
perfect partnership. This perfect partner- 
ship will produce a childhood made up of 
individuals who would now be thought not 
only mental, but physical and moral prodi- 
gies. There will be no drawbacks to life. 
We shall stop the cry for more births and 
raise instead a cry for better births. We 
shall wake up presently to the dire fact that 
this world is getting settled at a rate which 
presently will occupy its total space. The 
less of that space which is occupied by the 
unfit and the imperfect, certainly the better 
for the race. The development of women 
which has now begun and is progressing 
with such startling speed, will do more to 
solve this problem than any other thing 
could do. What we want now is quality, 
The woman of the future— 
the domestic engi- 
neer, not the domes- 
tic drudge—the wiie, 
not the dependent; 
not alone the mother, 
but the teacher and 
developer, will help to 
bring this quality 
about.” 


not quantity. 


The Storming of Eve 


Given a maiden named Eve who is everything attractive, and yet subject to ‘‘ instinctive 


and hereditary snobbery.’’ 


Given a progressive, compelling young tradesman—a stranger 


—with a price list of saucepans in his pocket, who solicits trade, interests an unwilling Eve, 


and does not seem to know ‘“‘his place.’’ 


Something is sure to happen—and does—some- 


thing that shows the effect of a sense of humor upon “‘ instinctive and hereditary snobbery ”* 
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IR AUSTEN MALCOLM was sitting 
S in the middle of the public seat, his 
legs crossed, his attention entirely 
engrossed by the small volume of poems 
which he held between his shapely and 
well-manicured fingers. He had the air, 
perhaps justifiable, of being perfectly satis- 
fied with himself and his surroundings. 
He was dressed in all-respects as a country 
gentleman of studious tastes should be. 
From the tips of his polished brown shoes 
to the slightly rakish angle of his Homburg 
hat, he was entirely satisfactory.. His air 
of patronizing the seat upon which he had 
ensconced himself was also, perhaps, in 
. order, as it was he who had presented it to 
the town. 
At his feet—he was sitting on the summit 
of a considerable hill, crowned by a planta- 


tion of fir trees—was an old-world market - 


town, a picturesque medley of gray-stone 
buildings, red-tiled, melodious, without a 
single modern discordancy. Beyond, yellow 
cornfields and green meadows rolled away 
in billowy undulations to a line of low hills 
fading into a blue mist. It was not a land- 
scape to excite rapture, perhaps, but it 
was typical English country, serene, well- 
ordered, peaceful. 

Up the hill, a little breathless, climbed 
Stephen Glask, a young man of somewhat 
pleasant appearance, humbly dressed as 
fitted his station, but carrying himself with 
a certain not unbecoming ease. After a 
moment’s survey of the view he sank with a 
brief exclamation of content upon the other 
end of the seat occupied by Sir Austen Mal- 
colm. There were other vacant seats not 
far away—and the baronet was obliged 
to uncross his knees. He turned and glanced 
at the newcomer. Sir Austen was, without 
~ doubt, as his appearance indicated, the 
- great man of the neighborhood, but he was 
a reasonable person and his glance was not 


one of annoyance. It was not, however, 
altogether free from a certain mild surprise; 
he was accustomed to a great deal of respect 
from the townspeople. He was perhaps 
satisfied to observe that this intruder was a 
stranger to him. 

“Quite a climb up here, isn’t it?” the 
newcomer began, affably. 

_ The voice was pleasant enough but its 
affability seemed to Sir Austen Malcolm 
a little uncalled-for. He answered without 
removing his eyes from the pages of his book. 

“Tt is certainly a considerable ascent.” 

The young man very properly remained 
silent. The affair might reasonably have 
ended there. A slight liberty had been 
taken and a slight rebuke administered. 
Sir Austen should have gone on with his 
reading and the young man, after a few 
moments of uncomfortable reflection, should 
have passed on his way. As a matter of 
fact, however, things turned out differently. . 
Sir Austen Malcolm, after a vain effort to. 
return to his former train of thought, glanced 
a little irritably toward his interrupter. 
Entirely unabashed, the young man smiled 
blandly at him. 

‘“‘Awfully good of you to give these seats,” 
he remarked, in a conversational manner. 

“You know who I am, then?” Sir Austen 
inquired, dryly. 

The young man’s eyes twinkled. 

“‘Doesn’t everyone’in Faringdon know 
Sir Austen Malcolm by sight?”’ he answered. 

“You have the advantage of me, sir,” 
Sir Austen declared, with some slight em- 
phasis on the last word. 

“Naturally,” the young man admitted 
briskly. “TI have been here only a week or 
so and you have been up at Oxford most of 
that time, haven’t you? My name is Ste- 
phen Glask. I bought old Johnson’s iron- 
mongery business, youknow. Badegg,I am 
afraid, unless things alter.”’ 
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Sir Austen dropped his eyeglass and 
polished it for a moment. It was quite 
absurd, of course, but he was conscious of 


a feeling of positive toleration toward this « 


young man, for which he was entirely unable 
to account. 

“Johnson, I am afraid, neglected his 
business sadly,” he said. ‘He unfortu- 
nately developed bad habits toward the 
close of his career.”’ 

“Drank a bit, you mean?” Stephen 
Glask remarked. ‘‘Poor old chap, I don’t 
wonder at it. You all of you bought your 
things from the Stores, sent to London for 
your cartridges, and got your petrol from 
Swindon. Glad I’ve met you, Sir Austen. I 
am a local man now and I want some of your 
trade, please.”’ 

Sir Austen stiffened a little. 

““My chauffeur buys his own petrol,” he 
said, “and my cartridges are specially 
filled for me by my gunmaker. As to do- 
mestic articles, my sister keeps house for 
mé,7? 

“T’ll call in and see her,” Stephen Glask 
declared, promptly. 

Sir Austen opened his lips—and closed 
them again. Why should Eve be deprived 
of an encounter with this extraordinary 
young man? It would certainly amuse her. 
It might also be good for the young man! 
Sir Austen resumed his reading without 
remark. Mr. Stephen Glask, however, had 
not finished with him. 

“Poor stuff, that,’ he pronounced, nod- 
ding his head toward the volume that his 
companion was perusing. 

The latter stared at the young man, this 
time in real surprise. 

‘“‘A poetaster,’’ he remarked, with faint 
satire, “‘as well as a specialist in hardware?”’ 

Mr. Stephen Glask was unabashed. 

“Tve read those verses, if that’s what 
you mean,”’ he answered, ‘‘and you'll think 
the same as I do of them when you’ve 
finished. There are a few pretty thoughts— 
the snowstorm in the cherry orchard, for 
instance—but most of the things are too 
florid, and the fellow hasn’t a single original 
meter. It’s the music of Swinburne and 
Keats to an inferior and uninspired setting 
—vide the Atheneum.” 

“You find time to read the Atheneum?” 
Sir Austen inquired slowly. 

“And the Ironmongers’ Weekly Record,” 
Stephen Glask admitted, cheerfully. “TI 
have a catholic taste in literature. Good 
afternoon, Sir Austen. I wish you’d speak 
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to your chauffeur about the petrol. I'll 
call in and see your sister myself about the 
other things.” . 

Mr. Stephen Glask strolled off, not by 
any means an unpleasant figure to watch 
although his blue serge suit was ready-made, 
his boots thick, and his cap shabby. He 
was certainly a most original young man 
and an exceedingly difficult one to put in his 
place. As he disappeared Sir Austen sud- 
denly smiled; his eyes positively twinkled. 

“T would give,” he murmured to himself, 
“‘a great deal to be at home when he calls 
on Eve!” 

Sir Austen returned to his very delight- 
ful home about an hour later. He passed 
up the beautifully kept avenue, lined with 
handsome shrubs and adorned with a 
wonderful border of scarlet geraniums, 
entered the long, white-stone house through 
some open French windows, looked in vain 
into one or two of the charmingly furnished 
rooms, and finally made his way out again 
into the gardens. Attracted by the sound 
of voices, he crossed the tennis lawn and 
turned into the paddock. Here he came toa 
sudden and stupefied standstill. Eve, with 
her sleeves rolled up and a mashie in her 
hand, was obviously receiving a golf lesson 
-from—Mr. Stephen Glask. 

“Look out, Sir Austen,” the latter ex- 
claimed, pleasantly. ‘‘We’re approaching 
onto the lawn there and you’re just in the 


. line.” . 


Sir Austen stepped mechanically out of 
the way. He was too surprised to make any 
remark. 

“Lucky thing I happened to call in just 
now,” the young man continued with satis- 
faction. “I chanced upon Miss Malcolm 
just as she was developing: the very worst 
possible fault in golf. Now a little more 
over the ball, please,” he went on, devoting 
his attention to his pupil. ‘Wrists quite 
stiff, and the-heel of the club well on the 
ground. Learn this stroke and shorten your 
swing a little and you'll be a scratch player 
in a month: Now, then.” 

The young lady—she was exceedingly 
good-looking and much younger than her 
brother, of whom as yet she had scarcely 
taken any notice at all—gave herself up 
once more to her task. Her instructor, 
who greeted her efforts with only a moderate 
amount of approval, finally took the club 
from her hand and himself played a few 
masterly shots. Sir Austen, who was be- 
ginning to recover himself, joined them.. 
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Eve, with her sleeves rolled up and a mashie in her hand, was obviously receiving a goif 
lesson from—Mr. Stephen Glask! 
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“Apparently,” he said dryly, “you are a 
young man of many accomplishments.” 

“Oh, I like to understand something 
about the things I sell,’’ Mr. Stephen Glask 
answered, carelessly. ‘‘We used to get 
through a lot of golf clubs at my last place. 
I am so glad to find there’s some sort of a 
course here. I can get the agency for Min- 
ton’s clubs— best irons in the world—and 
I shall order a mashie down purposely for 
Miss Malcolm, if she’ll allow me.”’ 

“T should love you to!” the young lady 
exclaimed, eagerly. ‘You seem to know 
exactly what I want, Mr.—Mr.—” 

“Glask—G-l-a-s-k,” her visitor inter- 
rupted. ‘The name’s being painted up 
today. And you won’t forget the other 
things you’ve promised to buy from me, 
Miss Malcolm?” 

The girl smiled at him in a somewhat 
puzzled manner. 

“Certainly not, Mr. Glask,” she assured 
him, stiffening slightly. “I will speak to 
the housekeeper. I am sure—we are always 
most anxious to procure things locally when 
possible.” 

The butler opened the paddock gate and 
walked toward them. Like everything else 
associated with the Malcolms, he was a 
most correct and dignified appendage. 

“Tea is served, miss,” he announced. 

They all turned together toward the 
house. The young man, who had lingered 
for a moment to pick up the golf balls, 
walked between them. His ready-made 
clothes and many other slight evidences of 
his station were there, but never in this 
world did any young man seem so uncon- 
scious of them. On their way out they had 
to pass the tea table. The young man was 
obviously hot with his exertions. Sir 
Austen glanced stealthily at his sister and 
found his sister stealthily watching him. 
Sir Austen coughed. The slight smile that 
had flickered for a moment at the corners 
of his lips vanished. He spoke with perfect 
gravity. 

“You must let my sister give you a cup of 
tea after your exertions, Mr. Glask,” he said. 

“Yes, please do stop,”’ she begged. “It 
is so hot this afternoon.” 

The young man accepted the suggestion 
without hesitation. Further, he accepted 
it quite naturally and as a matter of course. 
He sat in a wicker chair between the brother 
and sister and consumed bread and butter 
with an appetite that he took no pains to 
conceal. 


Tite Storming of Eve 


“Rather skimped my luncheon today,” 
he remarked. ‘‘I was busy opening some 
cases—a new:sort of lamp, Miss Malcolm. 
I hope you'll let me show you when you 
come in. Do you mind if I have some more 
tear” 

Then, without any warning, the vicar’s 
wife descended upon them. Mrs. Randale 
was stout and middle-aged. Her complexion 
was florid, and she wore a pince-nez which 
seemed always balanced on the extreme tip 
of a rubicund nose. She greeted Austen 
Malcolm and his sister with the easy famil- 
iarity of old acquaintance. It was just about 
this time that a long dormant sense of hu- 
mor in the latter leaped permanently into 
life. 

“And who,” the newcomer asked, smiling 
graciously, ‘‘is our young visitor? We see 
so few strangers in Faringdon.” 

“This is Mr. Glask—Mrs. Randale, our 
vicar’s wife,’ Eve hastened to explain. 
“Mr. Glask cannot properly be termed a 


stranger. He has come to live in Faring- 
don.”’ 

Mrs. Randale’s features exhibited the 
liveliest interest. She also seemed a trifle 
puzzled. 

‘““To live here!” she exclaimed. ‘‘How 
delightful! But whose house have you 


taken, Mr. Glask? Curiously enough, the 
name seems familiar.” 
‘“Have you been in the town this morning, 
Mrs. Randale?”’ the young man asked. 
‘‘[—yes, I have been in the town,” Mrs. - 
Randale admitted. 
“That’s it, then,” Stephen Glask declared, © 
helping himself once more to bread and but- 


ter. “I bought old Johnson’s ironmongery | . 


business, you know. You very likely saw 
them painting the name up.” 

Mrs. Randale was not used to shocks; 
neither had she any idea how to deal with 
situations. Consequently, she istared at 
this cheerful young man with her mouth 
open, and she looked neither agreeable nor 
a lady. 

‘““Why, you’re the new ironmonger!” she 
exclaimed. 

The young man smiled genially. 

‘And I do hope,” he begged, “that you 
are going to be kinder to me than you were 
to poor old Johnson. I may as well tell 
you at once that I shall expect your custom, 
Mrs. Randale. Miss Malcolm has promised 
me hers.”’ 

At this precise moment Sir Austen strolled 
away with a muttered excuse about fetching 
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some matches. Eve always insisted, how- 
ever, that she heard his chuckle as he went 
and loved him for it. Mrs. Randale was still 
unable to cope with the situation. 

“T leave such matters with my husband, 
Mr.—er—Glask,” she said. ‘‘ By-the-bye,”’ 
she added, as the thought struck her, “you 
are, of course, a member of the Church of 
England? I do not remember to have seen 
you in church.” 

“To tell you the truth,” Stephen Glask 
explained, agreeably, “I haven’t been any- 
where yet. I’ve scarcely been in the place 
three weeks, you know. Mr. Wills, the Wes- 
leyan minister, has just ordered a cooking 
range froth me, so I did think of looking in 
there next Sunday night. I’ve got that 
order, though, so I don’t know that I need 
bother. Call me Church of England if 
it makes any difference, Mrs. Randale. I 
am all for business.” 

Eve’s face had temporarily disappeared 
behind the shelter of an illustrated paper 
that she had picked up from the lawn. She 
had met the young ironmonger’s eye and 
there was something there that was certainly 
most out of place. 

“Tam afraid that I can make no promises, 
Mr. Glask,” Mrs. Randale said, stiffly. 
“We deal with the members of our con- 
gregation so far as possible, but we prefer 
to believe that it is their religious impulses 
and not their self-interest which brings 
them to worship.” 

“Capital!” Stephen Glask declared. 
“Good sentence, that. You’re quite right, 
Mrs. Randale. We'll leave my church- 
going alone for a time. It will pay you to 
patronize me, apart from that, I want you 
just to notice my prices, and the way I am 
going to cut oil—especially kitchen oil. 
I'll guarantee to save you two shillings a 
week before you know where you are. 
You'll excuse me now, Miss Malcolm, won’t 
you? I must hurry along or there’ll be 
no one to close the shop. Good afternoon, 
ladies!” 

The young man took an easy and not un- 
graceful leave. Mrs. Randale stared after 
him blankly. 

“Eve!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Why on earth— 
what on earth—your brother, too! Sir 
Austen—the most exclusive man I ever met! 
For goodness’ sake, explain. Has Austen 
turned socialist?” 

Eve was wiping her eyes. 
know,” she murmured, weakly. 
found him on a seat on the hill. 


“T don’t 
“ Austen 


He tried 
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to sell him petrol and cartridges and house- 
hold things. Austen told him I kept house, 
so he called in here and stayed to give me a 
golf lesson.” 

Mrs. Randale became very severe indeed. 

““My dear Eve,” she said, firmly, ‘‘ Austen 
ought to be ashamed of himself. No wonder 
the lower orders forget themselves! Austen, 
too, of all men; the most punctilious, the 
most aristocratic person. He ought to be 
ashamed of himself.” 

“He is good-looking, though, isn’t he?” 
Eve faltered, still wiping her eyes. 

“Who? Austen?” 

““No, the ironmonger!” 


Stephen Glask pushed his assistant out 
of the way. He had seen the pony cart stop 
outside and he was behind the counter, 
ready to greet Eve when she entered. 

“Good morning, Miss Malcolm!” he 
exclaimed, heartily. ‘Iam glad to see you. 
I thought you’d. be coming in one morning 
this week, somehow.” 

Eve looked at him steadfastly. She wore 
a fresh white linen dress, a charming straw 
hat wreathed with flowers, and white buck- 
skin driving gloves. Her shoes and stock- 
ings were, as usual, perfection. She looked 
exactly what she was—a _ thoroughbred 
young Englishwoman with an unusual knack 
for wearing her clothes; clean, a trifle 
spoilt, a trifle supercilious. The young man 
behind the counter was wearing the same 
ready-made suit of clothes, his hair was 
tumbled, for he had been in the cellars, and 
there was a smut upon his cheek. She fully 
meant, when she came in, that he should be 
abashed, and she was a young woman of 
resolution. Nevertheless, although she 
looked at him for several seconds with up- 
lifted eyebrows, she failed. He returned her 
gaze with bland and pleasant interest. She 
turned away, biting her lips. 

“T want some kitchen lamps,” she said, 
“fa saucepan, if you have the sort we use, 
and a few other oddments. I should like, 
too, to compare your prices for oil.” 

For a quarter of an hour Eve was over- 
whelmed with a sheer flood of eloquence. 
At last the young man paused for lack of 
breath. His assistant, a son of his prede- 
cessor, was listening, rapt in admiration. 

“T seem to have bought a lot-of things,” 
Eve remarked. 

“You have bought just what you wanted, 
and you have given no more for anything 
than you would have done at the Stores,” 
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the young man replied, with conviction. 
“Don’t you bother any more. Ill see that 
you get the things all right. And you shall 
have the full cash discount if I get the 
money within a month.” 

“T pay all the household bills on Monday 
mornings,” Eve explained. 

“Quite satisfactory,’ Stephen Glask de- 
clared. ‘Going to the cricket match to- 
morrow, Miss Malcolm?” 

She looked at him in precisely the manner 
in which she was accustomed to look at 
Simpkins, the grocer—only it didn’t seem 
to produce in the least the same effect. 

“T always go to the cricket matches,”’ she 
answered, coldly. 

The young man nodded. 

“They’ve asked me to play,” he re- 
marked. 

“Are you any good?” she inquired, a 
little eagerly. 

He smiled at her confidently. “I am 
fairly useful,” he replied. “I very nearly 
went in for being a pro’.” 

She abandoned for a moment the attitude 
she had thought well to assume. 

“Then do play,” she begged. ‘“‘We want 
to beat Fairford. They are horribly stuck 
up about their cricket, and the two Sin- 
clairs always play for them.” 

“What, Charlie Sinclair?” the young 
ironmonger asked. ‘‘The one who played 
for Hampshire?”’ 

Eve stiffened again. ‘It is Lord River- 
stone’s second son,” she answered, ‘‘who 
always gets the runs.” 

“We'll see about that,” Stephen Glask 
declared. ‘‘Supposing I promise you that 
for every run he gets, I get a dozen—”’ 

“Well?” 

He looked steadily into her eyes. Eve 
felt her cheeks burn, and snatched up her 
gloves from the counter. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Glask,” she said. 
“Please see that the things are delivered 
today.” 

“And thanks ever so much for the order, 
Miss Malcolm,” the young man replied, 
briskly. “Hope I'll see you again soon. If 
I play in the cricket match, I promise you 
Vil dotmy bests’s.. 2. 


Eve and her brother exchanged stealthy 
glances—then they laughed. Sir Austen 
seldom laughed. Just now he was laughing 
long and heartily. The young ironmonger 
had bowled Sinclair with the last ball of his 
first over, and though he had asked to be 
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taken off almost immediately afterward, he 
had gone in first for Faringdon and had 
carried his bat for a faultless century. He 
was now walking around the ground with 
Evelyn Randale, the vicar’s daughter, and 
it was evidently no fault of hers that they 
were on their way toward the pavilion. 

“T don’t know what we shall do with your 
young ironmonger,” Sir Austen declared. 
“T expect we shall end by asking him to 
dinner.” 

‘““My young ironmonger, indeed!” Eve 
retorted, indignantly. ‘I like that! Who 
found him first, I wonder, and sent him to 
the house?” 

“T never told him to give you golf les- 
sons,”’ Sir Austen protested. ‘I simply sent 
him to acquaint you with the price of oil.” 

““He’s sold me more than we can use for 
three months,” Eve murmured, weakly. 
“Told me the price was certain to go up.” 

Once more their eyes met and once more 
they laughed. Then Stephen Glask strolled 
up to them. 

“T kept my word, you see, Miss Mal- 
colm,” he remarked. 

“T noticed it,” she admitted. 
didn’t you go on bowling?” 

‘All rabbits except Sinclair,” he explained 
easily. “You see, as I told you, I nearly 
became a cricket pro’ instead of an iron- 
monger. By-the-bye, there’s a matter about 
one of those safety lamps, Miss Malcolm, 
I should like to explain to you. It’s a 
question of wick.” 

Sir Austen turned away. His sister hesi- 
tated for a moment, but finally remained. 

‘““A question of wick,” she repeated de- 
murely, 

He looked at her with a smile that she 
was beginning to find delightful. 

‘After all, need we bother about that?’ 
he begged. ‘I am a privileged person for 
this one afternoon. Even Mrs. Randale has 
shaken hands with me! Couldn’t we sit 
down for a little time over there?” 

She glanced toward the seat. It was in 
a shady spot and had an air of seclusion 
about it. Really, the whole thing was too 
absurd! Lady Riverstone was watching, 
and Austen, and— 

“Oh, I suppose so,”’ she answered, “‘if 
you want to. I don’t know that anything 
much matters.” 


“cc Why 


Austen Malcolm and his sister dined ééte- 
d-téte that night. Dinner was a meal served 
at Faringdon House with some formality. 





Drawn by Howard Chandler Christ. 


They passed down the sheltered walk, between the rose bushes and the drooping lilac blossoms. 
She was ashamed and frightened and happy. His fingers were in hers 
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The round table, small though it was, glit- 
tered with fruit and flowers and glass. Eve 
wore always a low-necked dress, and her 
brother seldom descended to the informality 
of a dinner jacket. The butler was assisted 
by a footman and the trimmest of parlor- 
maids. Nothing was scamped or done hur- 
riedly. The Malcolms, a county family of 
real antiquity, believed in themselves and 
in the things that they represented. Even 
Austen, with his fellowship at Oxford, his 
long and leisurely travels across the world, 
believed in Faringdon House and the things 
that it represented. No Malcolm had ever 
committed a real indiscretion. 

Dinner was concluded with the service of 
coffee. The servants left the room. 
Through the open windows, brother and 
sister looked out over a gray-terraced front, 
across flower-bordered lawns, to a lake and 
wood beyond. The night was warm and the 
moon was shining from behind the trees. 
Austen lit a cigarette and broke the silence 
that had been a little unduly prolonged. 

“With reference, my dear Eve,’ he began, 
looking fixedly at the end of the cigarette 
he had just lit, “to this young ironmonger. 


You will not mind discussing him with me’ 


for a moment or two?” 

Sir Austen carefully avoided looking at 
his sister, but for all that he was somehow 
conscious of the deep flush that had stolen 
into her cheeks. She bent over her finger- 
bowl. Her eyes were very bright. She was 
perhaps angry. 

“The fault, of course,” he continued, 
“‘was entirely mine: I have been sometimes 
accused by my critics of being deficient in a 
sense of humor. The coming of this young 
man has justified me to myself. He really 
was irresistible. He criticized the volume 
of poems that I was reading and tried to 
secure my custom for petrol in the same 
breath. He put me in such a position that 
I was compelled to offer him hospitality 
here, and a few moments later he was try- 
ing to sell crockery to Mrs, Randale-—- 
Mrs. Randale, of all persons! In all my 
life, Eve, I have never known anything so 
completely and absolutely humorous.” 

She suddenly looked up at him. 

“Butis it funny, after all?” she demanded. 
“Why is it funny? Why should we con- 
clude, because he is a tradesman, that— 
that there is humor in being forced into 
recognizing him—for a time—as an equal? 
He talks as though his education were equal 
to ours—”’ 
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“And he has a price list of saucepans in 
his pocket,” Sir Austen interrupted, “which 
he is perfectly willing to discuss with any- 
one likely to become a customer, at any 
moment.” 

Eve sighed. Her own lips were beginning 
to quiver. 

“He certainly does seem interested in his 
business,” she admitted. 

“He is one of the overdeveloped products 
of our modern system of education,” Sir 
Austen remarked, didactically. ‘He rep- 
resents just a foretaste of the difficulties 
with which the next generation will have to 
grapple. I really think, for his own sake, 
it would be kinder—you understand me, 1 
am sure, Eve—if we were to abandon, both 
of us, that, shall I say spirit of latitudina- 
rianism, with which we have regarded this 
young man. To put the matter plainly, I 
think it would be better if he were kept in 
his place.” 

Eve was looking out of the window. Her 
face was expressionless. 

“T have no doubt that you are right,” 
she said, calmly. 


“By-the-bye,” Sir Austen continued, 


-“Hensham is coming down tomorrow for 


the week-end. You will be glad to see him?” 

“Of course,” she answered. She flitted 
away into the gardens a few minutes later, 
and Sir Austen went to his study. She 
passed. through the rose gardens to the 
laurel walk bordering the path which led 
to the hill, and at the end of it Stephen ~ 
Glask was waiting. © 

She hesitated. when she saw him and 
glanced half fearfully toward the house. 
He vaulted lightly over the iron railing, 


however, and she had no time to retreat. 


She looked at him for a moment. She was 
half fluttered, half. frightened. She was 
frightened because she had come, fright- 
ened because she had wanted so much to 
come. 

“Mr. Glask,” she protested, “‘ you mustn’t 
come in here—you mustn’t, really. If Austen 
were to see you, he would be terribly angry.” 

Stephen Glask looked puzzled. 

“But why?” he asked. “I have been to 
your house before as his guest. Why should 
I not be here now? I want to talk to you. 
I have something to say—indeed I have 
something to say.” 

Once more she looked nervously behind. 
The figure of the young man stood out so 
boldly in the soft, clear twilight. He seemed 
to have no idea of concealment—he did not 
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even lower his voice. There were two alter- 
natives before her. One was to pick up 
her skirts, turn toward the house, and run; 
the other, to take that little turning to the 
left and walk with this rash intruder along 
the laurel-bordered walk. She hesitated; 
so once did her great namesake. . 

“Please come,”’ he begged, suddenly low- 
ering his voice. ‘‘Won’t you?” 

She forgot altogether that she was a 
Malcolm. She felt curiously weak—and she 
went. They passed down the sheltered 
walk, between the rose bushes and the droop- 
ing lilac blossoms. She was ashamed and 
frightened and happy. His attitude was 
not in the least correct. He was leaning 
over so that his lips almost touched her hair. 

“T think,” he said, softly, “that you are 
the sweetest thing that ever breathed.” 

His fingers were in hers. , 

“You mustn’t!” she murmured. 
please don’t! I—I trusted you.” - 

He released her at once. 

“But I love you,” he whispered. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know that?”’ ‘ 

For a moment she was angry—angry 
with Fate, herself, and him. 

“Vou must not talk like that,” she de- 
clared. “You ought to know that you 
must not. It is wrong of you.” 

“‘Because I aman ironmonger?” he asked, 
with a slight twitching at the corners of his 
lips. 

“Ves!” she answered, fiercely. ‘“‘Be- 
cause—oh!—how dare you be an iron- 
monger!”’ 

He laughed outright. This time she was 
really angry. She slipped along a dark 
path and before he could pursue her she was 
on the lawn, the center of a little halo of 
light streaming out from the house. For 
more than an hour Stephen Glask-remained 
lingering in the shadows. But Eve did not 
return. Z 


cc Oh, 


Hensham arrived on the following even- 
ing and at dinner-time they talked about 
books. In his way he was a very important 
person, editor of a well-known review, and 
reader to a great firm of publishers. 

““Enderby’s the man my people are going 
for, just now,” he remarked, as the little 
party of three lingered over their fruit and 
wine. ‘Of course, theirs is the commercial 
point of view, but I must say that for once 
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Iam with them. I find his novels the most 
interesting fiction of the day.” 

Sir Austen nodded approvingly. 

“Enderby writes excellent English,” he 
pronounced. “His stories, too, are wonder- 
fully lifelike.” 

‘““That’s because he’s so _ thorough,” 
Hensham continued, cracking a walnut. 
‘“A month or so ago we had a tremendous 
discussion on the effect of a sense of humor 


«upon instinctive and hereditary snobbery. 


Enderby had a theory of his own and he 
was so keen upon it that he has buried him- 
self somewhere in a small country town, 
turned himself into a tradesman—an iron- 
monger, I believe—to make experiments. 
That’s going into the thing thoroughly, 
isn’t it?” 

There was a brief but very intense silence. 
The brother and sister sat looking at each 
other. 

“Does Mr. Enderby—play cricket?” 
Eve asked, calmly. 

“Rather,” Hensham replied. “He played 
for the Varsity and for Middlesex. I really 
wonder in what part of the world he’s hidden 
himself. We shall not hear a line from him 
till he turns up with his new novel.” 

Eve rose slowly from the table and made 
her way through the French windows and 
across the shadowed lawn to the laurel 
walk. At the end of it Stephen Glask was 
waiting. He stepped forward to meet her, 
eagerly. 

“So you have come, after all!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘I am to be forgiven, then?” 

She gave him her fingers and smiled 
sweetly into his face. 

“T have come to the conclusion,” she 
said, “that it is snobbish to keep you out 
of sight because you are an ironmonger. 
You can come and sit down with my brother 
and his guest, and drink port with them. 
Then if you have anything to say, later on— 
well, he can listen.” 

Stephen Glask moved forward readily 
enough, but he was puzzled. 

“T hope Sir Austen won’t be rude to me,” 
he ventured, with obviously affected un- 
easiness. 

Eve drew a little closer to him. 

“Tt depends,’ she replied, demurely, 
“pon the effect that his sense of humor 
may have upon his inherited and instinctive 
snobbery.” 
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A Remarkable Composite Photograph 


The portraits of one hundred women subscribers to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE combined into one composite—the typical reader 
of this magazine. See opposite page 





The Good Housekeeping Woman 


A Remarkable and Beautiful Photograph, that of One Hundred 
of Our Feminine Subscribers 


HE photograph on the opposite page 
is truly a photograph, and can 
truthfully be described as the typical 

“Goop HousEKEEPING Woman.” It is 
nothing less than the portrait of one hun- 
dred of our feminine subscribers, printed 
upon a single negative—wnat is known 
as a “‘composite” photograph. 

The hundred photographs were secured 
by the editor by correspondence and through 
agents of the magazine, in widely separated 
sections of the continent. Some of the por- 
traits, for example, came all the way from 
British Columbia. The majority, however, 
were from New York state, New England, 
and the Middle West. 

Then the photographer made the “compos- 
ite’ from the original photographs, and the 
net result is before the reader—a very charm- 
ing picture, as will be generally agreed. Fol- 
lowing is a character reading of this typical 
Goop HousEKEEPING face, by Jessie A. 
Fowler, a professional reader of character: 


Character Analysis of the Good 
Housekeeping Woman 


The Eyes—The eyes first attract our at- 
tention. They indicate depth of affection, 
loving trust in others, and regard for what is 
elevated, pure and refined. There is also a 
searching honesty in the eyes that pierces 
to the very center, core, or mainspring of 
one’s life, as compared with eyes that are 
shifty, insincere and artificial. In a wife 
and mother these eyes would show conjugal 
attachment to home, husband, children, and 
the entire family. Such eyes show a well- 
poised character and a serenity that be- 
tokens contentment with one’s surround- 
ings, and not an ambition for things unpro- 
curable. 

The Nose—The nose is a truly feminine 
one, as it is aquiline in type and fairly long 
and slender, with just a suggestion of a 
retroussé fullness at the tip. This style of 
nose gives artistic taste and accompanies 
true refinement and delicacy of feeling. 


The Chin—The full, square and round : 


chin, as well as the length of this feature from 
the lips down, indicates a fusion of strength 
of attachment, loyalty to friends, and de- 
termination of mind. This shape of chin 


makes a beautiful finish to the whole face, 
and its scientific significance shows strength 
of character and balance of mind. 

The Lips—The lips are the least satisfac- 
tory feature of this remarkable photograph. 
They show refinement, reserve and self- 
control, rather than passion and _ unre- 
strained emotion. The shadow below the 
lips indicates affection, sincerity, and a 
desire to impart admiration for someone 
greater, stronger and nobler. 

The Cheeks—The full round cheek-bones 
broaden the face on its outer angle by the 
eyes, and indicate dependability or account- 
ability as compared with the face that is 
narrow in this portion which accompanies 
a flippant, unstable character. The width 
between the eyes shows individuality of 
character, keen observation, and a particu- 
lar desire to be accurate in collecting facts 
and in making statements. 

The Eyebrows—The brows are full and 
round, and the eyebrows are arched 
and elevated toward the center, which is an 
indication of a ready perception of colors and 
capacity to blend, match and arrange colors 
artistically. The outer angle of the eye 
indicates the expression of order, method 
and system, and in household affairs this 
would be an important matter. 

Indications of Health—The healthy signs 
in the face show themselves in the promi- 
nence of the chin, which is an indication of a 
strong, healthy circulation and heart power. 
There is good digestive power and ability to 
assimilate food, which is seen in the fullness 
of the central part of the cheeks outward 
from the lips; while good breathing power is 
indicated by the fullness in the upper part of 
the cheeks each side of the nose and under 
the eyes. 

From what we can see of the head we 
judge that there is a strong bias for literature 
and fiction, some romance and appreciation 
of fine feeling and sentiment as expressed in 
literature, as well as capacity to write. The 
latter is seen through the development of 
large comparison, ideality and language, 
which give fullness to the central part of the 
forehead, breadth to the upper side head, 
and fullness under the eyes. 

The whole face indicates refinement, cul- 
ture, and spiritual insight. 
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A Portrait by John S. Sargent, James Whitcomb Riley’s favorite picture of himself 


How to Celebrate Mr. Riley’s Birthday 


Teach the children one of his poems. They will be grateful as long as they live. 
Every 6th of October have a “ Riley Hour,” in which the children repeat the poem, or 
poems (each child may learn a different one).and hear from their parents or friends 
something about the beloved poet and his work. 

Also, please, write to the Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING which poem or 
poems the children learn, because we want to know which ones are the favorites. Let 
the children choose, if they will, which poem to learn. Then don’t forget to report to 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING about it. 





The Best Beloved Poet . 


And the Growth of ‘‘Riley Day,” 
which Falls in October 


By Mrs. Riley M. Fletcher- 
\ Berry 


The author of this article is a favorite cousin of 
Mr. Riley, who has given this sketch his cordial 
indorsement. 


XCEPTING Santa Claus, there is 
E probably no individual in the United 
States so worshiped by the children 
at large, and no single person, excepting the 
North Pole saint, who receives as many let- 
ters from children at amy time of the year, 
as that gentle genius, James Whitcomb 
Riley. This is perfectly natural, since Mr. 
Riley has declared: — 


Si First and best of earthly joys, 
I like little girls and boys! 


And there probably is no famous man 
(again excepting Santa Claus) quite so 
modest and unobtrusive, so hopeful and 
attemptful of remaining unseen, as this 
great poet. 

At the end of a press reception in Indian- 
apoljs some years ago 
the wife of a news- 
paper man, with 
mock severity, took 
Mr. Riley to task 
for not recogniz- 
ing her on the 
street when she 
passed and 
bowed to him. 
Twisting his 
mouth into one 
of his inimitably 
quaint smiles, 
the poet pleaded that 
his eyes were his excuse, 
as, they having in the past 
played such constantly embarrass- 
ing tricks on him, in self-defense he had 
adopted the plan of looking at no one unless 
vociferously hailed. ‘‘I just go along,” he 
explained, “trying to look as if I were think- 
ing large, eighty-cent thoughts. Then no- 
body can blame me.” His shyness is as 
real as that of a lovable child. 

When the Indiana State Teachers’ Associ- 







A Life-Lesson* 


There! little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your doll, I know; 
And your tea-set blue, 

And your play-house, too, 

Are things of the long ago; 

But childish troubles will soon pass 
by 

There! little girl, don’t cry! 



















There! little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your slate, I know ; 
And the glad, wild ways 
Of your school-girl days 
Are things of the long ago; 

But life and love will soon come 
by.— 

There! little girl, don’t cry! 











There! little girl, don’t cry! 
They have broken your heart, I know; 
And the rainbow gleams 
Of your youthful dreams 
Are things of the long ago; 
But Heaven holds all for which you 
sigh.— 
There! little girl, don’t cry! 












*From ‘‘Afterwhiles,’’ by James Whitcomb Riley. 
Copyright, 1898. 

Used by special permission of the publishers, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 













Latest photograph of the poet Riley; in the motor car of - 

his nephew, E. H. Eitel, of Indianapolis, Ind., to 

whom Mr. Riley recently gave $50,000 as a wedding 
present 


ation did him public honor some years ago, 
and he, reluctantly accepting, was called 
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before the thousands who awaited his ap- 
pearance, he began his address by saying: 
“Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 
In a very humble life you have made a most 
distinctive and memorable day.” He 
meant it, and that audience knew it. Is it 
any wonder that at home, where they know 
him best, he is most loved? 


The Origin of “Riley Day” 


The celebration, in October, 1911, of the 
anniversary of Mr. Riley’s birth, was (al- 
though this time he could not appear before 
a vast assemblage) in the nature of a glori- 
fication, a thanksgiving on the part of those 
who love him that he had been spared to 
them. He had been the victim of a serious 
illness of nearly two years’ duration. 

When the Indiana Federation of Women’s 
Clubs broached the idea of celebrating 
October 6 as “Riley Day,” the children 
of every “little red schoolhouse”? in the 
state, and hundreds beyond Indiana’s con- 
fines, heard the whisper and fairly shouted. 
Mr. G. E. Leland, the superintendent of 
libraries of New York, wrote to those in 
charge of the Riley Day arrangements that 
500,000 school children in New York were 
ready to join Indiana in celebrating the 
poet’s birthday. 

And how did they celebrate? People who 
had not time or opportunity to attend spe- 
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cial exercises celebrated the occasion by 
letters. On Christmas, 1911, over three 
thousand letters addressed to Mr. Riley 
came into “that dear little street, the gold 
of the sunshine of Lockerbie Street,’’ where 
the poet lives, but his birthday letters were 
countless; they kept coming for weeks after 
the birthday. Although these greetings 
were from people of all ages, the larger num- 
ber, and, needless to say, the most inter- 
esting, were from children. 

In every room of the public schools of 
Indianapolis this letter from Mr. Riley was 
read: 


To the School Children of Indianapolis: 


You are conspirators—every one of you, that’s 
what you are; you have conspired to inform the 
general public of my birthday, and I am already so 
old that I want to forget all about it. But I will be 
magnanimous and forgive you, for I know that your 
intent is really friendly, and to have such friends as 
you are makes me—don’t care how old I am! In 
fact it makes me so glad and happy that I feel as 
absolutely young and spry as a very schoolboy— 
even as one of you—and so to all intents I am. 

Therefore let me be with you throughout- the 
long, lovely day, and share your mingled joys and 
blessings with your parents and your teachers, and 
in the words of little Tim Cratchit: ‘God bless 
us, every one.” 

Ever gratefully and faithfully 

Your old friend, 
James Wuitcomp RILEY. 


‘““Who’s Who” says Mr. Riley was born 
in 1853, but since he once told the children 





Lockerbie Street, Indianapolis, and the home of James Whitcomb Riley 
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he was “before forty,”’ they find the ques- 
tion more interesting than “How old is 
Ann?” 

All over Indianapolis the business houses 
flung forth gay banners, and pictures 
of the poet. But the heart of 

the celebration was in the 
quiet old brick house in 
Lockerbie Street, where so 
many years ago Mr. Riley 
went to make his home 
with his friends, the Hol- 
steins. There he was 
surrounded by masses 
of flowers, and all day 
long messages, gifts, let- 
ters, and callers came to 
greet him. 

A tremendous rain storm 
came up in the evening, and 
few people were courageous 
enough to brave the weather. 
But suddenly, as Mr. Riley 
sat in his room after supper, 
out of the blackness of the 
night, to the accompaniment 
of the pouring rain, came 
a burst of melody. A 
body of high-school 
students, accompa- 
nied by the much- 
loved Miss Charity 
Dye of the faculty, 
sang, to Fritz Krull’s 
sympathetic musical 
air: 

There is ever a song some- 
where, my dear, 

There is ever a something sings 
alway: 

There’s the song of the lark 
when the skies are clear, 


And the song of the thrush 
when the skies are gray. 


A recent 
photograph 
of Mr. Riley 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 

Be the skies above or dark or fair, 

There is ever a song that our hearts may hear— 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear— 
There is ever a song somewhere! 


Anxious for the comfort of the singers, 
Mr. Riley at the beginning of the serenade 
invited, them into the house, but they fin- 
ished the two verses and the refrain of the 
first, and sang also “The Raggedy Man,” 
before they entered; and then, three deep 
in the typical parlor, they sang the songs 
again. 

Mr. Riley’s account of his method of 
work is highly amusing. When he was the 
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youthful local editor of the Anderson (In- 
diana) Democrat, and the ‘“ Wrangdillion” 
and other rhymed inspirations appeared, 
their “reason for being” was demanded. 
Their author replied that they 
_ were “‘a sort of poetic fungus 
that springs from the decay 
of better effort. After long 
labor at verse you will find 
there comes a time when 
everything you see 
or hear, touch, 
taste or smell re- 
solves itself into 
rhyme, and rattles 
away till you can’t 
rest. I mean this 
literally. The people 
you meet upon the 
streets are so many 
disarranged rhymes, 
and need only proper 
coupling. The boulders 
in the sidewalk are 
jangled songs, the 
crowd of corner 
loungers is a man- 
gled sonnet with a 
few lines lacking; 
the farmer and his 
team an idyl of the 
road, perfected and 
complete when he 
stops at the picture of 
a grocery and hitches to 
an exclamation point. From 
this tireless something which 


“<Beats time to nothing in my head 
From some odd corner of the brain!’ 


I walk, I run, I writhe and wrestle, but 
I cannot shake it off. I lie down to sleep 
and all night long it haunts me. Whole 
cantos of incoherent rhymes dance before 
me and, so vividly, at last I seem to read 
them as from a book. All this is without 
will power of my own to guide or check, 
and then occurs a stage of repetition—when 
the matter becomes rhythmically tangible 
at last, and shapes itself into a whole of 
sometimes a dozen stanzas, and goes on 
repeating itself till it is printed indelibly 
on my mind. 

“This stage heralds sleep at last, from 
which I wake refreshed and free from the 
toils of my persecutor; but some senseless 
piece of rhyme is imprinted on my mind 
and I go about repeating it as though I had 
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committed it to memory from the pages of 
some book. I often write these jingles after- 
ward, though I believe I never could forget 
a word of them. 

“This is the history of the ‘Craqueodoom.’ 
This is the history of the poem I give below 
—‘Wrangdillion.’ I have theorized in vain. 
I went gravely to a doctor, on one occasion, 
and asked him seriously if he didn’t think I 
was crazy. His laconic reply that he never 
saw a poet that wasn’t, is not without its 
consolations!”’ 

It has been repeated all over the country 
that Mr. Riley says he has written his last 
poem because “‘one must use the pen to 
catch the rhythm and the meter,” and, 
since his illness, he has not had the use of 
his right arm. But there now seems real 
hope of Mr. Riley’s recovering the use of 
his arm in the rapid and substantial im- 
provement of his general health. His com- 
plexion evidences this improvement in its 
clear pink healthfulness of coloring, and he 
has been immensely pleased and encouraged 
that in his growing strength he can get 
about the house without assistance. Part 
of his recovery is undoubtedly due to 
his cheerfulness and his patience; his 
faith that ‘“‘Whate’er befalls us is divinely 
meant,” and his constant prayer, 


Dear Lord, to Thee my knee is bent. 
Give me content. 


Mr. Riley passes part of his time in read- 
ing, part in resting, and he receives all vis- 
itorsand friends. All these are helpful. And 
credit must be given his medical advisers 
and his devoted attendants. Another great 
factor, his daily outings, has made for 
health. For a time he attempted to get out 
only once a day, in the morning, and for 
many months he chose a horse-drawn vehi- 
cle for pleasant weather and a taxicab for 
that which was inclement. But now, in his 
dark-blue, enameled limousine he makes 
long tours in and about Indianapolis twice 
each day. To give detail to the picture, it 
may be said that Mr. Riley usually gives 
the finishing touches to his outing costume 
(an inconspicuous but always “smart” busi- 
ness suit) by wearing a dark red tie and a 
boutonniére. He is as delighted with his 
motor car as a boy could be, and allows 
nothing to take precedence over his outings 
init: 

An amusing incident in this connection 
is related by his nephew, Mr. Edmund 
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Eitel, who is with him several hours daily. 
One evening when discussing with Mr. 
Eitel his program for the next day, Mr. 
Riley exclaimed suddenly: 

“Oh, I ordered my chauffeur at eleven 
o’clock tomorrow morning and the dentist 
is coming at twelve. I will have to call him 
off.”’ 

“The chauffeur?” inquired Mr. Eitel. 

“No; the dentist!”’ said Mr. Riley. 

One of his own poems which stands high- 


-est in Mr. Riley’s favor is “Tom Van 


Arden,” and these lines from it will serve 
to give a glimpse of the poet’s loyalty of 
friendship, and his ideal of what is the high- 
est type of life’s everyday happiness: 


Tom Van Arden, my old friend, 
Our warm fellowship is one 

Far too old to comprehend 
When its bond was first begun. 
Mirage-like before my gaze 
Gleams a land of other days 
Where two truant boys astray 
Dreamed their lazy lives away. 


Tom Van Arden, my old friend, 

All the pleasures we have known 
Thrill me now as I extend 

This old hand to grasp your own— 
Feeling in the rude caress - 
All affection’s tenderness; 

Feeling, though the touch be rough, 
Our old souls are soft enough. 


Tom Van Arden, my old friend, 

Are we “lucky dogs’’ indeed? 

Are we all that we pretend 

In the jolly life we lead? 
Bachelors, we must confess, 
Boast of “single blessedness”’ 
To the world, but not alone— 
Man’s best sorrow is his own! 


I propose a health to those 

Who have homes, and homes’ repose, 
Wife- and child-love without end! 

. . . Tom Van Arden, my old friend. 


“There are some of us,” says ex-Senator 
Beveridge, ““who owe more personally to 
James Whitcomb Riley than can well be 
put into words.” It is a minister to souls, | 
one who speaks from the spirit within, who 
says: 

God’s grace! 
I know not any place 
So fair as this! 


The secret of his ministry’s success is the 
simplicity of his creed: 


We must believe, 

Being from birth endowed with love and trust 
Born unto loving;—and how simply just 
That love—that faith! 
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Synopsis:—Harry Whittaker, a brilliant and suc- 
cessful young playwright, finds himself dependent 
for creative work upon alcoholic stimulation—a 
condition dangerous to him because of inherited ten- 
dencies. His wife, Eleanor, daughter of an English 
gentleman and beautiful Italian peasant-wife, plans 
with him torout his weakness. Eleanor has marked 
dramatic ability and through the actor-manager, 
Louis Grey, is able to substitute in Ibsen plays 
in a London theater, meeting with tremendous suc- 
cess. Later she succeeds Marian Anstruther as 
“Stella,” in Harry’s new play, ““The April Morn- 
ing.” Marian Anstruther, using her failure to gain 
her own ends, becomes intimate with Harry and at 
her suggestion he writes a play for her. The theater 
season over, Eleanor and Harry go to Paraggi for a 
holiday, but not until Eleanor has discovered the 
seriousness of Harry’s love affair with Marian. The 
outdoor life at Paraggi is healing, but a certain con- 
straint remains between Eleanor and Harry. 


ARRY wasrowing himself home along 
H the coast line outside Porto Fino, 
three or four evenings after Eleanor’s 
outburst. He had sailed out alone, since 
Eleanor was occupied after luncheon, and 
now the wind had completely dropped and 
he had to dig at the sea for every yard of 
his homeward journey. He was tired and 
hot and resented all things, his laborious 
row, the fact that he was alone and the 
reason for it, the whole color and temper 
of his life. 

There was no doubt that he had certain 
grounds for ill-temper, though those grounds 
were really quite capable of bearing a fruit 
of kindly tenderness and legitimate amuse- 
ment. A few days ago, as he and Eleanor 
were returning from their evening walk up 

among the hills, they had met on the cob- 

bled mule path a young woman coming up 
from Porto Fino. She was a contadina 
clearly; a red kerchief was bound over her 
comely hair; she was barefooted and had 
the coarsened hands of rough manual work. 
But her face was arresting, and as they 
passed he had said to Eleanor, “By Jove, 
what a pretty girl!”’ 

Eleanor had seen her, too, and had 
stopped. 

“Oh, Harry!” she said. ‘It must be one 
of them—of my mother’s people, I mean. 
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She is the image of the miniature of my 
mother that Daddy has.” 

He thought for a moment. 

“IT remember,” he ‘said: - ‘Down at 
Tarleton. Why do you mind, Nellie? I 
shouldn’t mind having such a pretty cousin, 
if she zs a cousin.” 

For Eleanor’s eyes had suddenly got dim. 

“Oh, don’t you see what a brute I have 
been,” she said. “I have been here all 
these days and not asked a single question 
about them.” 

“But what are you going to do?” asked 
Harry, as she turned back and went up the 
path after the girl. 

“Only just ask her,” she said. 
for me.” 

She caught up with the girl and he saw 
question and answer passing between them. » 
Then Eleanor took both the girl’s hands 
and kissed her. * 

“Harry dear, come here,” she called 
down the path. ; 

“This is Maria Perilli,” she said to him. 
“Her father is my mother’s brother. cco, 
il mio sposo, Maria,” she added, introducing 
him. : 

Nothing would satisfy Eleanor but that 
they must instantly go back with Maria to 
her home and see the rest of the family, and 
this embarrassing visit was made. The 
father was still out at work, but his anxious, 
early-old wife was there, who, as soon as she 
had grasped the fact that this brilliant 
stranger who lived in the Castello at Paraggi 
was a cousin, was instantly eloquent over 
the hardness of the times and the illness of 
the cow. There were two quite young chil- 
dren also, who held out grubby hands and 
demanded. soldi, but Eleanor’s warmth of 
clanship never wavered. She kissed the 
dirty little faces and found soldi for their 
hands (which their mother instantly con- 
fiscated) and insisted that the whole family: 
should come and have dinner with her at 
the Castello. They had come today, and 
the meal had been one of matchless ill ease. 
They were all endimanches and on bad 
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terms with their clothes. The cow had died, 
and Aunt Perilli, bedewing* the maca- 
roni with warm tears, gave the history of 
its demise in voluble Italian, unintelligible 
except to the butler, who had to act as 
interpreter. 

Eleanor strove by means of brave and 
slightly operatic Italian to infuse some 
spirit of geniality into the intercourse. But, 
though she was not particularly successful, 
her failure appeared not to weigh on her 
mind in the slightest. 

Harry, in kindlier mood, might have been 
amused at these really dreadful people, or 
touched by Eleanor’s delicious cordiality 
to them because they were relations. 
Clearly this was an instinct to her and in no 
way a duty. But for himself he only saw a 
pair of boorish peasants with a pretty but 
intolerably stupid daughter. Moreover, as 
far as could be judged, they had no intention 
of ever going away, and Uncle Perilli, mean- 
time, was rapidly draining the house of its 
cigarettes, which he smoked continuously, 
lighting one from the other. Then after an 
hour or two of this he heard Eleanor ask 
them if they would have tea, and the offer 
was immediately accepted. 

“Will you tell Giovanni to bring tea, 
dear?” she said to him. ‘And, oh, Harry, 
do go out if you feel inclined; I can man- 
age quite well alone. Say good-bye to them 
and go.” 


As he rowed laboriously along in the 
blinding glare, Harry thought of the after- 
noon with amazing rancor. It was quite 
likely that those intolerable people would be 
encouraged by Eleanor to stop to dinner as 
well, in which case he thought he would 
really go and dine at some hotel in Porto 
Fino. Family affection was no doubt an 
excellent thing, but when affection was 
quite impossible, a five-pound note would 
have been so much the better way to dis- 
charge the obligation of relationship. 

It was not only this intolerable incursion 
of peasants that depressed and irritated him; 
he was bored with the place and the out- 
door simplicity of the life that so charmed 
Eleanor. And he was bored—though this 
was the first time that he realized this— 
with her simplicity. He knew well her 
great-heartedness, her nobility of soul, her 
love for him, but all these failed to touch or 
stimulate him. True, only a few days be- 
fore, her sudden burst of anger had excited 
and charmed him, but it seemed that she 
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did not care for him to be like that. She 
had repelled him; had said that she was not 
his mistress. He tried to tell himself that 
he,did not understand what she did want, 
but he knew and knew that he knew. His 
love for her had coarsened in fiber, for it 
partook of the quality of his nature, which 
had coarsened, too. How that had hap- 
pened was not very difficult a question. 

He could not work: this was another dis- 
heartening circumstance. And what made 
that the more ominous was that once or 
twice, unknown to her and unsuspected by 
her, he had roweled himself with the spur 
to which hitherto his brain had never failed 
to answer. He had got whisky from Santa 
Margherita, and, telling her that the Un- 
controllable had rung the bell, had sat up 
soaking himself into activity. The general 
lines of his play were already planned and he 
had anticipated no. difficulty in the execu- 
tion of it, but no creativeness of brain had 
resulted. He but drank himself into a sense 
of well-being and from that into mere 
stupor. His brain was stimulated, but not 
into creation. For a period it glowed with 
vividness of vision, but the visions were all 
concerned, not with what he wanted to pro- 
duce, but with the weeks that had begun for 
him last Easter and finished for him at the 
end of July. There had been two factors 
through those days that had stimulated him; 
here one was missing. He longed for it. 

Yet it had been something to be able to 
feel keenly again; to be able to recall with 
vividness a passion, even when it had been 
renounced. And as he sat here this after- 
noon, cooling down after his labors in the 


sun, he began to wonder whether there was 


time to row across to Santa Margherita be- 
fore dinner. If only a breeze would spring 
up that would make all things easy, but he 
still was reluctant to make further physical 
effort to obtain what something within him, 
however feebly, renounced. If a breeze 
sprang up—there was nothing less likely— 
he would go. Such was his decision. If not 
he would be very firm with himself. 

Then came a further ingenuity, a reason 
apart from this, for going to Santa Margher- 
ita. For Louis Grey, who had been in 
Venice, was arriving this evening to spend 
afew days with them. It would be a pleas- 
ant attention; one, too, that would charm 
Eleanor and give evidence of his cordiality, 
if he went there in order to meet Louis and 
take him back by sea. He was not arriving 
till seven, when it would be cooler, and even 
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if it was necessary to row all the way home, 
there would be nothing penal in it. Be- 
sides, there was no whisky in the house—an 
oversight in hospitality. He could bring it 
back quite openly as an obvious provision 
for the guest. 

And then such little power of resistance as 
was now left in him snapped, for not fifty 
yards away from him there came around the 
corner of the point a ripple on the top of the 
swell, making the water plumed and shad- 
owed with surface disturbance. In two 
minutes his sail was up, and he rowed out 
toit. Ifthe drink did not stimulate him to 
creativeness of brain, it would make vivid 
to him again certain memories. .. . 

The breeze favored his course and it was 
necessary to make but a couple of tacks in 
order to reach Santa Margherita. He had 
a field glass on board, and passing not a 
couple of hundred yards from the Castello, 
he could see with ease Eleanor’s visitors still 
sitting in the loggia. But the thought of 
them gave him now no sense of annoyance, 
he only admired and appreciated Eleanor’s 


endless patience. She was all sweetness and _ 


goodness; she was made like that. He was 
made differently, and character was the one 
inalterable thing in a man’s personality. 
That, the typical consolation of the feeble, 
was already his solace. He told himself he 
could not be different, because he was not 
different. 

The slumberous roll of the boat, clucking 
and smacking as it crossed a wave of the 
swell and burying its bow with a gurgle of 
content as it slid into the trough, made 
thought fluid. He was to meet a good 
friend of his, who, incidentally was in love 
with his wife. So much Eleanor had told 
him, actually told him. The fact did not 
seem to shock her; it would be absurd if it 
shocked him. But Louis was going to stay 
with them; and he wondered what would 
be Eleanor’s feelings if he asked Marian, to 
make the party square; not of course har- 
boring the smallest intention of doing so, 
but letting his thoughts stray idly and vi- 
ciously. He began to feel that an insult 
was offered him in the fact that Louis was 
coming to them, and yet he did not resent 
it. Eleanor had welcomed the notion; she 
had said that Louis would be a man in the 
house, a companion for himself. What lay 
behind that? Yet he knew that he was 
thinking wickedly, unpardonably. .. . 


Eleanor was both comic and contrite over 
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the visit of her relations, who, it appeared, 
had only just left when her husband and 
Louis arrived from Santa Margherita. 
‘“They stopped till seven,’ she said, 
‘making a little call of six and a half hours. 
A peasant uncle of mine, Mr. Grey, and his 
wife and daughter; my mother was an Ital- 
ian peasant. And you should have seen 
Harry’s face when, in the middle of the 
afternoon—they arrived at half-past twelve 
—I asked them if they would like some tea. 
Harry, dear, I was so sorry for you, but 
what could I do? The cow! Oh, dear me, 
the cow! And Giovanni’s contempt! When 
they quarreled, Mr. Grey, our butler re- 
buked them. But I love the simple people, 
and I am going to see them tomorrow.” 

“Do you mean that they are coming to 
spend the day with us again tomorrow?” 
asked Harry, in a studiously impartial voice. 

‘“‘No, dear; there are limits to what even 
husbands must be expected to endure. I 
shall go to see them. Harry, I longed to 
photograph you about four o’clock. I was 
so sorry for you. But you did look funny.” 

He laughed; there was a little vinegar 
in it. 

“Well, there is no occasion for us to de- 
light in each other’s relations,” he said. 
“T don’t inflict mine on you. If I were you, 
Nellie, I should send them five pounds for 
anew cow. Or do new cows cost more than 
that? Send them enough for a secondhand 
cow, slightly damaged.” 

“Oh, I did that today,” she said. 
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It was not long after dinner that Harry 
left the other two together, saying that he 
was going upstairs to work. Never before 
had he felt his weakness so rampant; it had 
become of terrible and evil strength. He no 
longer longed for stimulant to spur his 
brains to intellectual activity; he wanted to 
make vivid. to himself the fascination of the 
woman who, even at this distance, exercised 
so powerful a spell over him. But he had to 
be prepared for interruptions, and he put in 
a conspicuous place on his table a bottle of 
water, while he hid in his cupboard the other 
bottle, the contents of which he sparingly 
diluted. Then he made a moderate dis- 
order of papers on his desk, giving it an air 
of industry, and sat down at it opposite the 
open window. The breeze had died away 
again, but the great swell that betokened 
some storm out at sea had increased in vol- 
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ume, and broke in thunderous tumult on 
the rocks below. A moon rode high in a 
serene heaven. Looking at the sky above, 
you would have said that the whole earth 
slept, but below the great forces were active 
and awake. 

Suddenly he took up his pen. It was no 
stress of creative force that made him want 
to write; he wanted only to record this 
simile of the unquiet sea and the serene 
moon. Sometime, perhaps, when his with- 
ered brain put out shoots again it might be 
useful to have it, so vivid to him at this 


moment was his alcoholized impression of’ 


the night. Then, even before he put pen 
to paper, he saw how fitly it was addressed 
by him to Marian; how fitly, too, it came 
into the second act of the play. he was sup- 
posed to be working at. The man pleaded 
with a formal, crystallized wife—yet what he 
wrote fitted both situations. 

“HereamI, then. Because I eat my food 
and perform the ordinary superficial actions 
of every day, you think, probably, that I 
am content. You judge stupidly and super- 
ficially if you think that. Looking at the 
sky tonight, you would say that there was 
a halcyon peace on the world. But listen, 
the ground swell below is tearing down the 
beach and dragging it into a hell of black 
waters. That is I; and you sit aloof looking 
incuriously on the agitation. Yet you 
shared it once; you were the wave that cov- 
ered me with liquid darkness and the foam 
of your caresses. Once you felt, too. Now 
you no longer care’’— 

Harry threw down his pen. This was the 
most degrading stuff, considered as a speech 
in a play. And yet there was something 
frightfully true about it. It had the ring of 
sincerity in spite of its atrocious language. 
Only, in the play it was addressed to a 
chilly wife; in his heart the same words 
were addressed, with bitter appropriateness, 
to his mistress. 

His brain was roused now to its highest 

pitch of perception, and the ashes of the past 
leapt into vivid flame. He felt that he must 
let her know how it was with him, for her 
last letter, in which as Eleanor had so easily 
guessed she gave up her “leavings,” had re- 
mained unanswered. No doubt she thought 
that his heart as well as his mere bodily 
presence was with his wife, in this marine 
idyl of reconciliation and forgiveness. It 
was intolerable that she should think that; 
drunkenly he told himself that he must 
make her see that, though he recognized 
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the obligations that parted them, he recog- 
nized also the bond that held them together. 
He took his half-covered sheet on which he 
had scribbled this speech and wrote at the 
top, “This is part of my new play. I 
wanted you to see it.” She would under- 
stand. 

Then, swiftly as the stroke of a bird’s 
wing, his exaltation was extinguished, and a 
pall of utter blackness descended upon him, 
made up not wholly of evil yearnings and 
the reaction of his own mad self-indulgence. 
He knew how tender and loving and whole- 
some was the heart that had its place so 
close to his own, and there was just enough 
decency in him to make him despair at him- 
self for finding that the beauty of it did not 
touch him. As she had said, she always 
waited for him, and yet she could not help 
him because his whole self did not want to 
go to her. 

Then came a doubt; was he his real self 
when he was like this or when he was sober? 
He might so easily be one of those under- 
vitalized persons, who had to be strung up 
to the level of their real personality by 
stimulants. 

He heard steps on the stair, and voices, 
and Eleanor’s laugh. Louis had a room on 
the landing outside; his own room and 
Eleanor’s opened from this sitting room 
where he wrote, and she would have to pass 
through it on her way to bed. But his table 
was at the far end of it by the window. In 
all probability she would go through the 
room seeing that he was at work, without a 
word to him. As she entered he put his left 
elbow on the table, shielding his face from 
her, and picking up his pen made random 
dots and dashes on the paper, so that he 
might appear to be writing. But this move- 
ment of his arm knocked over the empty 
glass that stood by him, and it broke into 
fragments on the floor. 

“Oh, clumsy!” she said. 
work, dear?’ 

He made some commonplace reply, tell- 
ing himself that his voice was in control, but 
something in it arrested her attention and 
she came over to where he sat. He felt a 
sudden wild spasm of anger at her, anger so 
deeply felt that it was of the quality of hate. 
If she discovered his condition he thought he 
would be unable to bear whatever followed 
on her part—whether it was reproach, or 
love, or pity—without losing control over 
himself. He did not Jook up, and she, her 
fear a little alert, came up behind him and 
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saw his paper half covered with meaningless 
sprawling scribbles: Close by his hand lay 
the one speech he had written. 

‘And did the Uncontrollable shut up so 
that you had to make wiggle-waggles to en- 
courage it?” she asked, sitting down. ‘Do 
read me what you’ve written, Harry.” 

Again his anger at this interruption and 
certain detection flared up into hatred of 
her, and the desire to hurt her. was uncon- 
trollable. 

“Ves, I'll read it to you,” he said. 

As he read the poor, bombastic stuff, the 


essential and personal truth it contained~ 


blazed ever higher in her brain. us 

- “And I wrote this at the top,” he said, 
when he had finished. ‘This is part of my 
new play; I wanted you to see it.” 

There. was no need for any explanation, 
she knew as: well as he did to whom it was 
addressed; for the rest, the condition he was 
in was as evident. There was but one more 
insult that he could throw in her face and 
he knew it. 

« So, while Louis has been making love to 


you, downstairs,” he said, “ ve been mak- 
ing love to Marian up here.”’ 

‘>, Eleanor gave one little quick-drawn gasp. 
‘Then she spoke quite calmly with quiet 


authority. 

“T take no account of what you say to 
me, Harry,” she said, “because you are not 
yourself. For the same reason I take no 
account of what you have written there. 
Tear it up.” 

» “Dashed if Ido,” said he. “It’s going to 
be sent to England by the post tomorrow 
morning.” ‘ 

: She got up from ‘her chair and took it 
from his desk. } 

-*“Don’t dare: totear ‘it,’ he said. 
teach you better if you do.” 

‘ She went white to the lips, with an anger 
intinitely stronger than his and quite as 
violent. a 

“Twas going to let you tear it up,” she 
said, “to save your dignity. But as you 


ce Tl 


have. spoken ‘to me like that. TIl do it 


myself.” 

‘She tore it across and across, throwing 
the pieces in his face, and with a furious 
oath he pushed back his chair and caught 
her by the arms. 

“Do you want Mr, Grey to hear you?” 
she said, speaking very low. “He will if 
you don’t take care. Perhaps you think I 
shall call him to help me. Upon my word, 
you deserve that I should and point you out 
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to him as a drunken, faithless brute. Harry, 
if I had one grain of fear of you, I should call 
at once. But I have none. If you pushed 
me over the edge of the balcony I shouldn’t 
be afraid of you. There are two reasons for 
you; one that even now [I love you, the 
other that I despise and pity you. Let go 
of me at once. Quick!” 

Probably she was physically as strong as 
he, yet not one fiber of muscle did she use, 
but stood absolutely limp and unresisting of 
body. But her will was as tense as his was 
slack, and she fought him with no other 
weapon. Presently he dropped his hold of 
her, but still stood glowering in front of her. 

“Sit down,” she said, pointing to the 
chair, and he obeyed. She stood over him, 
looking like some wonderful statue of force 
itself. 

“‘Now,” she said, “where is the rest of the 
stuff you have been drinking? Or have 
you finished your bottle? Tell me where it 
is, Harry!”’ 

He pointed to the cupboard, without 
notion why he obeyed her except that her 
will fought and vanquished him. She went 
to it and took out the half-empty bottle. 

“T suppose you bought it in Santa Mar- 
gherita this evening,” she said. 

- She went out onto the balcony with it and 
flung it outward into the darkness. It 
broke on the:rocks fifty feet below. Then 
she came back and sat down on a chair near 
him. ee: 

’“Hfarry, don’t break my heart,” she said, 
and burst into a passion of sobbing. 

His spasm’ of hate had passed; he was 
unable to withstand a maudlin stupefied 
admiration for her utter fearlessness of him. 
He had known, himself, how dangerous he 
had felt when she tore his wretched speech 
in fragments; how short ‘a way below the 
surface lay violénce and mere’ brutality. 
Had she been ever so little afraid of him he 
would probably have struck her; it was the 
completeness of her contemptuous confi- 
dence that he dared not, which -was -the 
cause of his not daring. Beaten though he 
was, apparently without effort on her part, 
he could not help applauding so hollow a 
victory over so paltry an antagonist as him- 
self. And now she had given away utterly, 
longing for the ‘comfort that only he, who 
Bee insulted and outraged her, could give 

er, 

But for a little while all that was weak 
and evil in him was strong. For the last 
two hours he had been soaking his soul in 
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“Ah, thank God you are back!” said Harry, running to 
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the thought of the woman who had done so 
much to ruin it, just as he had soaked him- 
self in that poison on which his brain throve 
and expanded. He tried to steel himself 
against the abandoned appeal of her bowed 
head and convulsed shoulders. But either 
he had not the energy to embrace evil with 
a whole heart, or it was that his heart was 


not yet wholly surrendered to it. But he 
did not go to her yet. 
“T can’t bear your crying,’ he said, 


thinking chiefly of the discomfort it brought 
him. “Do stop.” 
There was a long pause. The huge, soft 
surf beat on the rocks below; the sobbing 
- beat on his heart. Then he came close to 
~ her and laid a trembling, uncertain hand 
on her head. 

“Nellie, don’t give me up,” he said. 

It might be a drowning cry, but it was 
still his cry, not yet quite sunk. She would 
have come from the poles to it, or to hell 
from heaven. And she raised that sweet 
face, all distorted with abandoned, hopeless 
crying, to him. 

“God bless you for wanting me, Harry,” 
she said. 

She dried her eyes and the sobs began to 
subside. 

“We must try again, dear,” she said. 
**And—and not be discouraged. But it is 
no use talking or thinking any more to- 
night.” 

Then she set her teeth a moment. 

“Can you get to bed all right, Harry?” 
she asked. ‘I will help youif you cannot.” 


Louis Grey’s Visit 


The existence of the intimacy between 
Harry and Marian Anstruther, had, as is 
usual in such cases, been known to half the 
world all the summer. Louis Grey was 
among those acquainted with the gossip, 
and his knowledge of the actress led his 
judgment to coincide with that verdict. 
Rumor, also, of Harry’s habitual intem- 
perance was commonly spread along that 
wireless mechanism, which makes network 
in the life of cities and disseminates false- 
hood so much more frequently than it 
divulges truth, but gives to both the same 
wealth of detail. It was consequently with 
a very keen and entirely laudable desire to 
observe for himself, that he came to them at 
- Paraggi; for his love for Eleanor was of a 
nature that was worthy to be called. by that 
hame. It did not: “seek its own” and it 
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envied not; and he, therefore, from whom it 
sprang, placed above all other desires in his 
mind the desire for her happiness. He be- 
lieved, instructed by that mysterious in- 
tuition that is characteristic of love and so 
seldom errs, that she knew of his devotion 
to her. If she knew she entirely trusted 
him, and let no fear of any indiscretion on 
his part interfere with the perfect natural- 
ness of their intercourse. It was impossible 
also to doubt that she loved her husband; 
and.thus his eagerness to disbelieve on 
personal evidence any of these stories about 
Harry was part of his desire for her happi- 
ness. The temptation to wish otherwise— 
to wish that these stories were all true, and 
that some crisis of discovery would separate 
husband and wife—often assailed him, but 
his love for Eleanor was impregnable to it 
and the assault ineffectual. 

His heart glowed (or sometimes ached) 
at the thought of what might have been, but 
that might-have-been could not be desired 
by him, if by its attainment sorrow and 
trouble must come to her. Besides, he was 
Harry’s friend, and his friendship was every 
whit as sterling in its kind as his love; and 
that made it impossible for him not to want 
to be persuaded that it was untruths that 
attributed to Harry a degraded and sensual 
nature. He wished Harry well, since he was 
hers, with something of the same passion- 


_ ateness with which he desired her happiness. 


But, for all these reasons, he wanted with 
great intensity to know how things were 
with them; that desire, which was second 
only to the desire to see her, had made him 
propose his visit. 

For the next day or two, the joyous 
sanity of their outdoor life led him almost to 
believe that all the tongues of rumor lied, so 
insouciant, to all appearances, was Eleanor’s 
love for the sea and the sun. It did not oc- 
cur to him to think it possible that she had 
anything “‘to scratch and to bite,’”’ in the 
words of her own Rat-wife, behind her. en- 
joyment. She bathed, he with her, and lay 
out in the sun, and discussed somewhat dis- 
cursively, for the time of work was not yet, 
the coming Shakespearian revivals of the 
autumn, From her, at any rate, Louis 
drew no sign of any domestic scratchings, 
and it warmed his heart to doubt their ex- 
istence. Nor did Harry fail to strengthen 
such doubt. Less vividly than she, he ap- 
peared to acquiesce with great cheerfulness 
to the world as it was, and:in no way to fall 
short of the demeanor of a happy husband. 


E. F. Benson 


His work, it is true, seemed to worry him a 
little, but Louis, a worker himself, knew that 
all achievement that was worth anything 
came into the world with Eve’s curse on it. 

Then came a break in the perfect August 
weather, and a couple of days of sultry and 


cloud-ridden skies, in place of the glittering - 


serenity of blue, ushered in a streaming 
tempest of sirocco, hot and rain-ridden. 
For the jubilant and azure seas there was 
given a phalanx of monstrous billows, inky- 
gray, with bridles and harness of vexed foam 
lying loose on their untamed necks. The 
woods lay huddled and dim beneath the lash 
of the storm, and from a dozen points in the 
bay streams, long summer-dry, belched their 
torrents of turgid water that stained the sea 


yellow. There was something exciting and | 


disquieting to the mind as well as bewilder- 
ing to the senses in this rage of the world’s 
forces; and Eleanor, such was the effect on 
her individually, made restless yet ecstatic 
at this splendid tumult, had started off 
directly after breakfast for an unaccom- 
panied walk. 

“Tf anybody else wants to walk,” she 
said, “I beg him not to come with me. I 


want to go quite alone. The wind has got- 


into my head, and I am mad.” 

The effect on Harry was strangely dis- 
similar. 

“T hate it,” he said. ‘I am sure there is 
always a wind in hell. I want to shut the 
shutters and light the lamps.” 

Louis allied himself with this defensive 
policy and they went upstairs together, 
after Eleanor had gone, to Harry’s sitting 
room which, on the leeward of the house, 
knew less of the tempest. 

“This is what that ground swell meant,” 
he said. ‘‘Do you remember, the evening 
you came, there was a big sea? I knew 
trouble was coming.” 

Louis made an intelligent remark or two 
about cyclonic disturbances and settled 
down to the two-day-old English paper, 
while Harry, restless as Eleanor, paced up 
and down the room, frowning and somber. 

“All that expenditure of energy is so in- 
sensate,” he said. ‘Probably the force, if 
properly stored, would work all the dyna- 
mos in London, and light the town with 
electricity for a week.” 

Louis politely put down his paper. 

_ “Oh, I rather like a few things still at 
large,” he said. “It’s not utilitarian, I 
know, but I‘don’t want everything put into 
cages. Mankind is rapidly turning the 
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world into a sort of zodlogical gardens. 
They’ve caught Niagara; they’ve caught 
the Jungfrau and put a railway up it—” 

Harry-interrupted. 

“Oh, tame everything, tame everything, 
and put us all into cages,” he said. ‘I wish 
someone would put me into a cage, and let 
me just sleep and eat so that I needn’t work_ 
any more and needn’t struggle any more. 
If one was definitely in a cage, one‘wouldn’t 
want to work or struggle. By Gad! My 
tired man in the play might say that sort of 
thing. He’s a rotter, something like me.” 

“Oh, are you a rotter?” asked Louis. 
“What a pity.” 

His heart sank, somehow, for he had a 
feeling that Harry was not talking quite 
randomly, from general upset of nerves 
at this tempestuous morning; and when 
Harry spoke next, he had that strange con- 
sciousness that he knew what he was going 
to say. And it began so quietly. 

“Yes, it’s a pity,” said Harry, “as you 
so justly remark. Shakespeare wrote some 
rot about a thing being a pity, and being 
true. As long as a cheap phrase is old, it is 
thought proverbial. Look here, Louis, you 
area friend of us both, aren’t you—Eleanor 
and me?” 

“You need have no doubt of that,”’ he said. 

Harry was in the clutch of his tempera- 
ment. His temperament, weak and wom- 
anlike, demanded the self-indulgence of 
confession. He wanted to show his shame; 
he longed to present himself, not only to 
Eleanor, who, in some vital sense, was part 
of himself, but to an outside observer. 
Curiosity, also, was an ingredient in his 
mood; he wanted to know if the buried 
things on which Eleanor sat, as on a grave, 
with such smiling imperturbability were 
known elsewhere. It is only the saint 
who, for charity’s sake, does not let his left 
hand know what his right hand doeth; and 
it is only the utterly lost who have no curi- 
osity as to the figure they cut in the world, 
nor wonder what their right-hand neighbor 
thinks of them. And Louis was a right- 
hand neighbor. That subtle self-indulgence 
that prompts many confessions, excited by 
the storm, cried to be known, especially if 
already known. Also Louis loved his wife; 
there was drama abroad. 

“‘Well, then, I speak to you as Eleanor’s 
friend and mine,” he said. ‘First of all, 
have you heard anything about me?” 

“Concerning what?” asked Louis, use- 
lessly fencing. 
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Harry got up, stung into a blind impa- 
tience. He felt sure that Louis had heard. 

“Concerning me and my charming hab- 
its?’”’ he said. “I think you must have 
heard that Iam a drunkard and that I have 
been on terms of—shall we say close friend- 
ship with Marian Anstruther.” 

This time Louis faced it. There was no 
use in trying to turn the subject off. Be- 
sides, there was just a hope left that Harry 
had spoken of these things only to deny 
them. 

“Since you ask,” he said, ‘‘I have heard 
both these reports, and I have treated them 
as I treat all gossip about my: friends when- 
ever it reaches me.’ 

“How is that?” asked arey: 

“Denied it, of course. And now, for 
God’s sake, old boy, do the same and tell 
me that there is no truth in either of them.” 

“But there is. They “are ~both’.true,” 
said Harry. 

There was a long silence. Outside the 
rain drove in volleys by, and the wind 
squalled around the angle of the house. 
Then Harry spoke again. 

““You see, I’ve gone to the devil,” he said, 
“and I wonder whether that is another of 
the bourns from which no traveler returns. 
I’m weak, man; that’s part of me. I’m de- 
cadent, degenerate, what you will. But 
don’t think that I acquiesce.. This morn- 
ing, for instance, I loathe what lam. I see 
how bestial it all is. But then, you see, I 
can’t write unless I have been drinking, 
while I lately can’t write even if I have. 
But drink makes me happy; it makes me 
not ashamed any more; it makes me ac- 
quiesce. I would to God I was different, 
and yet—if I was different I should no 
longer be myself.”’ 

Louis Grey got up. 

“Don’t argue about it,” he said, “for 
there’s nothing to argue about. You’ve 
been making a beast of yourself, old chap, 
and you’ve got to stop. We all go to the 
devil at times, but we come back and behave 
like decent folk again, as you are behaving 
now—living with your wife as a proper man 
should. Thank God, nobody could: be so 
wicked as to tell her.” 

Harry stood up pushing back his chair 
that grated on the stone floor. 

“She knows all about it,” he said. ‘‘She 
caught us, Marian and me together, in the 
flat in Mount Street. Oh, deuced dra- 


matic!”’ 
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Louis sat quite quiet for a moment. 

“Does it come in a play,” he asked, “or 
did it happen?” ~ ; 
“Happened; you ass,’ ’ said Harry. 

Again there was a pause. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “for calling 
you an ass. Simply I can’t imagine your 
not knowing. - It-seems:funny.” 

Through the darkness of the day a sudden 
flash of lightning shone, and through the 
squeal of the storm a pinces answered 
audibly. 

“God’s anger,’ said Harry. “y hate 
thunder. But why are you concerned about 
it? ‘Aren’t we good friends? . Or do pei 
wish her a better fate?”’ ae 

“T wish nothing but her happiness,” mat 
Louis, quietly. - 

“And yours?” asked Harry. 

“T have mine.’ 

There must have been the devil bread 
that morning. And he was busy. 

“Tn seeing her waste herself on me?” 


said Harry. 
“Not at all. In seeing her love you.” 
“While you love her?”’ 


“While I love her,” said Louis. 

Again the mad riot of wind and rain was 
overscored by a more insistent tumult. 
A bull’s-eye of lightning illuminated the 
dark room; a crash of thunder, close-follow- 
ing, silenced the screaming wind. To the 
north the sky was gray with the rain-laden 
sirocco, but to the south and moving swiftly 
up was a blackness infinitely more menacing. 
Already it reached to the zenith, and from 
time to time a furious scribble of violet fire 
flashed from it, and the stunning crack of 
immediate thunder made the windows 
shake. Inside the room the darkness 
deepened. 

“And she is out in it,”’ said Harry, with a 
sudden stab of anxiety at heart. 

Even as he spoke the door opened and 
someone entered. It was impossible to see 
who it was. But on the moment the room 
leaped into awful light again, and they saw 
that it was Eleanor. 

“Ah, thank God you are back!” said 
Harry, running to her. 

The thunder drowned her reply, but 


Louis could see that he clung to her, all 


dripping as she was. . It seemed to him that 
within his soul no less fearful a storm was 
raging. Harry had the right to go to her 
like that, and yet that he should touch her 
was infamous. 


To be Concluded in the November Number 





The hall and staircase of “‘ Westover,” Virginia, built in 1737, are characteristic of the American 


Colonial period. 
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The floor, balustrade and stairs are of mahogany 


VI.—Halls and Staircases 


By 


ELSIE DE WOLFE 


The Hall and Staircase should have a character of their own. 


Miss De Wolfe, who is as eminent in 


the field of interior decoration as she was formerly as an actress, tells what this character is, and why. 


formal room in which the main business 

of the house was transacted. It played 
the part of court-room, with the lord of 
the manor as judge. It was used for dining, 
living, and for whatever entertainment the 
house afforded. The stairs were not a part 
of it; they found a place as best they could. 
From the times of the primitive ladder of 
the abode dwelling to the days of the spiral 
staircase carried up in the thickness of the 
wall, the stairway was always a primitive 
affair, born of necessity, with little claim 
to beauty. 

With the Renaissance in Italy came the 
forerunner of the modern entrance hall, 
with its accompanying stair. Consideration 
of comfort and beauty began to be observed. 
I think the finest staircases in all the world 
are in the Genoese palaces. The Italian 
staircase grew into a magnificent affair, 


‘| N early days the hall was the large, 


“Pescalier @honneur,”’ and often led only 


to the open galleries and salons de parade of 
the next floor. The grand staircase of the 
Renaissance may still be seen in many fine 
Italian palaces, notably in the Borgelle 
in Florence. This staircase has been splen- 
didly reproduced by Mrs. Gardner in her. 
wonderful Italian palace, known as Fenyay 
Court, in Boston. ; 

In France before the French Renaissance, 
the inter-mural, or spiral, staircase was con- 
sidered quite splendid enough for all human 
needs, and in the finest chateaux of the 
French Renaissance one finds these prac- 
tical staircases. Possibly in those troublous 
times the French architects planned for an 
aristocracy living under the influence of an 
inherited tradition of treachery and vio- 
lence; they felt more secure in the isolation 
and ready command of a small, narrow stair- 
case where one man, well-nigh single-handed 
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could keep an army at bay. A large, wide 
staircase of easy ascent might have meant 
many uneasy moments, with plots without 
and treachery within. Gradually, however, 
the old feudal entrance gave way to its 
subdivisions of guard-room, vestibule, and 
salon. England was last to capitulate, and 
in the great Tudor houses still extant one 
finds the entrance door opening directly 
into the hall. Often in these English houses 
there was a sereen of very beautifully carved 
wood, behind which was the staircase. 

Inigo Jones introduced the Palladian 
style into England, and so brought in the 
many-storied central salon which served 
as access to all the house. One of the illus- 
trations of this article shows an old English 
hall and staircase designed by Inigo Jones. 
This would be a perfect plan for a modern 
American house. Severe beauty in paneling 
and tiling of the floor are having a just re- 
vival, The pendulum. swings. There is 
nothing new under the sun! 

Wooden staircases with carved wooden 
_balustrades-were used oftenest in England, 
while in the French chateaux marble stairs 
with wrought-iron stair rails are 
generally found. The perfection 
to which the art of iron work 
may be carried is familiar to 
everyone who knows the fairy- 
like iron work of Jean l’Amour 
in the Place Stanislas at Nancy. 
This staircase in the Hotel de 
Ville is supreme. If you ever 
are in France, you should see it. 
It has been often copied by 
American architects. Infinite 
thought and skill were brought 
to bear on all the iron work, 
door handles, lanterns and so 
forth. The artistic excellence of 
this work has not been equaled 
since this period of the eigh- 
teenth century. The greatest 
artists of that day did not think 
it in the least beneath their 
dignity and talent to devote 
themselves to designing the 
knobs of doors, the “handles of 
commodes, the ‘bronzes for the 
decorations or fireplaces, the 
shaping of hinges and locks. ~ 
They were careful of details, 
and that is the secret of their 
supremacy. Nowadays, we 
may find a house with a 
beautiful hall, but the chances 
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are it is spoiled by crudely designed fit- 
tings. 

I have written somewhat at length of the. 
magnificent staircases of older countries 
and older times than our own, because some- 
how the subject is one that cannot be con- 
sidered apart from its beginnings. All our 
halls and stairs, pretentious or not, have 
come from.these superb efforts of masterly 
workman, and perhaps that is why we feel 
instinctively that they must suggest a cer- 
tain formality and restraint. This feeling 
is indirectly a.tribute to the architects who 
gave us such notable examples. 

“We-do not, however, have to go abroad 


‘for examples of excellent and stately halls 


and stairs. There are fine old houses scat- 
tered all through the old thirteen states 
that cannot be surpassed for dignity and 
simplicity. 

One of the illustrations of this article 
shows the hall and staircase of ‘‘ West- 
over,” probably the most famous house in 
America. This old house was built in 1737 
by Colonel Byrd on the James River, in 
Virginia, where so many of the Colonial 


The Babe Thayer hall is representative of the finer private 
houses of today 





An excellent hall in a small house that is somewhat spoiled by the too ornate chair in the foreground 


aristocrats of Virginia made their homes. 
The plan of the hall is suggestive of an old 
English manor-house. The walls are beau- 
tifully paneled from an old English plan. 
The turned balusters are representative of 
the late seventeenth or early eighteenth 
century. The fine old Jacobean chairs and 
tables have weathered two centuries, and 
are friendly to their new neighbors, Oriental 
rugs older than themselves. The chandelier 
is not worthy of the rest of the hall,"and the 
embossed plaSter ceiling is not in" keeping 
with the fine paneling and the old furniture. 
The staircase has two landings, on the first 
of which stands an old grandfather’s clock, 
marking a custom that obtains to this day. 

This hall is characteristic of American 
houses of the Colonial period, and indeed 
of the average large country house of to-day, 
for the straight-away hall, cutting the house 
squarely in two, is so much a part of our 
architecture that we use it as a standard. 
It is to be found, somewhat narrower and 
lower of ceiling, in New England farmhouses 


and in New York city houses. The South-’ 


ern house of ante-bellum days varied the 
stair occasionally by patterning the magnifi- 
cent winding staircases of old England, but 
the long hall open at both ends, and the 


- old mirror. 


long stair with one or two landings, is charac- 
teristic of all early American houses. 

The customary finish for these old halls 
was a landscape wallpaper, a painted wall 
broken into panels by moldings, a high, 
white. wainscoting with white plaster above, 
or possibly a gay paper of questionable 
beauty. Mahogany furniture was charac- 
teristic of all these halls, a turn-top table, 
a number of dignified chairs, and a quaint 
Sometimes there was a fire- 
place, but oftener there were doors opening 
evenly into various rooms of the first floor. 
These things are irreproachable today. 
Why did we have to go through the period: 
of the walnut hat-rack and the shiny oak 
hall furniture, only to return finally to our - 
simplicities? , 

In modern English and American houses 
of the smaller class the staircase is a part 
of an elongated entrance hall, and there is 
often no vestibule. In many of the more 
important new houses the stairs are divided 
from the entrance hall, so that one staircase 
will do for servants, family, and all, and 


. the privacy of the entrance hall will be se- 


cured, ; 
In my own house in New York you enter 
the square hall directly, and the staircase 
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A white and black and green hall suggests coolness and.a certain reserve 


is in a second hall. This entrance hall is 
a real breathing space, affording the visitor 
a few moments of rest and calm after leav- 
ing the crowded streets of the city. The 
hall is quite large, with a floor of black and 
white marble tiles, and cream-white painted 
walls and woodwork. The walls are broken 
into panels by narrow moldings applied to 
the plaster. Opposite you, as you enter, 
there is a wall fountain with a mass of green 
plants beneath it. Each side wall is broken 
by a niche, in which an old French statue is 
placed. The entrance door is placed in the 
middle of its wall, and is flanked by win- 
dows. ‘These windows have curtains of 
Italian linen, coarse homespun stuff that is 
.very lovely when used with white walls and 
woodwork. Very little furniture is required: 
a table to hold cards and_notes, two low 
benches, and a wrought4ron stand for um- 
brellas. There are no pictures on the walls, 
but there are specially designed lighting 
fixtures in the small panels that frame the 
niches, and the playing fountain is better 
than many pictures. 

In several of the finer houses that have 
recently been built notably that of Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont, the staircase is inclosed, 
and is in no way an architectural feature, 
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merely a possible means of communication 
when needed. This solution of the staircase 
problem has brought about our modern 
luxury of elevators. In another fine private 
house recently built the grand staircase goes 
only so far as the formal rooms of the second 
floor, and a small iron staircase enclosed in 
the wall leads-to the intimate family rooms 
of the bedroom: floor. The advantage of 
this gain in space can be easily appreciated. 
All the room usually taken up by the large 
wall of the staircase halls, and so forth, can 
be thrown into the bedroom upstairs. 

The illustrations of the Bayard Thayer 
hall and staircase speak for themselves. 
Here lighting fixtures, locks, hinges, have 
been carefully planned, so that the smallest 
part is worthy of the whole. This hall is 
representive of the finer private houses 
that are being built in America today. I 
had the pleasure of working with the archi- 
tect and. the owners here, and so was able’ 
to fit the decorations and furnishing of the 
hall to the house, and to the requirements 
of the people who live in it. 

The present tendency of people who build 
small houses is to make a living-room of the 
hall. Iam not in favor of this. I think the 
hall should be much more formal than the 
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Don't be afraid of your hall looking 


too cold and formal: it is a thorough- 
fare, not a living room 









rest of the house. It is, after 
all, of public access, not only 
to the living rooms, but to the 
street. The servant who an- 
swers the front door must of 
necessity constantly traverse 
it, and so must anyone—the 
guest or tradesman—admitted 
to the house. The furniture 
should be severe and architec- 
tural in design. A column or 
pedestal surmounted with a 
statue, a fountain, an old chest 
to hold carriage rugs, a carved 
bench, a good table, may be in 
a large house. Nothing more 
isadmissible. In asmall house 
a well-shaped table, a bench or 
so, possibly an old clock, will 
be all that is necessary.. The 
walls should be dignified in 
treatment. The stair carpet 
should be in plain color. The 
floor should be bare, if in good 
condition, with just a small rug 
for softness at the door. A 
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tiled floor is especially beauti- 
fulin a hall, and is advisable 
if you can afford it. 

However, if your house hap- 
pens to have the hall and 
living room combined with no 
vestibule, you can place a large 
screen near the entrance door 
and obtain a little more pri- 
vacy. A standing screen of 
wocd and panels is better than 
a folding screen, for the fold- 
ing screen is rarely well built, 
and will be blown by the draft 
from the open door. A stand- 
ing screen may be painted or 
stained to match the woodwork 
oftheroom. A straight bench 
or settee placed against it will 
make the screened space seem 
more like a vestibule. Another 
objection to this form of stair- 
case is the difficulty of proper 
heating. ek 


is 


An old English staircase designed by 
that master of architectural detail, 
Inigo Jones 








The Good Housekeeping Boy 
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The prize boy, ladies and gentlemen! Master John 
Broadstone Dillencourt, of Minneapolis, Minn., who won 
the boy’s prize, $240, among the hundred babies in our 
contest of one year ago. 

See how John has developed: His weight in December, 
1910, at the time of the earlier photograph (lower picture), 
was 23 1bs.; in July, 1912, at two years and five months, 
(upper picture) 35 pounds: height at the earlier date 29 
inches, at the later 37 1-2 inches; girth at navel, earlier 
22 inches, later 22 1-2 inches; girth of head, earlier 18 
inches, later 20 1-4 ince length of leg, earlier ro 1-2 inches 
later 15 1-2 inches. 

Master John speaks often of “autos,” “motor-cycles,” 
etc. He walked at fourteen months, and has all but one 
of his first set of teeth. He is healthy and sunny-tempered. 

















The Good Housekeeping Girl 











A splendid gil! Deborah Jane Keever, of Fountain 
City, Ind., won the first prize for girls, $240, among the 
hundred babies who competed one year ago. And how she 
has grown! The new, upper, photograph was made in 
July, 1912; the lower one in October, oro. 

Her weight in October, 1910, when she was nearly seven 
months old, was 23 pounds; in July, 1912, at two years 
and four months 31 1-4 pounds; height, at the earlier date 
27 inches, at later date 36 inches; girth at navel, 18 inches 
and 20 1-2 inches, respectively; girth of head, at earlier 
date 17 inches, later 20 inches; length of leg, 9 inches 
and 15 inches, respectively. 

Miss Deborah ts a healthy, sweet-tempered girl, develop- 
ing in a@ fine, normal way, a credit to her parents and to 
the big“ Good Housekeeping family,” of which she is a pet. 
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Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all- Work Confessing His Struggles 
with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded -by Wallace Irwin 


Illustration by F. Strothmann 


IX.—HON. MISS DRESSMAKER 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine 
Who Understand How Ladie’s Can Be Dress- 
Made Until They Appear Beautiful. 


EAR MR SIR: 
During my progress around from 


places to places. Ihave got ac- 
quaintance with all sorts American musical 
instruments. Banjos, gasolene, stoves, trum- 
bones and basso drums I have heard shoot- 
ing their music. But never until of recently 
did I encounter a -sew-machine doing so. 
Sew-machines are different from pianos in 
several ways. Pianos are good for accom- 
pany ladies singing; sew-machines are use- 
ful for accompany ladies gossiping. This I 
notice. 

Place at which I was most. formerly em- 
ployed was Mrs Jno W. Smith (pronounced 
the same way) who reside by her husband 
near Poison Ivy View, Conn. 

This Mrs Smith have a mind full of dry- 
goods. She speak of her friends in dress- 
make language entirely. 

‘““Jno,” she say to her husband when they 
set down for dinner-eat ceremony, “to-day 
I met the most charming Brussels lace with 
accordeon tassels at wrists and elbows.” 

“What was her name in real life?” re- 
quire Hon. Smith with nervus expression of 
check-book. 

“Mrs Ethel Crabapple,’ report Hon. 
Mrs Jno, her mind making drop-stitches 
of fashionable pattern. “She have took up 
woman-suffrage movement and speaks very 
beautiful under her pink majolica hat of 
baby ostrich plumes.” 

Hon. Jno Smith sigh like a bye-gone day. 

“Ethel Crabapple!” he renig for slight 
sentiment. “I knew her when she was 
merely Ethel Scraggs. How is she?” 

“Quite well, I think,” relapse Mrs Jno. 
“She spoke on Progress wearing a green 
opera cloak of cerise burlap aggrevated with 
panels of Arabian chiffon and satin annex 
at collar.” 
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Hon. Smith withdraw himself from this 
conversation for fear he might be asked to 
buy some similar uniform for his wife. 

When this Mrs Smith are asked to ball- 
parties, dance-step festivals, trolley-ride, 
bridge-play gambol, etc., she look extremely 
downtrodden for days & days. Her hus- 
band remain calm but frightened, like Wall 
Street before it collapses: Of finally she 
lead Hon. Smith to breakfast where she 
report distifctually, 

“T am absent of all clothing to wear any- 
wheres.” 

I do not notice this. But Hon. Jno grone 
severely while he give her all the wealth of 
his pockets. Then he go glubly away to his 
office feeling like the Queen of Sheba’s hus- 
band when it was fashionable for ladies to 
dress in solid gold with diamond buttons. 


About one week of yore my Hon. Boss 
Lady come at me and decry, 

“Togo,” she say, “one extra plate must 
arrive to table this week.”’ 

“You expecting some person?”’ I ask out. 

“No. Only a dressmake,”’ report her. 

‘Must I mix extra food for her daily?” I 
snuggest. 

“Ah, no, not to do,” she repartee with 
economy voice. ‘‘This Miss Dressmake will 
eat what the family does.” 

“Tf she eat what the family does, what 
will the family eat?” I ask to know. ’ 

No reply to this request. ~ 

Several considerable days before Miss 
Dressmake arrive up, Mrs Jno W. Smith 
spend many literary hours pursuing stylish 
magazines full of smiling ladies dressed in 
colors. Each ladies in them pictures was 
surrounded by diagrams & patterns showing 
how she was made. Mrs Smith select these 
portraits carefully, to see which she would 
rather look like. She prefer portrait of lady 
named “Style 41144B.” She say she would 
request Hon. Dressmake to fix her appear- 
ance like that. 





oak 
Strotbmanpa 


“ How shocked I am!” explode Hon. Mrs. ‘Tell me some more” 


“How you describe this dress, please?” I 
ask to know. 

“Tt is a pan velvet shirred and basted 
with the yoke separated from the white,” 
she report. 

“Eggs can be cooked in similar stylish 
fashion,” I communicate. She do not seem 
-to assimilate them words I said. 

Day before arrival of Hon. Miss Dress- 
make this Mrs Smith derange back parlor 
with delicious variety of cloth to resemble 
dry-goods emporium. Spools, tapes & 
other patterns are confused everywheres. 
You would expect Panama Canals could be 
built from such a preparations. 

“Are dressmake-ladies expensive artists 

to employ?” I ask it. 

“Deliciously so,” she pop back. ‘They 
cost $1.50 per daily, not to mention wear 
and tear cu food and sew-machine. I expect 
this lady to make me 2 ball-dance gowns, 
I’ wrapping-kimono, 1 stylish walk-suit, 2 
costumes for afternoon tea ceremony and 
1% doz pajamas for Hon. Jno Smith. She 
will be employed nearly 4 days.” 

“How can you possibly make any profit 


from her?” I ventriloquate. No reply as 


yet. 

Pretty soonly Hon. Annie B. Goblin 
(Miss), slightly spinster lady of detached 
age, arrive up to do this dressmake employ- 
ment. Her complexion was concealed be- 
hind freckles. She might of been beautiful, 
had she not been homely. 

This Miss Goblin lady understood inter- 
national sewing to any extent. She could 
combine Irish lace, China silk and Persian 
embroidery on the same dress without the 
least race-riot. Few politicians can keep so 
many nationalities together calmly. 

She were a very talented sewing-bee who 
never quit buzzing with conversations. She 
was one of them ladies what makes news- 
papers useless. 

Last Thusday a.m. Hon. Mrs’ Smith 
give her $4.80 worth of Baptist silk and 


command her to create a dress to resemble 


Princess Patricia, so much as possible. 
“At that price I can make you look like a 


Queen slightly marked down,” communi- 


cate Hon. Annie B. Goblin, making whizz 
with sew-wheel, at same time telling 
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delicious society news with her pincushion 
’ voice. 

“Mrs Horse W. Harvey hope to be a 
_ widow soon,” she report between stitches. 
“She has took up voice culture which must 
kill her husband with rapidity. She owe me 
$8.64 for two years and her Jewish lynx set is 
merely her husband’s fur overcoat warmed 
over.” 

“T have long enjoyed that delicious sus- 
picion,” deploy Mrs Jno W. Smith, who do 
not care for gossip, but merely stay near to 
oversea that job. 

“Mrs van Swallow Tagg has a mortgage 
on her house which leaks,’’ continue on this 
sewing-wasp. ‘I am sorry for her peevish 
temper which is a disease. Her husband is 
a good man, but dishonest.” 

‘““She wears her hats unbearably,” re- 
proach Mrs Jno W. 

“Mrs Cyrus Q. Bogle’s prominent Aunt 
Angelica drinks patent medicine for her 
rheumatism.” 

“How shocked I am!” explode Hon. Mrs. 
“Tell me some more.” 

“Her nephew Joshua who goes to Yale to 





prefer to have this yoke hooked or cut bias?”’ 

“Cut bias, please,” exclam Mrs Smith 
with tense voice. ‘‘What did you say about 
Mrs. Bogle’s Nephew Joshua who go to 
Yale?” 

“He arrive home from Yale smelling dis- 
tinctually of cigarettes. He cannot last 
long.” 

“Them Bogles contain very common 
stock,” repose Mrs Jno. “I seldom could 
admire Mrs Bogle’s character since she 


came to church in that flowered dimity with - 


panniers of heliotrope velour cut empire at 
the neck with a demi-train of Belgian bro- 
cade.” 

“T respect your grief,” relapse Hon. 
Annie B. 

‘Although she are one of my dearest 
friends,” explan Mrs. Smith, ‘‘I am obliged 
to add stinginess to her other disagreeable 
virtues. In despite of the fact that her hus- 
band owns one complete livery stable, she 
still continues to behave like the Middle 
Classes. Her silk dresses are only nearly.” 

Jing-jing!! This from front door bell. 
Too bad I had to answer, because I was fas- 
cinated to hear that brutish remark of Hon. 
Bogles. Howeverly, I was dutiful as usual; 
so I elope to door-knob. There stood one 
lady wearing fashionable complexion. She 
poke forth following print on call-card: 


Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist 





Mrs Cyrus Q. Bogle 
‘At Home When She Is. 





“Are Mrs Smith residing here this after- 
noon?” require Mrs Bogle. 

“Ves, if convenient,” I say to. 

“Are she too busy to appear?” 

“Yes. Thanks.” 

“Will she not appear to me, her dear- 
friend?” 

“No, Mrs Madam. Sorry. Too busy.” 

“Busy what with?” This from her. 

““She are employing a dressmake lady to 
gossip about you.” 

“Me!!” she exclam without sugar. 

Silence. 

‘What stitches did this dressmake person 
take in my character?” she corrode. 

“‘She say your Aunt Angelica drink medi- 
cine.” 

“Truthfully, she does.” 

“She report your nephew Joshua eat 
cigarette-smudge.” 

“T might deny that uselessly.”’ 

“She describe your husband’s doggish 
habits.” 

“T also realize them.” 

“She explain how your dress contains 
flounced dimity with spaniels of heliotrope 
cut umpire-fashion at neck with—”’ 

- “No more!” holla Mrs. Bogle dropping 
fire from her eyebrows. “Such reports 
are false as they are truthless. I permit 
neighbors to abuse my family, but when 
they distort my gowns I draw the string!” 

She done so by making door-bang and de- 
parting offward amidst furies. 

“Togo, who has came and went all at 
once?” require Hon. Mrs from upstairs. 

“Mrs Cy Q. Bogle, please.” 

“Mrs. Bogle—how strange. Iwas just dis- 
cussing her.” 

“T told her you was.” 

“WHAT!!!!” This from her. - 

I repeat. Loud silence. Sew-machine 
stop, gossip stop, dressmake stop.: 

“Annie,” I hear Mrs Jno W. Smith say, 
“Bring me glass of.water to faint with. 
Also discharge.Togo sooner than possible.” 

This sound so unwelcome to me that I 
refuse my situation by. going away. So I 
elope to trolley with suit-case, zeeunig quite 
the reverse. 

Hoping you are the same 
Yours truly 
Hashimura Togo. 


This from me. 


Influential Women, 
of Tomorrow 


Girls Who are Destined to Inherit Great Wealth— 
The Shaping of Their Lives for Broad De- 
velopment and Service to the Community 


By 8S. E. Lasher 


The rich women of today, as a class, are public-spirited, philan- 

The girls who are to be the rich and 

influential women of tomorrow are being trained for self-develop- 

Mrs. Lasher, of 

New York, society-editor and writer, knows the very wealthy 
class the country over on terms of personal intimacy 


thropic, full of good works. 


-ment and a large view of their responsibility. 


REMARK of Mrs. Winslow D. 
A Pierce, wife of an eminent lawyer, 

who is a favorite of George J. Gould 
and general counsel for great railways, 
made at an outdoor gathering on Long 
Island, was full of significance. At the 
table sat girls ranging in age from four to 
fifteen. Among them was Mrs. Pierce’s 
little daughter. The child had just taken 
off her little gloves and, childlike, had laid 
them beside her plate. Picking up the 
gloves and joining them by snapping them 
together with the patent fasteners, Mrs. 
Pierce remarked with crisp decision: 

““My dear, whenever you take off your 
gloves, join them in this fashion. Then, if 
lost, they are together, and the person who 
finds them derives benefit instead of having 
only one.” She paused and then added, 
“That, my dear, is altruism.” 

Altruism of the sort that brings no self- 
glory, the sort that makes for the good of 
humanity without even the reward of wit- 
nessing gratitude, is now taught earnestly 
in every nursery in the homes of great 
wealth. Even the mother who goes her way 
gaily, who without pangs of conscience is 
living with that license learned on the 
European Continent, complies with the 
spirit of the times, if only from the silly 
motive of “being in style.” 

Usually there is a governess in the 
nursery who will teach the little daughter of 
the butterfly mother those principles of 
altruism that are, after all, the chief end of 
the study of sociology, now so important a 
part of the-curriculum of the fashionable 
schools. At a certain boarding school in 












New York, 
where girls 
from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis 
mingle in great 
numbers with East- 
ern girls, and at an- 
other famous one 
in the same city, 
where Chicago 
girls are often 
students, sociol- 
ogy is a study to 
which as much 
time is given as 
to the classics or 
foreign languages. 
Paceiully; 
along with the 
sociology, the ey 
altruistic spirit 
is inculcated. — 
In one of these 

schools the girls do practical neighbor- 
hood work. 

No rich man’s daughter has special privi- 
leges at the school “that possesses a na- 
tional reputation. There may be ways of 
getting through college when the rich man’s 
son is stupid and slothful, but at no good 
school presided over by a woman is the 
sister of the stupid boy granted any special 
privileges. If tales about colleges be true, 
then the private schools are the more careful 
to maintain their reputations. From Mr. 
Dodworth’s dancing class in New York the 
son of a multimillionaire was finally dis- 
missed because his boisterous .behavior 


Photo by Campbell 
Studio, N. Y, 

Miss Harriette 
I. McAlpin, 
youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William 
W. McAlpin of 
New York, and 
representative of 
a family of great 
wealth whose 
children have 
been educated to 
give much time to 
charitable and 
intellectual pur- 

suits 
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she lowered from her window a 
basket containing love letters for 
an admirer below. 

The future holds responsibili- 
ties for the daughters of the 
multimillionaires that they can- 
not shirk. Often they cannot go 
to college though they have the 
desire. The “captain of indus- 
try,” especially when his riches 
are new and his wife was, say, a 
girl he met in the West when 
working his claim in the mining 
country, needs the daughter at 
the head of his table. 

Only a few of the girls in the 
social world go to college, although 
since Mrs. S. Barton French set 
the example by studying at Oxford, 
others have followed. Mrs. Herbert 



























fia xm 
Photo by If. If. Pierce, Boston 
Miss Dorothy Jordan, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. D. Jordan of Boston. She is active 
in philanthropic work and dances with the 
grace and skill of a professional. Mr. 
Jordan is a noled, wealthy merchant 


. Photo by Curtis Bell, N.Y. © 
provedhim, Miss Antoinette Heckscher, daugh- 
after much — fer of Mr.and Mrs.Gustav Heckscher 
patient of New York, enthusiastic as a suffragist 
irdatuven’ and known asa brilliant pianist. Mr. Heck- 
sa sanealel x scher controls greal zinc and anthracite interests 


relative of the bad boy whom Mr. Dod- Parsons received the degree of doctor of 
worth finally dismissed was expelled from philosophy at Columbia University. 
the school she attended because at night It may sound old-fashioned or smack of 


. 


5. Lasher 


snobbishness, but many parents feel that 
the girl who goes to college seldom has the 
womanly charm of the girl who has had the 
companionship of the best women who con- 
duct private schools. The girl of the newly 
rich world gets no such close con- 

tact with gentility and refine- 
ment ina college. Fine girls 
might be her chums, 
but it would not 
be their business 
and duty to use 
their influence — 
in molding her 
character; 
association 
would be hap- 
hazard and 
good - natured. 
Character, not 
book-learning, is 
























Studio, N. Y. 


Miss Rosa- 
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to help the girl placed in her care, is effort 
made conscientiously and continuously. No 
friend is actually under bond to do it. 

The mempbers-of. one of. the most serious 
of the equal suffrage societies had a revela- 

tion in regard to the true business of 

going to private school when Mrs. 
Finch, the head of afamous 
establishment in New 
York City, gave 
them a brief 
course in 
economics. 

Ay hve ey 

worked 

hard in 

following 
the course, 
getting ad- 
ditional 
books at the 
library. ‘‘I tell 
my girls this,” and 
“T tell my girls that,” Mrs. 
Finch remarked so often in 
her lectures. Some of the 
women whose pose is to be 
particularly intellectual, 

listened with troubled brows, 
and great was their amazement 
that fluffy society girls get even 
a taste of subjects so serious. 

The girls who are to go into 
society need the private school 
more than they do the college. 
They are the daughters, usually, 
of rich men who are ambitious 
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y lie Selfridge, 
daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry 
Gordon Selfridge of 








Murillo Portrait 


Miss Ann 


Drew, Chicago and London. 
daughter She was one of the 
of the young women who trav- 
bart ve eled abroad with Jessica 


G. Finch, social econo- 
mist, last winter studying 
conditions in foreign 


Francis 
A.Drew, 
St.Louis 


socially. Masculine social ambi- 
tion exceeds the feminine in this 
country. At the private school 
such a girl acquires social graces, 
at the same time getting some- 
thing more substantial. She needs 
more time for languages than do 
girls in other walks of life. She 
begins with French and German 





banker. She is a notable countries. 


worker and entertainer in 
behalf of the charities of 
the Catholic Church 


what the girl needs whose wealth is great, 
but who represents the first generation to 
possess the advantages that money brings. 
With generations of uneducated grand- 
mothers behind her, close companionship 
with the woman of refinement is what she 
needs. And only when the woman is a 
school-teacher and under stern obligation 


Mr. Selfridge 
established the first Amer- 
ican department store in 
London 


when a baby, but other languages 
also are learned oftentimes. 

There is not simply a tendency 
toward better social conditions. 
They now are so much better than formerly 
that—well, really they are good. - Any class 
or division of humanity—a nation, city, or 
circle—may be marked “‘ good” when three- 
quarters of the individual persons are good. 
And even that remaining quarter is largely 
made up of those who pretend to be good. 
Pretension alone shows progress, for it 
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proves that goodness is popular. And all all fours to avoid him, little knowing that he 
the girls in the families of multimillionaires could see her reflection in a mirror. 
at least pretend to have some great intel- Study the rich carefully, and unless you be 
lectual or philanthropic interest. very pessimistic you will find 
The daughters of the newly rich, 
as a rule, avoid publicity. Hand- 
some sums are offered by news- 
paper editors for late photo- 
graphs of the daughter of 
the multimillionaire. If 
a young girl be 
abroad with 
her parents, 








































Photo by Paul Thompson, N. Y. 


Miss Margaret Carnegie, 
daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew Carne- 
gie. Her childhood 
has been directed ac- 
cording to the most 
‘practical ideas. 
She has been taught 
to attend to household 
tasks and to 


and the pho- direct the 
to grapher management 
dares to put the » of a home. 
portrait in 


his street 
show- 
case, 
the cam- 
era men 
often are 
sent by edi- 
tors tomake 
a photo- 
graphic 
C20 5P EY 
of the 
picture 
through 
the glass. 
Thephil- 
anthrop- 
‘ically 
inclined 
daugh- 
ter.of 
Henry 





Photo i H. H. Pierce, N.Y. 
an y ee ue Jeanette and Flora McAlpin, 
ee os aughters of Mr. and Mrs. George L. McAlpin of 
C.. ‘Frick, Miss Helen Nes York. All are accomplished as musicians and that money 
Frick, has an almost ab- prominent in furthering the success of charitable en- gives the chil- 
normal dislike of pub- terlainments, being especially enthusiastic over the Gdyen oppor 
licity. There is a story sociological work of New York’s famous Junior League Vea Pek t 
, : z unities a 
told in regard to the Countess Szechenyi. A mean improvement in character. There are, 
ean ae her, when she was Gladys _ to be sure, girls who dissipate too much, but 
anderbilt, crawling around a newel poston more often than not this is a mistake quickly 
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corrected by self disgust and a desire to be mastery of the pianoforte were considered 
physically strong. The frivolous girlamong _ extraordinary accomplishments. 
the very rich is more likely to give too much A droll scene in which Miss Ann Morgan 
time to outdoor sports was a central figure remains in the memory. 
than to dancing and Miss Morgan is the leader in the work 
dress. But the out- of the Vacation Savings Fund Society. 
door sports tend to Girls who work for their living are 
form character induced to deposit five or ten cents 
and to keep the every week with the society so that 
body strong and in the summer they will have a 
clean. The girls at sufficient sum for a vacation in 
Narragansett and the country. 
Newport the past Sometimes during the winter 
summer were so ab- there are jolly meetings. The 
solutely well that girls are gathered in some spa- 
their minds and souls cious hall to enjoy an entertain- 
must perforce be, to ment, supplemented by a wise 
a great degree, in harmony, little talk about thrift. Following 
As each group of dé- the vaudeville and the lecture, Miss 
butantes is pre- ~ ’ Morgan, assisted by Mrs. Selden 
sented, yearly, Bacon and Miss Robinson-Smith, 
in our leading or other enthusiasts, 
cities, the waits on the girls. 






































girls enter Last winter she 
woman- carried a big tray 
h 0 od with ice cream 
with and cake and sang 
ful le r ragtime melodies 
realiza- in which every- 
tion of the body joined. 
resp onsibili- : 


ties of great 

wealth than the group 
that “came out” the Miss Alice 
previous year. The dé- oe ive 
butantecontent to give daughter of Dr..and ‘Mrs. 
her entire time to idle William A. M’Candless of s ee Among 
social affairs is now ‘é. Lowis. She has established the mothers 
the exception, not the 7realvon Pea ee Senne who recognize 


courts in that city for the Young : 
rule. The progress joman’s Christian Association. the impor tance of 
sociological train- 


which indicates moral Her sister Margaretta has organ- 

uplift seems to carry ed clubs for working girls ing, or some serious 

with it also a more yiss Leta Sullivan, (lower picture), development for their 

intelligent study of daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James daughters, are Mrs. 

music, art and litera- Francis Sullivan, of Philadelphia. J. Borden Harriman, 

ture. Many of the Though an heiress, she declares she whose little daughter, 
Ethel, is a student of 


will give her time to work among the 
‘daughters of the most poor She is especially enthusiastic Y 

music; Mrs. John Henry 

Hammond, of the Van- 


Murillo Portrait 


famous captains of in- over a class of poor boys she teaches in 
dustry have talents Radnor, a Philadelphia suburb 


and accomplishments derbilt family, whose little 
so splendid that they are amateurs only in girl is likewise a student of music; and 
the French meaning of the word. Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, also of the 


There has been a rapid change even Vanderbilt family whose daughter Flora 
during that comparatively short time since will be a student of art. When Mrs. 
the début of Commodore and Mrs.'Elbridge Harriman returns from one of her jour- 
T. Gerry’s daughters, when Miss Angelica neys to a Southern state, where she has 
Gerry’s knowledge of the Italian language been inspecting factories, little Ethel hears 
and literature and Miss Mabel Gerry’s all about it. When the child reaches 
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womanhood she will be better equipped to 
help less-favored persons than is her mother. 
Little Miss Hammond, early brought into 
the concert hall, will be a finer 
musician than even her mother or 





her grand- Miss Harriet Alexan- 
mother, Mrs. der, daughter of 
William =  Mr.andMrs.C. 
Douglas. B.Alexander of” 


New York and 
a granddaughter 
of the late Charles 
Crocker, multimil- 
lionaire San Fran- 
ciscan. She is active 
in behalf of the Junior 
League’s sociological 
work. This portrait shows 
teacher gives er incoaching costume. 
a recital at Se is au expert “whip” 
which all the pupils play. 
She inherits her pluck 
from her grand- 
father, Gen. John 
Henry Ham- 
mond of St. 
Paul and Ken- 
tucky, andalso 
from her great 
grandfather, 
the late Wil- 
liam H. Van- 
derbilt. 

The Junior 
League in New 
York has tremen- 
dous.. significance in 
proving progress among es 
daughters of the rich. The 
altruistic spirit is here well illus- 
trated: The League is the latest 
and best illustration of the 
degree to which the daughters 
of the rich cultivate their 
various talents for practical 
use.- The members sing, 
dance and act to raise money 
for various good works. They 
sometimes 
draw the 
posters ad- 
vertising 
their annual 
entertain- 
ment and 
likewise the ; 
cover of the program; they often design the 
costumes used on the stage. The Junior 
League has become a national institution. 
Leagues copied after the Junior League in 


> ema ne. 3 
Bravely she 
takes her 
place at the 
piano in Car- 
negie Hall 
when her 


Miss Mildred 

Blair, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Chauncey Blair of 

Chicago. She is 
active in the work of 
the Service Club, organ- 
ized to give help to the needy 
















































Influential Women of Tomorrow 


New York have been formed in almost all 


large cities in the country. Describe the 
,organization in New York and you describe 


all the others. 

No girls have done more con- 
scientious work on the Junior 
League committees than Miss 
, Carol Harriman, daughter 
of the late E. H. Harriman, 
» and Miss Harriet Alexander, 

the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

C. B. Alexander and the grand- 

daughter of the late Charles 

Crocker of San Francisco. Miss 

Harriman has also appeared in 
the amateur entertainments, 
while Miss Alexander is noted 
for executive ability in com- 
mittee work. There isa com- 
mittee which sends the flowers 
used at dances, receptions, 

and dinners to hospitals; 
another sends visiting nurses 


Miss Lucy Blair, ae ot 
daughter of Mr. still others 


Sse es 


and Mrs. Edward study the 
Blair of Chicago. needsofthe 
She is President = 
of the Junior Pee 
League of Chicago, school set- 
membership in tlements, 
whichrequires calls the mem- 


on “‘shut-ins” and 
other wunfortunates. 
Miss Lucy and her older 
sister, Miss Edith Blair, 
are active in work among 
children of the poor 


bers often 
making 
personal 
acquaint- 
anceship 
with musical geniuses 
of the East Side. 
Among the 
New York girls 
identified with 
the sociologi- 
cal work of 
the Junior 
League are 
the Misses 
McAlpin.. 
They are the. 
daughters of 
the two broth-~ 
ers, (George. L: 
MeAlpin» cand 
William W. McAlpin, 
who live next door to each 
other in beautiful residences uptown in 
New York. The McAlpin family’s acquisi- 
tion of wealth is coincident with the increase 
in real estate values on Broadway in the 


Date 


central part of the city. The interest that 
the daughters of George L. McAlpin take 
in music is illustrated by the photograph 
of the three sisters grouped around the piano 
in their home. Miss Jeanette McAlpin, 
whose beauty is flowerlike, is an 
ideal member of the Junior 

League. She acts and sings well 

and the past spring she had the 

part of “Yum Yum” when ‘The 
Mikado” was presented for charity. 


The Junior League House in New York, 
which is to be followed by similar buildings 
in other cities, was built by the members of 
the Junior League under the rules and laws of 
the City and Suburban Homes Company, having 


charge of model 
tenements erected 
by wealthy men in 
New York. But 
instead of having 
housekeeping 
flats, the Home is 

a hotel for work- 
ing girls where 
there are no re- 
strictions other 
than those usually 
in force in hotels. 
The society girls 
often give entertain- 
ments in the assem- 
bly room, meeting 
the guests in a 
-happy, democratic 
way. 

In Chicago Miss Lucy Blair, 
the second daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Blair, often spoken 
of as the most beautiful girl in 
the city, is president of the 
Junior League. Membership 
in the Chicago League entails 
calls upon shut-ins of all classes, 
even if merely an hour’s read- 
ing to some old lady who needs 
entertainment. The same is 
true in New York. 

Miss Dorothy Jordan, 
daughter of E. D. Jordan of 
Boston, is prominent in all 
phases of work of the Vincent 
Club, which in the “Hub” is 
equivalent to the Junior League. 


hie 


She is 
active in its philanthropies, and her classic 
dancing, which includes a profound knowl- 
edge of music, poetry and art, is a special 
feature of the entertainments. 
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Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt and her 
daughter Barbara Rutherfurd, of New 
York, are chiefly interested in the sick 
among the poor. Both are enthusiastic over 
the great tenement 
house erected 

by Mrs. 


Photo by Mishkin 

Miss Barbara Ruther- 
furd, daughter of Mrs. 
William K. Vander- 
bilt by a former marriage. 
She is actively associated 
with her mother in chari- 
table work in New York 
and Paris 


Vanderbilt in New York for people suffering 
from tuberculosis, so that they may live 
where there are balconies and many oppor- 
tunities for being outdoors. Mother and 
daughter are also closely in touch with the 
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hospital built in Paris by Mrs. Vanderbilt. of Mrs. William R. Hunter, at Newport. 
Theirs was the inspiration. that finally led to There is the daughter of a millionaire loco- 
the remodeling of the roof’of the Presby- motive manufacturer who is to have a prize 
terian Hospital in New York, so « that of $5,000 for the first meal she cooks that 
there might be every advantage » “yy will altogether please him. Andrew Car- 
for patients with tuber- negie’s daughter, is likewise being edu- 
culosis. eon cated in the tasks of the home. 

The daughters of Miss Elizabeth Farwell is another 
John D. Crimmins Chicago girl who works very con- 
(whose children scientiously for charity. Her 
number eleven), grandfather, the late! J. V. 
and his nieces, Farwell, was the founder of 
the* Misses one of the largest mercantile 
O’Brien, daugh- establishments in America, 


ters of Judge 
Morgan J. O’Brien 
and Mrs. 
O’Brien; who 
was Miss 
Rose M. 
Crimmins 
before her marriage, 
have all been brought 
up with very serious 
ideas in regard to their 
‘duties toward the poor. 
They represent the Rom- 
man Catholic families in New 
York who are active in behalf 
of the charities of the church. 
There is close connection be- : a 
tween Western girls and those ae” ULC : Z fa 
in the East because so often Marca ; : 
they become friends and Miss 
: Liss Josephine 
comradeswhileatschool Coope (on the 
in the East. Miss Rosa- left), daughter of . 
lie Selfridge, the daugh- Mr. and Mrs. James W. 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Coeke of Philadelphia, 
H GCanianseltnad has taken to the brush 
arry Ordon SeHTIGRe, “instead of to the pleas- 
of Chicago and London, — wres of society, and has ae 
was one of the girls who studied hard to perfect 7 
made the journey herself as an artist Be 
abroad with Mrs. Finch Miss Rosalie O’Brien “© 
the past winter to study — (on the right), daughter 
economic conditions in of J eee Me Mor- aoe 
io % da gan J. rven, ANA NLECE O onn 
oe ae nee D. Crimmins. She is unusually a. Church and 
: Bt) : talented as a singer and is rep- pe y O86 the Young 
sister, an ace fae d rane of a joe a} young “~<an 7 Men’s Chris- 
ractical knowledge in women active in behalf of the charities : Fe ia : 
oe to prolate of the Roman Catholic Church fon ne 
and flowers in her own special garden on well continues in her ‘loyalty to the 
her parents’ country estate near Chicago. Lake Forest Presbyterian Church. Miss 
Many of the girls of this era are taught “Mildred and Miss Cecile Murphy, the two 
landscape gardening, and Prof. Charles older daughters of Dr. and Mrs. John B. 
Sprague Sargent, the Harvard arboricultur- | Murphy, are among the Chicago girls who 
ist, has had some brilliant girls among are to be depended on whenever: their time 
his pupils. There are many girls brought efforts and talents are needed for the good 
up to be excellent cooks, like the daughter of those less fortunate than themselves. 


































Photo by 
H. H. Pierce 
ME. 


a4 and he was 
. noted for 
his benefac- 
tions to the 
Lake Forest 
Presbyterian 
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In St. Louis one of the girls whose 
interests show feminine progress is 


Miss Alice M’Candless, who has ac- 


complished 
wonders for 
the children of 
the poor by 
establishing all 
over the city 
recreation and 
tennis grounds 
for the Young 


Women’s Christian 
n. Miss 
M’Candless is the 
elder daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. A. M. 
M’Candless, and she 
has a younger sis- 
-ter, Margaretta, 
who has estab- 


Association. 


lished clubs for 
the girls of the 
department 
stores, so that 

they may have 


better oppor- 
tunities for 
amusement and 


education. 


Another pro- 


gressive girl of 
great wealth in 
St. Louis ts 
Miss Ada Ran- 
dolph, who 
was Queen of 
the Veiled 
Prophet’s ball 
last October, 
and who is a 
member of 
the board of 
the Girl’s 
Industrial 
Scheotl, 
and of the 
auxiliary 
board 
of the 
Protes- 
tant 


Miss Elizabeth Farwell, 

daughter of Mr. and. 

Mrs. Francis Cooley 

Farwell of Chicago and a 

granddaughter of the late 

J. V. Farwell, one of 

America’s most noted and 

wealthy merchants. Miss Far- 

well devotes much time to Pres- 
bylerian 

Church. 
charities 

















































Orphanage Home. She in- 
herits her executive ability 
from her father, who is 
vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis, and a power 
in the financial world. 
Miss Dorothy Wer- 
ner, another dé- 
butante of the 
Veiled Prophet’s 
ball, gives much 
time to the poor 
of the Webster 
School district, 
where she does 
her part in the 
cooking and 
$(éow lice 
classes for 
girls. 


Photo by Moffett Studio 


The Misses 
Mildred and 
Cecile Mur- 
phy, daugh- 
ters of Dr. 
and Mrs. 
John B. 
Murphy. 
o. Mrs. Mur- 
a) phy is a member 
of the Plamonden family, one of the 
wealthiest in Chicago. The daughters 
devote much of their time and talents to 


altruistic work 
489 





A man's idea of a convenient kitchen. Pots, 

pans, knives, etc., all hanging on hooks around 

the wall. Everything within reaching dis- 

tance. Perhaps a pulley ar- .- z 

rangement by which chairs, ta- 

bles, and useless articles might 

be lifted to the top of 
the room, giving 
free floor space 



















A “suctionaire” which Honest weights and 


draws off smoke, odor, measures insured by 
even flies, from the an automatic guar- 
kitchen dian 


on New Devices Ve 








Device for hooking Madame’s gown. She Dish-washing machine, the appearance of which 
in action suggests the late cook, but it performs 


presses the button and husband gets a rest the work much more expeditiously and effectively 








_ INSPECTED 


Pure, clean milk direct from an inspected cow and 
free from handling in transit and exposure to the air 
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GUESTS Room 
14-8) 16+10" 


Second floor 







NOT EXCAVATED 








Detail plans 
for the 
detached single house 
which won 
jirst prize 
in the 
Good Housekeeping 
floor plans 


contest 
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in 


NOT EXCAVATED 


CY Cellar 


A photograph of this house appears on the following page 
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, winner of the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
first prize. From a photograph 


“A Model Dwelling House 


A Description, by Its Owner and Designer, of the Detached Single Dwelling 
Which Won the First Prize in the Goop HousEKEEPING Floor Plans Contest. 


By Robert E. Moss 


Ce e ‘| Illustrated with a Photograph, Alternate 
| 








Perspectives by Different Architects, and 
Floor Plans. 










drawings as my idea of the 

best house design for a de-° 
tached dwelling to cost not more 
than $10,c90, including heating 
and plumbing; referred to as Class 
J in your contest. 
x My plans, in general, repre- 
; sent a house actually built at 


! HEREWITH submit a set of 


STORAGE IS 0 
<. ‘ . | 5 

| 

| 

| 

1 

| 










SERVANTS 
DORMITORY 
15-O*16-o° 


CHILDRENS 
PLAY_Room 
oR 


SEWING ROOM 


No. 88 Douglas Road, Glen 








oe . Ridge, New Jersey. This house 
Te a =| has stood the test of usage to 
: - our perfect satisfaction. It was 


Too often an attic is looked upon merely as wasted space, or good aera ; 
for nothing but storage. See to what good use Mr. Moss has built in 1910 and the cost is here 
put his attic itemized: 
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Alternate perspective of the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING prize 
dwelling drawn by Birch Burdette Long, a New York architect. 
He has given the house a decidedly Colonial appearance 
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Carpenter labor..... sel I ahead oe eee ee $1,810 
Roueleherdiwates soya wendy redens 7 <seerete 122 
Sash anuuiramies; wc ura ste teens 415 
Rough lumber. 4. deonen was tes ae nes 879 
“ebiinh hye tates eaten ese teeters 2 ee A471 
imish hardware. te .ec-nes : aeeeke es eee 92 
Blectric wiring 15.0. gi OgPasae a he no ol 
le eiraG MRtUTeS. has scien eun.sata eet 148 
Painting seas wack wutoey hake tee eee 350 
Masonry: Mth-and aplasters ohh ateae 880 
Masonry, other svork aetina acount ere: 738 
Pca yatin’..,.< Mowheewe anne tonto oem ates 140 
(Biricicg ie! |. 1, ene, Nena abe Nees 320 
BTN ws oe cas + 5 = sere ne ce te ae 05 
Plamen)... . .. . Seen c ae ee eer 2,280 
ROG eers tec st. is... . fo eae 6 tre eee aes 450 
DOORSURI Ree each. :,.!. » URRENe AN taste eyenanind 156 
Para We ttepoors evs, 2).\.01\.... seis eeaneine a eeeicey 325 

Totals: oy eee. ee ee $9,762 


All essential dimensions are given on the 
plans, also the size of the lot and the position 
with reference to the points of the compass. 
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On the second and third floor plans are indi- 
cated the number of persons in the family, 
totaling six adults, three children and two 
servants. For a smaller family, the surplus 
attic could be closed off. 
_ My plans represent a house of modern 
English design, of eleven rooms and three 
baths. The outside finish is stucco and red 
tapestry brick, roofed with slate of a dark 
green shade. The first floor is of Jacobean 
oak finish; for the sleeping apartments white 
trim with mahogany doors is used. The 
mechanical equipment includes hot water 
heating, a water pipe for fire hose to the 
attic, a built-in vacuum cleaning pipe, a gas 
attachment for hot water heating and a cir- 
culating hot water pipe to the bathrooms. 
The peculiar merits of this house I claim 
to be as follows: The first story lavatory is 
in a convenient but secluded eae there 
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An elaboration of the perspective. of the prize dwelling 


house drawn by Lester Kintzing, 
Note that both Mr. Long (see page 494) 
Kintzing have 
of the attic and perhaps the appearance of the roof 


architect. 
and Mr. 


Ss 


are a sun parlor and a screened piazza; there 
are outside open and outside covered 
porches; there is a sleeping porch, and an 
ample servants’ porch or kitchen alcove; 
the front vestibule light is operated from 
both the inside and the outside of the house; 
there is a convenient carriage entrance with- 
out the expense of a porte-cochére; the front 
door-sill is but two steps above the walk, 
which admits easy access and gives the house 
an inviting atmosphere; the cellar windows 
afford ample light without the use of areas 
in front of them; the icebox can be filled 
without entering the kitchen — the clothes- 
chute direct to laundry has proven a great 
convenience. 

All rooms have ample wall space; the 
chambers have two positions for beds, and 





a New York 


improved the lighting 





sa 


an electric light switch is placed adjacent to 
their entrances; the closet floors on the in- 
side are flush with the threshold, and nickel- 
plated brass pipes are used under the 
shelves for “trolleys.” 

The second floor is arranged so it may be ~ 
shut off in part, allowing one, two or three 
rooms to be connected en suite with the 
front bathroom. The built-in shower is a 
feature, and as planned in this house is ob- 
tained at a small cost. The servants’ quar- 
ters are attractive, and the arrangement has 
aided in our keeping servants. ~ 

Note the good air space at the top and 
sides of the attic, also the dormitory for two 
servants and separate closets for them. 
There is a large space above the attic which 
I use for storage. 





Practical 


Eugenics 


Letters from Readers, Continuing the Discussion of Problems 
of Parenthood 


Physicians and Parenthood 


(The physician and the professor quoted by this 
writer understood the federal laws to forbid the 
imparting of information concerning the postpone- 
ment of parenthood—Ep1rTor.) 


Q federal statute that I am able to 
N ‘find prevents a reputable physician 
giving such advice and instruction 

as in his judgment seems proper. The 
federal laws cited by Prof. A. B. and Dr. 
J. W. W. in your August number are aimed 
to protect the United States mail from inde- 
cent. stuff by declaring certain things ‘‘un- 
mailable,”’ and are available for no other pur- 
pose. Congress has no power to regulate a 
“personal matter like motherhood in the states 
and such federal laws as described by your 
correspondents, if enacted, would be void. 
Even if there were such laws, it is to be 
remembered that neither the laws them- 
selves, nor the judges, determine whether 
any particular thing is in fact ‘‘unmailable”’; 
that is a question for the jury. Any writ- 
ing, whether a “scientific” book or a fairy 
story, might be held improper, if the twelve 
men of average common sense who consti- 
tute the jury are convinced that itis so, while 
a treatise on eugenics, telling all the “hows” 
and “whys” known to that science, if written 
in a proper spirit and for a proper purpose, 
might, and probably would be, held mailable. 
The states have laws against the dissemi- 
nation of improper books and appliances, 
but it is the making public of the offensive 
matter that is prohibited. The doctor need 
have no fear of state laws, so long as he re- 
stricts himself to imparting scientific in- 
formation, orally and in private, to his 
patients. In law, such communication is 
privileged and will not be heard in court. 
The Massachusetts law, in particular, does 
not forbid-a physician to teach a patient, 
nor was it intended to interfere with his 
freedom in that respect. He may impart 
necessary information by word of mouth 
and in privacy, although the same informa- 
tion shouted in a crowd or printed in a news- 
paper might be harmful and be held illegal. 
The “federal law of 1910”. (35 Stats. L., 
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1129) applies to the postal service alone and 
could hinder the“‘mail-order” physician only. 

Unless there is something in the physi- ~ 
cian’s code of ethics to the contrary, he is 
at liberty to tell his patients whatever he 
thinks they ought to know, always remem- 
bering that his instruction should be accu- 
rate, oral and private. A doctor who does 
not advise an unfit married person how to 
avoid parenthood is unworthy of his pro- 
fession, and there is nothing in the law to 
prevent him from telling every married 
person in his cliéntéle all the facts known 
to science in relation to the subject. 

Wisconsin. G. B. G., Attorvney-at-Law. 

A Victim 

Mr. Eprror—I am an old maid, and 
write from the standpoint of the child that 
was not wanted. I was one of ten children, 
six of whom were girls, and my parents 
thought they had quite enough of one sex 
when I came along. They were unable to 
care for or educate us properly, and I have 
never known what good health means. 
Life has been one long, continuous struggle. 

I was poorly equipped both as to educa- 
tion and health. My hearing is defective. 
I have often thought it would have been 
much better had I died in childhood or 
never been born. 

Nebraska. 


A Modern Mother 


Mr. Epitror—To a man who thinks, 
there is an almost overwhelming horror in 
the sight of so many defective children. 
And the remedy seems almost beyond solv- 
ing, either because people are ignorant or 
too self-absorbed to study the question. 

I am a young woman and have two per- 
fect children, and hope to have more. My 
motherhood has been deliberate, because 
I have felt there was every chance to have 
perfect children. I feel it a duty as wellas 
my greatest happiness to do my best in pro- 
ducing children who will be of value to the 
world. But I feel that I could never have 
considered a family had there been the 
slightest chance of having defective chil- 


L. M. D. 


Practical Eugenics 


dren. There are too many defectives now, 
either through the ignorance of the indi- 
vidual or the marriage of unfit persons. 

Why cannot there be some way to com- 
pel parents to give their children an abso- 
lutely thorough, scientific knowledge of the 
most vital thing life holds ? 

There is much to say on both sides. I 
know scores of young women who are delib- 
erately wasting their best years, too selfish 
to go through the necessary trouble of rais- 
ing a family. For them there is no excuse. 
And there are some poor, overburdened 
women who should have lawful protection 
from the men who exceed every humane 
limit, simply because they are husbands. 

Kansas. A Happy Mother. 


A Manifestation of Love 


Mr. Epiror—It has been my experience 
among just my friends and acquaintances 
that many women have learned to make 
the best of the situation once they found 
that a child was actually on the road who 
would never have planned deliberately to 
have one. Many a woman moans and 
curses her fate during all the time that the 
child is expected, only to have her rebellion 
changed to rapture on receiving her baby 
‘into her arms for the first time. Therefore 
I protest against the hypocrisy of the whole 
question. I speak authoritatively, for I 
have had experience in both matters— 
- actual motherhood and its postponement. 
I am in a position to know whereof I speak. 

My two little children are healthy and 
happy and I rejoice in them with all my 
heart, but I have no regrets for the third 
who might have been! My excuse? Oh, 
I have more than one, but I choose to term 
it “reason” rather than “excuse”! My 
children’s father is cursed with the habit of 
periodic drinking, and as their mother I feel 
in justice bound to them to choose when 
they shali be, or at least when they. shall 
not be. Nota pretty subject, I admit, but 
a most vital one, and one apt to be ignored 
when the learned ones discuss the question 
of transmitting disease from father to child. 
It is a very grave disease, in my eyes, but 
that is because it is such a living, deadly 
question in my own life. 

A thousand times better to shoulder a 
burden oneself than to drop it onto one’s 
helpless children. Money, position,—not 
-even love itself—can make that up to them. 
Let your love show itself from the very start 
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—in prevention rather than attempted cure! 
Florida. Conscience. 


Do Something! 


Mr. Epitor—I firmly believe that at 
least two-thirds of the American women 
who are childless are so from circumstances - 
and not from choice, and if each one has 
felt half the heart pangs that I have from 
reading the articles in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
they will be glad’ to read my letter. In- 
stead of preventing babies from coming into 
the home women are grieving their lives out 
because they do not come. 

But there is a happy solution to the 
problem. More than a year ago a lovely 
child (a girl) only a few days old was placed 
in my keeping, which we adopted. She isa 
bright, healthy, happy child. My husband 
and I love her as if she were our own flesh 
and blood. Our home is happier and our 
lives are fuller. The child will never miss 
its mother. We have drawn nearer and 
nearer each other in our love for this child. 
I no longer grieve when I have been among 
mothers of happier babies, because now I, 


.too, am a mother. 


Oh, if the cynics and cranks who say so 
much in your columns about “‘motherhood 
postponed,” or vice versa, would only de- 
vote their time to looking into the condi- 
tions of homeless children and do something, 
the world would not only be a better one, 
but a happy one as well. - Oregon. 


A Cash Limit 


Mr. Eprror—I favor a law that no 
couple whose combined income is not at 
least $50 a month should have a child. I 
also think the health of the parents should 
be taken into consideration. As the health 
and income of a couple increase, the number 
of allowable heirs might do so at about the 
ratio of an additional $15 per month for each. 

Of course, location and other circum- 
stances might alter these figures to some 
extent, but I think in most cases these 
figures are about the lowest safe estimate, 
and in some cases still inadequate. 

No matter how healthy or well-off the 
parents, think of the responsibility, trials, 
and heartaches which are incident to every 
life. Everyone should certainly consider 
well before being in any way responsible for. 
the birth of a child. This is about the 
surest and best solution of many of the 
social questions of today. 

Kentucky. E. L. 


Mirandy on the ¢ 
Te S t 3 


Love 


y 
Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


He OMEN,” said Mirandy oracu- 

\ \) larly, “’specially married 

women, sho’ is de mos’ curious 

nation of people dat dereis. Dey can never 

be satisfied to take a thing jest so—an’ let it 

be so, widout inquirin’ into hits inwardness, 
an’ how hit wuks. 

“Vou’d a thought dat de trouble dat Eve 
got in a-snoopin’ an’ a-snippin’ aroun’, a- 
pryin’ into things, an’ a-tastin’ of ’em would 
taught ’em some sense, but hit didn’t. 
Dere ain’t been narry woman, from dat day 
to dis, dat warn’t ready to risk Paradise to 


find out somethin’ dat hit would make her . 


miserable to know. 

“Dat’s de reason dat dere’s so many 
women dat lands in de divorsch co’t, an’ 
has to take in washin’ ever after to suppo’t 
demselves an’ deir chillun, which is *bout 
whut one of dese heah decrees gives a 
woman de privilege of doin’, after she’s done 
gone an’ got hit. 

“Why a woman whut’s got a bad husband 
an’ one dat sagasuates off of de straight an’ 
narrow path, wants to find out how bad he 
is, beats me; but dat’s de way hit goes. 
De minute a woman spicions dat her hus- 
band ain’t de pin-feathered angel dat she 
thought she was tyin’ up wid, she starts out 
on a still hunt to find out de facts dat will 
bust her heart to know. 

“Goodness knows, de onliest way to be 
happy dough married is to take yo’ husband 
lak you does yo’ religion, on trust, widout 
lookin’ into ’°em too much. An’ right dere 
is whar mos’ married women loses deir rab- 
bit’s foot. Dey can’t dohit. Dey can’t set 
down, ca’m an’ peaceful, an’ feel dat dey 
ain’t got no call to worry "bout de state of 
deir husband’s affections as long as dey 
bring home deir pay envelope on a Saturday 
night, an’ don’t pass no back remarks on de 
way de po’k chops is cooked. 

““Nawm, a married woman is jes’ got to be 
always projeckin’ ’roun, tryin’ to find out 
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“ Her husband ain’t de pin-feathered angel dat 
she thought she was tyin’ up wid” 


whedder her husband loves her as much 
today as he did yistiddy an’ ef he’s lakly to 
love her de same tomorrow as he does today, 
an’ whedder his love is at de bilin’ pint or is 
sort of cooled off an’ got lukewarm; an’ hit’s 
dis heah ongodly curiosity *bout her hus- 
band dat gits her into trouble. For she 
don’t never find out nothin’ dat makes her 
feel lak gittin’ out a brass band, an’ axin’ in 
her friends to help her celebrate her dis- 
kivery. 

““Nawm, de things we don’t know don’t 
worry us, an’ ef we’s got de sense dat de 
Lawd promised a fishin’ worm, we lets ’em 
stay dat way widout prognosticatin’ too 
much into ’em. 

“What makes me say dis is whut has done 
happen to Sis’ Araminty, an’ whut is dat 
excitin’ dat we has had three call meetin’s 
of de Daughters of Zion dis week to sew for 
de heathens and talk ’bout her. 

“You see, hit was lak dis: Sis’ Araminty 
is one of dese heah tall, slim, slack, romanti- 
cal ladies whut lays on de baid an’ reads 
*bout de sorrows of Lady Geraldine whilst 
de bread burns, an’ her husband wears socks 
wid holes in de heels of ’em, an her chillun 
needs to have patches on de seats of deir 
britches; an’ she got de notion in her haid 
dat hit would be a fine, gran’ thing to 
find out jes’ how much Bro’ Si loved her, 
an’ how he’d pine away an’ die wid grief 


Dorothy Dix 


for her ef de Lawd should see fittin’ to 
take her. 

“‘Course dere ain’t a married woman in de 
world dat don’t ax her husband whut he 
would do ef she was to die. An’, ef her hus- 
band is got de feelin’s of a gentleman an’ 
prudence enough to lead a blind goose to 
water, he sports dat ef he was to lose his 
precious darlin’ wife hit would kill him wid 
grief, an’ dat he wouldn’t never take no in- 
terest in nothin’ ag’in, an’ dat he’d jes’ sor- 
row hisself into de grave wid her. 

“Course dere ain’t none of us never seed 
no man dat grieved hisself to death over 
losin’ his wife. On de odder hand, most 
widowers is a gran’ example of bein’ recon- 
ciled to de dispensation of Providence, but 
hit pleases a wife to think dat her husband is 
gwine to be puffectly miserable when she’s 
gone, an’ mos’ of us wives is got enough 
gumption to enjoy de thought of how our 
husbands is gwine to miss us, widout tryin’ 
to find out de truth ’bout it. 

““Dat’s whar Sis’ Araminty got her com- 
uppin’s. She was so anxious to enjoy de 
sight of Bro’ Si a-weepin’ over her grave dat 
she thought dat she’d dest give herself de 
treat. Soshe slipped some clothes out of de 
house, an’ den she went down to de seasho’ 
an’ left word dat she done gone in bathin’, 
an’ den she pulled off de frock she got on an’ 
leave it in de bath house, an’ den she put 
on her odder frock an’ sneak away. 

“Course, after a while dey 
foun’ her clothes, an’ den de 
word go out dat Sis’ Araminty 
is done drownded, an’ Bro’ Jin- 
kins did suttinly preach 
a gran’ funeral sermon 
*bout dem whut went 

-down into de sea, an’ 
we all passed resolu- 
tions of respec’ at de 
meetin’ of de Daugh- 
ters of Zion, an’ ev’y- 
body begin to for- 
get de way Sis’ 
Araminty keep 
house an’ remem- 
ber dat she’d been 
a master hand at _ |i/ 
de chu’ch sociable. | | 
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“Now, long as Sis’ Araminty was alive, 
Bro’ Si sholy was a good husband to her, an’ 
the put up wid her shif’less ways lak a angel, 
but when she’s gone he ain’t got nobody to 
look after his chillun nor to cook him nothin’ 
to eat; an’ so, inside of three weeks he ups 
an’ marries ag’in, an’ dis time he picks out a 
wife dat is stronger on de wuk question dan 
she is on looks an’ dat takes mo’ interest in 
de cookin’ stove dan she does in readin’. 

“Den Sis’ Araminty, whut had been a 
hidin’ out playin’ daid, comes along to enjoy 
de fun of seein’ how broke up Bro’ Si is over 
her death an’ how he’s a-wastin’ away 
grievin’ after her, an’ she finds him married 
ag’in an’ as fat an’ sassy aS a possum, an’ 
greasy wid his new wife’s good cookin’. 
An’ Sis’ Araminty she’s a throwin’ fits bout 
de deceitfulness of men, an’ a-demandin’ 
back her onfaithful husband of de odder’ 
woman, an’ a-sayin’ dat she had only been 
pertendin’ to be daid to test her husband’s 
love. 

““Well,’ says I to her, when she come to 
weep on my breast, ‘you foun’ out jes’ how 
much he thought of you an’ how inconsola- 
ble he was, didn’t you?’ 

“Oh, Sis’ Mirandy,’ she wailed, ‘don’t 
you think dat a wife is got de right to test 
her husband’s love?’ 

“«¢Sho’,’ says I, ‘but ef she ain’t jes’ a 
natcheral-bawn fool she mos’ suttinly don’t . 
never try hit.’ 

“*Oh, Sis’ Mirandy,’ says she, ‘don’t 
you believe dat Bro’ Ike is jes’ wropped 
up in you, an’ dat he thinks dat you 
is better lookin’ dan any of dese heah 
slim young gals wid 
straight-front figgers, an’ 
dat ef you was to drap 
off dat he would never 
smile ag’in?’ 

“¢Suttinly, Sis’ Ara- 
minty,’ I spons. ‘Ise 
got puffec’ faith in my 
,yhusband’s love for 

me, an’ for dat reason 
I ain’t gwine to run 
no risk in puttin’ 
hit to no test. Id 
be skeered to look de 
results in de face.’”’ 


“Picks out a wife dat is stronger on de wuk 
question dan she is on looks” 




















A Free Path to Manhood 





The Spirit of Today 


By Washington Gladden, D.D. 


O some fearful souls these days seem 
portentous. The fountains of the 
great deep of politics are broken up 

and the deluge is upon us. But those of 

us who have lived a good many years and 
have good memories are not worrying, 

There is an increasing purpose that runs 

through the ages and it will not be ar- 

rested by anything that happens in this 

Presidential campaign. Not one of the 

candidates could hinder it much if he should 

try; not one of them dreams of trying; not 
one of them but would lay down hislife rather 
than see the life of the nation imperiled. 
The goal to which we are moving is the 
completion of our democracy. There are 
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barriers in the way; one by one we shall re- 

move them. We shall put a stop to the proc- 
esses by which men build up vast fortunes 

through the exploitation of the rest of us. 

We shall make all kinds of bribery infamous. 

We shall try to have every child well-born, 

and to keep a free path for him to manhood. 

We shall put the responsibility for the com- 

mon welfare more and more on the people 

themselves and train them to bear it. 

Who will do all these things? We, the 
people. It is not going to be done for us by 
some benevolent despotism; we are going 
to do it ourselves; the power that is moving 
toward it is the love of God, dwelling in the 
great Heart of Humanity. 










| 
Ghe Ideal Suburban FIGMe-6F the 
BY Near Future 


Y question is addressed to the city 

M dweller in the home of moderate 

means. What have we to learn in 

order to live wisely under present condi- 
tions? 

In the first place we must learn to ‘“‘do 
without.” This phrase is hallowed by 
many precious associations. Much of the 
sterling virtue of New England has been 
derived from the capacity developed by the 
Puritan mothers in the days when they 
were obliged to “do without.” Sturdiness, 
strength, and ability to know the essen- 
tials—all these followed in the wake of the 
“doing without” which our grandparents 
knew. 


Learn to “ Do Without” 


We must learn how to live comfortably 
in small space. That means “doing with- 
out” some of the family possessions.. When 
we furnish our house we must ask how little 
we can use in the furnishing, instead of 
how much. We must train ourselves to 
save space, to know the essential uses of 
every article in the house, to refuse to cum- 
ber the house with useless stuff, and to buy 
nothing which is not needed. The attic has 
gone long ago. We cannot supply storage 
space for the things which may be useful 
by and by. We must get only what can 
be used now and be done with. This cer- 
tainly modifies housekeeping traditions. 











A Picture of the Ideal Home 
of Tomorrow, and of Simpli- 
fied Housekeeping, drawn 
from the Viewpoint of Present 
Achievement, by the Dean of 
Sunmons College, Boston 
















_ By Sarah Louise Arnold 


Again, we must “do without” the gen- 
erous supply of labor which our grand- 


mothers had at their disposal. Our grand- 
mothers wasted labor; they did things which 
today can be better and more swiftly done 
by others who have become expert in the 
art of producing that single thing. We must 
discover what things can be wisely made in 
the home and what can be better done out- 
side. This will modify our housekeeping, 
but it need not destroy our home. 

For example, the apartment house need 
not be constructed with the complete ma- 
chinery for housekeeping in every apart- 
ment. Why not build around a common 
square which would afford playroom for 
the children, and have in the basement a 
common laundry and common kitchen? A 
generation or two ago ‘the bean-pots of | 
Boston were sent to the bakeries on Satur- 
day night, to a common oven, and returned 
by some member of the family or the baker’s 
boy on Sunday morning to the family 
table. 


Community Kitchens and Laundries 


Why could we not learn to make use of a 
common kitchen in our apartment houses, 
to some degree leaving light housekeeping 
for the apartment, so far as baking goes, 
and the heavy work to the common kitchen? 
In the same way the common laundry 
might be used—the little rooms with their 
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tubs, set apart for those who prefer to do 
their own scrubbing, the use of the common 
dryer at so much per foot or so much per 
hour, and even the prepared starch dis- 
pensed by the pint or quart. The laundry 
could easily be supervised by the apartment 
house dwellers, for whatever else may come 
next in housekeeping, we must learn to 
recognize community of interest and to 
work together for the common good. 

The apartment house which is really 
suited to wholesome living on an economical 
basis has yet to be built. It will come as soon 
as the housekeeper has learned how to “‘do 
without” the extra space, and in the end 
without the extra labor; for, instead of im- 
porting service to help her out of every 
emergency, she will take advantage of the 
work done in common centers outside the 
house. We shall have learned by and by 
how to ‘do without” labor as well as to 
“do without” space. 

On the other hand, the working together 
of the apartment groups will teach us how 
to recognize common interests and to provide 
for the common welfare. By that time we 
shall be ready to camp in little communities 
on the edge of the city and apply our new 
wisdom, for we shall always know that the 
separate householder, with his individual 
life, his garden, and his playroom for the 
children is far better off, other things being 
equal, than the apartment dweller ever can 
be. At best, let us think of the life in the 
apartment as temporary—a half-way house, 
so to speak. The ideal home is the individ- 
ual and separate home. 

The codperation which ‘the apartment 
dwellers have revealed to us can be applied 
by the commuter, who will, let us hope, be 
speeding to his home, not simply in the 
trolley on fixed lines, but as in London to- 
day, by the electric bus, which will make 
possible the penny ride to his door. The 
housekeeper, meanwhile, having discerned 
the advantage of the common laundry and 
common kitchen, will have set up such an 
establishment in the suburban community. 
Why not have a housekeeping center which 
supplies laundry facilities, permits the use of 
the bakery, furnishes service by the hour, 
and relieves the separate household of many 
of its burdens? 

Exactly as the choreman goes from house 
to house in turn, taking care of the furnace, 
watering the lawn, trimming the hedge, 
etc., the woman who sweeps may come on 
certain appointed hours of the week, or the 
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woman who mends. There may even be in 
common house opportunities for enter- 
taining the larger groups, while the visiting 
may take the form of the evenings spent 
together in separate homes. Perhaps we 
shall renew the friendly fashion of ‘“spend- 
ing the day” with our friends, when the 
housekeeping has become less burdensome. 

Of course our suburban community will 
have the visiting nurse, and why not the 
visiting nursemaid, divided amongst the 
families, and relieving the mother on one 
day a week? Many a family can get on if 
there is a single door of hope which is opened 
to the mother who would otherwise be con- 
stantly tied to the care of the house and 
children. Or, lacking the funds for this 
assistance, why may not the mothers unite 
as did a company of professors’ wives in a 
college town, each taking care of a group of 
children in turn one day of the week, and 
thus relieving each and every mother for 
the remaining days? Such codperation is 
feasible today in homogeneous groups. 
The absolutely independent housekeeping 
is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 
The sort of codperative housekeeping which 
we have just described is entirely practical. 

These propositions, simple as they may 
seem, are based upon the education of the 
housekeeper. The woman who has not 
thought about housekeeping and its prob- 
lems in a broad and generous way will not 
be able to avail herself of the experience of 
others; she cannot coéperate, for she does 
not distinguish essentials from non-essen- 
tials. Nothing better will come to us in our 
housekeeping until we recognize the neces- 
sity of thinking about it. This drives us, 
then, to the recognition of the responsibility 
of womankind for the better home. 

Already courses in household economics 
of one sort or another are finding a place in 
school and college. Minnesota requires 
that in every four-room schoolhouse one 
teacher at least shall have been trained in 
household economics. Massachusetts has 
promised state aid to schools called “inde- 
pendent industrial schools,” which shall 
offer instruction.to homekeepers. The col- 
lege must of necessity provide instruction 
which will develop a generation of thought- 
ful and intelligent women, prepared for the 
responsibilities of homekeeping and of 
motherhood. These bigger questions must 
be answered before we can provide in any 
satisfactory detail the answer to our conun- 
drum ‘‘ what next in housekeeping?’”’ 
































Wonderful 
New Fabrics 
and Dyes 


Lovers of the Old Methods May 


Croak, but Science is Working 
Miracles in the Textile World, 
as in Other Departments of 
Industry, and the New is Better, 
for Modern Purposes, Than the 
Old, as Shown by this Writer, Who 
is the Author of ‘Textile Fibers,” 
“Laboratory Manual of Dyeing 
and Textile Chemistry,” etc. 
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old 


HERE are always some good 
ladies, as well as some nice 
gentlemen, who are constantly en- 

deavoring to give us young folks the 
impression that everything of the present 
day is sadly deteriorating; that we are 
striving for cheapness at the expense of 
quality; that the manufacturer is substi- 
tuting inferior materials for those of stand- 
ard grade; that all the dyes are cheap and 
absolutely lacking in fastness of color—in 
fact, that everything is worse than it ought 
to be and nothing is so good as it was. An 
impartial study of the real conditions, 
however, will.soon convince us that the 
workmanship and the quality of textiles 
has constantly improved in proportion to 
the general improvement in the industrial 
arts. 

The ordinary laboring man of today has 
at his command, and at a price suitable to 
his pocketbook, fabrics which royalty itself 
could not indulge in a few centuries ago. 
And with respect to fastness of colors we 
have at the present time dyes whose perma- 
nence and beauty is far beyond anything 
that was considered to be possible even 
twenty years ago. 

It must be understood by all that many 
effects in the design and structure of fabrics 
which are easily possible when conducted 
by the hand of the skilled artisan become a 
very complicated problem when these are 
to be adapted to the production of the fabric 


by machinery; and it must also be borne in 
mind that it is only when such fabrics are 
capable of being produced by machinery 
that the cost of their manufacture can be 
brought within the price at which they are 
available to the person of small means. 

There have been four fibers which have 
long been the predominant materials from 
which textiles have been made. ‘These 
were wool, silk, cotton, and flax (linen)— 
all of them natural products, easily procur- 
able and adapted to the needs of the manu- 
facturer. Recent years, however, have wit- 
nessed the introduction of several new fiber 
materials which are made by the application 
of art and science to the basic products of 
nature. They may indeed be called “arti- 
ficial fibers,” and their use has now become 
so widespread and universally adopted that 
they are no longer to be considered merely ~ 
as transient novelties, but must take rank 
as prominent and staple articles of manu- 
facture. 

The most important, perhaps, of these 
new fibers is mercerized cotton. It is not, 
strictly speaking, an artificial fiber, but is 
rather a chemical modification of the cotton 
fiber brought about by artificial means. 
The manner of its production is simple in 
the extreme; cotton material, either in the 
form of yarn or the woven fabric, is placed 
under tension and steeped for a brief time 
in a strong solution of caustic soda lye. The 
caustic lye is then washed out of the fiber, 
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and behold! the cotton has been given new 
and valuable qualities. In the first place, 
the fiber acquires a high and permanent 
luster, which makes it compare in this re- 
spect very favorably with silk. In the sec- 
ond place, it is found to be much stronger 
and more durable than the original cotton 
from which it was prepared. 

Mercerized cotton is now employed in 
the manufacture of all kinds of textile fab- 
rics. It is used in the knitting of hosiery 
and underwear, and in the making of all 
manner of delicate dress goods; * and the 
effects which it makes possible have greatly 
enriched the field of textile art and design. 
The cost of mercerized cotton, which at 
first was very high, has gradually been low- 
ered by improvements in the methods of its 
manufacture, until at the present time it 
commands a price only slightly in advance 
of that of ordinary cotton. 


The Manufacture of Artificial Silk 


Another fiber that has become very prom- 
inent of late years is what is generally 
known as “artificial silk.” This is in the 
true sense of the word an “artificial”’ fiber. 
Silk has always been the noble aristocrat 
among the textile fibers, in respect to both 
its qualities and its price. It is natural to 
expect that man would constantly strive to 
produce an article imitating its qualities at 
a lower cost. This has at last been accom- 
plished and for the past several years mate- 
rials of artificial silk have been on the 
market. Whereas real silk is an animal 
product, artificial silk is purely of a vege- 
table nature. Its substance, in fact, is sim- 
ilar to that of cotton, consisting of cellulose. 
The method of its production is unique and 
interesting. Imitating somewhat the meth- 
od of the silkworm in spinning its delicate 
thread, the manufacturer of artificial silk 
first prepares a solution of cellulose by the 
action of certain chemicals on cotton-waste, 
or purified wood-pulp, and then forces this 
solution through exceedingly fine openings 
inaglassspinneret. ‘The fine filaments thus 
produced are carried on through a series of 
chemical treatments whereby the cellulose is 
precipitated from its solvent, with a result 
that a long, continuous and delicate filament 
of pure cellulose is made. The thread used 
in weaving consists of a number of these 
individual filaments, in the same manner as 
the thread of true silk. This gives elasticity, 
pliability and softness to the thread. If it 
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were composed of a single large filament it 
would be very wiry and stiff. 

_ Artificial silk, however, cannot be said to 
take the place of true silk. The latter, 
when not adulterated, is the strongest and 
most durable of the fibers. Artificial silk, 
on the other hand, is comparatively weak, 
especially when moistened. Nor has it 
much durability against wear. The proper- 
ties, however, which recommend it highly 
for use consist of its close similarity in physi- 
cal structure to that of silk, and its very 
high luster, or gloss. 

Used by itself, artificial silk finds exten- 
sive employment in the manufacture of 
braids, trimmings and ornamental novelty 
fabrics in general; and for these purposes it 
usually has sufficient durability and strength 
to serve all the demands of fashion. Arti- 
ficial silk is also largely used as decorative 
threads for the production of novelty effects 
in fabrics which may consist for the most 
part of cotton, wool, or silk. Its use per- 
mits of even better effects than can be pro- 
duced with silk itself and when thus em- 
ployed in conjunction with the stronger 
fibers, a wide range of fabrics may be pro- 
duced possessing all. necessary durability 
and strength. Furthermore, its cheapness 
very materially reduces the cost of such 
fabrics, and thus widely extends their 
market. , 

Another material the production of which 
is based on the same general methods as 
those employed in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial silk has recently been added to the 
list of textiles. This new textile is artificial 
tulle, or maline. It is made ina very unique 
manner. A solution of cellulose similar to 
that employed in the spinning of artificial 
silk is used as the raw material to start 
with. This solution is forced into engraved 
patterns in a large metal cylinder which is 
then carried into a solution that coagulates 
the cellulose, and the fabric then formed is 
drawn off the cylinder in a continuous web. 
This fabric imitates exactly the structure of 
woven maline and also possesses the quali- 
ties of artificial silk. A very wide variety of 
pattern effects can be obtained, it being 
necessary only.to employ a cylinder en- 
graved in the pattern desired. 

This method of producing the fabric 
makes it remarkably cheap; and while the 
fabric, of course, has its limitations, owing 


‘to its lack of strength, it nevertheless is 


capable of a wide number of uses, more 
especially for hat trimmings and millinery 
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novelties. It is capable of being adapted to 
the production of a much wider range of 
novel effects than a woven fabric of a similar 
nature. 


Yarns from Wood-Pulp 


A novelty in textiles, one of recent intro- 
duction, is tue successful manufacture of 
yarns from wood-pulp, and the production 
of a wide variety of fabrics from these. The 
Japanese have long employed wood-pulp 
yarns.in the manufacture of many useful 
textile materials, but it has been only within 
the last few years that a commercial process 
has been devised whereby yarns of wood- 
pulp are available in our Western world. 
The manufacture of these materials is now 
conducted on a commercial scale in Ger- 
many and will doubtless soon be introduced 
in this country. 

Mattings and rugs have already been 
made commercially in America from wood- 
pulp, or rather from paper yarns; but it is 
‘now possible to manufacture a wide range 
of useful fabrics. Used by itself wood-pulp 
yarn can be made into sacks for containing 
coffee, sugar, wheat, etc. At the present 
time jute is the chief material employed, 
but it is claimed that by using wood-pulp 
yarn the cost is only about one-half that 
when jute is used. In durability wood-pulp 
yarn seems to be equal, if not superior to 
that of jute. 

This wood-pulp yarn is used also for the 
weaving of ornamental wall coverings, 
draperies and upholstery fabrics. Used in 
conjunction with cotton threads it may be 
manufactured into numerous fabrics such 
as toweling, stair covering, and even coarse, 
cheap clothing material. Also a large vari- 
ety of novelty effects for trimmings and 
passementerie can be obtained by its use. 
All such fabrics are of remarkably good 
quality in view of the exceedingly low price 
of the wood-pulp yarn. 

Probably no one feature of textile fabrics 
gives a woman more concern than color. 
With the ever increasing adaptation of cot- 
ton materials to woman’s wear, and the conse- 
quent necessity of colors fast to washing, 
and even to the far more severe processes of 
laundry treatment, there has always been 
an outcry from the “ultimate consumer” 
that modern dyestuffs were fugitive. As a 
matter of fact, up to within rather recent 
years, there were very few dyestuffs applica- 
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ble to cotton, either of the modern aniline 
dyes or of the old vegetable dyestuffs that 
were not fugitive; especially when the 
fabric containing them passed through the 
purgatory of the modern laundry. 

Many of the so-called “aniline” dyes are, 
in fact, much faster than many of the nat- 
ural vegetable dyes, and the variety and 
range of shades obtainable with the latter 
on cotton are much more restricted. 

Owing to the insistent demand during 
recent years for fast colors on cotton fabrics 
—that is to say, for colors of a fastness sim- 
ilar to indigo and Turkey red—the manu- 
facturers of dyestuffs have been lending 
every effort of art and chemical service to 
the discovery and production of such colors. 
Like most of the persistent efforts of science, 
the painstaking researches in this direction 
at last had their reward, and a series of new 
dyes was discovered, of a nature similar to 
indigo, and of a fastness in many cases sur- 
passing that of indigo itself. Year after 
year new numbers of this class of dyes were 
manufactured, until at the present time 
nearly every shade of color can be. pro- 
duced. All of these dyes are made- from 
coal-tar; in fact, indigo itself is now made 
from coal-tar, as a consequence of which 
the cultivation of the natural product is 
rapidly becoming extinct. 

Now all manner of colored cotton dress 
fabrics, such as shirtings, blouses and dress 
goods of every description can be obtained 
in the market with colors which are of great 
fastness. In fact, the color is often more 
lasting than the fabric itself. These colors 
are generally known as “vat” dyes, owing 
to the fact that they are dyed in a manner 
similar to that of dyeing in the indigo 
vat. 

So fast are these colors that large quanti- 
ties of shirtings and dress goods are now 
bleached, and even mercerized, in the woven 
piece. This means that the color in the 
woven fabric must, withstand the severe 
treatment of scouring and bleaching neces- 
sary to produce a good white on the undyed 
portion; and in the case of mercerizing, the 
color must further withstand a treatment 
first with strong caustic soda, and after- 
ward a treatment with acid to neutralize 
the alkali; so that when the consumer 
eventually purchases such goods the colors 
have already been through far more severe 
treatment than they would ever subse- 
quently receive. 





The Warning 


of Science 


We Must Conserve Our 

Resources, Coal in Par- 

ticular, or the Race Will 
Vanish 


By Sir William Ramsay 

















Sir William Ramsay this year resigned 
from the London University, where he 
has béen at the head of its chemical 
laboratories since 1887. He has been 
an eminent pioneer in discoveries 
that have resulted in the use of the 
atmosphere as a pathway for wire- 
less messages. His writings in- 
clude ‘‘The Discovery of the 
Constituents of the Air.” He- 
lium, neon, krypton, xenon, and, 
above all, argon, will be asso- 
ciated for all time in the annals 
of science with this great Lon- 
don chemist. Sir William’s 
contemporary service has been 
along the lines of the conserva- 
tion of national resources, partic- 
ularly the husbanding of coal 
deposits, which, he points out, form 
the foundation thus far of the suprem- 
acy of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


CWARD the end of the 
eighteenth century, and 
in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century it became clear that mat- 
ter could neither be created nor destroyed; 
and a band of physicists, among whom were 
Rankine, Joule, Thomson (Lord Kelvin), 
Clerk Maxwell, Mayer, Helmholtz, and 
others, from 1840 to 1860, established two 
all-important facts: first, that energy, like 
matter, can neither be created nor destroyed, 
but that it may be transformed from one 
kind into another without loss; and second, 
that although there is no loss of total energy 
on making such a transformation, yet no 
transformation can be made without the 
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“degradation” of a certain fraction - 
of the transformed energy—that 
is, its conversion into a kind 

which is not available for 
work. 

To take an example: coal, 
when ‘it burns in air, loses 
a large part of its energy 
in the form of heat. If 
this heat be made to raise 
steam in a boiler, not all 
the heat can be utilized. 
Some escapes up the chim- 

ney, and some escapes 
through the sides of the hot 

boiler and does not raise 
steam. Modern appliances have 
made it possible to utilize about 
nine-tenths of the heat. If the 
steam is employed to work an 
ordinary steam-engine, only about 
15 per cent. of the energy in the steam can 
be transformed into work. The rest is not 
available. Thus little more than 13 per 
cent. of the energy of the coal appears as 
work in the engine. If the steam-engine be 
made to drive a. dynamo, about to per 
cent. of this is lost; if a motor is attached 
to the dynamo, about 5 per cent. more is. 
lost; hence, not much more than to per 
cent. of the total energy of the coal is 
recovered as work. What is called the 
“economic coefficient” of this series 
of transformations is only a little over 
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to per cent.; the loss is about 90 per 
cent. 

Suppose the current from the dynamo is 
used for lighting purposes, by means of in- 
candescent lamps. It is clear that what is 
wanted is light. Light is also a form of 
energy; and, of the energy of the electric 
current only one or two per cent. appears as 
light-energy;. so that only about one part 
in 500 of the energy of the coal furnishes 
what we want—namely, light. 

These changes during the conversion of 
energy are partly mechanical, partly phys- 
ical, and partly chemical. The burning of 
the coal is a chemical change; the raising of 
the steam a physical one; the working of 
the engine a mechanical one; the generation 
of electricity in the dynamo, again physical; 
and the production of light in the filament of 
the lamp, partly chemical, partly physical. 

Now, whatever we do, wherever motion 
occurs, the process is of necessity attended 
by a transformation of energy; and wher- 
ever there is transformation of energy, there 
is of necessity a loss. 

Let me take an instance very far removed 
to all appearance from physical conceptions. 
There are many societies which exist for 
the relief of the poor, for the support of 
hospitals, for all sorts of purposes. All such 
societies have certain funds placed at their 
disposal by the charitable. To administer 
these funds, they have an office, or bureau, 
with a superintendent, clerks, typewriters, 
etc. The fraction of their funds expended 
on the object for which they ‘exist is their 
“economic coefficient’”’; it constitutes their 
“available” energy; the other expenditure 
is unavoidable, but a well administered so- 
ciety will diminish that expenditure to the 
lowest point compatible with efficiency. 


In Theory, Government Belongs to the 
Category of Waste Energy 


To take another example: in the com- 
plicated state of society in which we live, 
human beings must primarily have enough 
to eat; they also require clothing; and they 
must earn enough to support, not only 
themselves, but also their wives and their 
children. An ideal state might be imagined 
_ where all their efforts were devoted to use- 

ful labor, leaving them ample time for 
recreation, for art, for science, or for any 
other pursuits for which their tastes inclined 
them. But it has been the universal experi- 
ence of mankind that such an ideal state of 
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society is unstable; hence some form of gov- 
ernment has been recognized as indispensa- 
ble. In theory, however, the government 
belongs to the category of waste energy; 
it is the portion of the energy of the race 
which is outside of the economic coefficient. 
And the less a government interferes with 
the liberty of action of the citizen, and the 
less intricate and costly it is, the higher the 
economic coefficient of the community. 


The Meaning of Energy 


I remember the late Lord Kelvin lectur- 
ing to us on the absurdity of selling paper 
by weight. What we want in paper, he used 
to remark, is not weight, but surface. This 
suggests the consideration: when we buy 
anything, what do we really pay for? - What 
do we want? In most cases we want energy. 
Labor naturally comes under that heading; 
so do fuel, electric current, and food. The 
very material with which we discharge our 
debts, ultimately gold, has its value solely 
because energy has been expended in mining 
it, in refining it, and in minting it into coin. 
Although clothing does not represent energy, 
still it is a means of increasing the economic 
coefficient, for without it our bodies would 
radiate heat, which we should lose, and our 
economic coefficient would be lowered. 

We have lately learned that our stock of 
energy is not inexhaustible; we are, in fact, 
living on the stored-up energy of the sun, 
for the most part. It is true that we make 
use of the actual, replaceable energy of the 
sun when we harness water, and distribute 
its energy in the form of electric current; 
but in the coal and oil which we burn, we 
are drawing on a source of energy which can 
never be replaced. 

In 1907 President Roosevelt was so far- 
seeing as to convoke a conference of the 
governors of the United States, which had 
for its object the conservation of the re- 
sources of the country; anda year later, the 
Science Guild was founded, a body of scien- 
tific men whose object it is to try to induce 
the government of Great Britain to take a 
scientific view of problems which are con- 
stantly arising with regard to health, to the 
disposal of refuse, to the education of chil- 
dren, and, in short, to persuade the govern- 
ment to adopt methods of science which 
consist in looking forward, instead of act- 
ing merely on the impulse of the moment. 

This Guild has recently issued a report 
dealing with the available sources of energy 
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existing in the British Isles; it has consid- 
ered the coal supply, the best methods of 
utilizing coal, both in reciprocating and in 
turbine engines, as well as in internal com- 
bustion engines; reports have been fur- 
nished by competent specialists on water 
power, including afforestation; the possibil- 
ity of obtaining energy from the internal 
heat of the earth, and from the disintegration 
of the elements has also been considered; 
and the energy of the winds, of tides, of 
waves, and of sun engines have been alluded 
to. 

The general conclusion is that we, in 
Britain, are practically dependent on the 
energy which we possess, stored up in our 
coal measures; and it is practically certain 
that at the present increase of the rate of 
consumption they will be exhausted in less 
than two hundred years. 

Mr. James J. Hill, in his address to the 
conference of governors, remarked, as re- 
gards the United States: ‘‘The most favor- 
able view of the situation forces the con- 
clusion that iron and coal will not be avail- 
able on anything like present terms before 
the end of this century; and our industrial, 
social, and political life must be readjusted 
to meet the strains imposed by new condi- 
tions.” 


Importance of Conserving Coal 


_There is, in fact, no really important 
source of energy save coal; the use of oil, 
it is true, is convenient, but oil supplies are 
by no means comparable in extent with 
those of coal; and while water power is by 
no means to be neglected, it cannot compare 
with coal in amount or in convenience. And 
further: it is exceedingly unlikely that any 
other source of energy will be discovered 
which will compete with, or will replace coal. 
The most rigid economy is therefore neces- 
sary, lf the Anglo-Saxon raceis to continue 
to be the leading factor in the civilization of 
the world. 

But not only is our coal a necessity for 
heat and for power; it will be in demand to 
an ever increasing extent as a means of pro- 
curing our food. For in order that the maxi- 
mum yield of wheat shall be obtainable 
from the earth, it is essential that fertilizer, 
in the form of nitrates, shall be liberally 
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supplied. This comes at present from enor- 
mous beds of nitrate of sodium which en- 
crust the soil in Peru and Chili; but these 
deposits are not inexhaustible. There al- 
ready is evidence that they are being worked 
out. And the only other method of produc- 
ing nitrates is from the atmosphere, through 
the agency of powerful electric currents. In 
Norway, in Australia, in America, and in 
Italy water power has been harnessed for 
the purpose of creating the necessary cur- 
rents of electricity; but the necessity for ni- 
trates will soon become so great that water 
power will not suffice, and much coal will 
undoubtedly be required in order thus to 
fertilize the soil. 

Various proposals have been made, with 
the view of economizing in the use of coal. 
While with reciprocating engines barely 
15 per cent. of the energy of the coal is util- 
ized under the most favorable conditions, 
turbine engines, if driven by steam from the 
newest pattern of boiler, may give 20 per 
cent. efficiency; gas-engines and oil-engines 
work up to 30 per cent. of the fuel which 
they employ; and the most recent engine, 
which is a combination of the internal- 
combustion engine with the steam engine, 
is said to show an efficiency of no less than 
50 per cent. 


Future of the Race Depends on Increasing 
Food Supply and Saving Coal 


The future of our race depends on atten- 
tion being directed, without delay, to the 
solution of these most important problems; 
how to economize in the consumption of 
coal, and how to increase our supply of food. 
Up to now, neither America nor Britain has 
been sufficiently impressed with the magni- 
tude of the question; and I hold the view 
that, although to interfere with the initiative 
of the individual would be fatal to progress, 
yet legislation might do much, both in the 
direction of encouraging the economical use 
of our resources, and of penalizing all waste. 

It is a question of the life or death, not 
for ourselves, but for our nations; and it 
rests with ourselves whether we and our 
race shall continue, or whether, with the 
ancient Babylonians and Assyrians, we shall 
vanish, like streaks of morning mist, into 
the infinite azure of the past. 
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Better Light at 


Lower Cost 


By B. Leavenworth Elliott, B Se | 






Simply Astonishing is the 
Improvement Which Has 
Overtaken the Science and 
Art of Dwelling House 
Illumination Within the 
Past Few Months. Read 
About It! Everybody, Al- 
most, Needs the New 
Methods. 















































F you will run over the various conveni- 
I ences with which your home is supplied, 
and try to pick out those which you 
could dispense with, you will find artificial 
light the very last one on the list. In fact, 
you will put it down among the absolutely 
indispensable; and yet there is probably less 
thoughtful care given to this matter of light 
than to any other of the household necessi- 
ties or conveniences. In most cases the 
only attention it receives is a protest, ex- 
pressed or thought, against the size of the 
lighting bill when it makes its monthly 
appearance. 

It is worth while remarking that, in the 
general outcry against the increased cost of 
living—which cry is justified in many cases 
—this prime necessity has been growing 
cheaper continually for the past two genera- 
tions, and the cheapening process bids fair 
to continue for some time to come. 

The candle of our grandfathers was a far 
more expensive light-source than our modern 
gas and electric lamps. While kerosene has 
not become any cheaper—in fact, may have 
increased slightly within the past year,— 
the cost of light from this source is being 
reduced by improvements in the means of 
producing it. The application of the Wels- 
bach mantle, which revolutionized gas 
lighting, to the kerosene lamp has already 
been made and will undoubtedly be per- 
fected within the near future. An im- 
proved form of burner of the tubular wick 


type, which prevents the possibility of 
smoke—the great fault of the oil lamp—and 
also produces considerably more light from 
a given quantity of oil, has just been put 
upon the market. 

Gas light has been enormously cheapened 


within the past twenty-five years. The 
cost of gas itself has been at least halved, 
and the Welsbach mantle has provided a 
means by which from four to six times as 
much light is produced from a given quan- 
tity of gas as from the old-fashioned flame 
burner. 

Within the past: few years an improved 
form of mantle burner, known as theinverted 
burner, has been perfected, which has the 
advantages of being a Jittle more efficient 
in the production of light, of having a stronger 
mantle, and of throwing its light down where 
it is most needed. A small lamp of this 
type has come out within the past year, 
which makes further economy possible by 
preventing the necessity of producing more 
light than is needed in small rooms. The. 
inverted gas burner is also rather more 
adaptable to artistic lighting fixtures. 

In point of convenience, gas light has been 
improved by the use of the “by-pass,” or 
“pilot,”? which makes it possible to turn the 
light on or off by a slight pull of a little 
chain attached to the burner. There are 
also devices by which the lamps on a 
chandelier can be turned off or on by press- 
ing a button at any convenient place on a 
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wall. Gas light is now practically as con- 
venient as the electric light in this respect, 
with the added advantage of keeping enough 
light constantly burning to enable one to see 
where the fixtures, and other objects in the 
room are located. 

A new form of electric lamp came out sev- 
eral years ago which produces from two to 
three times as much light from a given 
quantity of electricity as the old type. 
This is the tungsten lamp. At first it was 
made only in large sizes and was not suit- 
able for use on chandeliers or house fixtures 
intended for the _ sixteen-candle-power 
lamps. Gradually, however, the smaller 
sizes have been made, until now there is 
even a little lamp rated as ten watts, 
which gives as much light as the eight- 
candle-power lamp of the old type. The 
familiar sixteen-candle-power bulb requires 
about fifty-six watts of current, so that 
these little ten watts lamps take Jess than 
one-fifth as much current. They can thus 
be used for night lamps in halls or in other 
rooms without increasing the lighting bill 
unduly. The tungsten lamp is very much 
more brilliant than the old form of “bulb,” 
hence more care must be taken to use shades 
or globes that will diffuse and soften the 
light. 

An electric lamp of any kind should never 
be used bare, except in out-of-the-way places 
where it is needed only occasionally. 

A new type of glass for reflecting and dif- 
fusing light has been developed coinci- 
dentally with the improvement in gas and 
electric lamps. It is of a translucent, white 
texture, and has very much the appearance 
of real alabaster. It is sold under various 
trade names, many of them suggesting the 
natural material which it resembles. 


Indirect Illumination 


The so-called indirect method of illumina- 
tion is perhaps the greatest innovation in 
methods of using light. In this system re- 
flectors are used which throw all the light 
from the lamp directly onto the ceiling, 
which is of a white or light tint, and which 
again reflects the light in a soft, diffused 
form throughout the room. This method has 
the great advantage of entirely preventing 
the glare of bright light sources, and of giv- 
ing illumination that is free from distinct 
shadows. It is the nearest approach to 
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daylight that it is possible to secure by arti- 
ficial means.: 

A modification of this method, known as 
semi-indirect lighting, is also coming into 
favor. In this method the reflector, in- 
stead of being opaque, is made of translu- 
cent glass, so that it is mildly luminous it- 
self. Some prefer this form of lighting 
because it shows the presence of the light- 
sources, which we have always been accus- 
tomed to see, whereas the full. indirect 
method entirely conceals them, giving the 
appearance of a vase, or urn overflowing 
with ambient light. 

In lighting fixtures there has been a gen- 
eral tendency to get away from the conven- 
tional chandelier with its central support 
and branching arms. Two methods of 
avoiding this construction are popular. 
One is the so-called “‘shower,”’ in which the 
individual lamps are suspended directly from 
the ceiling on a common support; the other 
is the indirect, or semi-direct fixture, which 
consists of a single large bowl, or plaque. 


More Artistic Lighting Fixtures 


The relation of the lighting fixture to fur- 
nishings and decoration is receiving much 
greater attention than formerly. More 
artistic fixtures and glassware are being pro- 
duced by the manufacturers, and better 
designs turned out by the fixture makers. 
Other materials than metal are being util- 
ized. There are several concerns making fix- 
tures of wood, and one preparing a line of 
ceramic fixtures, while the use of crystal 
glass after the manner of the old “‘lustre”’ is 
being revived. 

Altogether, progress in domestic lighting 
has gained much momentum within the past 
three years. But there is still an enormous 
field for improvement. With the reduction 
in the cost of producing light, better meth- 
ods of using it, both with reference to its 
effect upon the eyes and its artistic possibili- 
ties, are being worked out. 

We are undoubtedly the best lighted na- 
tion in the world, although all of the recent 
inventions that have cheapened light have 
originated in Europe. We have simply re- 
peated in this case what we have done in so 
many other ways; we have taken the re- 
sults of the theoretical study and research of 
the European and perfected them mechan- 
ically and practically. 
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The National President of the 


Housewives’ League Declares 
that Women Who Practice 
the ‘‘ Profession of House- 
keeping’? Must Organize to 
Combat Trade Conditions 
that Menace the Home 


By Mrs Juhan Heath 





UCH of the progress in busi- 
ness of the present day ¥ 
has been due to com- 

bination, but a large percent- 
age of the increased profit 
claimed for effective com- 
bination is due, not to the 
economy of organization, 
but to encroachment upon 
the rights of unorganized 
consumers. Organization, 
working against a vast 
army of scattered con- 
sumers, has arrogated to 
itself the power to profit at 
the expense of its patrons. 

Business organization cannot 
easily be broken up, and possi- 
bly should not be broken up. 
For their own protection, how- 
ever, the patrons of organized 
business should oppose to this 
‘power a combination of their own, vigilant 
and alert in the interest of the consumer. 

Such an organization of buyers against 
the sellers should not interfere with progress 
or the legitimate profit of business. Accept- 
ing conditions as they stand, such an organi- 
zation should have for its main purpose the 
defense of organized patrons, who have here- 
tofore been helpless against the ruthless self- 
aggrandizement of the great organized busi- 
ness interests and the unfair methods often 
employed by the small interests. 












Mrs. Julian Heath, National 
President of the Housewives’ 
League 





No other part of society is so seri- 
ously assailed by business com- 
bination as is the home. The 
profession of housekeeping 
has been the marked victim. 
It is exploited by the manu- 
facturers of impure foods 
and drugs by which the 
health of the nation is im- 
periled; by the manufac- 
turers of, “fake” -textile 
fabrics; by the almost 
universal use of dishonest 
weights and measures; by 
the insanitary conditions of 
commercialized home indus- 
tries, such as laundries, bake- 
shops, canneries, and sweatshops; 
and by the greatest of all evils, 
the manipulation of the prices 
of the necessities of life. 
The excessive cost of living 
has engendered a crisis which has aroused 
the women of the nation to conditions that 
menace the home and has awakened ear- 
nest women tothe grasping and unscrupulous 
action of the organized forces, industrial, 
economic and political, which are attacking 
the home. Not only the women, but the 
whole nation is aghast at the situation, and 
the convulsions of the political parties are 
due to this cause. 
If such tendencies of business are to be 
remedied or checked, it is imperative that 
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the housewives erect a barricade of organ- 
ization against the onslaught of well-or- 
ganized forces. The time has arrived for 
a complete and effective organization of the 
housewives of the nation, and the movement 
in that direction is rapidly sweeping through 
the country. 

This new and important step not only 
makes for great progress in the profession of 
housekeeping, but may prove the solution 
of the most disturbing problem of the day. 
An effective check placed upon the aggres- 
sions of the great combinations may bring 

to them a sense of moderation, which might 
' stem the rising anger of the nation, which 
threatens in its rage to destroy, root and 
branch, the industrial combinations, though 
these are very useful when properly con- 
ducted. Held in control by a disciplined 
army of patrons, industrial progress by 
organization may hold full sway and benefit 
all concerned. 


Law Feeble; Consumers Can Control 


The law has proved but a feeble weapon 
against willful combination. In the hands 
of the consumer alone lies the power of ef- 
fective control, because if the buyers, acting 
in combination, refuse to buy except on 
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their own terms and under certain condi- 
tions, the seller must listen to reason. The 
buyers, however, must use reason also, and 
make no effort to interfere with the law 
of supply and demand, but act only when 
the sellers are overstepping the boundaries 
of fair dealing. 

Assuming this attitude, the Housewives 
League is a new and distinct advance in the 
progress of business and the profession of 
housekeeping. It attempts to upset no fair 
prevailing conditions; it has no enmity to 
business fairly and honestly conducted; it 
seeks only to direct conditions such as exist 
in each locality into channels just to buyer 
and seller alike. 

The women of the nation are respond- 
ing to the call of the Housewives League 
and a new factor in economic life has 
been evolved, a factor that must be reck- 
oned with, for it is self-evident that the 
woman with the dollar in her pocket is all- 
powerful in matters which pertain to the 
home. 

Two new keynotes have been sounded for 
the housewives not only of this nation but 
of all nations. Put your housekeeping on 
a business basis, and organize for educational 
defensive and constructive work for the 
protection of the home. 


An “Achievement Number,” at its largest and best, can tell only a fraction of 


the story of the real progress of the very recent past. 


Who among our readers will write and “tip us off,” as the phrase runs, con- 


cerning a lot more significant things done and doing? 


Things which have not 


got into print—not, at least, on a national scale. 


We might find valuable articles among the suggestions thus offered that 


would prove to be to the mutual profit of readers and editors. 


Write to the Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth 


Avenue, New York City, the main facts of some important achievement about 


which our readers ought to know. 
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Day Nursery at the Utah Street School, Los Angeles, Cal. 





The attendant is a Russian woman, and the 


Russian girls in the background are older sisters leaving baby brothers or sisters in the nursery while 
they pursue their studies in the school 
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ale modern tendency to make the 


school a place of experimentation 
by experts, to make it contribute to 
industrial, commercial, and agricultural 
thrift of the individual and the community, 
will utterly fail if it does not place the reign 
of common sense above the expert. There 
can be no school success that leaves out of 
account what children learn outside of 
school, that does not utilize the education 
of the home, that does not supplement the 
out-of-school education by correcting erro- 
neous outside influences. Theschool and the 
home must help each other from the earliest 
school days to the latest. 
Differentiation of opportunities and re- 


sponsibilities in education is more and more 


vital. The home is alone responsible, 
legally, morally, and socially, for the child 
until he is six years of age. Except in cases 
of great cruelty or alarming neglect, the 
law makes no provision for direct or indi- 
rect interference or assistance. 

From six to ten years of age, the school is 
responsible for the conduct and training of 
the child for a certain number of hours a_ 
day for five days in the week, for a given 
number of weeks in the year. There is 
no provision for any other interference or 
assistance. From ten years of age to the 
end of the compulsory school years the 
juvenile court shares with the home and the 
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school responsibility and opportunity where 
the school and home fail. 

Thus the school is definitely made a 
partner with the home in a child from six to 
sixteen years of age in many states, and till 
fourteen years of age in practically all 
states. It is nowhere contemplated in law 
or sanctioned by the best traditions that 
the public school is to work independently 
in the training of the child. There is noth- 
ing in law or tradition that justifies subordi- 
nating the school to merely making intelli- 
gent citizens. 

The shop and the school must never sup- 
plant the home and the school. The shop 
must never be the dominant idea before the 
child of twelve. 

Fortunately much is being done to relate 
the home and the school more closely and 
vitally. 


Service to the Neighborhood 


Social service is rendered by the school 
to the neighborhood when it provides safe, 
sane, and wholesome community life for the 
young people. The city of Rochester, 
N. Y., was one of the first cities to under- 
take this service, and its plans were much 
more elaborate than other of the earlier 
activities in this direction. Dr. Edward J. 
Ward was the efficient agent in this move- 
ment. Rochester not only opened the 
schoolhouses for all sorts of opportunities 
for public meetings, but she inaugurated 
many rival entertainments to attract young 
and old away from the useless and often 
harmful amusement places. Much was at- 
tempted by way of education of the public 
along civic lines. 

The University of Wisconsin is attempt- 
ing to direct similar work throughout the 
state, securing Dr. Ward for that purpose. 
The most important demonstration of the 
plan thus far has been in Milwaukee, where 
the authorities have taken advantage of Dr. 
Ward’s experience and the very progressive 
spirit of Milwaukee. 

New York City has provided elaborately 
for the instruction and entertainment of the 
public through innumerable evening lec- 
tures—scientific, literary, historical—in the 
public school halls of the city. She has also 
used the schoolhouse equipment for public 
games and indoor athletics. The adminis- 
tration of Superintendent William H. Max- 
well, with Henry M. Leipziger as supervisor 
of lectures of the Board of Education, has 
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placed that city in the lead of the world in 
these special lines. 

Los Angeles, Cal., also, is rendering spe- 
cific service to the homes through the 
schools. For illustration, about six years 
ago, owing to the turn of affairs in Southern 
Russia, a multitude of Russians, poor and 
otherwise needy, came into one section of 
the city. The families were large, with 
young children in nearly all. of them. The 
mothers went out washing and cleaning by 
the day as opportunity offered. Some 
older child was detained at home with the 
care of the little ones. Children who most 
needed to be in school were thus kept at 
home more or less every week. Dr. E. C. 
Moore, then superintendent, and the prin- 
cipal of the Utah Street School, saw how 
useless was any attempt to enforce a com- 
pulsory school law, and asked the pupils to 
bring the babies to school. There were not 
infrequently upward of thirty little children 
in the classrooms. Through the assistance 
of the Parent-Teachers’ Association several 
baby carriages were secured, and the teach- 
ers, with great cheerfulness, assumed the 
réle of nurse as well as teacher. 

Of course this could not continue, and a 
small building was erected in the school 
yard, supplied with hammocks, cots, baby 
carriages and jumpers, and the yard with 
little swings, sand beds and other helpful 
appliances. A woman was put in charge of 
from forty to sixty little people. I have 
seen twenty-one children under a year old 
being cared for, with as many above that 
age. 

These children receive baths, and are 
provided with clothes made by the sewing 
department of the school. The interest of 
the sewing class in their work is greatly 
enhanced by knowing that they are making 
clothes of all kinds for real babies, and that 
they are to see the fruit of their labors in 
real life. As a result of all this, the babies 
and little children are much better dressed 
than such children would otherwise be, and 
school sewing is very much more attractive. 

This same type of people in Los Angeles 
were slow in adopting the American stand- 
ard of life, and J. H. Francis, who succeeded 
Dr. Moore as superintendent in Los Angeles, 
in conference with the principal and teach- 
ers arranged for a demonstration of home 
life for these people, and especially for their 
children. In the school yard Superintend- 
ent Francis has had erected a cottage with 
three rooms, besides a laundry, bathroom, 
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toilet, and veranda. Two of the teachers 
live here, and.all the work is done by the 
pupils from the third to the sixth grade, 
inclusive. At the midday meal eight other 
teachers are served. The children do the 
marketing as well as the cooking and serv- 
ing, and the laundry work as well. 

The hemming of the towels, napkins, and 
sheets was done by the sewing class. The 
draperies und everything else possible also 
were made by them. Every morning the 
children come i and make the beds, sweep, 
and dust, even to the picture frames and 
cords. They tidy up the rooms, and in 
three years, with absolutely nothing under 
lock and key, and with each girl taking her 
turn at the work, with many little things of 
value always exposed, not one article has 
ever been taken. 


Rural Social U plift 


Nor is this neighborhood service confined 
to city schools. 


Even rural districts in 


AMR ati ists 


Practical carpentry and eboriciiterk.. 


Boys of Elliot igeho0!, Boston, Sepairing a pede Sadie 
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many parts of the country are doing their 
part in this social uplift.- For instance, at 
Slow Corners, a few miles out from Ellens- 
burg, Washington, is a school of thirty-two 
pupils in two rooms. The county superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Geneva Barkley, brought 
the parents together for social life. There 
was absolutely no possibility of achieving 
anything worth while with the schoolroom 
limitations. The young people, under Mrs. 
Barkley’s guidance, aspired to a special 
building with an adequate hall. To this 
end they. had’a basket picnic, at which $82 
was raised. Every man, woman, and child 
in the community was there, and the enter- 


- prising men thought it absolutely ridiculous 


to wait for the children to raise the money. 
A district meeting was called, plans were 
drawn up, and $4,000 was voted for a 
neighborhood house on the school grounds, 
with every equipment for a hall, gymna- 
sium, kitchen with hot and cold water, shower 
baths, and a hospital room with appliances 
for emergencies. 
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The domestic science teaching is utilized 
in furnishing hot luncheons for the pupils 
in the winter months and refreshing deli- 
cacies in the summer. For all entertain- 
ments the refreshments are furnished by the 
domestic science department. The money 
for all these luncheons and refreshments is 
raised by school entertainments. 

Neighborhood houses are now provided 
in many cities. Santa Barbara, Cal., has 
one of the best and most serviceable of the 
city houses. An old abode building in a 
school yard has been retiled and remade 
inside, and provided with every appliance 
for attractive club life for the young people 
of the community. The effect upon the 
manners and morals of those in attendance 
is in many cases a complete social trans- 
formation. This has become the center of 
the social life of a community heretofore 
devoid of any such centralizing influence. 

In Grand Rapids, Mich., the Public 
Library Board, under the leadership of Dr. 
Samuel H. Ranck, the librarian, has made 
intellectually social centers in all parts of 
the city, from which heretofore the people 
went to the business section of the city for 
all entertainment. Now there 
are during the winter several 
lectures given in the school 
halls. The lectures are al- 
ways illustrated, and every 
school hall is crowded to 
its capacity, rain orshine. 
The lectures are 
always instruc- 
tive, no attempt 
being made 
merely to. enter- 
tain. 

I have seen a 
schoolhouse 
corridor 
packed with 
foreign- 
born citi- 
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School Credit for Home Work 


One of the newest of all the movements 
for relating the school to the home is the 
giving of credit in school for life and activity 
at home that are genuinely beneficial to the 
boys and girls. In Marlboro, Mass., the 
teachers are expected to know what the 
child’s life is out of school, to know to what 
extent that which he does out of school 
represents personal improvement and de- 
velopment. 

In the Normal School of Utah, in the 
training department, every child’s home 
life is not only carefully watched, but it is 


‘directed, so far as possible, to make it con- 


tribute to the efficiency 
of his education. It is 
planned to have one 
man devote his en- 
€ tire time tothestudy 
of the home life of 
the young people, 
making it a part 
of the mission of 
the school to 
train boys and 
girls to help 
their fathers 
and mothers, 
both for the 
~ benefit of the 
, children and 
for the ad- 
vantage of 
the par- 

























zens listening to an illustrated lecture on 
“Bible Lands,” by a college professor, and 
I have rarely seen an audience more intensely 
interested. 

In the buildings where these lectures are 
held there is a branch public library, open every 
evening, with an assistant of the city librarian 
in charge. This woman has local charge of every 
lecture, and Dr. Ranck is in attendance. A small 
fee is paid the lecturer, an usher, and the janitor. The 
Library Board makes an annual appropriation covering 
all expenses. 
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ents, through the latest information and 
processes which the children learn at school. 

L. R. Alderman, state superintendent of 
schools in Oregon, has carried this feature 
farther than has anyone else. He has made 
it possible for any elementary or ungraded 
school preparing pupils for the high school 
to give credit for what is learnedthrough 
doing things out of school. Any high 
school in the state may allow a total of ro 
per cent. of credits for a university certifi- 
cate of admission, on good life, good spirit, 
and good work at home. Experience has 
demonstrated that this is the best 10 per 
cent. earned for university preparation. 

One of the senseless traditions that have 
led to the overcrowding of children and the 
magnifying of academic scholarship has 
been the requirement of school study at 
home. Instead of making the school help 


the home it has made the home subservient 
to the school. This has been in large meas- 
ure accountable for students leaving the 
high school at the end of the first year. It 
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has highly magnified the differences in 
home conditions of young people. Students 
from homes with books of reference, from 
Eomes in which the student could be by 
himself in the evening, whose parents are 
scholarly, havea great advantage over young 
people from homes in which there are no aids. 

One great advantage in the introduction 
of laboratory work, manual training, and 
domestic science has been that these cannot 
be done at home, and therefore attract and 
retain students who cannot work advan- 
tageously at home. There soon appeared, 
however, a feature which did injustice to 
these students, in that every course that had 
no home work attachment was counted as a 
half course only. Thus the schools contin- 
ued to pay a premium to students from homes 
that were advantageousfor home work. 

At last some communities, notably New- 
ark, N. J., have risen in their majesty and 
insist that all children shall be on an equal- 
ity and that school work shall all be done in 
school. 





Group of younger girl pupils-in the sewing room of Home School 





Providence, R. I. 
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Home-M aking and Housekeeping 


Domestic science in the public school has 
come to be vastly more than cooking and 
sewing; it covers the entire scheme of 
home-making and housekeeping. The city 
of Providence, R. I., has taken a long stride 
in this direction under the inspiration of 
Superintendent R. J. Condon and Mrs. W. 
R. Trowbridge, the director of domestic 
science. A flat in one of the thickly settled 
sections of the city was rented, and as it was 
sadly in need of renovation, that problem 
was presented to the girls of the Technical 
High School. This was household econom- 
ics in earnest. It meant the furnishing with 
economical expenditure of a modest home, 
where everything must be in good taste. 
It meant a study of design and color, the in- 
spection of the proposed furnishings, and the 
estimate of expenses. The house is run now 
as a real home, from sweeping, dusting and 
bed-making to the serving of meals. 

Menominee, Wis., was the pioneer in 
teaching home economics in the real home. 
An old, deserted house was bought and the 
domestic science class cleaned it out, 
cleansed, papered, painted, and adorned it. 
The manual training class made all the 
furniture that was within its ability. The 
art department of the high school super- 
vised the selection of paper, paint, and other 
decorations. The school board appropri- 
ated a specific;sum, with which everything 
was to be provided. The boys and girls 
were to make everything possible and the 
expense was to be kept at the minimum. 

The next year the house was cleaned of 
everything, and a larger sum was appro- 
priated. The students were to do nothing 
themselves, but to pay for everything in 
the way of material and labor, demon- 
strating possibilities where neither free 
material nor labor was available. 

Of late, domestic science has taken on 
another homey aspect. In many cities 
girls make their own graduating dresses, 
with an outlay of not more than one dallar 
each, and the classes are often really more 
attractively gowned than in the past. In 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in the elementary 
schools, cash prizes of ten and five dollars 
were offered for the best dresses. 

Two unique departures are to be found in 
the new Washington Irving High School, in 
New York City: a novel and convenient 
arrangement of teaching the household arts, 
and a “vivarium.” 


The School’s Growing Service to the Home. 


The experimental flat, planned by the 
seven women of the department of house- 
hold arts and sciences, differs from the 
model houses of the Boston high schools in 
that the Washington Irving apartments 
have one whole side cut away so that an en- 
tire class of thirty girls can take an extended 
lesson without crowding into a contracted 
space. The housekeeping room is a large 
auditorium, across one side of which the 
model flat is built. Today the girls may all 
gather in front of the dining room, tomor- 
row in front of the living room, and so on. 

Miss Lillian Belle Sage, chairman of the 
department of the biological sciences, 
planned the vivarium. Usually the demon- 
stration work of biology is confined to the 
lower and least interesting, sometimes re- 
pulsive forms of life. In coéperation with 
Dr. Willaim T. Hornaday, director of the 
Bronx Zodlogical Gardens, the new Wash- 
ington Irving school will have a branch sta- 
tion to which, as books are issued to branch 
libraries in schools, choice selections of ani- 
mals will be loaned. Song birds, feathered 
creatures of beautiful plumage, typical 
quadrupeds and interesting fishes will be tem- 
porarily boarded in the carefully constructed 
and hygienically ventilated animal hotel 
on the fifth floor of the building. On the 
roof a complete greenhouse for rare and 
beautiful plants, as well as for the practical 
teaching of window gardening in city homes, 
will be provided. 


The School Nurse in the Home 


The introduction of the school nurse en- 
ables the school to touch the home as it 
never has done before. - She is more pre- 
ventive than remedial. The school physi- 
cian used to select children who were unfit 
to be in school, and they were sent home, 
often to stay so long that they lost a year of 
school life. Now the nurse goes to the home 
immediately, and in the vast majority of 
cases assists the mother so that the pupil 
loses days instead of weeks, and does not 
Jose rank in the class. 

The school nurse has come to be indis- - 
pensable to medical: inspection in many 
cities. That which was first introduced in 
Boston and New York only a short time 
ago is now quite general in progressive 
cities. The school nurse is more definitely 
valuable, more intensive and more’ far- 
reaching even than is the school physician. 
She gets into the home, comes in close rela-. 
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tion with the mother, and her advice is in- 
variable welcome. What the teacher cannot 
do without seeming officiousness, the nurse 
does so tactfully and sympathetically that 
no resentment is developed. Cleaning the 
teeth, bathing, frequent change of clothing, 
the airing of sleeping rooms and bedding, 
and other invaluable suggestions are given 
without offense. 

The introduction of dental clinics has also 
become a boon to a multitude of homes. 
In Rochester, N. Y., Los Angeles, Cal., and 
other cities this phase of school influence 
has been nobly worked out. In Los Angeles 
a man dentist and a woman dentist are on 
duty every afternoon, and the teeth of the 
children whose parents do not care to send 
them to a family dentist receive prompt and 
scientific attention. 

Another notable revolution in school 
life from the standpoint of health is the 
open-air school. The movement began as 
an aid to tuberculous pupils and the achieve- 
ment in this direction is beyond expression. 
Lives have been saved in large number, 
weak children have become vigorous, dull 
children bright, and slow pupils keep the 
pace of the class. 

The cities of Springfield, Mass., Provi- 
dence, R. I., Chicago, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and Denver, Col., have had remarkable 
demonstrations. Indeed, there are few cities 
now that are not introducing the open-air 
school. 

Among the most remarkable features of 
educational progress is the introduction of 
supervised play and recreation, indoors and 
out, summer and winter. The latest phase 
of this is folk dancing, which has had to 
triumph, often, over Puritan prejudices and 
bigotry. Sometimes the campaign against 
it has been extremely bitter and intensely 
irreligious, in the name of religion; but so 
great has been the transformation of public 
opinion that many cities provide for folk 
dancing at public expense. Many state 
treasuries help along the good cause. 
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Protecting the Morals of Children 


There have been few darker pages in 
American history than those which record 
the vicious influence of the old-time school 
toilet, or, often, the absence of all privacy in 
toilet arrangements, especially in the coun- 
try districts. Of late the campaign for the 
improvement in this direction has met with 
gratifying success. There are now no city 
schools that do not keep their toilet apart- 
ments entirely clean and without sugges- 
tion or opportunity for anything improper. 

One of the most vital of the new sugges- 
tions is the teaching of sex hygiene, which is 
still in the experimental stage, and we are 
not sure that it has anywhere been worked 
out so satisfactorily and completely as to 
present a plan that will be generally ac- 

cepted and adopted, but enough is being 

done to make it certain that, despite in- 
tense prejudices, it will ultimately be wisely 
introduced. ' 

In Seattle, Wash., for instance, individual 
children whose weakness or viciousness 
apparently comes from sex causes, are 
dealt with promptly, specifically, and often 
satisfactorily. In Los Angeles there are in 
the high school men and women physicians 
as physical directors, who quietly and with- 
out giving offense correct many errors of 
thought and practice. 


The Scientific Study of Children 


The juvenile court of Seattle promises to 
be of the greatest service to the schools and 
to the public. Judge Fratner, the juvenile 
court judge, has associated with him Dr. 
Merrill, who is working in conjunction with 
Professor Smith of the State University, 
who hasa special fund for the scientific study 
of delinquent children. They are getting 
as complete a record as possible of each juve- 
nile court repeater, or chronic delinquent. 

This study, so far as possible, goes back 
of the birth, to influences of father and 
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The model apartment in the new Washington Irving High School, New York. The rooms are arranged in a 
row, and are open on one side so that large classes can sit in front of them for lectures and demonstrations 
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mother before conception and during preg- 
nancy. It takes into consideration the ques- 
tion whether or not both parents are living, 
and if so whether they are divorced or 
whether one has deserted the other. They 
discover, if possible, the sexual and drug 
habits of father and mother, and whether 
they are diseased; whether either is or has 
ever been of the criminal or pauper class; 
also facts about brothers and sisters. 

The physical examination of the child is 
complete and thoroughly scientific. The 
mental and motor examination is equally 
complete and scientific, revealing every 
fact about hearing, vision, perception, mem- 
ory, discrimination, association, judgment, 
movement, and reaction time. The purpose 
in all this is to find how far from normal 
each juvenile repeater is, for it is already 
established that most of these children are 
defective, physically or mentally. 


School Home Gardens 


School gardens react on home gardens 
directly and significantly. School garden- 
ing means much more than a knowledge of 
the preparation of the soil and of the raising 
of crops;it opens the way to supplementing 
artificiality by reality. 

Joliet, Ill., was the first city to attract 
national attention by providing at least four 
acres for every school in the city. Cleve- 
land, O., was one of the first to have a skil- 
ful supervisor whose whole work is the 
direction of school gardens. Miss Louise 
Klein Miller’s development of this work in 
every section of the city has given her an 
international reputation. Los Angeles, 
with advantage of climate that permits of 
planting on any day of the year and an 
almost uninterrupted harvest, has a fine 
demonstration of the profit to the home of 
the school garden. In one of the school 
gardens with upward of a thousand pupils, 
practically every child has something by 
way ofagardenat home. In some cases the 
child has to utilize tin cans and chalk boxes, 
but even then some results are noteworthy. 

In Boise, Ida., the purpose to serve the 
home is most aggressive. The country 
thereabout is largely interested in orchards, 
but success depends in large measure upon 
scientific pruning and spraying, and other 
specific attention to the trees. Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Meek was prompt in 
seizing the opportunity. He employed a 
State Agricultural College professor of 
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biology for the high school and installed the 
science and art of orchard culture. The 
students were soon equipped to guide and 
direct the scientific treatment of orchards. 

,County leadership in school gardening 
has been remarkably developed in the mid- 
dle west and in the south, and now state 
activity has become very general, and even 
national leadership is in sight. State 
Superintendent Henry B. Dewey, of Wash- 
ington, has made a campaign which will 
virtually require for grammar-school grad- 
uations, outside of the larger cities, at least 
one year of successful home gardening under 
skilful direction and the inspiration of the 
school. In Idaho, State Superintendent 
Grace M. Shepard is enlisting the schools in 
the skilful cultivation at home of the best 
varieties of crops from the standpoint of 
soil, climate, and market. 

State Superintendent L. R. Alderman, of 
Oregon, has had the public schools grapple 
with several home problems. One of these 
is poultry raising. Every year Oregon has 
imported tens of millions of eggs, and at the 
same time, three years out of four, has had 
the prize-winning hens of America. Last 
year Mr. Alderman had thousands of boys 
and girls keeping at least thirty hens each 
under scientific guidance. This year the 
return to the state from the egg product of 
these children is twice as great as the entire 
cost of agricultural teaching in the schools. 

The Iowa State Agricultural College, 
with Professor E. C. Bishop in charge of the 
work, has a card catalog of more than 
15,000 boys and girls in the state who are 
doing scientific gardening at-home in con- 
nection with the school. Every one of these 
boys report specifically on his work. The 
public is already familiar with the achieve- 
ment of Jerry Moore, of Winona, S.C.,a 
schoolboy, who raised 228.7 bushels of shelled 
corn on one acre of land. Several other boys 
came within a few bushels of his record. . 


Art in the Schoolroom 


The wealthy suburban town of Brookline, 
Mass., was one of the first to beautify 
schoolrooms with works of art, and has 
still the most expensive pictures and statu- 
ary. Richmond, Ind., was one of the first 
to organize the idea through a public 
school art league, which has not only made 
art galleries in school buildings, but has. 
definitely raised the standard of art in the 
homes and public places of the city. 





By.Lady Duff-Gordon (‘‘Lucile’’) 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
: It is evening in Paris,—every kind 


_ Of costume and color is seen, from 
the simplest lingerie frock, worn by a little 
English girl with her parents, in Paris prob- 
ably for the first time in her young life, to 
the gowns of the most gorgeous description; 
these latter barely hid by mantles or large 
enveloping scarfs, so that the glittering 
embroidery of tubes or diamonds peep out 
from underneath in a most alluring man- 
ner. Many of the women probably are 
going to some ball or private concert, for 
their dresses are so truly magnificent. They 
wear large hats, or tiny turbans with huge 
aigrettes, to be taken off when the enter- 
tainment is reached, and probably to be 
put on again later, when they are tired out 
with the round of balls. These same ladies, 
with a merry party still bent on profiting by 
the superb weather, may find their way at 
6 A.M. tothe Pré Catalan to drink glasses 
of warm milk straight from the cow. 

There is another class of diners who are 
not going to a ball, but who come out to the 
Bois, and after dinner go from restaurant to 
‘restaurant, listening to the subtle tzigane 
music. The dresses of these women are of 
the most fantastic description, and the 
styles and materials are so varied that it 
would be quite beyond me to describe all of 
them. However, I will tell you of two 
which stand out very distinctly, even in 
this crowd of bewildering shapes and forms. 

One is a dress of sapphire blue chiffon of 
every shade of blue that goes to make sap- 
phire. The wearer, a slim girl of milk and 
roses complexion and amber hair, seems to 
have taken yards of these different shades 
of blue chiffon and draped them around 
herself. Sapphire and diamond clasps seem 
to be the only reason for the dress—or, I 
should say, rather, the drapery. . The 


foundation must be of flesh pink, as the 
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A ‘New Coat 
and Skirt 
Suit 


Designed by 
Lucile 


Of a rich green faille 
with the tunic of the 
skirt draped at the 
side, and the coat fol- 
lowing the same line, 
both being caught up 
with a beautiful belt 
of dull silver brocade 
jinished with a heavy 
silver buckle. The 
coat has a collar of 
heavy silk embroid- 
ery, and a long tassel 
of silk and silver at 
the side. A row of 
small buttons of the 
material trim the coat. 
(No patterns are sold for this model) 


whole impression is that the sapphire chiffon 
is her only covering. It is astonishingly 
effective. She has on a large hat of silver 
tissue, edged with a slightly gathered black 
tulle frill that veils her eyes, which seem un- 
naturally large and black. (By the way, I 
may as well tell you here that this is the 
effect which these black tulle folds at the 
edge of a hat produce on eyes of any size.) 
Just sitting on the brim of her hat, over her 
right eye, without apparent rhyme or rea- 
son, is a giant scarlet strawberry with a 
diamond leaf. Around her shoulders is a 
wisp of black tulle, edged with chinchilla, 
and she is nursing a huge black tulle muff, 
also edged with chinchilla. 

With her is a dark, bright-eyed girl, 
almost as remarkably arrayed, though in 
quite a different manner. She has on the 
still favorite pannier gown. ‘The bodice 
and. pannier are of shimmering, rose-colored 
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for all the women dress so much alike now. Surely the 
fairy creature with the stately lady all in deep gray, 
over there,in the most secluded corner, and with, I 
should say, her two brothers, must be a very young 
girl, her frock is so simple and suitable to her age. 
It is of white embroidered tulle, with a straight plain 
skirt scalloped out over her feet and edged with 
palest bluesatin. Thereare little, quaint ornaments 
of the blue satin down the front, and a little gath- 

_ ered baby bodice and a huge blue sash tied under 
\ the left arm. She has a dainty little coat of 
\ pale satin and a wee, wee light lace cap, tied 
under her chin with blue ribbon, and a little 
bunch of roses at the side over her ear. 


laa a ae 
















Black Satin 
Evening Gown 


By Lucile 
The black satin 


skirt is grace- 
fully draped at 
one side, and the 
pointed train ts 
jinished with a 
long black silk 
tassel. A silver 
tissue lace 1s used 
for the bodice, the 
drapings of which 
are caught in the 
front with or- 
ange colored tis-_ 
sue ribbon 
(No patierns are 
sold for this model) 


taffeta, held up 
by a band of’ 
dark fur over a 
skirt of flimsy 
lace embroid- 
ered with tiny 
pink roses and silver tubes. 


“x 





Her hat is of 
the Bergére type, of lemon-coloréd straw 
with a wreath around it of tiny pink 
roses, and at the back a bow and float- 


ing ends of Saxe blue ribbon. She has 
adopted Fashion’s very latest momentary 
madness, and has powdered her hair white, 
which accords precisely with the style of 
her dress. 

These two girls, with their attendant 
cavaliers in the usual impeccable black, 
make a picture of arresting beauty, out 
there in the garden of the restaurant, with 
the lights shining on them and the back- 
ground of blue-black night. There is just a 
gleam of moonlight here and there, which 
only enhances the idea of dark, infinite 
space beyond and adds to the enchantment 
of the scene and the girls. It is quite the 









Afternoon 
Frock of 
Bottle Green Charmeuse 


From Lucile 


most becoming frame for any woman, be 
she young or old, and makes even plain 
women appear attractive. 

Among all these charmers it is very diffi- 
cult to pick out the young, unmarried girls, 
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The skirt is slightly caught up near the bot- 
tom. The bodice is draped in alow V, display- 
ing a vest of lace, and a garland of silk flowers 
nestles against the turned-back revers. The sash of 
the material is knotted at one side with long fringe 
on the end. (No patterns are sold for this model) 






Stunnin 2 Evening Gowns 





> ~ From Lucile 


spitronae 


On the left, standing, the dress is an emerald green with draped chiffon. The embroidery around the corsage 
is emeralds caught with a large cabuchon buckle. Standing beside her is a girl wearing a gown of two shades of 
smoke-colored chiffon over a flesh pink foundation. A wide band encircling the waist is gorgeously embroidered 
in green, gold and purple and studded with sapphires. Across her right shoulder is a wreath of flowers in different 
shades of blue, scarlet and white. Seated below her isa young girl gowned in a pale blue and white chiffon 
embroidered with tiny diamonds, diamond flowers and silver leaves. The waistband and corsage is trimmed 
with small diamonds and colored beads which is draped over a transparent underdress of very pale pink, embroid- 
ered with small rose and silver tubes. Sitting beside her 1s-another girl who has adopted the taffeta pannier cos- 
tume in a dark blue and mauve taffeta, faded orange flowers with green leaves distinguishing the pattern. Its lining 
of blue, vert de gris, turns over the feet. There is an indigo blue and gold embroidered high waist band. The top of 
the bodice is of indigo blue, embroidered with gold thread and tiny bluish-green sequins. The girl on the arm of 
the sofa is wearing a yellow chiffon frock, embroidered all over with tiny pink rosebuds on a trellis of silver tubes. 
It is draped-over a flesh pink underskirt, and there are several shades of very pale pink and green around the waist, 

with a corsage drapery of pale lemon chiffon. (No patterns are sold for these models) 


She is adorable, and seems to be having the 
time of her life. 

In the ballroom the dancers still wear 
‘short skirts, and if a train is worn it is 
generally quite a separate affair, so that it 
can be easily held up. All of the dresses 
are made of the flimsiest, coolest materials, 
and the lightest colors, with a great deal of 
glittering and silver tube embroidery. When 
all the wearers go home, tired out with 
' dancing and happiness (I hope), they will 


. 


find laid out for them the daintiest of 
night wear, and a boudoir wrap of soft 
gauze, encrusted with lace, in which to 
rest for a few minutes as they sip the. 
cold soup that has been left for them by 
a thoughtful maid. 


eyo 
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Simple 
Tailored 


Suits 









J | 
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No. 376.—Neat model in whipcord. The skirt has the new broad, tuck or 
lapover directly in the center of the front and the back, and is cut in four 
gores. The coat is severely plain, with a, mannish stitched collar of the 
material. Three black bone buttons at the waist line. English oval crowned 
sailor with osprey aigrette. 

No. 377.—Tweed suit with stitched four-inch band around the bottom of the 
five-gored skirt, and inverted plait in the back. The 36-inch coat boasts a 
double collar heavily stitched. Large self-covered buttons. Velour hat 
banded with sage green corded ribbon and an aigrette of overlapping loops of 
ribbon at the side. 

No. 378.—Serge suit with a half overskirt starting from the left front seam and 
running diagonally across the hip to the back, which has a triple plaiting ex- 
tending from the belt to the hem. The coat has the new fastening with velvet 
buttons, and strap cuff. Soft French felt hat with twin Georgette wings. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 531. 
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No. 379.—An unusual effect is produced in this suit of homespun by the 
triangles of the cloth. They draw in or take up the fullness below the waist 
line and below the-knees as if the material had been “nipped” up and then 
machine-stitched. Fine black felt hat with eight ostrich tips in the new dull 
yellow tone. 


No. 380.—The skirt is given the new style by the three deep plaits at either side | 


of the wide front and back box plait. The trimming on the coat in the form 
of an extended rever gives a unique effect. English hat of water-proof felt 
with square, soft crown and double-looped flat velvet bow. 

No. 381.—Trig- homespun suit. The six-gored skirt has narrow center front 
panel lapping on the sides, where it is trimmed with bound buttonholes and 
smoke pearl buttons. The same idea is reproduced on the coat. Wide- 
brimmed French felt hat trimmed with fancy feathers. 
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Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 531. 
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No. 382 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 
6-year sizes) — Empire frock 
with 2mbroidered panel and 
ruffles over the shoulder. Ribbon 
beli marks high waist. No. 
383 — (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6- 
year sizes) —China silk or mus- 
lin frock with smocked yoke and 
cuffs. No. 384 (Patterns in 4, 
6 and 8-year sizes) —Persian 
lawn dress with tiny yoke out- 
lined with wide frills which fin- 
ish the bottom of the skirt and 
the puffed sleeves. No. 
385 (Patterns in 2, 4 
and 6-year sizes) 
— Batiste gown with 
lace or embroidery trim- 
mings and tucked or 
blaited waist. No. 386 
(Patterns in 2,4 and 
6-year sizes) — Kate 
Greenaway frock with 
square embroidered col- 
lar to match the band 
on the skirt finished 
with ruffles. 
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390 391 "302 391 : 
Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 531. 


No. 387 (Patterns in 6, 8 and 
Io-year sizes)—One-piece gown 
with simulated tunic on the skirt. 
Lace or embroidered yoke but- 
toning on the shoulders. No. 
388 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year 
sizes). Plaited batiste dress 
with plaited bretelles and yoke. 
No. 3809 (Paiterns in 4, 6 and 
8-year sizes) — Coat with silk 
lacings on the left side. No. 
390 (Patiernsin 2, 4 and 6-year 
sizes) — Kate Greenaway coat 
with the boitom, the cuffs and the 
capes edged with fur, No. 391 
(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year 
sizes) — Cloth coat with plaits 
and a belt in the back and collar 
and cuffs of plaid material. 
No. 392 (Patterns in 2, 4 
and “6-year sizes)—Batiste dress 
embroidered in color to match 
the “high waisted belt of rib- 
bon. No. 393 (Patterns in 4, 
6 and 8-year sizes) — Boy's 
reefer. : 





































smocked suit with 

briar-stitched 

shoulder pieces. No. 
309 (Paiterns in.6 and 
8-year sizes)— Batiste 
dress with yoke and 
sleeves of lace or em- 
broidery. No. 400 (Pat- 
terns in 6, 8 and 10-year 
sizes)—Trig ulster for 
heavy cloth. No. 401 
(Patterns in 4, 6 and &- 
year sizes)—Cloth coat 
with quaintly shaped 
double collar and high 
belt. No. 402 (Patterns 
in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes) 
—Cloth coat with plaits 
at the side and revers 
and collar of a contrast- 
ing material. No. 403 
(Patierns in 2, 4 and 
6-year sizes) — Kate 
Greenaway coat with the 
bottom and deep collar 
and cuffs edged with fur. 


No. 304 (Patierns 
in 4, 6 and 8-year 
stzes\—Batiste or 
soft woolen gown 
with crochet butions 
and loops at the side. 
Low waist line 

marked with sash. 

No. 395 (Patterns 

in 4,6 and 8-year 

sizesy—Sitm ple 

high-watsted frock 

with embroidery 

on the skirt and 

kimono sleeves. No. 
306 (Patterns in 2, 
4 and 6-year sizes) 
—Plaited under- 
skirt with tunic of 
cloth or linen 
fastened with but- 
tons and loops. No. 
307 (Patterns in 
2, 4 and’ 6-year 
sizes) — Boy’s suit 
with low belt line, 
pocket and frill at the 
neck. No. 398 (Pat- 
terns in 2,4 and 6- 
year sizes)—English 


Designs by Misses 
Stickney and Rafter. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 531. 527 





Suggestions for Remodeling Old: Furs 


The high collar of a contrasting fur adds both comfort and a new touch to the coat of fur. 
The cutaway fronts are a new feature of the short fur coats. This model is made from Hudson 
seal with collar and muff of caracul. The long, flat pointed stoles are modish this season, and 

‘the muffs to match are fashioned on the pillow shape. The long fur coat will be more fashionable 


if it 1s cut to the three-quarter length with the rounded cutaway fronts. 
with a contrasting fur are seen on the newest coats. 
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The long revers outlined 





Odd Pieces of Fur Make Chic Neck Fixings 


Upper left: a neck piece in which fur and taffeta are cleverly combined, with a bow of the taffeta 
at the side. Lower left: scarf and muff of strips of fur—in this case ermine—with shirrings of 
chiffon. The ends are finished with the tails. Center: tippet, muff and turban for a litile girl. 
The muff and turban are of cloth matching the coat edged with strips of fur. A cluster of satin 
roses trim the muff, and a similar cluster, or the head of the animal, catches the tails used as trim- 
ming for the turban. The fastening for the neck piece is concealed by a head of the animal, from 
which depends a tail. Upper right: a strip of fur is combined with three tails and a lace or 
maline frill and jabot to make an attractive neck fixing. Lower right: the magpie combination 
is shown in the blending of black and white fur with a tail of either caught with a chiffon or satin 
rose, and a deep double frill of black and white maline. 
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New Touches 
LO 


Old Costumes 


By 


Carolyn Trowbridge 
Radnor-Lewis 


x HAT can I re- 
\) \) model?” is the 
first question 
the thoughtful woman asks 
when she begins to plan her 
“new wardrobe. As one by 
one the old garments are 
brought forth from their tis- 
sue-paper nests, they appear 
ii a new light. The suit or 
gown that looked so hope- 
lessly worn out when it was 
consigned to the cedar chest 
seems to be almost wearable. 
If the material has not begun 
to show the signs of wear ae 
and tear it will probably be 


No. 404.—Utility coat of tan chinchilla with 





405 406 


possible to add little new 
touches which will make the 
costume strictly up to date. 
A few plaits, the reshaping 
of a sleeve, or the addition 
of a collar or girdle, will 
work wonders for an old 
costume, often making it 
more attractive than when 
first worn. 


brown plush trimmings. ~Directoire collar and 
revers. The back of the skirt is joined to a deep 
yoke by a seam forming a notch. Belt in the back. 
No. 405.—Charmeuse gown with machine-plaited 
overskirt falling from a deep yoke. The waist is 
veiled with chiffon with revers of velvet, giving bolero 
effect. Vest of-the material or lace. No. 406.—The 
skirt has side plaits extending from the center back 
to the left side front, falling from a shallow hip yoke. 
The 32-inch coat with semi-belt and cutaway fronts 
has double Robespierre collar and vest. The back 
is in one piece and the front has a single dart. 


404 
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If the costume is becoming, reflects your 
personality, and is satisfactory in style and 
cut, I do not advise making changes. It is 
not always possible, however, to procure 
garments which are satisfactory in every 
detail, and slight changes may not only 
bring the suit or gown strictly up to date, 
but give it a distinction it has always 
lacked. 

Let us consider first the skirts. Little by 
little fullness has been creeping into the 
skirts until the skirt of two yards, or two 
yards and a quarter, around the bottom, has 
become the generally accepted style. For 
the severely tailored suit of a heavy material 
it is an excellent model, comfortable, prac- 
tical, and hygienic. The change, however, 
which the designers are sure to make is an 
improvement along this line and is well 
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adapted to the serges, whipcords, Bedford 
cords, homespuns, and tweeds which will be 
extensively. used for tailored costumes. 
This change promises to bring back plaits. 
There is a wide variety of plaits now shown. 
The most noticeable innovation is the skirt 
machine-plaited or accordion-plaited from 
waist to hem. Less startling are the plaits 
attached to a yoke, also the side plaits which 
flank either side of the front and back panel. 
It is a comparatively simple matter to inlet 
these plaits into the skirt of last season. 
The kick plaits at the bottom, whether in- 
troduced in the front or back panel, or at the 
sides, can likewise be easily adapted to an 
old skirt. 
' The draped skirt has not been found 
practical in the heavier cloth materials from 
which suits are fashioned, and its use is 


x 


i 
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409.—Silk or chiffon frock. 





therefore, very sensibly reserved for the soft, 
supple fabrics appropriated for afternoon 
and evening gowns. It requires consider- 
able skill to adjust a draped skirt gracefully, 
but when the draperies are kept low, near the 
bottom of the skirt, so that they do not in- 
terfere with the long line of the figure, they 
are delightful. The draped tunics, and even 
those simulated by stitching, offer an excel- 
lent solution to the problem of remodeling. 

The combination of several fabrics in one 
gown is another aid for the woman who 
wishes to make over some of her costumes. 
This combination has been applied to suits 
as well, and we see skirts of one material, 
say cloth, with jackets of another, per- 
haps velvet or satin. The long sleeve has 
been very generally adopted. It may 
may be set into an enlarged armsize, or 
joined to the caplike top—the last rem- 


No. 407.— Silk gown with narrow-stitched box 
plaits and apron overskirt in front. Waist plaited in 
same way and trimmed with collar and cuffs of fine 
white faille edged with lingerie. 
three-quarter cutaway coat with straight, seamless 
back, and kimono sleeves set into large armhole from 
extended shoulder. Long, narrow revers and square 
velvet collar attached to coat with stitching. 
Two machine plait- 
ings of equallength joined to a yoke for skirt. Corsage 
of the material, sleeves of the plaiting. Guimpe of net 
finished with Marie Stuart ruche and maline collar. 


nant of the kimono sleeve. 
A certain amount of fullness 
is allowed to creep into the 
upper part of the sleeve, but 
below the elbow it must fit 
closely the arm. Deep cuffs 
of lace, or even a contrasting 
silk, may be added to pro- 
cure these long sleeves, and 
the low shoulder line of the 
kimono top can be simu- 
lated with braid or cording. 
As space does not permit 
further explanations of the 
changes in the styles, addi- 
tional information will glad- 
ly be given if a letter, en- 
closing stamp, is addressed 
to Mrs. Carolyn Trowbridge 
Radnor-Lewis, Associate 
Editor, Goop HoUSEKEEP- 
ING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Good Housekeeping Pattern 
Book 


On September 25, 1912, 
our “Good Housekeeping 
Styles,”’ a book showing fall 
and winter styles, will be is- 
sued. This book will be sent 
upon receipt of ten cents to 
cover the postage. Address 


No. 408.—Covert 


No. 


Pattern Department, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 





How to Order Patterns 


We supply patterns for all the costumes shown. 
These patterns are furnished in the standard 
sizes (34, 30, 38, 40 inch bust measurement and 
23, 25, 27, 29 inch waist measurement) as follows: 

Complete costume patterns, 25 cents 
each, postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket 
patterns, 15 cents each, postpaid. All 
children’s costumes 15 cents each. 

All standard size patterns previously pub- 
lished can now be had at these prices. We 
also supply patterns cut to your own measure- 
ments for all costumes shown. (Measurement 
blanks will be sent upon request.) The prices 
of these patterns are as follows: 

Complete costume patterns, $3.00 each, 
postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket pat- 
terns, $1.50 each, postpaid. 

Please order all patterns by number. 
remittance with order. 


Pattern Department 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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No. 410.—This coat and skirt re- 
quire: 5 yards of Danish cloth at 


DSCk axedrrmprhe Beis Pe eee» $1.25 
3 yards of canton flannel for 

interlining for coat ....... 30 
2 yards of silkolene for lining 

T2560 ~. teaser eee | .25 
Thread, hooks and eyes ..... 15 


Button molds for trimming the ; 
coat and skirt 5 
Canvas for collar and cuffs. eee ar 


2.15 


412 


The skirt is cut in five gores with strap orna- 
mented with silkolene covered molds, which are 
also used to trim the coat. 


No. 411.—Blouse to wear with the suit: 





3 yards of silk mull at 15c........ 45 

I spool of mercerized cotton for 
Prench ROS: 5. os tescceas nies, sie .05 
Thread, hooks and eyes.......... .05 
$ .55 


The blouse has a tucked yoke and collar outlined 
with a band of French knots. The sleeve has the 
long kimono shoulder with the slightly full sleeve 
gathered into a deep cuff, ornamented with 
French knots. 


No. 412.—House gown of cotton cloth: 
6 yards of colton cloth at 5 c.ayard.. $ .30 
Thread, hooks and.eyes.......... .00 
Darning cotton for eyelets .05 


$ .44 


The dress is ornamented with eyelets embroidered 
in darning cotton, forming a conventional de- 
sign; scalloped effect given by pipings of mate- 
rial stitched to the skirt 
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No. 413.—Gown of black and white’ checked 
cloth: 


4 yards of 36-in. material at 20c. a 





YOO ove vsnas aeuatalele sous taampbabegeehe 1.16 

I spool of mercerized cotton for 
HOSSSHUGHL 6055 dine in bie Sa os 
Thread, hooks and eyes.......... -05 
$1.26 


The collar, front bands, belt and side bands on 
the skirt are trimmed by crossing with black 
thread the alternate while squares of the 
alternate white lines. 


No. 414.—Party dress of white net, which when 
washed looks like grenadine. 





5 yards of white net at 8c.ayard.... $ .40 
3 spools of mercerized colton...... Te 
Thread, hooks and eyes.......... -05 

$ .60 


The skirt is trimmed with two ruffles of the net 
headed with a band decorated on either side by 
four rows of darning cotton embroidery. Three 
bands of this trimming enhance the waist, a 
band forms the yoke, and finishes the bottom 
and inside seam of the sleeves. Sash of net with 
embroidered ends, 


A special price of 10 cents each has been made for these patterns 
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Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 53I. 


The Girl Versus the 
High School 


When Girl Meets Greek—Culture and Coffins 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


LE Mustrated by H. Richard Boehm 


Dr. Hutchinson feels very strongly indeed on the subject of the overworking of girls of the high 
school age—as the reader will decide before getting far into this intense and convincing paper. 


HE burning problem a the season 
and the day is, ‘How can our girls 
survive the high school?” The 

question has been asked by-anxious mothers 
and thoughtful fathers for decades past, 
with but little. appreciable -progress toward 
an answer. The time has come to reverse 
the question, and ask ‘‘How long can the 
high school survive the girl and her demands 
for health and happiness?” Put this way 
we ought to get an answer to the question 
in about six weeks. 

Hitherto, we have been working at the 
problem wrong end to. We have been 
regarding culture as a fixed and immutable 
law, a divine ordinance handed down from 
some collegiate Mount Sinai to which the 
girl must conform at her peril, even at the 
risk of a life of invalidism, or an early 
death. Our daughters simply must have 
an education, must graduate, whether they 
win .a diploma or an epitaph; whether their 
degrees are engrossed upon creamy parch- 
ment and tied with a blue ribbon, or carved 
upon snowy marble and set up in the 
cemetery. 

The new education demands a complete 
volte face. Its principal aim and most 
jealous care is the healthy, happy growth 
of the child, with just enough instruction 
to meet her awakening curiosity in each 
successive year. Whatever program, what- 
ever hours of study are necessary to ac- 
complish this result will be retained, every- 
thing else will be ruthlessly lopped off and 
discarded. Its question is not, ‘How 
many hours of study a day can I get out 
of this boy, how much confinement in the 
schoolroom and hours of home study will 
this girl’s health stand without actually 
breaking down?” But it is, “With how 
few hours of study, with how little con- 


finement indoors can this Bova us girl’s, 
body and mind together be kept growing 
and expanding, wholesomely, naturally, 
vigorously, which means, happily?” 

What is nature trying to do for the girl 
between thirteen and sixteen, that shy, 
bewitching, irresistible age? 


“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet 
Womanhood and childhood fleet?” 


Answer this and then let us see how the 
high school can assist and promote this 
development. 

The first thing that strikes us, and strikes 
us between the eyes, as the French say, 
the moment that we face it squarely, is 
that these few years are literally a trans- 
formation scene. Not merely a period, 
but the period of most rapid and epoch- 
making growth in the whole of her life. 

During these three or four momentous 
years the young girl literally embodies the 
future of the race, holds in her slender 
fingers,- as it were, the destinies of the 
nation. She is adjusting and preparing 
herself, charging her vital batteries, not 
merely for the next thirty years of her own 
life, but for her children and her children’s 
children. Is it necessary to provide her 
with any other task to occupy her time? 
Shouldn’t she, in the name of common 
sense and decency and good judgment, be 
allowed to devote the bulk of her time and 
her energies just to the business of growing 
up, of developing into that most beautiful, 
most adorable, most irresistible creature 
on earth, the only real goddess that ever 
walked, all others being mere imitations or 
symbols of her, a fresh, wholesome, happy 
girl? 

Just a girl! The astral body of the race, 
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the divine made manifest in the flesh, the 
lovely, living promise of the future, the 
star of humanity’s hope, the embodiment of 
all that is bright and beautiful and cheering 
in our horoscope. What we make of her, 
what we permit her to become, will her chil- 
dren and her great-great-grandchildren be. 

What has this joyous, red-blooded, 
dancing, fun-loving, .sun-loving creature to 
do with brick walls and the stuffy air of 
schoolrooms and prim, little, angular desks 
set in rigid rows, and lessons to match? 
With four years of confinement at hard labor 
as exhausting and as profitless as the tread- 
mill and without even the advantage of 
developing the leg muscles? Surely her 
place is with the birds and the squirrels, 
the flowers and the butterflies, roaming 
the woods and making friends with the 
other beautiful, shy, wild things. 

Does anyone doubt what the result of such 
an education as this for these three critical 
years would be, supplemented by the 
watchful care of the mother, the wise 
counsel and delighted companionship of her 
father, and the good comradeship of her 
brothers and other girls’ brothers? 

The chief duty of girlhood is, as Ruskin, 
who was anything but a modern or a 
materialist, phrased it: “to sing and to 
dance and to dress beautifully.” _How does 
the high school help them in_ this~ their 
. mission? That wonderful clear eye for the 
real heart of things which we call Greek, 
expressed the same truth twenty centur- 
ies ago in the famous words of Plato’s 
Republic: “Now education, Aristodorus, 
should consist of two chief branches, music 
and gymnastics; mathematics and literature 
being, of course, branches of music.” 
They are not taught in that spirit today, 
but why shouldn’t they be? The only 
thing to prevent it is the walls that we 
ourselves have builded, the barriers we 
ourselves have erected, the chains that we 
have riveted on our wrists and the blinkers 
with which we have decorated our own. 
ears. 


The Ideal Girls’ School 


Suppose we try to make the school for 
these critical years of the girl’s life—yes, 
and for all other years—as much like a big, 
busy, happy home as possible, with spacious 
parlors and sunny morning rooms; with 
quict, breezy alcoves for writing and study; 
with a piazza dining room, and one of the 
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finest rooms in the -house for that most 
important of all laboratories, the kitchen, 
spotless with white enamel and shining 
with glittering silver and nickel and bur- 
nishedcopper. One floor could be givenover 
to-a softly lighted, high vaulted library, 
whose cool, restful air would be fragrant 
with the odor of leather and new bindings 
and the pungent aroma of.fresh printer’s 
ink. Another floor would be all windows 
like a model factory and stocked with 
many kinds of pets and other living things, 
canaries and pigeons and squirrels and 
fishes, and plants and flowers in tubs and 
pots and boxes, with cotes for pigeons and 
hives for bees and incubators in which 
could be hatched chickens as well as “ bugs.” 
On another floor a wide-windowed sewing 
room in which the dresses and gowns, the 
ribbons and laces, the hats and_ bonnets, 
and, with the codperation of .the boys’ 
classes, the shoes. and slippers of the school 
family could be designed and sketched and 
planned out, and made. The top floor 
naturally would be built:like a great 
atélier. Two-thirds of it would be for 
drawing, painting, modeling, and laying 
out gardens and designing bungalows and 
cottages, houses and hcspitals. The other 
third at the rear, and well isolated from 
the rest of the building with deadened 
walls so as to avoid unnecessary suffer- 
ing to innocent noncombatants, would be 
the music room, where pianos and violins 
could be tortured to the heart’s de- 
light, without butchering an_ inoffen- 
sive community to make a Wagnerian 
holiday. 

Does this sound like a dream? A great, 
eleven-story, million-dollar, skyscraper 
“Girls’ High” is being constructed on 
approximately these lines in the very heart 
of New York City, with !an arcaded en- 
trance hall and reception rooms worthy 
of a ducal palace. The place of honor 
in the entrance hall is taken by a great, 
handsome table, which will be perpetually 
occupied by successive groups of girls, 
sewing and embroidering and_ reading, 
“to give a homelike air to the building,” 
as the pioneer principal explains. 

The average high school building which 
has a reasonable amount of grounds about 
it can be perfectly well turned into such a 
plant as this, if we only make up our minds 
that we want it done. Carrying the 
scheme to perfection requires at least two 
acres of ground, preferably five, for school 
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gardens, manual training shops and sheds, 
a swimming pool, playgrounds for basket- 
ball and rounders, drill grounds, and open- 
air dancing greens. This again is no mere 
rosy vision, but the hard-headed, actual 
demand of practical educators. The mini- 
mum grounds for new schoolhouses have 
for three years been laid down by the Chi- 
cago School Board, at two acres and six acres 
are recommended where possible. 

The magnificently planned and almost 
ideal school system of the towns of Bluffton 
and Gary, Indiana, built its first school 
with two acres, its second with seven, and 
its third with eleven acres, and uses every 
foot of them for educational purposes. This 
Gary model system, in my opinion one of 
the finest triumphs of American intelligence 
and highest indications of pure democracy, 
was solely the work of a representative 
Middle Western community when it con- 
tained only about 3,500 souls, but which had 
the intelligence to call an educational gen- 
ius, Professor William Wirt, to the helm, give 
him a free hand and support him loyally. 
The great, grasping corporation, whose presi- 
dent’s name the little town most unfortu- 
nately bears, has had nothing whatever to 
do with this splendid achievement except, 
with characteristic greed, to sell it land for 
its school grounds at nine thousand dollars 
per acre. 

But even where such out-of-door facilities 
are out of the question, very fair working 
substitutes can be obtained if only the wit 
and the will are put to work on the problem. 
In our larger cities parks and botanical 
gardens, zoos, docks, union railroad stations, 
theaters, concert halls, moving picture shows 
must be pressed into the service. In 
smaller towns vacant lots, and even blocks 
within a few minutes’ walk of the school 
can be secured, home gardens can be 
utilized for individual classes, local shops, 
and factories, and industries can be induced 
to codperate; and there is always the price- 
less resource of the open country, the 
fields, the woods, the farms, the lake, or 
the seashore within easy distance. 

Having secured our plant, how shall we 
utilize it for its new purpose of building 
up and improving the health of the growing 
girl, instead of interfering with it? First 
of all, no life can flourish in the dark, and 
very few kinds can flourish under a roof or 
within four walls. So the first principle 
of the new curriculum must be that at 
least four, and preferably six, of the 


or another in the open air. 


the High School 


available ten hours of the young girl’s 
working day shall be spent on some pretext 
It is simply 
astonishing how many subjects even of our 
present classic curriculum can be taught 
in the open air when once you have made 
up your mind that you “have to.” The 
adoption of this general principle would 
vastly improve the hygienic conduct and 
conditions of the girl’s home life. 

Indeed, it must be remembered, and 
constantly borne in mind, that the silly, 
artificial barriers and prejudices which the 
rational education has to fight are not 
merely those of the schools, but of society 
and of the home. The school is only 
one manifestation of the crushing strait- 
jacket of forms and ceremonies into which 
at this age the young girl is being strapped 
down for life, of the stifling net of fine 
{adyism and frippery and propriety which is 
being thrown over her head. Does she 
want to run, romp, play, shout and sing 
from pure joy of being alive, even oa the one 
morning of the week which the school 
program leaves her free, she is promptly 
jerked back and sat upon by a watchful 
mother, sister, or aunt, and told in acidulous 
tones that she is getting too big for such 
childishness. 


Danger in Half-Truths 


Should she ask for an explanation noth- 
ing real or important is told her. Only 
dark whispers and mysterious warnings and 
disquieting insinuations. A veil of ignor- 
ance, the inheritance of the guilty con- 
sciences of twenty generations past, is care- 
fully drawn with scrupulous care over all 
the actual facts of the situation. The 
frankest possible statement of the clean, 
plain truth about the relations of the sexes 
and their results, both physiological and 
pathological, would not be half so shock- 
ing or repulsive, and would be infinitely 
more useful as a’ guide to future conduct 
than the coarse insinuations, the whispered 
half-truths, the vague and mysterious 
warnings of disaster poured into the young 
girl’s ear all for the highly intelligent pur- 
pose of preserving her from the evil of the 
world without telling her a single intelligible 
thing about it. ‘ 

The original purpose of this ostrich-like 
attitude was of course to keep her innocent, 
that is absolutely innocent, so that she 
could be sold in marriage to any roué who 
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had the price. Surely we have outgrown 
this, but the attitude persists. 

A little inside information upon some 
of these subjects for the high school girl 


would have a most astonishing and revolu-’ 


tionary effect upon standards of social 
morality, particularly the ‘double stand- 
ard,” -within,a very few decades. 

Ladylikeness and scholarship are the 
two greatest curses that the young girl 
has to fight; the two dragons that do their 
best to devour her freshness and her health. 

In the vernacular, it is a “‘pretty safe bet”’ 
that anything which is demanded of a girl 
in the name of ladylike behavior is bad 
for her health. The statement, alas! is 
almost an axiom; but if any illustration 
be needed, just consider the corset, the 
crippling long skirt, the high-heeled shoe, 
the long hours of torture at the piano, 
the habit of putting on a complexion from 
the outside instead of from the inside, and 
of dressing literally ‘‘within an inch of her 
life.’ We may simply make up our minds 
that, as dear old Uncle Toby said of the 
law,’ ‘Fashion is an ass!’’ Whenever one 
of her edicts stands in our way, smash it on 
general principles and inquire about the 
right or wrong of it afterward, and you 
will make very few mistakes. 

As the first and fundamental require- 
ment of this new high school course,.every 
girl on entering would be given a most 
thorough and careful physical examination. 
All of her powers, muscular, respiratory, 
cardiac and nervous would be tested and 
measured by the school physician or other 
competent expert, in the presence of a nurse 
and whenever possible, of the mother, so 
that the latter may have the exact facts of 
the situation demonstrated to her and be 
prepared to intelligently codperate in the 
plan of health-building. This examination 
should be artistic and gymnastic, as well as 
merely medical and hygienic, and should 
include full and careful measurements of 
height, weight, proportions, symmetry and 
outline, with a view to building up and 
promoting not merely health and efficiency, 
but beauty, grace, and comfort as well. 

Fortunately it is hardly necessary today 
to explain why this should be insisted 
upon, no matter how Mrs. Grundy may 
shriek or the sewing circle talk; but if 
there were no other reason for it, two 
painful, practical facts of experience alone 
would justify it. One of them is that 
this is not only the period of.most rapid 
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‘growth and development in the girl’s, 


and for that matter in the boy’s, life, but 
it is also, and in consequence, a period 
when her margin of reserve force is so: 
narrow that a comparatively slight over-— 
strain or overconfinement will prove the 
last straw that breaks the camel’s back. 

If there should be any constitutional lack 
of vigor, any latent tendency to tuber- 
culosis, any family strain of nervous in- 
stability or danger of mental unbalance, 
any crankiness of temper or gloominess 
of disposition, this is the period when it 
is most likely to come to the surface. 

We are becoming painfully aware of 
this fact from our more recent studies in 
tuberculosis. While they confirm us in 
the cheering conviction that the disease 
is not inherited and that hereditary in- 
fluences play a far less prominent part 
than direct infection, yet we are inclining | 
to the belief that this direct infection often 
occurs within the first ten or twelve years 
of life. It may be temporarily recovered 
from and lie dormant in the lymphatic 
glands, or other resting places in the body, 
to break out and infect the entire system, 
with fatal effect whenever unusually heavy 
physical or mental strains are encountered 
or the general vigor and resisting power 
are depressed below par. Eternal vigilance 
is literally the price of freedom from tuber- 
culosis. 

This explains the long familiar and 
pathetically distressing fact that the 
heaviest harvest of this great servant of 
the Grim Reaper falls between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-five, and the first warnings 
of its insidious approach are usually given 
in girls between twelve and sixteen and in 
boys between fourteen and twenty. The 
silver lining of this cloud consists in the 
fact that at least half, if not two-thirds 
of these cases of “early decline’’ could be 
recognized by a careful examination of 
the chest from two to feur years before 
they excite alarm in either the victim or 
her family, and that if discovered at this 
age, with all the upward forces of nature 
fighting on our side, at least two-thirds 
of them could be permanently arrested and 
practically cured. 

Inexorable insistence upon a rigid physical 
examination of every student entering the 
high school would literally save tens of 
thousands of lives every year from tuber- 
culosis alone, and would be worth from this 
point of view a million times its cost in 
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money and in shocks to propriety and ° 


prejudice. 
Brooding, Temper, Egoism, Etcetera 


The other great vital consideration is 
that this is the period in both the boy and 
the girl when both body and mind are, 
so to speak, taking their final form for 
life, fixing their permanent habits and 
assuming their final proportions. If there 
be a tendency to morbid brooding, to 
irritability of temper, to melancholy, to 
undue egoism, and anti-social traits general- 
ly, this is the time when it will most clearly 
manifest itself, and also the time when it 
may be most effectually guarded against, 
cured, or isolated as the case may be. 

Broad-minded experts in mental dis- 
orders are now coming forward with the 
bold and cheering declaration that it is 
possible to prevent almost as large a share 
of insanity as of tuberculosis. Particularly 
of those milder forms of mental and tem- 
peramental instability such as “extreme 
nervousness,” “‘sensitiveness,’’ hysterical 
excitability and other varieties of ‘“cranki- 
ness,” which, though we may waive them 
aside with a smile as merely ‘pretty 
Fannie’s way,” or “‘little peculiarities of 
temperament,” probably do more in sober 
fact to break up families and ruin the 
peace of homes and add to the sum of 
human suffering than any single vice or 
crime that can be mentioned. And I am 
speaking of both sexes here, for the worst 
cases, not merely of megalomania, but 
actually of hysteria as we see them in the 
consulting room, are in men. 

The same is true of the progressive and 
dangerous forms of defects of eyesight 
and of hearing. It is just at this period 
that the, in most cases comparatively 
harmless, though most inconvenient and 
troublesome disease, myopia, or  short- 
sight, begins. If neglected, and especially 
if aggravated by too much use of the eyes 
at short range for reading, writing and 
fancy work, it takes on the so-called pro- 
gressive or malignant form which may 
almost destroy the vision of one or both 
eyes or even rupture the retina or peel it 
off from the inside of the globe. 

This is the age at which, through neglect 
of eye strain and overwork at the desk or 
table, the foundations may be laid for 
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chronic neuralgia, for life-long recurrent 
headaches, for weak backs, and for flat- 
foot. Carry a young girl triumphantly 
and safely through this period of Sturm 
und Drang and you have done more to 
insure her permanent good health and 
freedom from pain and disability all — 
through life, than you could by ten times 
as much care-and training at any other 
period of her existence. 


Girl is a Self-Registering Barometer 


Once secure in the knowledge: that all 
structural defects and inherited peculiari- 
ties have been discovered and put in the 
way of remedy, there is no great difficulty 
in watching for and detecting the signals 
of commencing danger. In fact the girl 
herself is a self-registering barometer and 
thermometer combined, and her signals are 
as unmistakable as a fire-alarm to the 
watchful and affectionate eye of her family 
circle. She ought to be one of the hap- 
piest, most vivacious, irresponsible crea- 
tures on God’s green earth, enjoying every- 
thing, interested in everything, ready for 
any kind of task or frolic. 

The moment that she begins to be de- 
pressed, afraid to assume responsibilities, 
jacking in the boundless confidence of 
youth, and above all if she shows any signs 
of that most morbid symptom in the case- 
book, conscientiousness, there is some- 
thing wrong in ‘her program and scheme 
of life. 

A healthy young girl ought never to be 
allowed to become so tired that she recog- 
nizes the fact herself. She ought not to 
know the name of fatigue. Any course of 
training which introduces her to that 
sensation is in error and should be corrected 
at once. 

Any course of study which does not 
promote a vigorous, yes, a ravenous ap- 
petite in a growing girl is a mistake and 
is doing her more harm than good. If you 
can keep alive in her a good, wholesome 
hunger for all kinds of rich, solid, nutritious 
food, you will keep her alive long enough 
to inoculate her with a taste for literature 
and the Higher Things later at your leisure. 
Between an appetite for roast beef medium 
and a taste for literature, or an ear for 
music, commend to me the former ten 
times Over. 
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Progress and Regress Under the Food Law 


A Review of the Status of Food and Drug Laws and Their Enforcement 
—Taking Account of Stock 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


Dr. Wiley is, we believe, genuinely impartial in this notable survey of the Pure 
y 1S, »§ y P ) 


Food situation. 


Where criticism is deserved, he bestows it, as no other person 


is competent to do, and likewise he is candid in his praise of honest service. 


HE bitter opposition which was 
made to the enactment of the na- 
tional pure food law (known as the 


Food and Drugs Act of 1906) rendered 
it necessary, in the view of the men in 


charge of the measure, to make certain com- ° 


promises with opposing interests. It is 
easy to see that all such compromises must 
of necessity be contrary to the welfare of the 
public and in the interest of the manufac- 
turer. The fundamental principles of the 
national law, however, are based on truth 
and justice. 

Unfortunately, a number of provisos were 
introduced in’ the bill whereby offenders 
against the fundamental principles thereof 
might escape punishment. Congressman 
William P. Hepburn, who was chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce of the House of Representatives, 
which framed the present law, in the final 
meeting of the committee that put the fin- 
ishing touches upon the bill before it was 
presented to the House, fully comprehended 
the dangerous character of these provisos. 
I remember distinctly the occasion, having 
been invited by the committee to sit with 
it and advise with the members during 
their final executive session. After several 
of these unfortunate provisos had been 
adopted by the committee, Mr. Hepburn 
rose from his seat at the head of the table, 
walked two or three times back and forth on 
the floor, and then uttered the following 
prophetic words: 

“You gentlemen sit here, presumably to 
frame a law to protect. the American people 
against the dangers of misbranded and adul- 
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terated foods and drugs, and then you add 
a lot of dastardly provisos to the measure 
whereby the rascals may escape punish- 
ment.” 

Having been intimately associated with 
the committee in the deliberations, I am 
compelled to say that the motives of the 
members, which led them to adopt these 
provisos, were beyond criticism. They real- 
ized that it would be impossible to secure 
favorable action on a measure which was as 
drastic as the evils of the traffic in foods and 
drugs required. What they hoped to do 
was to secure a measure which would so 
commend itself to the public that the weak 
points embodied therein would be gradually 
corrected by amendment. 

I cannot here go into detail respecting 
these provisos, which have rendered the 
law to a large extent valueless. I will 
mention, however, one of them; namely, 
that proviso which permits a manufacturer 
to put out a food under a distinctive name 
and frees him from all the provisions of the 
act provided there is printed on the label 
the name of the place where the food is 
manufactured, and provided further that 
this article of food, under its own distinctive 
name, contains no added injurious sub- 
stances. 

It is evident, from a cursory examination 
of this proviso, that the printing of the name 
of the place where the food was manufac- 
tured was simply dust to be thrown in the 
eyes of the public. The printing of the 
name of the place of manufacture could not 
possibly have any influence in making the 
food product wholesome or free from ob- 
jection. 

The proviso was about as bad as could 
be, but it was made worse by the construc- 
tion of the law placed on it by one of the 
federal judges, who, doubtless acting under 
the convictions of a careful study of the 


provisions of the act, came to the conclusion - 


that any formula for a food product sold 
under a distinctive name, which was used at 
the time the product was first made, could 
not include any added product, but only the 
original products. It followed, therefore, 
that if such a food product contained an 
injurious substance originally used in the 
formula, it could not be proceeded against 
under the law. ° 

Again, the phrase “distinctive name” has 
been so construed by the courts that the 
name of the manufacturer himself, prefixed 
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to a food, has been construed asa distinctive 
name, or even the name of the country in 
which the food is made. For instance, it 
was held by the attorney general that the 
phrase “Canadian Club Whiskey” was a 
distinctive name, and hence, no matter what 
this drink contained, if the place of its man- 
ufacture was placed upon the label, it could - 
not be proceeded against under the law. 
Coca-Cola has profited by the same inter- 
pretation. 

It would be unfortunate if, in the quest 
for uniformity, the states should introduce 
in their laws a proviso of the kind men- 
tioned above. I hardly need record any of 
the less important defects of the national 
law so long as this glaring defect remains, 
robbing the law of its strength and virility 
and permitting the most reprehensible prac- 
tices under the guise of legal protection. 


Fraudulent Claims to Curative Powers Per- 
mitted by the Supreme Court 


In a great majority of cases, where rulings _ 
have been made on the character of the law 
by the courts, they have been to strengthen 
it and uphold it. In a very few instances 
the courts, in their wisdom, have construed 
the law in a manner to weaken its provisions 
greatly. Imstances of such construction 
have been cited (in regard to the “distinc- 
tive name” and an ‘‘added ingredient’’). 

The most staggering blow which has been 
dealt to the law, however, was given by the 
Supreme Court in the celebrated Johnson 
Cancer Cure case. The Supreme Court 
ruled that the phraseology of the law, which 
forbade the use of any misleading state- 
ment, design, or device, concerning an 
article of food or drugs or the ingredients 
thereof, applied solely to the constitution of 
the article and not to its qualities. In other 
words, a manufacturer of a patent medicine 
may place on the label outrageously false 
claims as to curative properties, provided 
no misstatement is made concerning the in- 
gredients of the medicine. 

This ruling of the Supreme Court prac- 
tically paralyzed all operations of the law 
in regard to so-called proprietary, patent, 
or quack remedies. 

Practically every one of these remedies 
is of secret composition, and hence no mis- 
statements are made respecting their com- 
position. Above all things, the makers and 
vendors of these nostrums desire to keep 
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their constitution a secret. They well 
know that if the people understood their 
nature, they would realize that they had no 
virtues and were powerless to effect the 
cures which are claimed. 

Many convictions have been obtained 
in the courts for false and misleading 
statements ‘respecting the virtues of these 
medicines. The Supreme Court decision 
rendered it necessary to dismiss fully nine- 
tenths of the cases which were still pending 
against drugs for misbranding. The Presi- 
dent of the United States promptly sent a 
message to Congress asking that legislation 
be enacted specifically forbidding false state- 
ments respecting the virtues of these rem- 
edies. The misery, suffering, and death 
which ensue as a result of these false state- 
ments is something almost incredible. In 
addition to this, hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are taken from the people directly, 
by inducing them to believe in the false and 
impossible claims made by the makers and 
vendors of such medicines. 

Cancer, consumption, and_ epilepsy 
“cures,’”’ and drug habit “cures,” are found 
in the van of these impostors against which 


yeoman’s service was done prior to this deci-_ 


sion of the Supreme Court, especially in co- 
operation with the Post Office Department, 
by which the use of the mails was denied 
the manufacturers under a fraud order. 
The campaign of education that naturally 
accompanies even the attempted enforce- 


ment of such a law constitutes one of 
its most valuable assets, as regards the 
public. 

Flagrant examples of these “cures” which 
are thus turned loose to deceive and injure 
the public are alleged diphtheria cures and 
preventives, the more iniquitous since we 
now have an antitoxin that really performs 
this great service. Among these are Ham- 
lin’s Wizard Oil, Vapo-Cresoline, Gar-Gol, 
Humbug Oil, and many others. There 
are likewise remedies for drug addictions, 
themselves containing morphin, such as 
Habitina; Smith’s Glyco-Heroin for the 
treatment of asthma, pneumonia, whooping- 
cough and kindred affections, containing a 
dangerous drug more active than morphin, 
which fact is unknown to the laity and there-. 
fore its declaration on the label is no pro- 
tection. There are kidney and liver “cures,” 
worse than useless, such as Kilmer’s Swamp- 
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Kidney and Liver Remedy, and a score of 
others. Particularly vicious are the catarrh 
and asthma “cures” containing cocain, such 
as Tucker’s Asthma Specific, and Prof. Dr. 
Einhorn’s Asthma Spray, Dr. Birney’s Ca- 
tarrh Powder, Dr. Lepper’s Microtine, and 
Ascato, the last named containing opium 
and arsenic. There are epilepsy “cures” 
which consist essentially of bromids, such as 
Dr. Lindley’s Epilepsy Remedy, and Dr. 
May’s Epilepticide; consumption “cures” 
or preventives, such as Nature’s Creation, 


Wherein the Pure Food Law Fails 


Unfortunate compromises with the “interests” were deemed necessary by its framers 
“ Distinctive ” names of food products, permitted by the law, afford excuses for frauds 
False claims to curative properties of drugs are permitted by court decision 

Bad provisions of the law tend to become vested interests 

The law’s tendency is to favor the manufacturer rather than the consumer 

Chemical preservatives have been admitted by decree of the Remsen Board 
Important prosecutions in the courts drag interminably 


Pure Food Law’s Great Service 


Labels have become, for the most part, honest—a great advance 

Sanitary conditions of manufacture have been much improved 

Many manufacturers have voluntarily abandoned the use of chemical preservatives 

Cold-storage conditions have been largely improved 

Three thousand cases of adulteration and misbranding have been prosecuted 

The United States District Court of Indiana, and about half of the state food com- 
missioners, have ruled against the use of benzoate of soda 

The moral effect of the law has been very great 
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Victor Lung Syrup, Shiloh’s Cure, etc. 
And, finally, the cancer “cures,” the most 
fatuous and cruel of all in some ways, with 
their false promises of ‘positive, perma- 
nent and painless cure,’ as in the case of 
Radio-Sulpho, and Cancerine, advertised 
as “‘a specific cure for cancer in all its 
forms.” 

These are merely illustrative of the horde 
of impostors which cannot be touched by the 
law when there is no misstatement on the 
bottle regarding the ingredients. 

It is surprising how firmly set a bad pro- 
vision of a law becomes, and with what 
unanimity those who are to benefit by a 
defect in the law flock to the capital of the 
nation and capitals of the states to prevent 
a betterment. The wrong principle of the 
law has the right-of-way if it is already 
established. It is, therefore, far more 
difficult to remove an objectionable feature 
from a law than it is to prevent its getting 
in in the first place. Those who profit by 
the fault look upon it as a vested interest. 
It is far more difficult to get a tenant out of 
a house than to prevent one from coming in. 
‘The owner of the property may refuse the 
applicant; he can eject the tenant only by 
due process of law. 

The fact that this message of the Presi- 
dent has now been before Congress for 
more than a year and that no action what- 
ever has yet been taken by Congress, look- 
ing to the remedy of this fault in the law, 
shows how powerful are the vested interests 
in holding onto that which makes for their 
good, no matter how injurious it may be to 
the people at large. Mr. Richardson of 
Alabama, who as chairman of the sub- 
committee considering the matter has 
earnestly endeavored to secure speedy and 
favorable action, has been met on every hand 
by interested manufacturers and vendors 
of patent medicines, beverages, and foods 
containing added substances of a deleterious 
character, and makers and vendors of sac- 
charin and other drugs, protesting against 
any legislation whatever which would 
remedy the fault in the law pointed out by 
the Supreme Court. 

One of the most extensive manufacturers 
of drugs in this country was represented 
before Mr. Richardson’s committee by able 
counsel who opposed any legislation what- 
ever along this line. It was brought out 
before the committee that this firm was en- 
‘gaged extensively in making the nostrums 
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which quacks were selling at enormous 
profits to the sick who “grasp at straws” 
in their dire need of relief and who often be- 
lieve that under the guaranty they are 
being protected by the law. Thus merce- 
nary interests have, up to this time, been 
sufficiently powerful to prevent the enact- 
ment of remedial legislation against these 
insidious and far-reaching dangers.* 

While the national law is far from being 
perfect, as has already been pointed out, its 
chief weakness has been found in the char- 
acter of its enforcement. From the begin- 
ning, almost, the tendency was developed 
among those high in authority to construe 
the law in such a way as to favor the manu- 
facturers and to leave the people without 
protection. The fundamental principle of 
the law seemed to be entirely forgotten. 

Manufacturers who were engaged in 
practices which were plainly illegal under 
the provisions of the act, were extremely 
anxious to avoid defending themselves in 
the courts. It seems strange that anyone 
engaged in legitimate business should fear 
the courts, and the fact that these people 
were afraid engendered a strong suspicion 
that their business practices were not legit- 
imate. Further than that, it was soon dis- 
covered that the vast majority of the cases 
brought before the courts resulted favorably 
for the government, and hence the indis- 
position to be haled before the court grew 
more pronounced as the notices of judgment 
grew more numerous. 

But how was this to be prevented? Evi- 
dently the Bureau of Chemistry, which by 
the law was charged with the work of the 
grand jury, namely, to ascertain whether 
or not the samples were adulterated or mis- 
branded, could not be controlled by the 
“interests.” I can speak from personal 
knowledge of the fact that herculean efforts 
were made to lessen the activity of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, or to turn it into a 
harmless channel. 

When this was found to be impossible, 
the manufacturers and dealers who felt that 
the law, as interpreted by the Bureau of 
Chemistry and by the courts, would be the 
goblin that would finally get them, they 
took another turn. They went to the supe- 
rior officers of the different departments 
charged with the enforcement of the law, 
and even to the President himself. They 


* The Congress has just passed the Sherley amendmen 


prohibiting false statements of curative properties, 
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represented that they were not getting a 
“square deal” from the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, and that it would ruin their business 
to be haled into the courts. As a result of 
these representations, by executive author- 
ity the functions imposed upon the Bureau 
of Chemistry: by law were taken away and 
conferred upon a board not contemplated by 
the act, and which was wholly independent 
of the Bureau of Chemistry save that it 
drew its pay and its expenses were paid from 
money appropriated to that Bureau. 

The advent of the Remsen Board marked 
a distinct era in the enforcement of the food 
law, namely, one of practical paralysis in 
all matters pertaining to the addition of 
benzoic acid, sulphurous acid, saccharin, 
sulphate of copper and alum, to food 
products. As it was the addition of these 
bodies which constituted 95 per cent. of 
the total adulteration practiced, it is easy 
to see that, so far as adulteration was con- 
cerned, the food law became practically a 
dead letter. ; 

The law as it has been executed has been 
practically a law against misbranding, with 
the exception of those products held to be 
“filthy, putrid or decomposed,” and has 
done but little to correct adulteration. The 
decisions of the Remsen Board tending 
along this line have been enthusiastically 
supported by the majority of the Board of 
Food and Drug Inspection, Dr. F. L. Dun- 
lap and Solicitor G. P. McCabe being 
guided solely by the Remsen decisions in 
their activities under the law. 

How the state food officials in annual ses- 
sion repudiated the action of the national 
authorities in emasculating the law, and 
how, as a consequence, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, all the members of the Remsen 
Board except one, and Solicitor McCabe, at- 

‘tended the next annual meeting of food 
officials and succeeded in carrying a vote in 
favor of benzoate of soda, is familiar history. 

In spite of all the pressure brought to bear 
upon the state officials, about half of them 
have uniformly opposed the action of the 
Remsen Board, and at the meeting of the 
association in Duluth in the summer of 1911, 
the state officials favorable to the original 
contentions of the Bureau of Chemistry 
secured a majority as shown by the election 
of L. P. Brown of Tennessee as president. 

The effect in the administration of the 
state laws is equally clear-cut. Those of the 


state officials who favored the adulterations . 


validated by the Remsen Board have been 
active in protecting that form of adultera- 
tion. Those who were opposed to the ac- 
tion of the Remsen Board have been just as 
active against such adulterations. 


The Federal Courts Decide Against 
Benzoate of Soda 


Finally the whole case of the propriety 
and the validity of the doctrines of the 
Remsen Board was brought into the federal 
court. In the state of Indiana, Curtice 
Brothers of Rochester, N. Y., and Williams 
Brothers of Detroit, Mich., who use benzoate 
of soda in their products, brought a suit 
against the State Board of Health of 
Indiana, to restrain it from enforcing the 
laws and regulations of Indiana forbidding 
the use of benzoate of soda in food products, 
and asking the courts to declare said laws 
unconstitutional. After an extended hear- 
ing and the taking of seventeen volumes 
of typewritten testimony, the matter was 
finally decided by Judge A. B. Anderson 
adversely to the benzoate contention, and 
the validity of the law.of Indiana was com- 
pletely sustained. 

This action of the court doubtless marks 
the end of the tremendous effort which has 
been made by the federal officials and some 
of the state officials to protect the adultera- 
tors of our foods. 

The people undoubtedly are again coming 
into their rights, but the battle is by no means” 
entirely won, as the events of the recent 
Seattle convention demonstrate. 

With the powerful machinery of the fed- 
eral government allied with about half of 
the state governments, the battle for the 
right has been a sturdy one and apparently, 
until lately, a losing one. No fouler blot 
uponthe administration of law can, immy opin- 
ion, be found in the history of the United 
States than this effort of the United States 
Government to paralyze, belittle, and destroy a 
law passed in the interests of the people of the 
country. 

In spite of the many obstacles thrown in 
the way of the Pure Food Law, it would bea 
mistake to suppose that it has been allowed 
to become moribund. 

From the beginning of the enforcement of 
the act until the time of my retirement from 
the public service, about 10,000 samples of 
foods and drugs had been collected and 
examined. by the Bureau of Chemistry and 
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found to be cases of misbranding or of adul- 
teration. Of this number somewhat over 
3,000 were permitted to go to prosecution by 
the Board of Food and Drug Inspection. 
A large proportion of these cases have been 
passed upon by the federal courts, the num- 
ber of notices of judgment showing com- 
pleted cases now aggregating 1,550, while a 
great many more are awaiting publication, 
and still others are pending before the 
courts. This is in addition to the great 
mass of inspections and examinations of 
imported foods and drugs, which has re- 
sulted in wonderful improvements, espe- 
cially in the character of crude drugs and of 
figs, oils, and canned goods, whose labels 
and contents have undergone a marked 
transformation—more general in fact than 
those of domestic foods, as they are more 
easily inspected. ; 

The fact that the law has been dynamic 
in nature whenever it is permitted to act, 
shows its great power and applicability. 
‘Had it been left free in every respect to per- 
form the functions intended for it I feel that 
I may confidently say that both adulter- 
ation and misbranding of foods and drugs 
would already have become so restricted in 
this country as to be practiced as secretly 
as counterfeiting. — 

It is somewhat pathetic, however, in 
looking over the notices of judgment, to see 
how the great offenders, backed by the 
powerful interests, have suffered so infre- 
quently, while the smaller concerns, or in- 
dividuals, have been abandoned to the fury 
of thelaw. ‘That great class of adulteration 
which consists in the addition of preserva- 
tives to foods has been practically unmo- 
lested. In some of the large cases, when 
decisions have been obtained the appeals 
often drag their slow lengths along almost 
interminably. 

It is now more than two years since the 
appeal from the decision of the federal 
court was taken in the bleached flour case 
and no decision has yet been reached. 
Meanwhile the bleaching of flour goes mer- 
rily on under executive order, though the 
consumer, the honest miller, and the court 
decision are all arrayed against it. It is 
eighteen months or more since the appeal 
was taken by the United States Govern- 
ment on the decision of the federal court at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., in the Coca-Cola case 


respecting what is an added substance; 


meanwhile the makers of synthetic products 
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bearing so-called distinctive names are un- 
checked in the use of any injurious sub- 
stance found in the original formula. 
Contrast this with the promptness with 
which decisions were reached in minor 
cases, such as the Johnson Cancer case. 
This statement is not intended to reflect on 
the courts, which have always moved as 
promptly as they are urged to by the pros- 
ecuting officers. It is an illustration, too 
often found in this country, of tardiness of 
justice where great interests are able to 
interpose obstacles to progress. What we 
need is not so much the recall of judges as the 
recall of the interests that hang about their 
necks with the usual millstone effect. 


Foods that Have Been the Most Prosecuted 


A survey of the 1,550 notices of judgment 
issued under the federal food law shows 
readily what classes of foods have received 
the most attention, and the nature of their 
shortcomings. : 

Milk easily leads the list, its crimes con- 
sisting in being watered, or skimmed, or in 
containing “a filthy substance.’ Cream - 
also has often lost part of its butter fat. 
The fine for these offenses rarely exceeds ten 
dollars, and often it is but five dollars. 
A number of ‘milk campaigns” were con- 
ducted in cities where the interstate ship- 


ments -were large, and large numbers of 


samples were taken for examination, with 
the effect of greatly improving the output. 
The debasement of the milk supply seemed 
to be one of the trade practices that had 
become so general as to be regarded by long 
practice to have attained “‘rights.” 

Other dairy supplies received considera- 
ble attention; short-weight cheeses, those 
made from skim milk but labeled as “full 
cream,” and now and then a case of the use 
of artificial preservatives. The eggs that 
came under the ban were of various classes; 
desiccated and frozen eggs that were putrid 
or decomposed, put up for the bakers’ trade 
when they should have gone to the tanner; 
cold-storage eggs masquerading as fresh; 
evaporated, liquid, and preserved . whole 
eggs in various stages of decomposition. 

Preserves, jellies, and jams of all kinds 
furnish a very long list of products made 
largely of glucose, with the flavors of the 
fruits indicated on the label scarcely appar- 
ent, often artificially colored and frequently 
preserved with benzoate of'soda. Not just 
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formed from 50 to 75 per~cent. of the 
product. 

Many evaporated and dried fruits, raisins, 
figs, apples, currants, et cetera, were found to 
be wormy and decomposed; olive oils had 
been mixed with from 35 to 75 per cent. 
of cottonseed oil (a practice that has been 
largely checked but is still under sur- 
veillance); vinegars, in large numbers, 
failed to show the requisite strength, 
or were misbranded, bearing the proud 
eee titles of ‘Pure Apple Vinegar,” 
or “Cider Vinegar ”’ when they 
were dilute solutions of acetic 
acid artificially colored in imita- 
tion of the real product. A very 
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Look back, Uncle Sam! Quick! 


the thing for the school boy or girl to be large number of ketchups have been con- 
given for luncheon! Often the glucose, demned, the microscope revealing mold and 
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bacteria in such amounts as to indicate 
that decayed fruit, or pulp and waste 
material from the canneries, perhaps, had 
been used instead of the “red ripe tomatoes” 
alluringly pictured on the labels. While 
not all benzoated ketchups are so made, 
it is well to remember that benzoate makes 
this possible, and that most of these pro- 
ducts are artificially preserved. 

The flavoring extracts, especially lemon 
and vanilla, have come in for a rather un- 
flattering amount of attention. They are 
often found to be entirely innocent of any 
oil of lemon or extract of the vanilla bean, 
being compounded of artificial flavors and 
colored in imitation of the real products. 
While these may not be injurious, especially 
considering the quantities in which they are 
used, the general debasement of a good 
product in this way constitutes a fraud and 
is apt to produce results very discouraging 
to the cook who depends upon them for 
“flavor.” A “heavy hand with the pepper ”’ 
is needed when it is found to be composed 
largely of wheat meal, seed coats, coconut 
shells, starch, or ground fruit stones, all of 
which substances have appeared from time 
to time in samples examined under the law. 

The most distinct step forward under the 
Food and Drugs Act has been its moral 
or ethical effect on business methods and 
practices. It is a well-known principle in 
connection with the administration of eth- 
ical laws that they cannot be enforced if 
a majority of the people do not believe in 
them. The manufacturers and dealers in 
foods and drugs are very generally in favor 
of the law and its rigid application. Not 
only do they favor it when applied to 
others’ products, they appreciate also the 
control of the conditions of competition, and 
the improvement of the products when the 
law is fairly applied to their own output. 

Many of the most valiant fighters for the 
Pure Food Law today are large manufac- 
turers who originally were enlisted under the 
banner of benzoate. 


Methods must be devised whereby the 
will of the people shall be brought to bear 
more directly and dominantly upon state and 
national legislative assemblies, and upon 
state and national officials. It is quite im- 
possible for the interests to convert the people 
to their side; it unfortunately seems to be com- 
paratively easy for them to secure the support 
of many state and national officials. Just 
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how this support is secured cannot be posi- 

_ tively known because the approaches made 
are confidential and we see only the 
results. 

In one instance, that of the Corn Products 
Company, control of officials was sought by 
enlisting the opinions of eminent scientific 
men in favor of the contention of the Corn 
Products Company that ‘“‘corn syrup” was 
a proper designation for their product. 
Under the guise of intimating that the com- 
munications addressed to them were sent 
in behalf of the Department of Agriculture, 
the Corn Products Company received the 
affirmative signatures of thirty eminent 
chemists of the country to the proposition 
that ‘corn syrup” is a proper designation of 
glucose made from Indian corn. Is, then, 
imported glucose made from potatoes ‘‘po- 
tato syrup’? Likely enough, if you have 
a “Potato Products Company” to so main- 
tain! It is known that these eminent chem- 
ists were offered fees for the signatures they 
gave. At least, one of them wrote to me 
that he had been offered a fee and refused 
it, and it is fair to presume that others, also, 
were treated likewise. 

The value of these expert opinions, as 
fixed by the officials of the Corn Products 
Company, may be known by the fact that 
the munificent sum of fifty dollars was of- 
fered in the case mentioned above, where it 
was refused. It is fair to assume that the 
same flattering offer was made to other 
experts in the case. Expert chemical opin- 
tons come high! Whatever may be the 
methods used, it is perfectly certain that the 
interests concerned solely in profit-making 
have secured the ear and the hand of many 
state and national officials. Without ques- 
tioning the honesty or sincerity of these 
chemists it is obvious that they should have 
looked carefully into the purpose of this 
inquiry before giving so ready an assent. 

There is only one instance in which this 
opinion has been carried to the court, and 
that was in Wisconsin. There the courts, 
including the Supreme Court, unanimously 
decided that corn syrup is not acorrect name 
for glucose. Thus it is seen that corn syrup 
was validated by the same means employed to 
validate benzoic acid, and that this valida- 
tion met the same fate in the court that the 
benzoic acid decision has. encountered. 

Publicity is the only present method that I 
know of by means of which evils of this kind 
can be corrected, and state and national offi- 
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cials be held true to their oaths and their 
obligations to the public at large. 


A Summary of the Situation 


Defects recognized—National and _ state 
food and drug legislation is reasonably good 
and constitutes’ a great step forward as 
compared with even a decade ago, but it is 


still woefully deficient in many respects. 


The recognition of these defects is in it- 
self the first step to further progress. 

Principles Upheld by the Courts—The de- 
cisions of the courts have in the main upheld 
the fundamental principle of the food and 
drug laws of the states and of the nation. 
There are a few unfortunate exceptions. 
The same enemies which were encountered 
in the original attempts to pass and enforce 
the law, are now met in the attempts which 
are being made to remedy its defects, 
namely, the patent medicine trust, the recti- 
fiers’ trust, the manufacturers of chemical 
preservatives and sweeteners, and the 
caffein interests. 

Honest Labels—The exclusion of false and 
misleading statements from labels and the 
addition of certain statements that the con- 
sumer has a right to expect, have been one of 
the most important attainments under the 
law. The label in the large majority of 
cases may be regarded as worthy of Truth- 
ful James himself, and further refinements 
of exactness of statement as to the grades 
of canned goods, and the origin of foods 
when one particular locality is supposed to 
stand for quality or special excellence, are 
being gradually worked out to the benefit of 
all concerned. When weight and date are 
_added we shall have little left to desire. 

Sanitary Conditions of Manufacture, espe- 
cially in the case of products easily infected, 
have been improved; the ideals of factory 
construction, light, ventilation, selection 
of labor, have been much raised, resulting 
in cleaner and more wholesome products. 

Cold Storage Improvement—There has 
been a marked improvement in cold storage 
products, A number of convictions in the 
case of these products, especially eggs, 
poultry, and fish, have been secured, with 
the result that much more care is being exer- 
cised in admitting products to cold storage 
than formerly, thus causing a marked 
_improvement in the foods that come out of 
storage. When these foods are properly 
labeled, are not held so long as to make 


them either physically or economically un- 
desirable, and are retailed carefully and hon- 
estly, they will doubtless constitute an 
important factor in the conservation of the 
food supply. 

Preservatives Abandoned—The use of pre- 
servatives and colors has been voluntarily 
abandoned by the great majority of manu- 
facturers. The successful prosecution of 
cases concerning foods containing deleteri- 
ous colors, as in macaroni, has assisted in 
bringing this about. No cases, however, 
have been brought under the law against 
foods treated with the commonly used pre- 
servatives, namely benzoic acid, and sul- 
phurous acid, .and their salts. It is true 
that their use is permitted, conditioned on 
the label giving notice of their presence.. 
This condition, however, is abrogated in the 
case of sulphurous acid, and, moreover, as 
the actual consumer rarely sees the label, 
this provision is valueless in protecting the 
person most requiring protection. 

As a result of these rulings you will find 
sulphur in candies, wines, molasses, and 
most important of all in dried fruits, which 
are generally heavily sulphured to keep off 
insects, to hold the color, and facilitate the 
drying, which proceeds slowly in the open 
air. Benzoate appears chiefly in cider, 
ketchups, preserves, jellies, mincemeat, 
et cetera, one of its chief uses being to pre- 
serve the green or half rotten tomatoes, 
berries, or fruits, the miscellaneous odds and 
ends of the cannery or preserve manufac- 
tory, held for a more convenient season 
when they can be worked up into ketchups, 
pie-fillers, or cheap preserves. When a pre- 
serve is labeled “‘Contains 70 per cent. of 
glucose, artificially colored, and preserved 
with one tenth of one per cent. of benzoate 
of soda,” it is a legal product, but hardly a 
wholesome one. 

Attitude of Federal Officials—The Moss 
investigating committee has unanimously 
pronounced the Remsen Board as wholly 
without authority and yet its decisions 
have been followed blindly by the officials 
of the government, and all matters referred 
to it have been held in abeyance and the 
law thus practically-paralyzed, pending the 
Board’s action. An exhaustive report of 
the experiments made in the Bureau of 
Chemistry, which showed in my opinion 
the injuriousness of copper sulphate when 
added to foods, has been hibernating in the 
Departmental archives for the past four 
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years, and its use permitted in the interim. 
Now we are getting a decision, based on 
the work of the Referee Board, confirming 
this opinion. Are such delays in the inter- 
‘ests of the public health? 

In regard to the state officials, it may be 
said that about half of them have followed 
the lead of the federal government in con- 
struing the state laws in favor of the inter- 
ests, and about half have, in a militant way, 
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supported the true principles and mean- 
ing of the various laws. Among the most 


. notable of these is Commissioner H. E. Bar- 


nard of Indiana, who has successfully op- 
posed the suit brought by the interests to 
declare the laws and regulations of Indiana, 
forbidding the use of benzoic acid and other 
drugs in food products, unconstitutional. 
Fortunately this attempt has met with a 
complete defeat in the federal court. 


Pure Food Laws of the States 


By Harvey W. Wiley; M?D: 


HE influence of the national law upon 

| the legislation of the states has been 

powerful. It should be remembered 

that most of the states had enacted food 

laws prior to 1906, when the federal enact- 

ment was first made. In spite of this, how- 

ever, more than twenty-five of the states 

have either enacted new laws or modified 

their old laws so as to conform more or less 
closely to the federal statute. 

The State of Pennsylvania furnishes a 
remarkable illustration of what can be ac- 
complished bv a rigorous prosecution of 
the law, in that for a number of years the 
fines assessed’ in successful prosecutions 
have been sufficient to cover the outlay 
made for the support of the inspection 
service. 

Two of the most striking victories for 
pure food won in Pennsylvania were the 
successful crusade against the rotten egg, 
virtually breaking up the extensive traffic 
in this undesirable product, and the recent 
decision of the supreme court of the state, 
closing a case that had been fought under 
Inspector Cassidy’s leadership for two 
years, to the effect-that “no one has a 
natural or a constitutional right to put 
poison in confectionery or other food.’ The 
poison in question was sulphites or sulphur- 
ous acid, which is still permitted in foods 
by the federal authorities without even a 
notice on the label as to its presence. This 
decision covers especially the cheaper 
candies bought by children. 

On this point one has only to compare 
the attitude of former Commissioner H. R. 
Wright of Iowa, former Commissioner W. F. 
Cannon of Colorado, the commissioners of 
Illinois, and of Nebraska, and former Com- 
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missioner G. L. Flanders of New York, all 
of whom have been deeply in sympathy 
with the efforts of the federal executives to 
nullify and restrict the execution of the law, 
especially by the protection of those who 
use chemical preservatives, with the atti- 
tude of Commissioners H. E. Barnard of 
Indiana, M. A. Scovell of Kentucky, L. P. 
Brown of Tennessee, E. F. Ladd of North 
Dakota, W. D. Saunders of Virginia, E. F. 
Emery of Wisconsin, and former Commis- 
sioner R. W. Dunlap and present Commis- 
sioner S. E. Strode of Ohio. These gentle- 
men represent notably those state commis- 
sioners who are militantly in favor of the 
administration of the food laws for the pro- 
tection of the consumer. 

In order to secure typical examples of the 
attitudes of the various states toward the 
enforcement of food and drug laws, I ad- 
dressed a letter of inquiry to the food offi- 
cials of the following states: Texas, North 
Dakota, Indiana, Maine, Tennessee, Ken- © 
tucky, Illinois, New York, Colorado, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Missouri, Massachu- 
setts, Virginia, Wisconsin, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, California. 

I asked along what lines the most striking 
advances had been made in the respective 
states toward procuring pure food and 
drugs for the people during the past year; 
along what lines further reform is most 
needed; in what way, helpful or retro- 
active, the federal food law and its enforce- 
ment have affected the food work of their 
states. 

From Maine and Pennsylvania somewhat 
formal replies, accompanied by printed 
material, were received; the commissioners 
of North Carolina and Texas were prevented 
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from replying by absence and probably this 
is true of others unheard from. 

The press having conferred on me the 
title of ““Old Borax,”’ I feel that I should in 
turn bestow on the commissioner of Indiana 
that of ‘“Benzoate Barnard.” From this 
doughty knight championing the cause of 


the public heaith, a survey of Indiana’s. 


needs and attainments was received. 
Progress in Indiana and North Dakota 


Our best work this past year, says Commissioner 
Barnard, has been in the direction of improving 
sanitary conditions in food producing and dis- 
tributing establishments. The most effective blow 
we have struck is, I believe, our most recent one; 
namely, calling attention to the fact that pure food, 
true to name, prepared in a sanitary kitchen and 
served in an attractive dining-room, is not a fit arti- 
cle for consumption if the cook is a syphilitic, and 
the dish-washer and waitresses are suffering from 
venereal diseases. 

I have recently made inquiries, and the health 
commissioners of more than seventy representative 
American cities, of a population of twenty-five 
thousand or more, advise me that they do not re- 
quire a certificate of health or medical inspection 
from people employed in handling food. We are 
going to do better in this respect in Indianapolis, in 
all Indiana. * * * I am looking forward to the day 
when we can also throw complete protection around 
the millions of consumers who buy baker’s bread in 
unwrapped loaves and purchase milk from diseased 
dairymen. - 

The most positive record of the year was made in 
the federal court when Judge Anderson handed 
down his decision refusing to enjoin the state food 
commissioner and the State Board of Health from 
enforcing the Pure Food Law. This action, so far 
as Indiana is concerned, clearly establishes the jus- 
tice of the position we took four years ago, that ben- 
zoate of soda was (xr) not proved non-injurious to 
health; (2) was used by pulp makers to preserve 
unfit raw material; (3) was wholly unnecessary 
either in the holding of pulp or the preservation of 
catsup. During the last season I know of no In- 
diana canner, and there are a hundred of them, who 
used benzoate of soda in his products. ° 

It is not necessary to recall to youthe tremendous 
difficulties under which the state labored when it en- 
deavored to prevent the overthrow of its pure food 
law because of the activities of the Department of 
Agriculture in behalf of the firms who were seeking 
that end; how we were refused the assistance of 
yourself and your chemists; how we had to compel 
the getting of testimony by an order of the court 
of the District of Columbia, and how, on the other 
hand, employees of the government known to be in 
sympathy with the firms bringing suit against us 
were sent to Indianapolis to testify against the state 
and at the expense of the Department of Agriculture. 


- The tenacity of the commissioner of North 
Dakota, and the eagerness with which he 
plunges into the fight, has won for him 
among both friends and enemies the sobri- 


quet of “Bulldog Ladd.” Here we have 
from him a few pertinent remarks: 

The most notable advances during the year, 
writes Commissioner Ladd, have been made in the 
enforcement of the sanitary inspection law; in the 
educational work that has been carried on; and the 
better sanitary conditions, especially of meat mar- 
kets, grocery stores and bakeries. 

Also, in the enforcement of the new law requiring 
that all lard shall be put up in even pound net 
weight containers. This was contested by the pack- 
ers, but the court sustained the law, thus making it 
possible for the people to secure full, net weight lard, 
and is but the beginning of the enforcement of similar 
laws with regard to securing full-weight containers. 

No great progress can be made so long as the food 
department in any state is made a part of the polit- 
ical spoils; or, so long as conditions are such that 
politicians and interested parties can determine 
what lines of work shall be undertaken, or what 
lines left open. 


Progress in Other States 


For Massachusetts, the secretary of the 
State Board of Health, Mark W. Richard- 
son, reports the law more stringent, in gen- 
eral, than the federal law, but ‘‘ weak on the 
question of misbranding.”’ 

Missouri lacks money, the food appro- 
priation being stingy. The state has only 
six food inspectors. A valuable campaign 
of education through public addresses has 
been conducted. Legislation is needed re- 
quiring all cows to be tested for tubercu- 
losis; also for regulation of the handling of 
eggs. A large appropriation is needed for 
inspectors to get milk samples. 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph, chief of the division 
of foods and drugs of the New Jersey State 
Board of Health, joins with Commissioner 
Barnard of Indiana, in a’ demand for better 
local meat inspection, the sanitation of can- 
neries, the safeguarding of the oyster sup- 
ply; and the vital need of organization of 
local boards of health and collaboration be- 
tween them and the State Board are other 
issues covered. The cold storage situation 
is reported as satisfactory. 

Commissioner Huson, of New York, re- 
ports ‘‘a steadily progressive advance in 
the enforcement of the’statute. Efforts are 
being made to educate both the dealer and 
the consuming public. 

In Virginia the federal law has made 
itself felt, but the absurdly small fines have 
had a bad effect. The sanitation of food- 
producing establishments has been im- 
proved. The food laws have had the effect 
of materially lessening the number of cases 
of misbranding and of deception. 
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Food Commissioner Jones Repudiates Women 
By The Editor 


inspectors and witnesses. He advised 


> M experience has taught me,’’ said , are-fine on dress parade, but not as food 


Food Commissioner Jones, of 

Illinois, at the annual meeting in 
July of state and national food officials in 
Seattle, Wash., ‘‘that most women’s knowl- 
edge of pure food and sanitary cooking is 
in their clubs. If they would practice one- 
half of what they talk, we food commis- 
sioners could take a holiday.”’ Mr. Jones 


gave notice that he did not care for the 
assistance of women in the enforcement of 
Women, he said, 


the food laws of Illinois. 











, She won't be happy till she gets it. 
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py But she must not wait too long for Food 
Commissioner Jones, who does not care for her assistance 


against going into court on their testimony. 
A resolution expressing to Dr. Wiley 
appreciation of “his unswerving devotion 
to the consumers’ welfare”’ was voted down, 
44 to 42. The following list shows the states 
voting against the resolution: Alabama, 
Connecticut (state dairy and food commis- 
sioner), Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Iowa, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New York, Oregon, Utah and Wash- 
ington. The two rep- 
resentatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture 
at Washington, both men 
from the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, selected by 
the secretary to repre- 
sent the Department, 
voted against this com- 
mendation of Dr. Wiley’s 
policies and services to 
the public health, and 
by their votes defeated 
the resolution. 

The states voting for 
the resolution were Cali- 
fornia (despite the sul- 
phur question, in regard 
to which California 
seems to be seeing a great 
light), Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas and 
Wisconsin. Other states 
were not represented. 

The association went 
on record to the effect 
that “the burden of 
proof of the harmlessness 
of substances used in 
foods should rest with the 
manufacturer,” a basic 
principle underlying the 
prohibition of all chemi- 

- cal preservatives. If this 
be true why spend thou- 
sands of dollars of the peo- 
ple’s money for the ser- 
vices of a Referee Board? 





Drugeing 
By Harvey W. 


knowledge, there came to the father and 

mother of a lately arrived infant adver- 
tisements of soothing syrups and kindred 
preparations to silence the baby’s crying. 
Two of these advertisements are cited here as 
typical. Inbothcases congratulations on the 
happy event attended the receipt of the cir- 
cular. The message from Hooper’s Anodyne 
Company is accompanied by a picture of a 
phenomenally fat infant and reads as follows: 


[ an instance of which I have personal 


Congratulations and Good Wishes. The advent 
of the new little Citizen in your household links you 
in a Golden Bond of Sympathy with Humanity. 
A thousand new responsibilities attend the arrival 
of Baby—and early in their train comes the teething 
period. This is a distressing time to baby and an 
anxious one to an inexperienced mother, unless her 
mother or someone else interested in baby’s welfare 
has told her about Hooper’s Anodyne which allays 
teething pains, relieves colic, regulates the bowels 





and stomach and induces healthful and refreshing © 


sleep. It may be procured at any druggist’s in roc. 
and 2sc. bottles, and will prove a blessing in disguise 
to both mother and child. O. P. Hooper Chemical 
Company, Chester, Pa. 


Hooper’s Anodyne is described in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 393 on Habit-Form- 
ing Agents (issued April 29, 1910), as con- 
taining morphin hydrochlorid. The active 
agents in many soothing syrups, probably 
nearly all, are opium, or its derivatives, 
namely morphin, heroin, and codein, and 
chloroform and chloral hydrate. On page 
5 of the bulletin mentioned, the following 
list of soothing syrups, containing some one 
of the above-named ingredients, is given: 


Children’s Comfort (morphin sulphate). 

Dr. Fahey’s Pepsin Anodyne Compound (morphin 
sulphate). 

Dr. Fahrney’s Teething Syrup (morphin and 
chloroform). 

Dr. Fowler’s Strawberry and Peppermint Mixture 
(morphin). 

Dr. Groves’ Anodyne for Infants (morphin sul- 
phate). ce 

Hooper’s Anodyne, the Infant’s Friénd (morphin 
hydrochlorid). 

Jadway’s Elixir for Infants (codein). 

Dr. James’ Soothing Syrup Cordial (heroin). 

Kopp’s Baby’s Friend (morphin sulphate). 

Dr. Miller’s Anodyne for Babies (morphin ‘sul- 
phate and chloral hydrate). 

‘Dr. Moffett’s Teethina, Teething Powders (pow- 
dered opium). 

Victor Infant Relief (chloroform and cannabis 
indica). 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup (morphin sul- 
phate). 


the Baby 


Wiley, M.D. 


The promiscuous use of deadly, habit- 
forming drugs is a constant threat, not only 
to the health but to the life of the infant. 
And if the child survives such drugging, its 
nervous system may be seriously affected for 
life or the seeds be sown of a craving for 
drugs or stimulants. Mothers cannot be 
too particular in regard to these matters. 
Possibly it may be advisable in certain acute 
conditions to use a very small quantity of 
some of these threatening drugs to tide over 
a crisis, but never in any circumstances 
should this be done except by the advice and 
under the care of a physician. Far better to 
listen to the infant’s cry for a while than to 
have it forever hushed. 

The second typical advertisement takes 
its keynote from what I have said above. 
It reads as follows: 


Mothers! Mothers! Don’t Kill your Babies! 
IT ISN’T NECESSARY to dope them with Mor- 
phine loaded, Bromide saturated or Chloral filled 
Soothing Syrups and Anodynes to keep them from 
crying. : 

Crying is not an ailment, that is the way your lit- 
tle one tells you that something is wrong, a colic 
pain, or a bowel irritation. =. 

You CANNOT CURE THESE AILMENTS 
with DOPE. The DOPED Anodynes are plainly 
labeled as the Food and Drug Laws require and you 
can know them. They deaden the pain, dull the 
mind, ruin the nerves, and weaken the bodies of the 
future men and women. ae eee 

We recommend the medicines your grandmothers 
used,—Catnip, Fennel, Peppermint, Sage, Caraway, 
not a solution of MORPHINE as some advertise- 
ments tell you, and now for your convenience we 
have combined these valuable ingredients into a 
preparation called TEXTER’S CATNIP and FEN- 
NEL COMPOUND (without Alcohol) at 25c for a 
three ounce bottle. A trial will convince you of its 
merits. 

UNIVERSITY DRUG STORE 
532 Market St., Perkasie, Pa. 


_I know nothing of the various virtues of 
the remedy or medicine just described, but 
it is hardly convincing to attempt to mag- 
nify the virtues of one ‘remedy by calling 


‘attention to the threatening. character of 


another. It may be that there are circum- 
stances in which catnip, fennel, peppermint, 
sage, and caraway are advisable in the 
treatment of ailing infants, but any promis- 
cuous doctoring by mothers can only be 
regarded as dangerous. If the child is not 
seriously ill and the medicine is a harmless 
one, no serious results will occur. If, on the 
other hand, the infant is seriously ill and the 
medicine is of no value or is dangerous,— 
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and either is very likely to be the case,— 
then there is danger that it may die without 
proper medical care. 

The lengths to which the unprincipled 
- persons handling doped baby syrups will go 
to allay the suspicions of the purchaser and 
effect a ‘sale are almost inconceivable. 
Victor’s Infant Relief is proudly labeled, 
“Contains no morphine and no opium,” all 
of which is true, but it was found to contain 
chloroform and "cannabis indica (hasheesh) : 
neither of which is fit for babes. 

A medicine which the federal government 
very recently charged with misbranding is 
Wood’s Soothing Syrup, which comes from 
Trenton, N. J. ‘The sample analyzed by 
the government chemist contained 2 grains 
of opium, whereas the label declared 114 
grains. Remarkable claims were made for 
its efficiency in whooping-cough, croup, all 
coughs and colds, as a preventive against 
taking cold, and as a specific in the in- 
cipient stages of consumption; it was 
further suggested that a few drops in a 
child’s bottle would prevent colic and en- 
tirely obviate any difficulty in digesting the 
milk. ‘To recommend an alcoholic solution 
of opium as a steady diet for a child on a 
bottle, to be used as a preventive measure, 
seems diabolical to the average mind, yet 
the court suspended sentence on account 
of certain technicalities. 

The Anglo-American “Drug Company 
handling Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, which 
contains morphin sulphate, was forced re- 
cently by the British pharmacy law either to 
label the product “Poison” or change its 


composition. The latter part of the alter- 
native was chosen, and the young Britisher 
now gets his Winslow’s. syrup with potas- 
sium bromid in it instead of morphin, which 
is a slight improvement, but not one to brag 
about, since bromids have no place in a 
baby’s menu. As these syrups are largely 
used by ignorant, unscrupulous nurse girls, 
the value of the poison label cannot be 
overestimated. Morphin, chloroform, or 
heroin on the label may mean but little, 
even to the average person, when no imme- 
diate ill effects are observed, but the most 
ignorant would hesitate to administer a dose 
from a bottle marked ‘‘ POISON” or bearing 
the skull and cross-bones. 

It seems strange that one should have to 
argue and plead for the control of so crass an 
evil, but large chemical supply houses, as 
well as the small companies and dealers, 
plead the inconvenience and hardship that 
the record keeping would entail, and object 
with indignation to the poison label on a 
bottle unless a dose or two from it will kill. 

Physicians are licensed by the state for . 
the express purpose of caring for the sick. 
The state does not dictate to its citizen 
what school of medicine he shall patronize, 
but requires the practitioners of all schools 
to qualify and receive licenses. This is a 
protection to every citizen. 

Let me advise mothers to be certain that 


‘infants secure their natural food, which the 


healthy mother can give; or in lieu of that, 
pure fresh milk from healthy cows, properly 
modified to suit the baby’s age. ‘“‘Hit or 
miss” drugging of all kinds is dangerous. 


Oyster lovers who put their trust in ““R” and local health 
boards cannot afford to overlook Dr. Wiley’s important article 


on oysters in the November Good Housekeeping. Magazine. 


The Doctor has facts, figures and eae to back his 


statements. 


He will talk about mince pie, also, in the November issue. 
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: Preparation and Serving of the Daily Food 
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The Consulting Editor for October is 


Mary Pierce Van-Zile 


_ Dean of Women, and Professor of Domestic Science in the 


Kansas State Agricultural College 


A WORD WITH THE HOUSEWIFE—Every recipe printed 
in this department has been tested by or for the editors, and if fol- 
lowed with care can be relied upon to give perfect results. 
recipes, unless otherwise stated, are designed to serve from four to 
Level measurements are used without exception. 
We are here to help YOU. Please feel free to write to me ques- 
And please be as clear and 


six persons. 


tions, suggestions and criticisms. 
definite as possible in your communications. — Address, 


CECILIA K. BRADT, Associate Editor, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New Vork City 
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Better Meat for Less Money 


Bank ons elie tt 


Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, University of Illinots 


Prof. Hall thoroughly understands meats, and 
knows how to make this subject clear to the casual 
reader. He is the author of “‘ Market Classes and 
Grades of Meat,” published by the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station, and of a forthcoming bulletin on 
“Relative Economy of Cuts of Beef.” 


O far as meats are concerned, the present 
S high cost of living is due largely to a 
lack of knowledge of the subject, on 
one hand, and on the other to a certain 
pseudo-pride that prompts many people to 
buy porterhouse when rump roast is really 
what they want. As to the former, let no 
one complain that the cuts of meat are too 
complex for his comprehension. The cutting 
of a carcass of beef, mutton, or pork is a 
comparatively simple proposition, and any- 
one who has even the most elementary 
knowledge of the animal skeleton can soon 
learn to recognize the bones and muscles as 
they appear in the various market cuts. 
The other factor—false pride, fancy, 
habit or whatever else it may be—is not so 
easily reckoned with. Argument would 


avail but little in an effort to convince an 
inexperienced housewife that choice round 
steak is better than inferior porterhouse, 
for porterhouse is an American weakness. 
She simply ‘‘never orders round.” Many 
people never will. The most poverty- 
stricken classes of foreign laborers that 
come here to live learn, first, to swear in 
English, and second, to call for porterhouse 
steak. 

An eccentric old cattleman of the writer’s © 
acquaintance was fond of saying that there 
were only two steaks in a cow that he 
would have, the hip-bone porterhouse from 
each side; and the humor of it is that the 
next eut has a good deal less bone, just as 
much of the tenderloin, and quite as high a 
quality of meat. Others insist on tenderloin 
steak, whereas genuine tenderloins are rarely 
taken from any but the lower grades of beef 
because it spoils a large number of -sirloin 
and porterhouse steaks to do so. 

“Very easily said,” answers someone, 
“but can we really cut down the cost 
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without sacrificing the quality of our meat?” 
“Ts it possible,” says another, “to beat the 
cost of living, to dodge, evade, duck under, 
choke off or reduce it to a limit that shall 
. make its terrors to the pocket nil, while the 
ruse, evasion or defiance doesn’t leave the 
subject dead, or at least disgusted?” 

To reassure the doubtful let us hasten 
to say that scientific selection of meat 
means simply .securing the maximum of 
quality and quantity with a minimum of 
waste for a given expenditure of money. 
It consists in choosing, from a variety of 
cuts, those that possess the desired degree 
of palatability, nutritive value, or economy, 
as the case may be. 

“Scientific management” applied to the 
purchase of meat does away with guess- 
work. It familiarizes the purchaser with 
the various classes and grades of meat in 
the market, and thereby relieves the 
helplessness of those who dare not depart 
from porterhouse, sirloin or pork-chops for 
fear of being deceived or disappointed. It 
obviates the necessity of relying entirely 
upon the good will, not to say integrity, 
of the butcher. It enables the housewife 
herself to decide what she wishes and to 
recognize it when it arrives. It therefore 
simplifies and economizes the entire question 
of the household meat supply. 

Not as a housewife nor as a retail butcher, 
but from the neutral ground of an animal 
husbandman—a live stock producer—I 
want to say some things that ought to be 
said for the sake of all parties concerned. 
- Wide-awake. dealers would rather comply 
with the requirements of patrons who know 
good meat than to face the complaints of 
people who are not sufficiently posted to 
recognize good goods when they get them. 
The third party, the cattle-feeder who pro- 
duces the beef, is manifestly affected by the 
whole situation; since a demand which calls 
for only one-third of the carcass and makes 
the other two-thirds a drug on the market 
compels the butcher to discount the price of 
live cattle accordingly. As the prime mover 
in the enterprise, therefore, the live stock 
producer is entitled to a respectful hearing 
on the part of the ultimate consumer. And 
it is to their mutual interest to arrive at an 
understanding on this important matter. 


Hints About Marketing 


First, a few general principles of modern 
buying that everyone should observe. In 


Three Meals a Day 


any business relation a pleasant personal 
acquaintance facilitates matters surprisingly 
and meat marketing is no exception. Meat 
dealers are human beings, amenable to 
reason, susceptible to praise, and entirely 
manageable if properly approached. This 
applies particularly to the proprietor, but 
neither is it too much to say of his cutters, 
of the telephone girl and even, in some 
cases, of the delivery boy. So friendly 
relations are the first essential to satis- 
factory service. i. 

Conditions have ‘changed radically in . 
recent years, so that a transaction that was 
formerly a direct deal between Mrs. House- 
wife and the butcher is now, in nine cases 
out of ten, a telephone order given, not to 
the butcher, but to a telephone clerk who 
transmits it to one of the various cutters 
in the market. The more specific the order, 
therefore, the more likely it will be to 
receive adequate attention. It should 
specify the number of pounds, exact name 
of the cut, thickness or style of cutting 
preferred, and trimming of fat or bone 
according to the kind and quality of meat 
wanted. 

When a woman calls for fifty cents’ 
worth of veal, instead of two pounds and a 
half, she reveals a lack of familiarity with 
relative market values and thereby leaves 
the whole matter to the discretion of the 
dealer. It is evident that an exact order 
is likely to be filled more accurately than 
an indefinite one; and all butchers respect 
the intelligence of patrons who know just 
how much they want. And somehow that 
respect is heightened if a kitchen scale is 
kept handy and occasionally used, not in 
the spirit of suspicion, but as one step in 
“scientific management” of the culinary 
department. Very little experience in 
observing weights enables one to decide 
readily upon the proper amount of meat 
to buy for a given purpose or occasion. 

Similarly, one who orders flat-bone 
sirloin steak, shoulder clod or pork loin 
roast, is very likely to receive a more care- 
fully selected cut than does the customer 
who calls for “a nice, tender steak” or ‘“‘a 
good pork roast,” that is simply because 
the market man knows at once that he is 
supplying a well-posted patron. But the 
prevailing practice, with two. or three 
exceptions such as porterhouse steak, is to 
ask for twenty-five cents’ worth, say, of 
steak, chops, roast or boiling meat, as the 
case may be, leaving the choice of the cut 
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largely to the cutter who happens to put 
up the order. To learn all the cuts, of 
course, requires some time and experience, 
but the names of the most useful ones for 
different purposes can be fixed in one’s 
mind in a very short time. We will consider 
this matter in detail, in a later article, and 
simplify the: subject sufficiently so that 
the ordering of the daily meat may be 
made an interesting study instead of a 
dreaded duty. 

Judgment must be used in applying the 
suggestions offered in the two preceding 
paragraphs, in order that the amount and 
the kind of cut named shall correspond. 
One of the’ woes of the butcher-shop is the 
frequent call for fifteen, twenty, or twenty- 
five cents’ worth of ‘‘your best steak’’; the 
truth being that the best steaks cannot be 
be cut up, economically, into pieces of that 
size. Consequently the customer must be 
given something else and convinced that 
it is the best in the house. A strictly 
choice porterhouse steak from a beef of 
medium size weighs one and one-half to 
two and one-half pounds, sirloin and round 
steaks three to five pounds, rib roasts five 
to eight pounds and soon. These amounts 
are, of course, more than most families can 
consume at one meal, but it is much more 
economical to buy several pounds in a cut 
than to take only a pound or so, because the 
“proportion of edible meat is greater and the 
waste less. There is satisfaction, too, in 
using a large, thick steak from which the 
choicest part can be cut for the first meal 
and the remainder used later either as steak 
or prepared in some other form. For ex- 
ample, round steaks consist of two parts, 
called inside (or top), and outside, the 
former being considerably superior. Butch- 
ers seldom will sell the inside alone, but 
the cook can cut it off to serve separately, 
working the outside into meat balls, Ham- 
burger or stew. Again, a reasonable degree 
of thickness (about an inch, usually) is 
required in order that a steak or chop 
may be properly broiled, and when a 
thick cut is ordered it is only reasonable 
to allow the cutter sufficient leeway as to 
weight. ; 

Not only in the case of the buying of 
steaks, but of all meats, few families take 
advantage of the reduced rates and the 
greater convenience and variety that may 
be secured by buying large quantities. 
An eight or ten pound roast requires about 
the same fuel, steps and dish-washing as 


* bought either as plain 
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three pounds; and it can be used readily 
even by a small family, if the less desirable 
parts are put into form for keeping a few 
days, such as meat loaf and stew. For 
larger families, or in cold weather, a quarter 
of beef or half of a hog can be bought at 
half or two-thirds of the retail price of 
the same meat; and a few simple prepara- 
tions, such as partial cooking, or covering, 
some of the pieces with a simple salt and 
sugar brine, serve to put it into shape for 
convenient keeping and use. At this point 
is a large leak in our system, or lack of sys- 
tem, of buying. Right here we can largely 
cut down the market expense and household 
effort per unit of food, and get not only 
nrore, but better, meat for less money. 


The Cutting and Trimming of Meat 


Having determined the amount and 
kind of cut we wish, it will further facilitate 
the matter if we tell the butcher just how 
we want the meat cut, trimmed, boned or 
otherwise prepared, so that he shall not 
have to guess at it. The fact that few 
people do this does not indicate to this 
writer that the meat-eating public does 
not care, but it simply shows that folks 
do not know. Perhaps the most familiar 
fault in the cutting of meat is that of 
slicing steak too thin. This is due to the 
custom of ordering only one or two pounds, 
to secure which the meat usually has to be 
cut very thin or else the slice must be cut 
in two, and the latter the butcher does 
not like to do, for the obvious reason that 
the poorer half goes begging for a buyer. 

The method of trimming is another 
important point. Loin steaks and chops, 
for example, frequently carry an excess 
of outside fat and kidney suet; and porter- 
house steaks are sold either as regular or 
short cuts, the latter having the skirt, or 
coarse end, removed. Rib roasts may be 
“standing ribs,” or 
with the ribs sawed through and folded, 
or as a boneless rolled roast bound with 
cord. Even soup bones vary, from those 
trimmed completely down to the bare bone, 
to joints carrying considerable quantities 
of edible meat. Generally speaking, it is 
most satisfactory and economical to do as 
much of the trimming as possible at home. 
Those who prefer to have it done at the 
market for convenience may economize 
considerably by ordering the trimmings 
delivered along with the meat. 


Tomatoes 
Stuffed with 
Ripe Olives 


Scoop out two to- 
matoes from the stem 
end. Chop a small 
onion, fry in butter, 
add the pulp removed 
from the tomatoes, 
and one cupful of 
ripe, pitted olives, 
two tablespoonfuls of 
bread crumbs and salt 
and pepper. Put the 
mixture imto the to- 

matoes and bake 


In making the short porterhouse men- 
tioned a moment ago, the cutter usually will, 
if requested, run the skirt piece through the 

grinder, which puts it in proper form for 
Hamburg steak or meat balls, and is vastly 
better than paying for the whole steak and 
having one end of it thrown with the butch- 
er’s sausage scraps. Though trimmings be 
only bones, they are valuable for soup stock 
and should be saved. Whether or not one 
wishes to make a regular practice of trim- 
ming the meats at home, it is occasionally 
desirable; and for this purpose, together with 
the proper use of the larger cuts already dis- 
cussed, every kitchen should be equipped 
with a small (fourteen or sixteen inch) meat 
saw, a large and a small butcher knife -(six 
and eight or ten inches), a sharpening steel, 
and a good sized meat grinder (No. 3 is 
small enough). It is a pleasure to work 
with proper tools, particularly when it is 
evident that the saving soon pays for the 
utensils, several times over. It is largely 





in this matter of trimmings that ‘‘a French 
family can live on what an American 
family throws away.” 

Those who fear that the butcher will 
consider them “small” if they ask for the 
trimmings will find, usually, that he is 
glad to accommodate them; for the revenue 
he derives from dog bones and sausage meat 
is insignificant in comparison with the busi- 
ness he may expect from satisfied customers. 

All through the matter of marketing it 
will be found that a large part of the 
problem consists in learning just what one 
wants; and the dealer may generally be 
counted upon to codperate to the best of 
his ability when he knows that the customer 
is making a systematic study of the subject. 

Articles to be published in the near future 
will go more fully into the points of good 
and poor meat, and the names of the dif- 
ferent cuts described and classified accord- 
ing to the various methods of cooking for 
which they are suitable. 


for Epicurean Tastes 


Some Sunday Evening Snacks and Novelties for Luncheon or Dinner 


By Dieta cH wiv bared 


Author of “ The Hostess of Today” 


Baked Eggs with Cheese 


Butter a baking platter and cover it with 
a layer of grated cheese; break six eggs 
upon it, cover with a layer of cheese and dust 
with salt, pepper and paprika. Pour over it 
half a cupful of cream, cover with soft bread 
crumbs, rolled in melted butter, then dust 
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with salt, paprika and a light sprinkling of 
mustard, Bake until cheese is melted. 


Bread, Eggs and Bacon in Chafing-dish 
Cut fresh white or entire wheat bread 


into half-inch slices, remove crust and cut 
in half-inch cubes. Put one tablespoonful 
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of butter in the chafing-dish, add three 
cupfuls of the bread and toss it in the butter 
until it has absorbed the butter and slightly 
colored. Add four tablespoonfuls of bacon 
fat and a dusting of salt and pepper. Toss 
again and when the fat is absorbed add 
three well-beaten eggs and as soon as they 
are slightly cooked serve, surrounded with 
the bacon which has baked or delicately 
sautéd. 


Macaroni Savory in Chafing-dish 


Boil and blanch macaroni and drain one 
quart of it. In the meantime mince two 
small green peppers and two small onions. 
When ready to serve, cook the peppers 
and onions in half a cupful of olive oil in 
the blazer for fifteen minutes, tossing them 
constantly. Add one cupful of tomatoes 
and half a cupful of grated cheese.. When 
the cheese is melted, dust with salt and 
serve on toast or in ramekins. 


Red Kidney Beans with Cheese in Chafing- 
dish 


Put two tablespoonfuls of butter in the 
blazer, add one can of red kidney beans, 
one small green pepper minced finely, and 
a little onion or minced chives may be 
added, if liked. Cook until the peppers 
are tender. Add one and one-half cupfuls 
of grated cheese and when melted serve 
on toast. 


Sausage Bundles 


Roll out plain paste in six-inch squares, 
rather thin. Cut Frankfurt sausages in 
thin slices, rejecting the skin, and lay the 
slices in two rows in the centers of the pieces 
of paste; double, pinch ends together, and 
fold as you would do up a bundle, wetting 
the edges to make them stick; then place 
them on-ice until ready to bake. Bake 
them in a hot oven fifteen minutes and serve 
hot with French or German mustard. This 
is a popular dish for Sunday night supper, 
especially with men. 


Masked Sweetbreads 


Blanch one pound of sweetbreads, remove 
pipes and skin and put through the meat 
grinder with two slices of salt pork. Form 
into cutlet shapes and pin them tight in 
cheesecloth to keep their shapes. Place on 


ice. After an hour or two sauté them on 
one side only in a little butter for five 
minutes and place them on a buttered 
baking-pan, cooked side up. When cool, 
cover them with the masking preparation 
made as follows: Cover a small peeled 
onion with cold water, place on the fire and 
boil for five minutes, drain, dry and cut 
in slices. Sauté the slices in one table- 


spoonful of butter until slightly brown, 


add one cupful of stock and cook until 
tender; press through a sieve with the stock. 
Melt three tablespoonfuls of butter, add a 
third of a cupful of flour, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a little paprika. Add 
enough cream to the onion and _ stock 
mixture to make one and a third cupfuls 
and add this to the mixture in sauté pan; 
when boiling, add one large egg, or one egg 
and an extra yolk, cook for a moment, 
remove from fire and add a dash of cayenne 
and nutmeg. Cover the sweetbreads about 
a fourth of an inch. Cool, then cover with 
soft bread crumbs rolled in melted butter; 
place a whole mushroom, partly cooked 
in butter, on each cutlet and garnish with 
slices or stripes of truffle or red or green 
pepper. Bake ten minutes. Serve with a 
brown mushroom sauce around the edge of 
platter, with a mound of fried eggplant 
straws in the center. 


Eggplant Straws 


Cut an unpeeled eggplant in one-fourth 
inch slices, salt each, put them together 
again and press them under a heavy weight 
an hour or more. Cut them into equal 
lengths a fourth of an inch wide, rejecting 
the skin, dry them'in a napkin and roll 
them in flour mixed with the same amount 
of fine corn-meal and seasoned with salt, 
pepper and a slight dash of nutmeg. Drop 
a few at a time into hot salad oil and fry 
them until they are a delicate brown. Dry 
on soft paper and serve at once. They 
should be crisp and tender. 


Tomato Baskets 


Peel uniform tomatoes and cut them with 
a strip across the top to form baskets. 
Scoop out centers, dust them inside with 
salt and let them stand on ice until very 
cold. Fill them with fresh crabmeat mixed 
with mayonnaise dressing and chilli sauce. 
Use one tablespoonful of the chilli sauce 
for each tomato. Serve very cold. 


What to Eat in October 


Tempting and Substantial Meals in Economical Bills of Fare, which may be Followed in Whole or in Part 


These meals will work out successfully if the bills of fare are followed exactly, or they may be consulted 
for suggestions. If desired the dinners can be served at midday and the. luncheons be used for suppers. 
Recipes for those dishes marked with a star will be found on pages 56r, 562 and 563. Neat 


Tuesday 
October Ist 
BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe Cereal 
Poached eggs on toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Italian macaroni 
Rolls Chocolate cake 
Tea 
DINNER 
Julienne soup 
Halibut au creole 
Potatoes with parsley 
Spinach and egg salad 
Spanish cream 
Coffee 


ddennesdap 
October 2nd 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges Uncooked cereal 
Creamed dried beef 
Biscuit Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
*Rice omelet 
Buttered toast 
Plum marmalade 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Roast lamb 
Mashed potatoes 
Watercress salad 
Buttered beets 
Coffee 


Chursdap 
October 3rd 


BREAKFAST 
Pears Cereai 
Bacon Toast 
Coftee 


LUNCHEON 


Tomato salad 
Cup cakes 
Tea 
DINNER > 


Roast beef 
French fried potatoes 
Lima beans 
*Mint glazed carrots 
Steamed date and nut pudding 
Coffee 


Frivay 
October 4th 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Uncooked cereal 
Scrambled eggs 
Muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Turkish _pilafft Apple sauce 
Molasses drop cakes 
Tea 
DINNER 
Tomato soup 
Fried fillet of flounder. 
Stuffed potatoes 
Green pepper and cream cheese 
salad 
Pineapple ice 
Coffee 


Prune souffle 


Cold lamb 
Finger rolls 
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Saturday 
October 5th 


BREAKFAST 
Plums Cereal 
Liver and bacon 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Escalloped lamb 
*Molded potatoes 
Spiced pears 
Chocolate 
DINNER 
Cold roast of beef 
Creole rice Oyster plant 
Salad chiffonade 
Apple dumplings 
Cheese Coffee 


& 


Sundap 
October 6th 
BREAKFAST 
Pears Cereal 
Cream toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Roast chicken 
Mashed potatoes 
Fried egg plant 

Cauliflower salad 
Radishes 
*Alexandra ice Sponge cake 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Creamed oysters 
Parker house rolls 
Grapefruit cup 
Cocoa 


& 
Monday 
October 7th 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges 
‘ereal 
Sausages Rolis 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


*Hamburg eggs 
Preserved peaches 
Feather cake 
Tea 


DINNER 


Beef in Mexican sauce 
Boiled potatoes 
Fried parsnips 
Asparagus salad 

Crackers 
Pompadour rice 
Coffee 





Tuesday 
October 8th 


Apples ° Uncooked cereal 
French toast with syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
*Mint chicken cream 
Currant cakes 
Tea 
DINNER 
Jellied bouillon 
Scalloped fish 
Cabbage salad : 
Bread and butter pudding 
with hard sauce 
Coffee 


Aa 
cs 
S 


qdednesdap 
October 9th 
BREAKFAST 





Pears Cereal 
Spanish omelet 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Corn chowder 
Cheese sticks *Lace cakes 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Roast lamb 
Potato croquettes 
Carrots and peas hollandaise 
Lettuce and cucumber salad 
*Alberta apples 
Coffee 


S 


Chursdap 
October 10th — 
BREAKFAST 
Apricots Cereai 
Codfish cakes 
Rye muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Cold lamb 
Picked peaches 
Cookies 
Tea 
DINNER 
Beef stew with dumplings 
String bean salad 
*Orange puifs, orange sauce 
‘offee 


Friday 
October Lith 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples Uncooked cereal 
Boiled eggs 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Hot biscuit 


“Green peppers stuffed with cauli- 


flower and cheese 
Muffins Nut cake 
Tea 
DINNER 
Consommé 
Boiled halibut, egg sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Tomato cream glacé 
Banbury tarts 
Coffee 
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Saturday 
October 12th 
BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 
Uncooked cereal 
Minced lamb on toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Ramekins of fish 
Corn muffins Grape jam 
Tea* 

DINNER 
Veal cutlets 
Rice croquettes 
Lima beans _ 
Cabbage and apple salad 
Chocolate nut pudding 
Coffee 


Sunday 
October 13th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit Cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Creamed potatoes 


Coffee 
DINNER 
Roast beef 
P Franconia potatoes 
Lettuce salad Squash 
Olives 


Ice cream with orangé mar- 
malade sauce 
Coffee 
SUPPER 


Beaton oysters 


uns 
*Baked apples with marshmallows 
Chocolate 


© 


Monday 


October 14th 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes Cereal 


Cream toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


*Ham timbales 
Spiced currants 
Cream puffs 
> Tea 


DINNER 


Fricasseed chicken with rice 
Potatoes hollandaise 
Purée of spinach 

Fruit salad 
Coconut cream pie 
Coffee 


© 


Cuesdap 
October 15th 


BREAKFAST 


Apricots 
Uncooked cereal 
Scrambled eggs 
Biscuit 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Cream of corn soup 
Crisp crackers 
Jelly roll 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Roast stuffed veal 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Mashed potatoes 
Celery and nut salad 
Fruit pudding, sterling sauce 
offee 





ddennesdap 
October 16th 


BREAKFAST 


Cantaloupe 
Uncooked cereal 
Hamburg steak 

Rolls Coffee 

LUNCHEON 

Sliced veal 

Curried vegetables 
Pickles 
Layer cake 
Tea 
DINNER 


Cream of lettuce soup 
Baked stuffed cod 
Duchess potatoes 
Tomatoes stuffed with spinach 
Vanilla ice cream 
Sponge cake 
Coffee 


© 


‘Thursday 
October 17th 
BREAKFAST 


Biscuit Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
*Mexican codfish 
Rolls 
Fruit conserve 
Spice cake 
Tea 
DINNER 
Hot corned beef 
Boiled potatoes 
Cabbage Beets 
Jellied fruit, whipped cream 
Macaroons 
Coffee 


J] 


Friday 
October 18th 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced oranges 
Eggs a la goldenrod 
Biscuit Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Fish chowder . 
Caramel custard 


Cookies Tea 
DINNER 
*Beef loaf, Mexican sauce 
Creamed potatoes Peas 


Fruit salad 
Cheese wafers 
Cottage pudding 
Coffee 





Saturbap 


October 19th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes Uncooked cereal 
Omelet Biscuit 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Cold corned beef 
Baked. potatoes 
Parsnip fritters 
Tea 
DINNER 


Roast lamb 
- Apple mint jelly 
French fried potatoes 
Green string beans 
Tomato jelly salad 
Steamed chocolate pudding with 
i foamy sauce 
Coffee 


© 


Sunday 
October 20th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit Cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Baked potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
DINNER 


Jellied bouillon 
Chicken pie 
Mashed potatoes 
Squash 
Watercress and cucumber salad 
Apple snow 
Coffee 
SUPPER 


Cheese soufflé 
Rolls 
Coffee ice cream 
Coconut cake 
Tea 


Monday 


October 21st 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Corned beef hash 
Muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cream tomato soup 
Crisp crackers _ 
Cream sponge pudding 
Tea 
DINNDR 


Turkish soup 
Cold lamb : Potato 
Succotash Olives 

Green apple pie 
Cheese 
Coffee 


© 


- Tuesday 
October 22nd 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit Cereal 
Griddle cakes with syrup ' 
. Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Casserole of rice and meat 
uffins 
Stewed figs with cream 
ea 


DINNER 


Chicken soup 
Planked fish 
Duchess potatoes 

- Cold slaw 
Chocolate blanc mange 
Plain cake 
Coffee 


5 
Cn 
So 


Se 


Weanesday 
October 23rd 


BREAKFAST ‘ 
Sliced oranges 4 
Kippered herring 
Corn muffins 
’ Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Vegetable purée 
Entire wheat rolls 
Devils food 
Tea 


DINNER 


Beefstealx 
Mashed potatoes 
Cauliflower and cucumber 
Dutch apple cake 
Coffee 


= 


S 


Thursday 

October 24th 
BREAKPAST 

Pears _ Cereal 


Shirred eggs 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


*Salmon jelly salad 
‘ans 
Tapioca custard 
hocolate 


DINNER 


Roast veal 
Mashed sweet. potatoes 
Green beans 
Stuffed beet salad 
Cheese crackers 
Rice pudding 
Coffee 





Friday 
October 25th 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Bacon 
Baked potatoes 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Vegetable salad 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Fruit cake 
Tea 


DINNER 


Boiled halibut, egg sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Tomato jelly salad 
Norwegian pudding 
Coffee 
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Cereal 


salad 


Biscuit 


Cereal 


Peas 


& 


Saturday 
October 26th 


BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 
Frizzled beef on toast 
; Coffee 


Cereal 


LUNCHEON 


Halibut timbales 
Sweet pickles 
Baked custard 
Tea 


DINNER 


Veal hollandaise 
Stuffed petatoes 
Tried egg plant 
String beans 
Grapefruit 
Coffee 





Sunday 
October 27th 
BREAKFAST 


Plums 
Uncooked cereal 


Omelet 
Biscuit 


Coffee 
DINNER ~ 


Roast chicken 
Cranberry jelly 
Griddled sweet potatoes 
Creamed onions 
Asparagus salad 

Chocolate ice cream 


Vanilla wafers Coffee 


SUPPER 


Apple and date salad 
Hot biscuit 


Almond cake 
Cocoa 


Honey 


ee 


© 


Monday 
October 28th 
BREAKFAST? 
Grapefruit 


Fried hominy 
Coffee 


Sausages 


LUNCHEON 


Oyster stew 
Rolls 
Coffee jelly, whipped cream 


ea 


DINNER 


Tomato bouillon 
Pot roast_beef 
Boiled potatoes 
Mashed turnips 
Lemon pie 
Coffee 


Corn 


ee 
‘Tuesday 


October 29th 


BREAKFAST 

Apples Cereal 
Creamed fish 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Vegetable soufflé 
Rolls 
Baked apples 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Chicken 4 la King 
Potatoes baked with cheese 
Lettuce salad 
Stuffed celery 
Bavarian creara 
Coffee 


ddeanesday 
October 30th 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 


Uncooked cereal Bacon 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


*Norwegian salad 
Biscuit 
Apple turnovers 
Tea 


DINNER 


Boiled ham 
Carrots and peas in potato casso- 
lettes 
Creamed celery 
Escalloped apple pudding 
lemon sauce 
Coffee 


with 





Thursday 


October 31st 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Cereal Boiled eggs 
Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Sliced ham 
Graham rolls Spice cookies 
Tea 


DINNER 


Curried lamb with rice 
Waldorf salad 
Custard pie 
Coffee 


Choice Food 


at Low Cost 


II—A tempting, eco- 
nomical dish made 
of lentils 

Lentils, which now 
are sold almost every- 
where, are not merely 
a substantial food at a 
small price; they make 
delicious eating. Like 
peas and beans, Mey 
furnish more nutri- 
ment for the money 
than any other kinds 
of food, with the ex- 
ceplion of cereals and 


grains. Only fat is 
needed to make them 
complete foods, ac- 


cording to accepted dietary standards. 





They are largely wsed by vegelarians as a substitute for meat. 
_ _ Lo make a highly palatable dish, soak two cupfuls of lentils over night. Drain and cook for several hours 
im boiling water until they are soft, but not broken. Drain again. Cook two tables poonfuls of chopped onion 
im three tables poonfuls of butter until light brown and add, with salt and pepper to taste. Serve in a flat dish. 
Garnish, if you please, with hearts of lelluce and watercress, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Recipes for October Lills of Fare 


The following are recipes for dishes marked with an asterisk on the three preceding pages. 


Mexican Codfish 


Sauté to ,a pale yellow a small onion, 
chopped fine, in three tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter; then add two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
half a green pepper minced and a cupful of 
stewed and strained tomato pulp. When 
the sauce reaches the boiling point, add half 
a pound of flaked codfish that has been 
slightly freshened in cold water and par- 
boiled; simmer slowly for ten minutes and 
serve very hot, garnished with triangles of 
fried bread. 


Baked Apples with Marshmallows 


Wash and core tart apples and place in an 
earthenware baking dish with just enough 
water to cover the bottom. In the center 
of each apple place a tiny bit of butter and 
an eighth of a teaspoonful of salt. -Cover 
and bake slowly till thoroughly cooked, 
adding a little water if necessary. Be- 
fore the apples are quite done press into 
the center of each a marshmallow; re- 
place in the oven; in three minutes remove 
the cover and let the apples and marsh- 
mallows brown carefully. Serve cold 
with cream. Pears may be cooked in the 
same way, cutting a slice from the stem 
end, coring and placing the pear stem end 
up in the dish. 


Hamburg Eggs 


Cream two tablespoonfuls of butter, four 
tablespoonfuls of soft bread crumbs and a 
teaspoonful of minced parsley, seasoning to 
taste with salt, paprika and celery salt. 
Work all to a smooth paste and with it line 
small individual patty pans that have been 
brushed with melted butter; break an egg 
carefully into each, and, after dusting 
lightly with salt, cover with a mixture of 
melted butter and browned bread crumbs, 
cooking for six minutes in a hot oven. Serve 
in the pans garnished with parsley. 


Rice Omelet 


One cupful of cold boiled-rice, one cupful 
of warm milk, one tablespoonful of melted 
butter, one level teaspoonful of salt, one- 
eighth of a teaspoonful of pepper, three well- 
beaten eggs. Melt one tablespoonful of 
butter in a hot frying-pan and pour in the 
mixture. Bake in a hot oven; fold over 
once and serve on hot platter. 


Lace Cakes 


Mix thoroughly together one tablespoon- 
fulof melted butter, one cupful of granulated 
sugar, two well-beaten eggs, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla, a little grated nutmeg and two 
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and a half cupfuls of oatmeal into which 
have been stirred two and:a half teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. Have the batter 
quite stiff and drop by the teaspoonful on a 
buttered baking sheet, having them about 
an inch apart. Bake in a moderate oven 
until crisp and brown on the edges. 


Alexandra Ice 


Wash carefully half a pound of large 
seeded rasins, stemmed and cut into halves, 
and let them stand over night in a cupful of 
orange. juice to which a tablespoonful of 
sugar has beenadded. Put enoughdry mac- 
aroons through the food chopper to make 
half a cupful of very fine crumbs. Whip 
two cupfuls of double cream until stiff and 
dry, add half a cupful or more of pulverized 
sugar, the macaroon crumbs, and the raisins 
with the orange juice. Turn the mixture 
into individual molds, seal and leave packed 
in ice and salt at least five hours. 


Mint-Glazed Carrots 


Wash and scrape three carrots and cut in 
one-fourth inch slices. Parboil for ten or 
fifteen minutes, drain, put into a saucepan 
with one-third cupful each of sugar and 
butter, and one tablespoonful of chopped 
mint leaves. Cook very slowly until glazed 
and perfectly tender. Serve hot, and as a 
border surrounding a mound of green peas. 


Molded Potatoes 


Press left-over mashed potatoes into 
baking-powder cans and chill. Slice in neat 
rounds, lay on a buttered dripping-pan in 
the oven and bake till they become puffy 
and a delicate brown. Serve with broiled 
steak as a garnish. 


Mint Chicken Cream 


Pick into small pieces sufficient fresh mint 
leaves to fill half a cup, covering with boiling 
water and allowing it to stand for twenty 
minutes; then strain and add to a scant 
pint of chicken stock, stirring in half a 
tablespoonful of white-wine vinegar, the 
Juice of half an onion, pepper and salt to 
taste, and two and a half tablespoonfuls of 
gelatin softened in four tablespoonfuls of 
cold water. Simmer slowly only until the 
gelatin is dissolved and remove from the 
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fire, setting in a cold place, until slightly. 
thickened; add a cupful of cold diced 
chicken, two tablespoonfuls of cooked peas 
and a scant cupful of stiffly whipped cream; 
mold in a ring-mold, placing it directly on 
the ice to chill and harden. When ready to 
serve, unmold on a glass platter, filling the 
center with crisp heart lettuce leaves and 
garnishing with tiny pink radishes. 


Salpicon of Codfish 


Prepare rounds of crisp buttered toast, 
covering each with a layer of minced button 
mushrooms, season highly with salt and 
paprika, and heap upon each toast circle 
a tablespoonful of flaked boiled codfish; 
place in a shallow baking pan, pour over a 
rich Hollandaise sauce and bake in a mod- 
erate oven until heated through. Serve 
immediately, garnished with crisp, blanched 
celery. 


Alberta Apples . 


Pare and core nine medium-sized, firm 
apples. Prepare a syrup by using two cup- 
fuls of sugar and two cupfuls of water, add- 
ing three or four whole cloves. Cook the 
apples in the syrup until they begin to mel- 
low, using a quite deep receptacle. Remove 
the apples to a pudding dish. The syrup 
that remains will be thick apple jelly when 
cool. Into it cut a few stewed prunes and 
chopped pecan meats. Fill the centers of 
the apples with the fruit mixture. Cap 
each top with a portion of whipped cream 
and dot with pecan halves. The filling may 
be varied with many different kinds of fruit. 

Apples cooked in this way may be used 
for salad cases.. Select large apples, cut in 
half, and after they are cooked remove a 
little more of the center so as not to leave 
too much sweet fruit for the salad. 


Beef Loaf, Mexican Sauce 


Add one tablespoonful of chopped onion, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley and one cupful of stale 
bread crumbs,» to two pounds of lean 
chopped beef. Moisten with strained to- 
mato or tomato sauce, and shape in loaf- 
bread pan. Turn out into a greased baking 
pan and bake thirty minutes, basting often 
with tomato juice. Serve on a hot platter, 
surrounded with Mexican sauce. 


Halloween 
Cakes 


Bake a white cake 
mixture in narrow, 
long tins, for indi- 
vidual cakes. On top, 
place a little candy 
pumpkin made by 
molding fondant into 
a pumpkin shape and 
coloring it yellow qu 
the outside with vege- 
table coloring matter. 
Af one end place the 

Hallowe’ en candle 


Mexican Sauce 


Cook a fourth of a cupful each of chopped 
onion, red and green peppers, in a fourth of 
a cupful of butter, or beef dripping, until 
soft. Add four tablespoonfuls of flour and, 
when smooth, one and a half cupfuls of boil- 
ing water or brown stock, and one cupful of 
stewed tomato. Cook ten minutes, then 
season with salt. 


Norwegian Salad 


_ To-two cupfuls of cold cooked macaroni 
add a tablespoonful of chopped onion, a cup- 
ful of cut celery and a fourth of a cupful 
each of red and green peppers, chopped. 
Moisten with French dressing and serve on 
lettuce leaves. 


Orange Puffs, Orange Sauce 


Make a cake mixture using half a cupful 
of butter, a cupful of sugar, two eggs, three- 
fourths of a cupful of milk, two cupfuls of 
flour, four teaspoonfuls of baking-powder 
and half a teaspoonful of orange extract. 
Bake in muffin pans and serve hot with 
orange sauce. 


Orange Sauce 


Mix half a cupful of sugar with one and 
a half tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, and 
one-eighth of a teaspoonful of salt. Add 
a cupful of boiling water and boil five 
~ minutes. Add the grated rind and juice 
of two oranges and two tablespoonfuls of 
butter. 





Ham Timbales 


To one cupful of lean chopped ham add 
half a cupful of stale bread crumbs and one 
cupful of cream sauce made with one table- 
spoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, one cupful of milk, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt and a few grains of cayenne; 
add a slightly beaten egg and one table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley. Pour into 
buttered timbale molds or small cups and 
bake in a pan of boiling water for twenty 
minutes. Arrange on a platter or on in- 
dividual dishes and surround with drawn 
butter sauce. Garnish with parsley. 


Drawn Butter Sauce 


Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, grad- 
ually add two tablespoonfuls of flour and 
one cupful of boiling water. When smooth 
and cooked sufficiently, add one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-eighth teaspoonful 


of pepper. 


~ Salmon Jelly Salad 


Soften one tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatin in two tablespoonfuls of cold water; 
add half a cupful of boiling water, one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one-eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper. Strain and place the bowl in ice 
water; stir until it begins to stiffen, then _ 
add one cupful of cold flaked salmon, half a 
cupful of finely cut celery and two table- 
spoonfuls of peas. When stiff enough, fill 
small individual molds, which have been 
wet with cold water, and chill. Turn out 
upon lettuce leaves and garnish with mayon- 
naise. 
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Hallowe’en 
Cakes 


Make a good cake 
mixture, and bake in 
small tins. When 
cool, frost with icing, 
colored with pale 
green vegetable color- 
ing matter. The fea- 
tures, made from 
white and deep green 
icing, are dropped on 
with a camel’s-hair 
brush. A tiny taper, 
the bottom wrapped in 
paraffin paper may 
be inserted in the 

mouth of each face 


A Fortnight of Fish 


How a Family Enjoyed Fish Daily, in Place of Meat, for Two Weeks 


By Aang ?s. Rechards 


EAT being extremely high, one 
M housekeeper decided she would try 

using fish for one week, and see if 
the. family tired of it. Nothing was said 
to said family about the proposed experi- 
ment. Monday’s dinner was started with 
butterfish, seasoned well, sprinkled with 
flour and fried in bacon drippings or oil. 
Tuesday they had fresh codfish, after the 
following recipe: 

Two pounds of fresh codfish, tied up in a 
‘piece of cheesecloth and boiled for half an 
hour in well salted water. When cooked, 
drain off the water, take the cloth off care- 
fully so as not to break the fish, then remove 
the bones and skin; put on a platter and 
pour over the fish a dressing made with one 


cupful of milk and one tablespoonful each. 


of butter and flour, well seasoned with 
salt and pepper. Stir in two well-beaten 
eggs. 

On Wednesday they had bluefish, split, 
seasoned, dipped in cracker crumbs and 
fried in oil. It was served with tomato 
sauce. 


Spanish Mackerel 


Thursday’s dish was Spanish mackerel. 
Season with salt and pepper; pour over it 
one tablespoonful of melted butter and put 
in a pan well greased with bacon drippings. 
Place in a hot oven, baste, watch carefully 
so as not to burn, and serve with tomatoes 
that have been sliced, seasoned and sprin- 
kled with flour and fried. 
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Creamed Salmon 


Put sliced salmon in salted water and 
parboil; pour off water, take out bones 
and remove the skin; pick salmon into good 
sized pieces, put in a dish and cover with a 
sauce made with one finely chopped onion 
that has been smothered in a tablespoonful 
of butter, add salt and pepper, one cupful 
of sweet milk and let this come to the 
boiling point. Thicken with flour, using two 
tablespoonfuls. This was served on Friday. 


Weak Fish 


Weak fish, stuffed with bread crumbs, 
well seasoned with one finely chopped onion 
and salt and pepper, was served on Satur- 
day. Moisten with one tablespoonful of 
melted butter and bake with strips of 
bacon on top. Just before serving, squeeze 
a little lemon juice or a dash of pepper 
sauce over it. 


Halibut 


Remove all bones and skin from a large, 
thick halibut steak, cut in pieces about 
three inches square and season with salt and 
pepper. Dilute one egg with two table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, dip the fish in the 
egg, then in flour, and repeat two or three 
times, so there will be quite a thick coating 
of egg and flour on it. Fry in hot oil until 
a golden brown. This makes a delicious 


- dish, especially when served cold with a 


Jack o’ Lan- 
terns 


The foundation of 
these unusual refresh- 
ments is a_ toasted 
cracker, spread with 
cream cheese into 
which.a litle pump- 
kin yellow vegetable 
coloring matter has 
been worked. The stem 
1s also of cheese, tinted 
green, and the features 
are cut from bright 
red pimento. Small 
cakes, iced and deco- 
rated, produce sim- 

ilar effects 


mayonnaise dressing. It was served on 
Sunday. 


During the week meat was never once 
asked for. On the contrary, everyone was 
more than pleased and wanted to know 
““what kind of fish are we going to have the 
coming week.” The market is full of so 
many different kinds of fish, and there 
are sO many ways of preparing it, both 
hot and cold, that the problem of having 
fish for two weeks and making a change 
in the menu every day, was a very simple 
one. 

Following are some fish recipes which 
the present writer has found excellent: 


Salmon Loaf 


Made with either fresh or canned salmon. 
To one can of salmon, flaked, add salt, 
pepper, one egg, one-half cupful of bread 
crumbs, one cupful of milk, and mix all 


together thoroughly to form a loaf; sprinkle 


with flour or bread crumbs, pour over a 
tablespoonful of melted butter to which has 
been added the juice of half alemon. Bake 
for half an hour in a pan well greased with 
butter. This may be served hot or cold. 


Scalloped Fresh Cod 


Boil two pounds of fresh cod in salted 
water, then flake in small pieces. Make 
a sauce with one cupful of sweet milk, two 
tablespoonfuls each of butter and flour, 





Butter 


and season with salt and pepper. 
a baking-dish and put a layer of bread 
crumbs on the bottom, then a layer of 
fish, pour on part of the sauce, add another 
layer of fish and cover with sauce; cover 
the top with bread crumbs mixed with 


grated cheese. Bake for half an hour. 
Halibut, Boiled and Served with a Tomato 
Sauce 


Tie two pounds of halibut in a piece of 
white cheesecloth and boil in salted water. 
When cooked, remove cloth carefully so as 
not to break the fish, take off the skin ‘and 
remove the bones. Serve with a sauce 
made of one small can of tomato paste, 
one cupful of hot water, half of an onion 
chopped very fine, one thin slice of bacon, 
minced, salt, pepper and the juice of half a 
lemon; cook thoroughly and thicken with a 
little flour. Just before serving, pour the 
sauce over the fish, sprinkle with a finely 
chopped hard-cooked egg and a little 
parsley. 

For the balance of the second week there 
was lobster, either broiled or boiled, and 
served with a mayonnaise dressing or sauce 
made with drawn butter, parsley and lemon 
juice. The family had also sea bass baked © 
with a dressing made of bread crumbs, 
moistened with a little drawn butter and 
well seasoned, adding a dash of Worcester- 
shire sauce. And softshell crabs fried and 
served on toast were more than enjoyed 
by all. 


Resources of the Ginger Jar 


Choice, Convenient and Wholesome Desserts and Relishes to be Made 
from the Pungent Root 


By 1. Celestine, @umatiags 


' Ae may have the wherewithal for any 
number of delicacies in a jar of pre- 
served ginger. The West- Indian 

variety, and that from Canton, are excellent 
if you wish to buy it all ready preserved or 
the ginger may be preserved at home. Half 
a pound of the ‘‘stem ginger” will make a 
jarful that will give a delightful ginger 
flavor to many dishes. The stem ginger is 
of a finer quality than the ordinary sort. 
For preserving pick out the best of the 
little ginger roots. Wash them in. cold 
water, then scrape them and cut in small 
pieces. Place in a preserving kettle and 
cover with the water in which they have 
soaked for ari hour. When the water 
reaches the boiling point set the kettle 
back on the fire, and let it simmer gently 
until the roots begin to get tender; drain 
from the water and cook until transparent 
in a sugar and water syrup made in the 
proportion of two-thirds sugar and one- 
third water. 

Apples and pears combine well with gin- 
ger syrup. Use tart, firm apples, pare, 
quarter and cook them in just sufficient 
sweetened water to cover; steam, covered, 
until the apples are half cooked, transfer 
them carefully to the hot ginger syrup and 
simmer until transparent. If the spicy flavor 
is not pronounced enough, add a little 
ground ginger. 

Pare a quart of pears and cook in water 
to cover, with a little sugar, until quite 
soft; strain the juice, or use that from 
canned pears. To two cupfuls of the pear 
juice add an equal quantity of the pre- 
served ginger syrup and half an ounce of 
dissolved gelatin. Stir together, wet a 
ring mold and fill with the jelly. When 
stiff, turn out onto a flat glass dish and pile 
up the preserved or halved fresh pears in 
the center of the mold. For a garnish 
use a border of whipped cream disposed in 
little cones around the jelly, dotted on the 
tip with a candied cherry. To carry out 
the amber tint of the jelly, use thinly sliced 
circles of the preserved ginger. To serve, 
place a little square of the jelly on each 
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dish, with the half of a pear topped with 
the cone of cream. 

With left-over syrup from preserved gin- 
ger an experiment with carrots was tried, 
with excellent result. The carrots were 
washed and boiled until they commenced 
to get tender, when they were removed from 
the water and pared; they were then cut 
in pieces about the size of the ginger root 
and allowed to drain over night on a sieve, 
spread out separately. Cook in the pre- 
served ginger syrup until they are tender, 
adding the thin yellow rind of a lemon, 
shaved fine. Remove the pieces of carrot 
from the syrup with a skimmer and half fill 
pint jars. Strain the syrup from the lemon 
peel, boil it down for ten minutes, then pour 
over the carrots. When cold, screw on the 
tops and store in a cool, dry, dark place. 

Ginger roots may be crystallized by cook- 
ing them as above, and after the simmering 
process, to render the ginger transparent, 
set the kettle back on the fire, where it 
will keep warm and let the ginger absorb 
the syrup. In the morning divide the mass 
of ginger with a sharp knife and cut each 
piece into thin circles. Roll in sugar and 
store away between paraffin paper in paste- 
board boxes. 

For a sandwich filling nothing could be 
more palatable than a combination of ban- 
anas, sliced thin, and circles of crystallized 
ginger. Butter thin slices of bread and 
cover one slice with a few slices of the 
banana, add a little sugar and a drop or 
two of lemon juice, then a layer of the 
ginger slices, and cover with the other half 
slice of bread. 

Procure large, perfectly shaped dates, 
remove the pits, roll in powdered sugar, 
and fill the cavities with a mixture of 
chopped ginger and blanched almonds. 

For bonbons, cut the ginger into tiny 
cubes and enclose it in fondant; roll in 
finely chopped mixed nuts of any variety 
preferred, or make finger-sized bars of 
the fondant in which the nuts and ginger 
are mixed. These are delicious served 
with ginger wafers and coffee. 


The Peanut as a Staple Food 


By Emma Sanderson 


Peanut Finger Rolls 


Scald and coolone pint of milk. Make a 
soft sponge by adding one yeast cake, one 
pint of flour and half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Let it stand one hour. Then add half a 
cupful of shortening, butter, and lard 
mixed, two cupfuls of finely broken peanuts 
and two pints of flour. Knead well. 
Place in a warm spot for two hours, then 
turn out on a bread-board and roll slightly. 
Cut in strips in finger lengths, pinch the 
ends and place apart on tins. Let them 
raise an hour and bake for twenty minutes 
in a good oven. . These rolls can be started 
in the morning and be ready to serve at 
luncheon. They are dainty and delicious. 


Peanut Omelet 


Make a cream sauce with. one table- 
spoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and three-quarters of a cupful of milk 
poured in slowly. Take from fire, season, 
add three-quarters of a cupful of ground 
peanuts and pour the mixture on the lightly 
beaten yolks of three eggs. Fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites, pour into a hot, 
buttered baking-dish and bake for twenty 
minutes. 


Peanut Sauce for Turkey 
Make a cream sauce with two tablespoon- 


fuls each of butter and flour, and one cupful 
of milk, added slowly. Season and add 





Cana pes 


Rub the yolks of hard-cooked eggs to a 
paste with equal quantities of sardines and 
chopped peanuts. Moisten with lemon 
juice, season and serve on rounds of toast. 


Peanut Wafers 


One-half cupful of granulated sugar and 
one-quarter cupful of butter creamed to- 
gether. Add one tablespoonful of milk 
and one well-beaten egg, one-quarter of a 
teaspoonful of salt and one cupful of ground 
peanuts. Mix into this one and one-half 
cupfuls of pastry flour in which one tea- 
spoonful of baking-powder has been sifted. 
Roll very thin and cut in small rounds or 
fancy shapes for the afternoon tea-table. 


Peanuts de luxe 


‘Shell, and pour boiling water over un- 
roasted peanuts to remove the skins. Dry, 
place in a frying basket and fry in hot deep 
fat until they are a light brown. Toss on 
brown paper and salt. The hot water 
swells the nuts and this way of cooking 
makes them a delicious rival of the salted 
almond. 


Peanuts and Rice 
Wash half a cupful of rice thoroughly. 


Place in a baking-dish with half a cupful of 
milk, one cupful of water and half a cupful 





one cupful of ground peanuts. Pour over of broken peanuts. Bake, stirring oc- 
slices of turkey. casionally, until the rice is soft. 
SES E+ Eyes 
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Personal Talks 
with Wives 


Discussing Various Phases of the 
Problems of Married Life 


By 
Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


Merely to disclose one’s trouble to a wise 
confidant is a relief. The psychologists affirm 
this.. Wives are cordially invited to write to 
Mrs. Van de Water, and their letters will be an- 
swered personally or through the magazine. 
‘Mrs. Van de Water will be found to give sane, 
tonic, sympathetic counsel. Write to her, care 
of Goop HovsEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Those expecting a 
personal reply must enclose a stamp. 


often great need of advice. This is a 

day in which marital difficulties and 
infelicities are generally discussed and we 
are enabled to guess at the inner troubles 
and secrets of many lives from what we 
know of the open misery of others. 

Tam such an optimist that I try to believe 
that some good must come out of most 
disagreeable things, so I feel that some 
benefit must follow, in fact has, perhaps, 
already followed, much of this marital muck- 
raking. It has taught us to call some 
things by their right names, to strip facts 
of sentimental twaddle and to look them 
squarely in the face. And in doing this we 
have learned—if we are clear-sighted and 
frank—that few things are so bad that they 
cannot be bettered if we attack them. in 
the right spirit; and that, while there are 
some unhappy marriages, there are many 
which seem wretched, but are not beyond 
hope of improvement; yes, and that there 
are also many marriages which are actually 
and really happy. We have also begun to 
know that numbers of the annoyances that 
seem large to the irritated wife or husband 
are, if regarded sanely, only vexations, 
and not heart troubles. 

The problems of married life (for they 
are problems) have always interested me, 
and it has occurred to me that a corner of 
a magazine in which wives could express 
their views and in that corner a personality 
to whom they could write for advice, a cor- 


Gotten s the an who is a wife, has 
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Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


ner in which they might, perhaps, read an 
occasional helpful and encouraging bit of 
counsel, might be a source of comfort to 
some sister woman. I do not claim to bea 
‘marriage specialist,” as there are “beauty 
doctors” or ‘‘beauty specialists.” But I 
do love women, and I have thought much 
and pondered deeply on the problems that 
confront them. Nor do I claim that my 
advice is wiser than that of any other think- 
ing woman. 

But, as it is sometimes a help and relief 
to “talk out” one’s perplexities, and to 
receive an occasional word of counsel, I 
shall be glad to have readers write to me, 
and I am planning to have a little heart-to- 
heart talk with them each month. I am 
sure I shall find this intercourse pleasant, 
and I hope that some puzzled wife may 
once in a while get a bit of encouragement 
from what I have to say. If she chooses 
to write to me I will keep her name and 
address confidential, and if she desires a 
direct personal reply, and will send me a 
stamped and addressed envelope, I will be 
glad to write to her. 

On the other hand, if she prefers to have 
her letter answered in this “Corner for 
Wives,” her name will not appear, and it 
may be that some other reader may be 
helped by perusing an account of her ex- 
perience, or will make some useful sug- 
gestion which will in turn appear in that 
same Corner. 

After all, there are few troubles that 


* 
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Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


may not be lessened and lightened by look- 
ing at them in the right way. We women 
are prone to take ourselves and our troubles 
too seriously. When a husband speaks 
with unnecessary severity to his child, the 
mother feels that an injustice has been 
done, and that, somehow, the righting of 
that injustice devolves upon her. 

I sat opposite a woman in a street car 
last week, and her face made my heartache, 
for it was the picture of woe. I looked long 
at her sad countenance. She was dressed 
in colors, so I was pretty sure that she had 
not been recently bereaved; she appeared 
perfectly healthy, so illness and pain were 
evidently notthe cause of her distressed 
expression. Yet she stared straight ahead 
of her, so absorbed in her own thoughts as 
to be oblivious to her surroundings, the 
dreary look in her eyes showing that all 
of these same thoughts were unhappy. 
And as I watched her I fancied that I caught 
a glimpse of her home life, of the over- 
critical, overworked, or impatient husband; 
of the affectionate but thoughtless children; 
and, perhaps, the occasional friction be- 
tween the man the woman loves and the 
children who are a part of her innermost life. 

I longed to help her by some word that 
might make her see that, after all, things 
were not so dark as a woman’s lack of 
perspective would lead her to think. 

If I can occasionally say such a word to 
another woman; if I can, at least, make her 
feel that someone besides herself under- 
stands, and if the knowledge of that under- 
standing will bring a ray of light into her 
daily and often perplexing life, or lift so 
much as a feather’s weight from her weary 
and burdened heart, I shall feel that our 
Corner for Wives is the success which I 
long to make it. I have before me now 
two letters, a result of previous magazine 
articles upon matrimonial themes. These, 
with my answers to them, may serve to 
indicate in some small way the sort of 
service I want to render. 


Which Shall the Boy Obey? 


I have one son, and my husband and I do not 
always agree on matters concerning him. For 
instance, I think when he goes out in the evening 
to play with other boys that he should come home 
early, as he is only eleven years old. But his 
father doesn’t think so, always. For instance, the 
father will say: “You can stay out till half past 
nine,” but I will say: “No, dear, you must be in 
at nine at the latest.” Then the child answers: 
“Dad says I can stay out later.” And my husband 
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pays no attention to the remark. I do not consider 
this right. Of course I protest, and there is a hot 
argument, during which the child goes out and 
leaves us. I think the father should make the boy 
do as LT order. What shall I do about it? 

Worried Wife. 


You have toliclied upon a point of many 
marital disagreements. The condition you 
describe is an unfortunate one, and yet, 
have you paused to consider that, in the 
last analysis, the chief sufferer will be the 
child? He does not know it, nor apparently 
do you, but he is being trained in a manner 
that fosters obstinacy and selfishness, and 
teaches a disregard of authority. All of 
these will mar his character. 

To answer your last question first: one 
of the things you are to do is never, in 
the child’s presence, to dispute his father’s 
commands to him. If you wish to talk 
the matter over when you and your husband 
are alone, that is right and proper. But 
of two evils choose the smaller, for less 
harm would come from the boy’s staying ~ 
out until 9:30 than would be produced by 
his witnessing such a scene as you have 
described. Unless an actual principle is 
involved, do not disagree openly with your 
husband in the presence of your child— 
or of anyone else, for that matter. No 
man likes to have his authority over his 
own child questioned, least of all in that 
child’s presence. 

Perhaps some other wives who have 
suffered from a similar condition of affairs 
will write, telling their experiences along 
these lines. 


His Mother 


My husband’s mother seldom calls on me—only 
about three times a year—and I am sure she never 
wanted her son to marry me. Yet she and my 
husband expect me to go to her house whenever 
she invites us there. Do you consider it against 
my dignity to dothis? I go—like a fool, i: ue 

eal 


Say rather, “like a, sensible woman.” 
In one of our familiar talks I hope to write 
more on this mother-in-law question. Just 
now I have enough space in which only to 
remind you that the woman in question is 
your husband’s own mother, to whom he 
owes respect, and whom he, presumably, 
loves. To go to see her when he wishes it, 
and to set aside temptations to repel her ad- 
vances, is to prove yourself a wife who loves 
her husband better than her own vanity, 
and whose charity is too broad to permit her 
to descend to petty spite. 





The maidless woman “‘may—and does—cook the meals without degenerating in attire into a 
frowzy sloven. When the dinner or supper is ready she can slip off the big overdress of thin 
muslin that has protected her neat apparel, and sit down at the table” 
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The Maidless Household 


A veteran housekeeper, and authority upon housekeeping methods, here gives 


the beginner sound 1912 advice. 


Marion Harland, over eighty years old, 


knows the new as well as the old, and the new’s advantages over the old 


' Marion Harland 


Illustration by G. Patrick Nelson 


N able statistician who has bestowed 
much time and study upon social 
and domestic economics, is responsi- 

ble for the assertion that ninety per cent. 
of American housewives keep no servants. 
The estimate is startling to readers who 
belong to what may be distinguished as the 
well-to-do portion of the community—those 
to whom keeping “help,” as our New Eng- 
land forbears would have put it, has ever 
been a feature of daily living. The state- 
ment becomes more plausible with the 
reflection that the enormous percentage 
includes the families of foreign immigrants 
and the colored peasantry of the United 
States. 

After excluding these elements, there 
remains what is, from certain standpoints, 
perhaps the most important element of our 
growing population. I mean the thousands 
of young married couples who are “begin- 
ning life” prudently and intelligently as 
housekeepers and freeholders, with the 
sustained purpose of acquiring, by judicious 
management, a competency, and probably 
wealth, by the time their children are ready 
to take their places in the foremost rank of 
American society. Theirs is, in brief, the 
history of the influential citizens of town 
and city, and the leaders of fashion in our 
kaleidoscopic upper circles. The truth is 
patent and requires no demonstration. 

From the outset, settle in your mind the 
indubitable truth that the necessity of doing 
most or all of your housework is not a calam- 
ity. In the line of negative blessings con- 
nected with this necessity—or it may be the 
expediency—you are spared the expense of 
a maid’s wages, her wastefulness (one 
woman styles them ‘‘wastages’’), break- 
ages, and losses through carelessness and 
the indifference of her whose the household 
stuff is not; the annoyances of her temper 
and caprices, her warnings many and unex- 
pected, and of her unexpected departures 
not a few. 


“T am likely to have smooth sailing in 
domestic seas,”’ cooed a smiling bride to me 
upon her wedding day. ‘My mother-in- 
law is passing over to us the invaluable 
maid who has lived with her for fifteen 
years.” ; 

Three years later I met her in the market, 
with a memorandum in her hand. 

“Tam learning how to choose and to 
buy!”’ she said, blithely. “It is a novel 
business, but I like it! I see already where 
I am going to save half as much as I have 
been spending when Julia did the buying. 
She left me last week. Thank Heaven Iam 
at last a free woman!” 

As you, free and independent house- 
mother, gird on your armor, echo her 
thanksgiving as a “‘bracer.” You have 
work—hard work and much of it—ahead of 
you. Let no petty stories of artistic effects 
and scientific housewifery delude you into 
belittling the toil which is inseparable from 
the right accomplishment of daily duties. 

My mother used to say that Washington 
Irving’s much be-praised sketch, “The 
Wife,” should be ruled out of the home 
library. “‘He lived and died a bachelor,”’ 
she went on to observe, ‘‘and therefore 
knew nothing of kitchen-work. Even that 
does not excuse the absurdity of describing 
the husband’s home-coming the first day 
of their occupancy of their cottage, to find 
her in a white dress playing upon the piano, 
and brimful of the delights of preparing 
supper, including picking strawberries and 
capping them. We practical housekeepers 
know what it means to arrange furniture, 
dust rooms, make beds, peel potatoes, make 
biscuits, kindle and keep up fires, and all 
that. Poor Mary, who had never so much © 
as made her own bed until that day, would 
have been half dead and the house more 
like a pig-sty than the ideal Love-in-a- 
Cottage dream.”’ 

Look facts in the face and confess that 
some of them are ugly. Recognize, too, 
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that your housekeeping and home-making 
are as truly your profession as your hus- 
band’s craft is his life-work. If I say that 


something on an average twice a week the’ 


year through, it is because it would seem to 
be the very hardest lesson ever set for 
women to master. Sweeping and dusting, 
washing pots and pans, and paring vege- 
tables are “grubby” jobs at the best, how- 
ever hard you try to bring-your work up to 
your level, instead of sinking into a mere 
drudge of a housemaid and scullion. 


Systematize THIS Day’s Work 


Systematize the routine of each day. I 
advocate an early start in the diurnal march 
with the zeal of one who has tasted and seen 
the blessings of the habit of early rising for 
over fifty years of active housewifery. Get 
hold of the day while it is new and your 
energies are at their freshest. While the 
world is still, arrange in right order the 
several tasks that must be done, and hold 
to the ‘‘scheme.”’ Stick to the work of this 
day and resist the disposition to forecast 
that of the morrow. Confidentially, I im- 
part to you that one great secret of living 
long and usefully. Iam fond of quoting the 
remark of the wise saint who wrote that 
“God hath promised strength for the bear- 
ing of the stick of care or sorrow appointed 
for today. He hath nowhere engaged to give 
us grace for fagots!” 

In the practical operation of your pro- 
fessional principles, do not hesitate to avail 
yourself of the best modern appliances for 
lightening drudgery and for securing certain 
results for the means employed. Here 
again is an uncovenanted mercy for the 
woman who does her own work. That hired 
maid is a notable exception to a rule of wide 
application who looks kindly upon labor- 
saving machines in house and kitchen. One 
is tempted to wonder sometimes if, in the 
wabbly machinery that stands for brain in 
her anatomy, there may not stir an inchoate 
fear lest, when housework is all done by 
“them patented contrivances,” her occupa- 
tion will be gone. Be this as it may, be on 
the alert to take advantage of each improve- 
ment upon antiquated methods of cleaning, 
cooking and the general simplifying of 
“need-must-be-dones”’ that devolve upon 
one head and a single pair of hands. 

The fireless cooker stands high among 
these beneficent agencies. You can get one 
for from six dollars upward that will cook 
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the raw materials committed to it—soups, 
meats, vegetables and dessert—in a cool 
kitchen where no fire is burning, no gas 
lighted from breakfast until luncheon or 
from luncheon until dinner. One woman 
showed me a beautiful angel cake baked in 
one compartment of the neat-looking chest 
upon a table at the back of her kitchen. 
The wonderful box, at the same time, cooked 
a three-course dinner, and held at freezing 
point a freezer of ice cream shut up in an 
airtight compartment. 

All this while the mistress of the house 
and maker of the various dishes, sat at her 
sewing upon the shaded veranda, in her 
white dress, and thought of the beauty of 
God’s Summerland without. 

There are divers patents of fireless cookers 
upon the market. Get the best you can 
find for the needs of your household and 
let it pay for itself in the saving of fuel in 
the first six weeks, and roll up a high rate 


“of interest in the form of comfort and lei- 


sure for other occupations. 

If you can manage to use electricity in 
your home, you have the best deputy house- 
keeper the genius of man has ever contrived 
to harness for domestic service. Upon my 
own breakfast table we have, every morning 
the perfection of toast, not to be achieved 
by any other process, colored lightly, crisp 
and hot, turned out by the half-dozen slices 
from the dainty little machine attached by 
a slender wire to the drop-light above. It 
toasts while we eat. We do not have to 
wait. When we have enough, the plug is 
pulled out from the side and—voila tout! 

An electric carpet-sweeper that will dust 
walls and books in one-fourth of the time in 
which the briskest of maids could do the 
work; an electric smoothing iron that may 
be used throughout the stifling August day 
in a ten-by-twelve apartment kitchen with- 
out raising the temperature of the place one 
degree; a chafing-dish, a coffee-pot and tea- 
kettle, “run” by the mysterious, all-potent 
agent which has revolutionized the world’s 
work within fifty years—all are within the 
reach of the woman who lives near enough 
to a “plant” to secure a connection. If it 
be objected that the machines are expensive 
at the outset, I retort that they will last 
for years, that they rarely need repair and 
that they do not have to be washed after each 
using! 

If electricity may not be pressed into your 
service, lay hold of alcohol as the next best 
thing for your purpose. You may cook 


Marion 
a dinner over an alcohol stove. In the 
chafing-dish it is incomparable. Which 


same chafing-dish, with a full line of ap- 
purtenances, should be in your dining-room 
closet without fail. There are at least sixty 
dishes that may be prepared with the help 
of the invaluable portable kitchen—and all 
good. A gas or oil stove will do more and 
better work than the cumbrous range. 

In minor matters of housework, study 
labor-savers. Such things as the potato- 
parer, apple-corer, meat-grinder, vegetable 
press, soup-strainer, patent dish-washer and 
bread-mixer are more economical if the 
short, or long, run than for you to do their 
respective offices by the labor of your hands. 

Especially—and I would lay upon this 
point heavy emphasis—as you have the 
care and keeping of these yourself! The 
thriftiest and most conscientious hireling 
cannot be trusted to look after kitchen 
“properties”? as would you who have paid 


for them and who have the intelligence to - 


appreciate their utility. For instance, you 
comprehend that metal put away while 
damp or not perfectly cleaned will gather rust, 
and that rust spells ruin to hinge and cog. 
With this in mind, you do not keep flatirons 
in a damp corner, nor other tools of your 
profession where gathering dust will clog the 
machinery. Nordo youleavedish towels with 
the grease in them until they are rancid and 
require heroic rubbing to get them right. 
We all agree that the most serious draw- 
back to the easy running of the modest 
establishment of the woman who opens her 
own front door is the matter of waiting 
upon the table. She may—and does—cook 
the meals without degenerating in attire into 
a frowsy sloven. When the dinner or sup- 
per is ready she can slip off the big overdress 
of thin muslin that has protected her neat 
apparel, and sit down at the table. Until 
the first course must be removed she may 
“play the lady,” at her graceful ease. Then 
somebody has to rise, take off the emptied 
dishes and soiled plates and bring in the 
~ next supply of china and food. There is 
but one course for the self-respecting mis- 
tress to pursue: she should have a service 
table near at hand, bearing all the appli- 
ances requisite for the change, and when she 
has risen quietly without remark or apology, 
to take out the disused articles, she should 
fill their places with the set from the service- 
table. Then she slips into the kitchen and 
brings in the waiting hot dishes, or the des- 
sert. Practice will make her so expert that 
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the table talk will not be broken in upon. 

As children grow old enough to perform 
the office, it is wise to train them to wait 
deftly—always quietly. Never apologize! 
Your guests did not come out of town to see 
footman or butler. These are to be found in 
millionaires’ houses. And peace and quiet- 
ness do not, of necessity, attend upon the 
services of these functionaries. 

“Tl warrant,” Bunyan makes one pil- 
grim through the Valley of Humiliation say 
of the shepherd boy who sings 


“He that is low need fear no fall,” 


‘““Y’ll warrant that this lad doth wear more 
of the herb that is called ‘heart’s ease’ in his 
bosom than many a king!” 

Whatever you do, let your manner of 
living be even-threaded. Do not comment 
upon the circumstances that oblige you to 
answer your door bell. Thousands of other 
women, as refined as yourself, have done it 
all their lives and died respected and honored 
by those who could value aright modest 
worth and inherent gentlehood. Copper is 
as respectable as silver if it be kept clean 
and bright. It is tarnished pinchbeck that 
breeds contemptuous pity. 

Let economies be judicious. Never make 
the fatal blunder of fitting a silver handle 
into a tin saucepan. Get fewer things, and 
have them good, if you must compute cost 
closely. If you cannot afford to “entertain” 
after the manner of your acquaintances who 
keep maids and, perchance, liveried flun- 
keys, accommodate your desires to existing 
conditions. Stand fast and serene in your 
lot and beautify it by genuine breeding and 
fine feeling. There is a wealth of meaning 
in the oft-parodied phrase of the seer of 
Concord—“ High thinking and plain living.” 
But “plain” does not, of necessity, imply 
aught ignoble. Simplicity wedded to econo- 
my makes a comely team for everyday work. 

Nearly a half-century ago Mrs. Whitney 
preached to us women lessons from the 
text, “‘Home-making by Home-dwellers.” 
In “We girls” she made a pastoral of the 
Holabird home-life—a fine specimen of 
a “maidless household.” Who that has 
read the story does not recall the delightful 
touch of Barbara’s satisfaction at being able 
to stir her blanc-mange with a silver spoon 
without tempting a “hired girl” to take up 
ashes with it? The suggestion is hardly an 
exaggeration of what happens in many a 
house where maids abound and the nominal 
head is not ‘‘a free woman!”’ 
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Our Seal Trade Mark of Approval 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


The articles here described are submitted by the manufacturers, and tested free of charge in the 


laboratory of the Good Housekeeping Institute, as an editorial service to the readers. 


Each 


month a list of the devices that have been tested and approved to date is published. 
This department of the magazine has absolutely no connection with any other, 
being a strictly gratuitous service in all respects. 
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Descriptions of Articles Tested and Approved 


Inquiries concerning the devices here described will be answered with painstaking care by the Director 


of the Good Housekeeping Institute. Do not hesitate about asking questions. 
tion of labor-saving household devices is the ordinary servant. 


One obstacle to the introduc- 
Has anyone found a way to introduce 


useful apparatus in the home and reconcile servants to its use? We would like to get letters on this sub- 


ject. 
is available for publication. 
York City. 


Clothes Washer 


The Rapid Vacuum Washer consists of a cone- 
shaped plunger of heavy tinplate and brass mounted 
upon a wooden handle. To a wooden lever, which 
can be attached to any sheet-metal tub or wash- 
boiler, the plunger handle is fastened and, by work- 
ing the lever, water and soap are forced through the 
clothes by the compressed air and suction created, 
and the dirt removed. ‘The washer weighs four 
pounds and it can be folded up and put out of the 
way when not in use. Price, $2.50. 

No. 626—Made by Stewart-Skinner Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


An Electrie Cleaner 


The Invincible Junior Electric Renovator is a 
portable fan-type machine whose principle is that of 
creating a vacuum by rapidly revolving fans which 
exhaust the air from the machine. The dust and 
dirt enter the hose at the top of the cleaner and are 
deposited in the bag while the air is exhausted at the 
bottom. This machine is made in two stages, oper- 
ating two fans and it weighs fifty- five pounds. 
There is no vibration, and its operation is practically 
noiseless except for a slight hum. The cost of opera- 
tion at ten cents per kilowatt hour is from three to 
four cents. An equipment of special cleaning tools 
made of aluminum is included with the machine. 
Price, complete, $135. 

No. 627—Made by the United States Radiator 
Corp., 3-5-7 West 29th St., New York City. 


Clothes-Bar 


The Watbell Clothes-bar is an all metal space- 
saving article for holding clothes. It is finished in 
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What varieties of apparatus do servants use most willingly ? 


ratchet device holds it in place. 


We will pay cash for testimony that 


Address, Director Good Housekeeping Institute, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 


nickel plate, the back pieces re-enforced and fast- 
ened by screws to the wall, side of house or elsewhere. 
There are five bars of various lengths which are held 
in a horizontal position during use and are folded 
upward and occupy very little space when not in 
use. Price, $1.50. 

No. 6 ee by Watbell Sales Co., 1498 Lake 
Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Electric Table Grill 


The G. E. Radiant Grill is a device for toasting, 
broiling, frying and boiling, and is designed for use 
on the dining table, in the nursery, sick-room or 
wherever a lamp socket may be located. Slices of 
bread for toasting may be placed either above or 
below the radiant heater coil contained in the top of 
the stove part. The lowermost receptacle is the 
broiler pan, which is provided with a corrugated 
metal rack that holds the food away from the heater 
coils. The uppermost receptacle is the stew pan. 
It is provided with an aluminum cover which can be 
turned over and used as a frying pan or a griddle. 
The entire device is finished in polished nickel and 
the cost of operation at ten cents per kilowatt hour 
is about seven cents. Price, $8.50. 

No. 628—Made by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Clothesline Reel 


The Chicago Clothes-line Reel is made of steel, 
with the exception of a small wooden core and cast- 
iron ratchet. The reel is slipped into a plate which 
is fastened to a post or to a fence, and the small 
handle or crank tightens the rope, and a small 
When not in use, 


: No. 630—A Clothesline 
No. 628—A Combination a 
Cooking Device 


No, 606—Economical 


No. 626—A Washing Device 





the reel may be removed and the line kept dry and in 
good condition. Price, $1.25. 

No. 630—Made by Chicago Clothes-line Reel 
Co., Lock Box 158, Chicago, Ill. 


*Furniture Polisher 

The Perfection Polishing Pad is a cloth whose 
manufacture involves thirteen chemicals and three 
distinctively different processes. ‘The cloth, before 
use, is wrung thoroughly out of clear water, folded 
several times so as to form a convenient pad and 
applied to the furniture, etc. The article must 
afterward be rubbed thoroughly with unbleached 
cheesecloth. The pad removes dirt, grease, scratches 
etc., from furniture, woodwork, picture frames, 
pianos, nickel, copper surfaces, etc. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 561—Made by the Perfection Polishing Pad 
Co., Van Wert, O. 


*Aluminum Cooking Pails 

The ‘“Tdeal”’ Aluminum Triplicate Set is a means 
for cooking several things at one time in one com- 
partment of a fireless cooker or over one burner of 
a gas or oil stove. The pails are drawn from heavy 
sheets of pure aluminum, are seamless, do not rust, 
leak nor chip, and have self-locking covers. They 
fit together so as to form a cylinder nine and a half 
inches in diameter when assembled. Each pail has 
a capacity of two quarts, and they nest accurately. 
Price, $3 per set. 

No. 606—Made by the Toledo Cooker Company, 
1336-42 W. Bancroft St., Toledo, O. 


Curtain Stretcher 
The “Home-Kissed” Curtain Stretcher is con- 
‘structed of basswood strips three-quarters of an inch 
_ thick and two inches wide. The frame is supported 
at the ends and at the center by a riveted, interlock- 
_ ing hinge that prevents sagging and keeps it rigid. 
The inches are ruled off on all four sides and the 
* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 


Pails 


No. 627—A Two- 
stage Machine 


maximum size obtainable is five and one-half by 
twelve feet. It is provided with adjustable pins 
that have spring bases and may be placed according 
to the scallops of the curtain. Price, $2. 

No. 636—Made by Holmquist & Company, 
Twenty-fourth and Butler Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Steel Kitchenware 


The “Never-Break’” Seamless Steel Cooking 
Utensils are made of material heavy enough to pre- 
vent the scorching or burning of food, and to prevent 
warping or twisting out of shape from intense heat. 
The grease is absorbed as in cast-iron ware and the 
utensils will not scale, chip or peel. 

The “ Never-Break”’ griddle is made by the hot- 
forged process and the fibers of the metal are firmly 
set—that is what prevents warping. Cooking sur- 
faces vary from nine to eleven inches. Price, 60 to 
80 cents. 

No. 631—Made by the Avery Stamping Co., 5201 
Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, O. 


The ‘“Never-Break” Scotch Bowl is a round- 
bottom pot eight and three-quarters to ten and 
three-quarters inches in diameter with a capacity of 
from five to eight quarts. These bowls are provided 
with bail handles and tipping appliances. Prices, 
$x to $1.50. 

No. 632—Made by the Avery Stamping Co., 5201 
Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, O. 


“Never-Break’’ Steel Kettles are made in sizes 
varying from a capacity of four quarts up to sixteen, 
and with flat or round bottoms and straight or taper- 
ing sides. The diameters range from six and three- 
quarters to thirteen inches and the depth from six 
and one-quarter to eight and three-quarters inches. 
The kettles are coated inside and out with two coats 
of tin. Prices, $1 to $2.50. 

No. 633—Made by the Avery Stamping Co., 5201 
Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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No. 638—Useful Fireless Range 


An Economical Cooker 


The Beveridge Sanitary Steam Cooker consists of 
four vessels: three cooking compartments, and the 
lower vessel. The cooking is done entirely by 
steam which is generated by boiling water in the 
lower vessel, and passes up into each compartment 
by means of a small tube on the inside. The cooker 
is light and covers one hole or burner of a coal, wood, 
oil, or gas stove. A whole meal may be cooked at 
one time without the need of continual watching and 
stirring and danger of the food burning. It is not 
necessary to use all compartments at once. Each 


vessel is eight inches in diameter and has a capacity’ 


of two quarts. Price, $2.50. 
No. 635—Made by Beveridge Mfg. Co., 1201 
Emerson Tower Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Steel Mat and Shoe Cleaner 


The Hunt Mat is made of cold rolled steel and 
galvanized zinc. It is constructed of many triangu- 
lar sections, with edges standing vertical, both cross- 
wise and diagonally, all bound together with steel 
rods forming many hinges and allowing flexibility. 
Thus the mat offers a large scraping surface and al- 
ways conforms to the surface of the floor and may 
be rolled up to allow sweeping beneath. The Shoe 
Side Cleaning Brushes which can be attached to 
the mat are made of hard wood and stiff bristles 
firmly stapled into sockets in the wood. Prices, mat 
and one pair of brushes, $2.25 to $10.75. 

No. 624—Made by the Hunt Metal Corner ‘Cor; 
Westboro, Mass. 


Gas Heater 


The “Vixen” Gas Heater is cylindrical in shape 
and is twenty-four inches high. The top of the 
stove is hinged and can be turned backward for 
the purpose of filling the metal pan with water for 
evaporation, and also for the purpose of lighting the 
burner, which consists of a circlet of blue flame jets. 


By regulating the air mixer a blue flame can be ob-» 


tained and an intense heat thereby given off. Prices, 
$5 (black trimmings); $6 (nickel trimmings). 

No. 614—Made by J. P. B. Sadtler, 144 Pierre- 
pont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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No. 614—A Gas 
Room Heater 
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No. 635— 


A Compartment . 


Cooker 


No. 644—A Suction 
Sweeper 





2 ‘Bread -Raiaiag Cabinet 


The Domestic Science Bread-Raising Cabinet is 
attractively and well constructed of kiln-dried wood 
and is provided with a double glass door which al- 
lows the rising dough to be seen without opening 
the cabinet. The interior is equipped with two 
shelves and a removable soapstone which is designed 
to be heated and placed in the bottom of the cabinet 
beneath the shelves on which the pans containing 
the dough rest. The door is closed and the required 
temperature is maintained without further atten- 
tion. This is especially useful for large rural kitch- 
ens or pantries which are exposed to cold draughts 
during the winter season. Prices, $3.50 to $9.75 
(stone heated); $4.50 to $12 (electrically heated). 

No. 611—Made by the Humbert Manufacturing 
Company, Montclair, N. J. 


Fireless Range 


The “Perfection” Fireless Steel Range is con- 
structed of iron and steel, finished in glossy black 
enamel, and has a polished steel top which can serve 
asa kitchen table. It stands thirty inches above the 
floor, is fourteen inches wide and three feet long. 
There are two fireless cooking compartments that 
draw out as an oven and rest upon legs twenty-five 
inches high. One compartment contains a single 
cooking well, while the other has two. An outfit of 
aluminum cooking utensils is included with the 
range. ‘The rigid top and the shelf below for storing 
the utensils are useful conveniences. Price, $27.50. 

No. 638—Made by Johnston-Slocum Co., Caro, 
Mich. 


Floor Suction Sweeper 


The Jewel Vacuum Sweeper is a light, portable 
cleaner consisting of three separate bellows, or dia- 
phragms, which alternately operate when the 
machine is pushed forward and backward over the 
floor. It is practically entirely encased in black 
enameled metal and the adjustable handle permits 
sweeper to be used under bureaus, bedsteads, etc. 
Price, $10. 

No. 644—Made by the General Appliance Corpor- 
ation, 221 Centre St., New York City. — ~__ 

* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present, 
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day to her work in Portland, Maine, 

from a small country town near by, 
noticed one morning that an elderly woman 
in the seat across the aisle from her had be- 
come faint from the heat of the crowded car. 
The girl, having some smelling salts in her 
bag, offered them to the distressed woman, 
also opened the window for her and fanned 
her witha newspaper. The woman revived, 
thanked the girl, asked questions about 
where she worked, and learned her name. 

Imagine the girl’s surprise when, a few 
days later, an automobile stopped at the 
office where she was a stenographer and its 
occupant asked to see her. It was the 
woman to whom she had offered the smelling 
saltson the train. Itturned out that she was 
exceedingly wealthy, and was determined to 
repay the girl for the slight service, in her 
own fashion. The girl’s unfinished educa- 
tion was completed, she was sent to many 
countries, and upon the elderly woman’s 
death, was left a most generous legacy. 

Unselfish girl! And a winner of money 
and happiness because she was sympathetic. 
She would have done as much, no doubt, for 
her mother’s washerwoman. But it is really 
of no use to hope for wealth acquired in ways 
like this. The great majority of us must 
earn our money, must deserve it, in a differ- 
ent way. And it is to enable girls and women 
to earn money with the least expenditure of 
time and effort that the Order of the Golden 
Bee was founded. 

How we girls used to rack our brains to 
think of ways to earn money when we were 
little! Wouldn’t I have jumped at the 
chance we are giving you! We kept store 
and sold lemonade to passers-by for a cent 
a glass, or twelve pins. Have you ever done 
that? It’s slow work, and so easy to drink 
the lemonade yourself if nobody comes along 
to buy it. And at best that is only a way 
of making pennies, but what we wanted to 
make, and what you want to make, is dollars! 

Then we gave shows in a big barn and 
charged five cents admission. Sometimes 
they were tableaux, but once we planned a 
cat show. We borrowed cats and tied rib- 
bons around their necks and put them in 
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The Story of a Girl Who Deserved Money 


boxes with chicken wire on one side. We 
intended to charge a dime for admission 
to that show, but the cats got out the 
night before show day, and everybody’s cat 
scratched everybody else’s and some cats 
ran away and never came back and—there 
wasn’t any show! We never got the saddle 
horses we wanted to buy, but if we’d had 
the chance that we will give you to earn 
money, I believe we could have had them. 

Now, girls, if you really and truly want to 
make money I will help you. Write me a 
letter telling what you want money for, and 
how much you want. Do you just want to 
earn spending money, so that you can have 
pretty pins and shoes and clothes and hats, 
or do you want to earn enough money for 
some special big thing? Write all about it, 
and if you’re willing to work hard I will tell 
you what to do and just how to go about it. 

Of course, it isn’t only girls who are inter- 
ested in being members of a club where they 
can honestly earn an income, so every 
woman, married or unmarried, whovis inter- 
ested in the money-making question is wel- 
come to become a member of the Order of 
the Golden Bee. 

Your father, or mother, or husband would 
appreciate a Christmas gift which you had 
really earned, and not bought with his or her 
money. 

Girls in every state in the Union, in Can- 
ada, and evenin foreign countries, are Golden 
Bee members. Their letters are full of enthu- 
siasm and appreciation of the opportunity. 
The club opens its doors to all ambitiously 
inclined women readers of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING. It is helpful to everyone, and is 
an opportunity that does not come to all. 

I want to tell you also about the Gibson 
pictures, the box of dainty stationery, and 
the beautiful emblem pin which we have for 
prizes, besides the generous cash rewards. 
Write for membership in our club today? 


Secretary, The Order of the Golden Bee, 


Goop HousEKEEPING MaGazing, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





By Readers Who Are Clever Observers and Experimenters 


Practical Discoveries that smack of originality, and have the merit of practicability, are always wel- 


comed in this most popular department of the magazine. 


acceptance. 


If available they are paid for in cash upon 


Address all communications intended for this department to Discoveries, Good Housekeep- 


ing Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Be sure to put the word “ Discoveries”? on the 


envelope and also on the top of your letter. 
you will have to enclose a stamp for that purpose. 


E had recently two young house 
\) \ guests, a girl of fourteen and her 

brother two years younger, for a 
week’s visit. They impressed us as being 
about as WELL-TRAINED young per- 
sons as we had ever seen, and one small 
point in their education was entirely new 
to me, and seems well worth handing on. 
When they were asked the inevitable ques- 
tions at table, ‘‘How-do you like your coffee, 
Jean?” or, “What part of the chicken will 
you have, John?” they answered immedi- 
ately and intelligently. If anyone thinks 
that this is not a rare trait, let him pay close 
attention to the next person he asks, young 
or old. When this little girl answered: 
“With cream and two lumps, please—and 
John has cream and three lumps,” in a 
quick, ready undertone, I had a soothed 
sensation that conversation could go on; I 
need not interrupt five times for the one 
answer. Later, the boy said, “I like a 
second joint, thank you, and dress- 
ing and gravy,” to the chicken 
question, and at the same meal 
he decided in a second be- 
tween two desserts. I am 
accustomed to “helping” 
a very large family, and 
of course in such a family 
there is always a stranger or 
two, and I can imagine no 
greater convenience to the 
“helper” than to train children to 
think what they want and say it, 
and spare one the usual 
wait and the usual mur- 
murof, “I beg your 
pardon?—Oh, anything! I beg your par- 
don?—Oh, yes, dressing, please. Gravy? 
Yes, please.” K. N., New. York. 


# When putting on my skirts over my head 
the hooks would catch in my HAIR, pulling 
out a stray lock or two. Now I save time 









An envelope with initial on the flap is 
a new idea for marking handkerchiefs 


If you want your manuscript back in case it is not accepted 


and temper by spreading a large silk hand- 
kerchief over my head. The skirt slips on 
easily over the covering, and the silk hand- 
kerchief does not muss the hair. A linen 
handkerchief answers nearly as well. 

H. A. M., Oregon. 


When DUSTING stair rails, and many 
other things, take a dust-cloth in each 
hand, using them simultaneously. This 
facilitates the work. B. S., Ohio. 


# If you should be so unfortunate as to find 
yourself on a journey without a SHOE 
BUTTONER, try the clasp on your hose 
supporter. This will do splendidly. 


M. O. P., Florida. 


# One of the lessons of the Titanic disaster 
is the necessity of providing every member 
of the family with IDENTIFICATION 
TAGS. For want of these, many 
were not absolutely sure as to 
whether or not their dear ones 
actually went down with the 
ill-fated ship. A very sim- 

ple means of providing 

these useful articles is 

to follow the method in 

ey use inthe army. A disc 
of metal—preferably alumi- 
num—a little smaller than a 
fifty-cent piece is provided. 
This has a hole drilled through 
it, for the purpose of attaching to 
the piece of ribbon or tape 
that it is to be worn on. 
A hardware dealer will, for 
a few cents, punch any name and address 
on the disc witha steel punch. Of course 
if a more elaborate product is desired, any 
engraver or diesinker will do the work at 
much greater expense. These tags should 
be worn at all times—one never can tell 
when an accident will happen. In these 
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days of high-speed travel they are abso- 
lutely indispensable. J. 8. B., New York. 


# A girl who was going two thousand miles 
away from her home town to be married 
had been the recipient of numerous showers 
and presents. Her sister, wishing to enter- 
tain in a unique way, gave a luncheon in her 
honor and by way of a surprise asked each 
guest to bring a small gift for the GROOM, 
this gift to be accompanied by a letter or an 
original poem addressed to him. Imagine 
the bride-to-be’s astonishment, upon 
opening the boxes and parcels, to find, 

not presents for herself, but socks, 
handkerchiefs, 

ties, pajamas, 

collar buttons, 

shaving-soap, 

powder, tooth 
paste, ash trays, 
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hole thus made filled with a very delicate 
orange marmalade. Some of the cakes were 
covered with delicious chocolate frosting, 
part of them with vanilla frosting for vari- 
ety, and an English walnut was put on 
top of each. H. T., New York. 


#1 am indebted to a Scotch friend for 
something that has become well-nigh indis- 
pensable to me—my EGG-SPOON. It is 
made of bone and was brought to me from 
Scotland. Its 
advantages are, 
first, that one gets 
no taste of metal 
in eating eggs, as 
is the case with 
a silver spoon; 
second, that 
there is no dis- 
colored silver to 


A useful accessory to the bath is this large wooden bath bowl full of 
hard soap, which floats on the top of the water. The brush is used for 
rubbing off the soap. The bowl 1s about eight inches in diameter 


be cleaned after- 
ward. Since it 


and everything 
else that a man 


forty miles 
away from civilization might appreciate. 
Cc. D., Ohta. 


© During the comings and goings of guests, 
as well as the semiannual travels of my own 
family, I found it distressing to stand by in 
silence while the corners:of TRUNKS and 
packing cases made havoc with woodwork 
and walls, also to continually warn those 
who were staggering under heavy weights 
to be careful. On one such occasion the 
thought of a certain old “comforter,” or 
bed puff, suddenly occurred tome. I threw 
it over the trunk in hand, and since that 
time no angled menace to my belongings 
has passed up or down the stairs of either 
city or seaside home minus this simple 
but thoroughly satisfactory protector. And 
I have found the teamsters no less relieved 
than myself. A. R. T., Maine. 


* Nursemaids should be supplied with 
guards for hatpins, or else patent hat 
fasteners. Their brooches should have 
safety catches, or the maids should be for- 
bidden to wear PINS of any description. A 
small relative of mine lost the sight of an 
eye, presumably owing to a nurse’s careless- 
ness. M. W., Michigan, 


# The cakes served at a card party with 
tea were particularly appetizing. They 
were very light CUP CAKES, out of which 
a little was taken from the top, and the 


was given to me 
I have bought others for my family at one 
of the New York department stores for 
eight cents each, so they are within the 
reach of anyone who is interested. 

B. F. Ss. New Jersey. 


# When the lining next to the collar of your 
wrap begins to show signs of wear, get a few 
inches of wide silk MILITARY BRAID, 
matching the color, and sew it neatly over 
the worn part. By pulling a thread at the 
edge, the braid will be perfectly smooth and 
the garment will not look patched. 


M. P., New York. 


# When stuffing DATES for a confection, 
instead of rolling each one separately in 
powdered sugar, put a tablespoonful of the 
sugar in a glass jar. Then put in the jar 
about a cupful of the stuffed dates, seal the 
jar, and shake well. You will be surprised 
to see how evenly the dates are dusted with 
the sugar and how much time is saved in 
doing them. L. L., New Hampshire. 


* One of the nicest CLUBS that I belong to 
is composed of mothers and daughters. It 
is a card club (not whist), and we find that 
whatever else may have to be given up, 
none of us is willing to miss the afternoons 
that bring us so near to our mothers and 
mean so much to them as well as to us. 
Try it, some of you younger women whose 
mothers have quietly slipped out of your 
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social life. It may take a little effort to get: 


them started, but you will soon agree with 
me that the game is worth the candle many 
times over. ne manne 
* On the morning of our wedding anniver- 
sary one of my neighbors who knows of 
our custom oi celebrating by going into the 
country by ourselves, brought over a parcel 
wrapped in white tissue paper and 

tied with white satin ribbon. 
“This is for the anniver- 
sary supper,’ she said. 
“TI know you two will 
be feeling sentimental 
when you get off by 
yourselves, and this 
will be appropriate.” 

“Shall I take 
along some spoons . 
to eat it with?” 
I asked. 

“Oh no,” she 
answered, “you 
won’t need any 
spoons.” 

I thought pos- 
sibly the package 
contained the 
confection called 
‘‘kisses,’’? but 
upon opening it 
found a dear little 
white cake with candy hearts arranged in a 
pattern in the white frosting. The MOT- 
TOES on the hearts were as sentimental as 
possible, and my husband and I had a good 
laugh over such silly ones as “I. O. U. a 
kiss,” ‘My girl,” ‘You’re the one,” “ Will 


you be mine?” etc. L. 8. L., Nebraska. 


"Individual birthday cakes decorated with 
these same ‘‘mottoes”’ would furnish much 
fun at a birthday party.—Tue Epirors. 


# There was once a bluff old country doctor 
whose HANDS attracted the attention of 
everyone with whom he came in contact. 
So smooth were they to the sight and so 
velvety to the touch that they were almost 
an incongruity. And the hands of his hard- 
working women folk were just like his. The 
secret lay in this process, never omitted 
after they had been doing any one of the 
various kinds of work that are hard upon 
the hands: They used for toilet purposes a 
soap which was rich in oil and contained no 
free alkali to crack and harden the skin. 















A motio cake thought up by a clever Discoverer on the occasion 
of a wedding anniversary. See accompanying paragraph 
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They used the pure castile soap, but there 
are today various others that serve the 
purpose as well and perhaps better. After 
the hands had been cleansed and thoroughly 
rinsed, a lather made from this oily soap 
was rubbed into them and the wrists; the 
rubbing was continued until practically all 
the lather had been absorbed or there was 
very little to wipe away. The oil, nature’s 
own lubricator, fed the skin, kept 
it soft, and prevented the shriv- 
eled appearance and feeling 
which come especially to 
hands that are kept for 
long periods in hot water. 
Hands thus treated 
are ready for immedi- 
ate use and they feel 
eminently com- 
fortable, which | 
would not be 
they case. if-ea 
grease or even 
cold cream were 
used instead of 
the soap. The 
whole beautify- 
ing, preserving 
process con- 
sumes not more 
than two or 
three minutes at 
uemost. sIt is ime 
portant to remember that the lather which 
is rubbed in is not the lather with which the 
hands are cleansed, but a fresh lather, made 
after the cleansing has been completed. 
E. R., District of Columbta. 


# Ask the man-of-the-house to read this dis- 
covery: Do not push your way through 
crowds with a LIGHTED CIGAR in your 
hand. Ihave had two annoying experiences 
from such carelessness. While waiting for a 
subway car a hole was burned through the 
sleeve of a coat belonging to a new suit. At 
another time, while I was attending an 
open-air performance, my back hair was 
badly burned by a cigar held in the hand of 
a man who sat leaning forward to talk 
with a friend. R. L. T., Matne. 


# When embroidering DOTS some people 
find it difficult to make them round. Itisa 
simple matter if, when you are half through 
the dot, you will run your needle to the 
other side of the dot and work toward the 
center; in other words work your dot from 
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the outer edge to the center from both sides. 
Be careful to finish with your center threads 
on an even line, or the dot will not be satis- 
factory. N. A., North Carolina. 


# T knew a young woman who raised sixty 


pounds of mushrooms in a few months, 
with no outside help, and besides enjoying 
them at home, sold many to friends and 
netted thirty dollars. My husband and I 
took up MUSHROOM CULTURE as an 
avocation last 
winter. In Oc- 
tober we bought 
a load of fresh 
horse manure 
mixed with cut 
straw. This was 
“cured” by be- 
ing turned every 
three or four 
days for two 
weeks, and kept 
well sprinkled. 
At the end of 
the process the 
mixture was 
perfectly sweet 
and odorless, 
and ready to be 
carried without 
housewifely 
qualms to the cement basement, where it 
was made into a bed eight inches deep on 
the floor. During the exposure to sun and 
air the mixture is chemically changed, be- 
coming clean and odorless. In cases where 
there is little floor space, shelves may be 
made, one above the other, to hold the beds. 
A mushroom expert told us that the wood 
should be covered with paper, or painted, to 
prevent bacteria in the wood from spread- 
ing through the mixture and injuring the 
mushroom spawn. 

With the preparation of the mixture we 
had completed the only difficult and critical 
part of the process. We obtained bricks of 
mushroom spawn from one of the seed 
houses, broke them into pieces the size of 
an egg, and planted them eight inches 
apart, four inches down. Our bed meas- 
ured about 25 feet by 10, and in order to 
lengthen the bearing period, three plantings 
were made at intervals of two weeks. The 
bed was thoroughly watered after planting, 
and occasionally afterward. The temper- 
ature of our cellar was usually 55 degrees, 
which is about the lowest possible temper- 





Mushrooms grown by amateurs in a home cellar. 
an accompanying Discovery 
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ature. Mushrooms grow more rapidly in a 
warmer place and do well up to 70 degrees. 
When a cellar is not sufficiently heated by a 
furnace, a small oil stove or lamp may be 
kept burning near the beds. 

In January, after we had given up the 
experiment for a failure, I happened to no- 
tice on the dark waste of soil sundry white 
spots. They were mushrooms—A garicus 
campestris! Our crop was fairly heavy and 
lasted well into April, yielding some fifty 

. pounds. And 
they had only 
to be picked, 
without the 
complications of 
cut-worms, 
weeds, pocket- 
gophers, and the 
other ills that 
vegetables are 
heir to. They 
could be sold 
for seventy-five 
cents a pound, 
and in some 
other cities, I 
have no doubt, 
for more. Most 
of ours were 
not sold, how- 
ever, but eaten 
in the family and distributed among 
friends. 


Directions in 


A. U. T., Minnesota. 


#* For REAL WHEAT breakfast food get 
the pure wheat from .a grain dealer or 
farmer. Do not have it ground. Wash one 
cupful through several waters, add one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, and let soak in one 
quart of water for four or five hours. In 
the evening boil in the same water for about 
five minutes and set in the fireless cooker all 
night. Serve for breakfast with cream and 
with a few dates in each dish. If necessary 
to reheat, set the kettle in a pan of hot 
water for a few minutes. H. R., Ditnot. 
#If POTTED CHEESE gets crumbly or 
dry on the pot, mix into it a tablespoon- 
ful of boiling water. Have the spoon 
hot before measuring the water. Mix 
thoroughly and the cheese will be freshened 
and improved. A. M. D., Canada. 
* SANDWICHES made of ground walnuts, 
cream cheese, ground candied ginger, and 
olives are very good; or try the same com- 
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bination without the ginger, combined 
with boiled dressing. The cream cheese 
should be moistened with cream or boiled 
dressing. L. B., Maine. 

£ A college girl showed me a method of cut- 
ting a SAILOR TIE and it has proved so 
satisfactory ,in our 
household that I pass 
it on. A regulation 
one-yard-square tie is 
cut as indicated by 
the dotted lines (see 
accompanying illus- 
tration) and two of 
the resulting quarters 
sewed together. The 
effect is the same as 
when a whole square 
is used, minus the disagreeable bulk under 
the collar. M. S., New Jersey. 









#A convenient SHOE POLISHER and 
cleaner may be made by fastening a strip of 
woolen cloth about twenty-four inches long 
and four inches wide to the ends of two 
wooden handles, each about 
twelve inches long. Pieces 
of a broomstick do very 
well to supply the handles, 
and an old heavy stocking 
will serve well for, the cloth. 
With such a polisher one 
may rub up his or her own 
shoes while on the feet, with- 
out bending so far over. Stout -individuals 
will appreciate the advantage of this. The 
cloth may be rolled up on one of the sticks 
to form a thick firm cushion with which to 
cleanse the shoes before polishing. One of 
the handles may have an end whittled 






preciate. 


down to serve as a scraper for removing © 


hardened mud. E. B. K., Missourt. 

# You ask in this department, “ How is it 
to be accounted for that the young girls of 
today carry their necks so far forward as 
to make them appear round-shouldered?”’ 
_One cause of this way of carrying the neck 
is the LARGE HATS worn by little chil- 
dren. The only means of keeping such a 
hat on the head is an elastic band under the 
chin. This means that whenever a child 
runs the hat blows back off the head unless 
the head is ducked so that the wind strikes 
the top of the hat. A child’s play hat 
should be small and _ sufficiently close- 
fitting to do away with the unconscious 


A handkerchief tie that will not be “ bunchy.” 
See accompanying Discovery 


A shoe cleaner that 
stout people will ap- 
See descrip- 
tive paragraph 
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tendency to constantly bend the head to 
keep the hat on. B. FP. S., New York. 
# If you, the housewife, get a wee bit tired 
of the daily round sometimes, vow a vow 
and: keep it. Each house-cleaning time 
throw away, or give away, or sell, every- 
thing that you do 
not need. Don’t let 
conscience persuade 
you that you should 
cherish the crayon 
portraits of relatives 
you do not remem- 
ber, or do not wish 
to remember as pic- 
tured; the atrocities 
that were presented 
to you at various 
holiday seasons, and the conglomeration 
of “hideousities” that will gather in every 
home. Out with them, every one! Let 
the new purchases invariably have plain 
surfaces—even the bathroom furnishings, 
the kitchen range, the light globes. Let 
all the rooms have NOTHING SUPER- 
FLUOUS, but be particular 
to have the sleeping rooms so 
simply furnished that five 
minutes will suffice to set one 
in order, and one hour to 
clean it thoroughtly. Don’t 
clean your life away! 
A. L. 8. S., California, 






# Young girls and older women alike are 
taking advantage of the fad for MORNING 
CAPS. The easiest and cheapest way to 
make a very pretty cap is this: Cut a circle, 
twenty inches in diameter, out of dotted 
muslin, or any thin material. Put a three- 
inch hem all the way around the circle, and 
sew lace, an inch or wider, straight on the 
outer edge of the hem. Run about twenty 
inches of elastic through the hem, and fas- 
ten. Puta small ribbon bow on one side, 
and you have finished, These caps may be 
made entirely by machine, and they launder 
easily when the elastic is removed, as they 
are then but a flat circle. M. C. B., Ontd. 


# A new way of serving CELERY may be 
appreciated. Cut off the tops of the celery 
and wash the stalks thoroughly. Make a 
filling of cream cheese, chopped pimentoes, 
and chopped pickles. Fill the hollow side of 
the stalk with this mixture. This might be 
varied by using deviled ham and pickles for 
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the filling or a filling of nuts and mayonnaise. 
Celery served thus is equally appetizing 
with the meat or soup course. x, w., onto. 


# Here is another suggestion for keeping 
track of the DOOR KEY in your shopping- 
bag. Use one of the little gold hooks that 
are intended for eyeglasses, and pin it in 
the lining near the top of your bag. Slip 
your key over this and it will always be 
easy to find. E. M. S., New Jersey. 
* The glass STOPPER of our nonconduct- 
ing water bottle became firmly set, so firmly 
that the hands could 
not dislodge it with- 
out breaking it. A 
handy man tied a 
stout cord to a door 
knob, made a loop 
(not a knot) in the 
cord, slipped the neck of the bottle in this 
loop, held the cord taut, and moved the 
bottle swiftly back and forth. The result- 
ing friction so heated and expanded the 
neck that the stopper came out easily. 
Jay, New York. 


bottle. 


# Some of your readers who do their sewing 
at home may wish to alter a last summer’s 
kimono sleeve waist to simulate the 
SET-IN SLEEVE without gathers 
of this season’s models. To do this 
draw a line witha pencil on the 
pattern of the kimono sleeve waist 
from under the arm in front to 
under the arm in back, curving the 
line in from the sleeve to get the 
desired length on the shoulder. 
Then rip the underarm seams of 
the waist, lay it on the pattern, 
and draw off the line upon the 
blouse with chalk. Next run a 
small tuck along this line, and 
lastly stitch it down with the edge 
toward the sleeve, and sew up the 
underarm seams again. When fin- 
ished it positively cannot be told 
from the set-in sleeve. This is not only 
useful in altering, but is an excellent way 
to;make new blouses, as it is infinitely 
easier than actually putting in a separate 
sleeve. E. G., Kentucky. 

* My mother has solved the BOY PROB- 
LEM—that is one phase of it—for herself 
and all the neighbors. It was hard to get 
the little boys to help in the house and 


To remove the stopper from a hot and cold 
See directions in accompanying 
Discovery 





To bring the kimono 
sleeve up to date. See 
Discovery 
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about the yard “’cause none o’ the other 
fellows had to.” So simultaneously each 
mother in the neighborhood gave her boy a 
“job” similar to that of his little playfel- 
lows. The plan worked splendidly. 


A. M. W., Iinots. 


#J want to warn mothers of the dangers 
from fire to boys wearing INDIAN SUITS. 
My little boy kicked at a bonfire while 
wearing his Indian suit, the fringe around 
the ankle caught fire, and before help could 
reach him the fire had gone up the 
trousers leg and 
burned a place on his 
calf two inches across. 
This burn did not get 
well for seven weeks 
and had to be dressed 
every day, to my sor- 
row and his. Later, 
I heard of a boy two blocks away who got 
burned in the same manner, but so badly 
that he had to be in bed for three months. 
Recently I read of a boy whose Indian suit 
had caught fire and he died from his burns. 
Leather shoes are not very inflammable, so 
that even if a boy does kick at a fire, he 
is not likely to get burned, if his cotton 
trousers are a foot or more above the 

ground. 





. TMs, itinots: 


# Have the man of the house, or 
a carpenter, saw an opening about: 
a foot square in an _ out-of-the- 
way corner of the kitchen floor. 
Run a tin pipe or wooden chute 
down from this to a galvanized’ 
can or barrel in the cellar. Then 
brush all the SWEEPINGS down’ 
this hole, and see if it doesn’t 
save many weary trips after the 
dust pan, and many stoops over 
the same. The can of sweeping 
may be emptied into the furnace 
when full. A cover should be fitted 
to the hole in the floor. 
L. F. B., Connecticut. 

k="There are, of course, kitchens so situated - 
that this is not practicable——TuHE Eprrors. 


A friend makes a delicious MAPLE 
SUGAR CAKE by cutting the hard sugar 
into pieces about the size of a pea and stir- 
ring it through the batter of a plain cake just 
before baking.. There should be a cupful of 
the pieces. The sugar softens, but does not 
melt, in the quick baking. ™. P., New York. 
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There is one person who shares with 
Mrs. Humphry Ward the particular 
honors of this number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE. That per- 
son is Kate Barnard. It is a remark- 
able and moving story she recites. 
Miss Barnard is a wonderful woman. 














Apply to the contents of this issue, 
throughout, this test: Practical Help- 
fulness, Inspiration. Wherein does it 
fail, in any part? : 


Offering its readers the work of Mrs. : 
Humphry Ward, Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, Kate Barnard, Gov. Hunt of 
Oklahoma, Dr. Woods Hutchinson, 
Dorothy Dix, Wallace Irwin, Elsie 
de Wolfe, Marion Harland, and other 
leaders in their respective fields, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING more than maintains 

‘ its place among the great magazines. 
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By Charles Dana Gibson 
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The Mating of F 
LY 


A romantic drama concerned with one woman and three men and the effect wealth has 


upon their lives. 


keeping Magazine—one of the most notable, in fact, in current literature. 


This is the most notable piece of fiction to appear thus far in Good House- 


Read it, and. weite 


us what you think of Lydia Penfold and Claude Faversham and some of the other characters 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author: of “ Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” “‘ Marriage a la Mode,” 
, ‘The Marriage of William Ashe,” etc. 


Illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock 


T WAS a May evening, and Lydia Pen- 
I fold was sketching in St. John’s Vale, 
that winding valley which, diverging 
from the Ambleside-Keswick road in an 
easterly direction, divides the northern 
slopes of the Helvellyn range from the 
splendid mass of Blencathra. 

So beautiful was the evening, so ravishing 
under its sway were heaven and earth, that 
Lydia’s work went but slowly. She was a 
professional artist, to whom guineas were 
just as welcome as to other people, and she 
had very industrious and methodical views 
of her business. But she was, before every- 
thing, one of those persons who thrill under 
the appeal of beauty to a degree that often 
threatens or suspends practical energy. 
Save for the conscience in her, she could 
have lived from day to day, just for the 
moments of delight, the changes in light and 
shade, in color and form, that this delight- 
ful world continually presents to senses as 
keen as hers. Lydia’s conscience, however, 
was strong; though on this particular even- 
ing it did little or nothing to check the sheer 
sensuous dreaming that had crept over her. 

The hand that held her palette had 
‘dropped upon her knee, her eyes were lifted 
to the spectacle before her, and her lips, 
slightly parted, breathed in pleasure. 

She looked on a pair. of mountains of 
which one, torn and seamed from top to toe 
as though some vast Fafnir of the prime had 
just wreaked his dragon rage upon it, fronted 
her, rimmed with gold where some of its 
thrusting edges still caught the sunset, but 
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otherwise steeped in purple shades already 
prophesying night. While the other, sepa- 
rated from the first by a gap, yet grouping 
with it, ran slanting away tothenorthwest, 
offering to the eyes only a series of lovely 
foreshortened planes, rising from the valley, 
one behind the other, sweeping upward and 
backward to the central peak of Skiddaw, 
and ablaze with light from base to summit. 

The evenings in the north are long. . It 
was past seven on this May day; yet Lydia 
knew that the best of the show was still to 
come; she waited for the last act, and re- 
fused to think of supper. That golden 
fusion of all the upper air; that ‘“‘intermin- 


‘gling of Heaven’s pomp,” spread on the 


great slopes of Skiddaw, red and bronze and 
purple shot through each other and glorified 
by excess of light; that sharpness of the 
larch green on the lower slopes; that rich- 
ness of the river fields; that shining pageant- 
ry of cloud, rising or sinking with the moun- 
tain line—pondering these things, absorbing 
them, she looked at her drawing from time 
to time in smiling despair; the happy de- 
spair of the artist, who amid the failure of 
today looks forward with passion to the 
effort‘of:tomorrow:-— | ~. Ss 

Youth and natural joy possessed her. - ' 

What scents from the river bank, under 
the softly breathing wind which had sprung 
up with the’sunset! The girl brought ‘her 
eyes down and saw a bank of primroses, and 
beyond, in the little copse on the farther side 
of the stream, a gleam of blue where the wild 
hyacinths spread among the birches. While 
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close to her, at her very feet, ran the stream, 
withits slipping, murmuring water; its stones 
splashed with white, purple, and orange; its 
still reaches paved with evening gold. 

‘“What a mercy I wrote that letter!”’ she 
said to herself, with a sigh of content. She 
was thinking of a proposal that had come to 
her a few days before this date, to take a 
post as drawing mistress in a Brighton 
school. The salary was tempting; and, at 
the moment, money was more than usually 
scarce in the family purse. Her mother’s 
eyes had looked at her wistfully. 

Yet she had refused with a laughing bra- 
vado that had concealed someinward qualms. 

Whereupon the gods had immediately 
and scandalously rewarded her. She had 
sold four of her drawings at a Liverpool 
exhibition for twenty pounds; and there 
were lying beside her on the grass some 
agreeable press notices just arrived, most of 
which she already knew by heart. 

Twenty pounds! That would pay the 
half-year’s rent. And there were three 
other drawings in a London show that might 
very well sell, too. Why not—now that 
others had sold? Meanwhile she—thank 
the Lord!—had saved herself, as a fish from 
a hook. She was still free; free to draw, 
free to dream. She had not bartered her 
mountains for a salary. Instead of croco- 
dile walks, two and two, with a score of 
stupid schoolgirls, here she was still, roaming 
the fells, the same happy vagabond as be- 
fore. She hugged her liberty. And at the 
same time she promised herself that her 
mother should have a new shawl and a new 
cap for Easter. Those at present in use 


came near, in Lydia’s opinion, to being a. 


family disgrace. 

It was good to be alive, good to be young, 
good to be—well, nice-looking, not to put 
too fine a point upon it! Then by a natural 
linking of ideas she laughed to herself, 
remembering a letter she had received that 
morning from a friend who was just engaged. 
Silly little goose! What was there excep- 
tional or marvelous in getting married? It 
would be more dignified to take it quietly. 
These married women were not in the future 
to be put on such a pinnacle. And the men 
too! The old days of throwing the handker- 
chief were gone—gone for ever. She reveled 
in the thought of-her twenty pounds and her 
independence. 

The last act of the great spectacle rushed 
on; and again the artist held her breath 
enthralled. .The gold on Skiddaw was pass- 
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ing into rose; and over the greenish blue of 

the lower sky, webs of crimson cirrus spun 
themselves. The stream ran afire; and far 
away the windows of a white farm house 
blazed. Lydia seized a spare sketching 
block lying on the grass, and began to note 
down a few “passages” in the sky before her. 

Suddenly a gust came straying down the 
valley. It blew the press-cuttings which 
had dropped from her lap, toward the 
stream. One of them fell in; the others, 
long flapping things, hung caught in a tuft 
of grass. Lydia sprang up with an exclama- 
tion of annoyance, and went to the rescue. 
Dear, dear, the longest and best notice, 
which spoke of her work as ‘“‘agreeable and 
scholarly, showing, at times, more than a 
touch of high talent,” was quietly floating 
away. She must get it back. Her mother 
had not yet read it—not yet purred over it. 
And it was most desirable that she should 
read it, so as to get rid thereby of any linger- 
ing doubt about the horrid school and its 
horrid proposal. 

But, alack, the slip of newspaper was 
already out of reach, speeded by a tiny eddy 
toward a miniature rapid in the middle of 
the beck. Lydia, clinging with one hand to 
a stump or willow, caught up a stick lying 
on the bank with the other, and, hanging 
over the stream, tried to head back the 
truant. All that happened was that her foot 
slipping ona pebble went flop into the shallow 
water, and part of her dress followed it. 

It was not open to Lydia to swear, and she 
had no time for the usual feminine exclama- 
tion before she heard a voice behind her. 

“Allow me! Can I be of use?” 

She turned in astonishment, extricating 
her wet foot, and clambered back onto the 
bank. A young man stood there, civilly 
deferential. His bicycle lay on the grass at 
the edge of the road, which was only a few 
steps away. 

“T saw you slip in, and thought perhaps 
I might help. You were trying to reach 
something, weren’t you?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, thank you,’ 
Lydia, whose cheeks had gone pink. 

The young man looked at her, and became 
still more civil. 

“What was it? That piece of paper? 
Oh, I’ll get it in a moment.” 

And, splashing from stone to stone in the 
river-bed, he had soon reached a point 
where, with the aid of Lydia’s stick, the 
bedraggled cutting was fished out and re- 
turned to its owner. Lydia thanked him. 


> said 
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992 
“But you’ve wet both your feet!” She 
looked at them, with concern. ‘‘Won’t it 


be very uncomfortable, bicycling?” 

“T haven’t far to go. Oh, by the way, 
I was just looking out for somebody to ask 
about this road, and I couldn’t see a soul, 
till just as I came out of the little wood 
there,” he pointed, “I saw you—slipping in.” 

They both laughed. Lydia returned to 
her camp-stool and began to put up her 
sketching things. 

“What is it you want to know?” 

“Ts this the road for Whitebeck?”’ 

“Yes, certainly. You come to a bridge 
~ and the village is on the other side.” 

“Thank you. I don’t know these parts. 
But what an awfully jolly valley!” He 
waved a hand toward it. “And what do 
you think I saw about-a mile higher up?” 
He had picked up his bicycle from the grass, 
and stood leaning easily uponit. She could 
not but observe that he was tall and slim and 
handsome. Clearly a gentleman, too, ac- 
custemed to treat women as they should be 
treated. A tourist, no doubt; she could not 
place him as an inhabitant. 

“T know!” she said, smiling. ‘“‘ You saw 
the otter hounds. They passed me an hour 
ago. Have they caught him?” 

“Who? The otter? Lord, no! He got 
right away from them—up a tributary 
stream.” . 

“Good!” said Lydia, as she shut her 
painting-box. 

The young man hesitated. He had 
clearly no right to linger any longer, but as 
the girl before him seemed to him one of the 
most delicious creatures he had ever seen, he 
did linger. 

“TI wonder if I might ask you another 
question? Can you tell me whether that 
fine old house over there is Duddon Castle?” 

“Duddon Castle!”’ Lydia lifted her eye- 
brows. “Oh, dear no!.. Duddon Castle is 
ten miles away. That place is called Threl- 
fall Tower. Were you going to Duddon?” 

“No. But”—he hesitated—“I know 
young Tatham a little. I should like to 
have looked at the house. I say, that’s a 
fine old place, isn’t it?”’ He looked with 
curiosity at the pile of building rising beyond 
a silver streak of river amid the fresh green 
of the May woods. 

““Well—yes—in some ways,” said Lydia, 
dubiously. “Don’t you know who lives 
there?” 

‘ “Not in the least. 


I am a complete 
stranger here. 


I say, do let me do that up 
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for you?”’ And, letting his bicycle fall, the 
young man seized the easel, which had still 
to be taken to pieces and put into its case. 

' Lydia shot a wavering look at him. He - 
ought certainly to have departed by now, 
and she ought tobe snubbing him. But the 
expression on his sunburned face as he knelt 
on the grass, unscrewing her easel, seemed 
so little to call for snubbing, that instead she 
gave him further information interspersed 
with directions to him as to what to do and 
what not to do with her gear. 

“Tt belongs to a Mr. Melrose. 
never hear of him?” 

“Never. Why should I?” 

“Not from the Tathams?” 

““No. You see I only knew Tatham at 
college—in my last year. He was a good 
deal junior to me. And [I have never 
stayed with them at Duddon—though they 
kindly asked me, years ago.” 

The girl beside him took not the smallest 
notice of his information. She was busy 
packing up brushes and paints, and her next 
remark showed him subtly that she did not 
mean to treat him as an acquaintance of the 
Tathams whom she probably knew, but was 
determined to keep him to his role of stranger 
and tourist. 

“You had better look at Threlfall as you 
pass. It has a splendid situation.” 

“Twill. But why ought I to have heard 
of the gentleman? I forget his name.” 

“Mr. Melrose? Oh, well—he’s a legend 
about here. We all talk about him.” 

“What’s wrong with him? Is he a nui- 
sance—or a lunatic?” 

“Tt depends what you have to do with 
him. About here he goes by the name of 
‘the Ogre.’ He shuts himself up, and col- 
lects beautiful things.” 

The stranger smiled. 

“You don’t need to be mad to do that. 
It seems to be one of the things that pays 
best nowadays—with all these Americans 
about. It’s a way of investing your money. 
Doesn’t he show them to anybody?” 

“Nobody is allowed to go near him, or his 
house. He has built a high wall round his 
park, and dogs that tear you to pieces are’ 
let loose at night.” am 

“Nice man! If it weren’t for the dogs 
should brave him. In a small way, I’m a 
collector myself.”’ 

He smiled; and Lydia understood that 
the personal reference was thrown out as a 
feeler, in case she might be willing to push 
the conversation further. But she did not 


Did you 
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respond, although as he spoke she happened 
to notice that he wore a remarkable ring on 
his left hand, which seemed to illustrate his 
remark. An engraved gem! Greek! Her 
eyes were quick for such things. 


However, she was seized with shyness, . 


and as she had now finished the packing of 
her brushes and paints and the young man 
had elaborately fastened all the straps of the 
portable easel and its case, there was noth- 
ing for him to do but to stoop unwillingly 
for his soft hat which was lying on the grass. 
Then an idea struck him; Lydia could see 
it lightening through his brown eyes. 

“T say, what are you going to do with 
all these things?” 

“Carry them home.” 
am not a cripple.” 


She smiled. ‘“T 


- “Mightn’t- I—mightn’t I carry. them: 


for youe”’ ; 

“Thank you. My way lies in quite an- 
other direction. Good-night. I hope you'll 
soon get your feet dry.” 

She looked at his soaked boots with a 
pretty touch of compunction. 

He wished to assure her that he would 
gladly have soused his whole person to serve 
her. But her manner did not encourage any 
remark of the kind. She held out a slim 
hand. He took it, lifted his hat, and 
departed. 


Lydia Wonders About the Stranger 


As soon as he was safely past a jutting 
corner of the road, Lydia, instead of going 
home, lazily sat down again on a rock to 
think about what had happened. She was 
perfectly aware that, considering the whole 
interview had taken only ten minutes, she 
had made an impression upon the young 
man. And, as young men of such distin- 
guished appearance were not common in the 
Whitebeck neighborhood, the recollection of 
all those little signs in look and manner 
which had borne witness to the stranger’s 
discreet admiration of her was not at all 
disagreeable. 

He was not a native—that she was sure of. 
She guessed him a Londoner. 
good clothes! London clothes. About 
thirty, I should think. I wonder what he 
does. He can’t be rich—or he wouldn’t be 
bicycling. Rich men don’t bicycle. He 
did up those straps as though he were used 
to them; but he can’t be an artist or he’d 
- have said something. It was a face with 
lots of power in it, but not very good- 


“ Awfully- 
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tempered, I should say. Discontented, 
rather! But there’s something about him— 
yes, distinctly, something! I liked his thin 
cheeks, and his black curls. His head, too, 
was uncommonly well set on. I’m sure 
there’s a good deal to him, as the Americans 
say; he’s not stuffed with sawdust. I can 
oa imagine—being in love with 
hae 

She laughed to herself. 

Then a sudden thought occurred to her, 
which reddened her cheeks. Suppose, when 
the young man came to think it over, he 
believed that she had let the papers fall into- 
the river—deliberately—on purpose—just 
to attract his attention? At the very pre- 
cise moment that he comes upon that scene, 
she slips into the water. Of course! An 
arranged affair! _ 

She sat on, meditating in some discomfort. 

“Tt is no use deceiving ourselves,” she 
thought. ‘‘We’re not in the good old Ten- 
nysonian days. ‘There’s no chivalry now. 
Men don’t idealize woman as they used to. 
They’re far more suspicious—and_ harder. 
Perhaps because women have grown so 
critical of them! Anyway, something’s 
gone—what is it? Poetry? Illusion? And 
yet, why is it that men still put us off our 
balance even now—they matter so much 
less, now that we live out our own lives and 
can do without them? I shouldn’t be sit- 
ting here, bothering my head, if it had been 
another girl who had come to help.” 

Slowly she gathered up her things and 
took her way home, along the bank of the 
stream, across the stepping-stones, and over 
the fields, while the evening of blue and 
pearl fell around her, while the glow died on 
the fells, and Venus came out in the sky that 
was still too full of light to let any lesser 
stars appear. 

An odd disquiet possessed her. Her 
thoughts showed the influence of a transi- 
tion time, with its competing ideals of con- 
duct for women; the “‘Tennysonian”’ ideal 
as she had called it, meaning thereby ‘‘sen- 
timental”’ or “‘romantic,”’ and the modern, 
or scientific ideai, which desires to see things 
nakedly, as they are. Lydia Penfold no 
more wished to be thought unladylike or for- 
ward than the heroines of Miss Austen. 
Yet she was impatient for liberties, experi- 
ences, inquiries, that never entered the mind 
of Elizabeth Bennett or Anne Eliot. Above 
all, she desired a frank and simple comrade- 
ship with men, understood, accepted, not tc 
be misinterpreted. ys 
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If the world were not still governed by a 
number of false conventions, what need have 
prevented her from saying to a civil young 
man who had just plunged into the river 
for her, “Come home with me, and dry your 
feet. Ill get our gardener to lend you some 
socks and his Sunday boots. And we’ll give 
you some supper!”’ 

But if she had done so, would not the civil 
youth himself have set her down as a shame- 
less person, intent on the capture of man? 
What a ridiculous world! 

The trees along the road thinned away, 
and she saw in front of her a small white 
house, recently built and already embowered 
in a blossoming garden. Lilacs sent their 
fragrance to greet her; rhododendrons 
glowed through the twilight; and a wild- 
cherry, laden with bloom, reared its white 
miracle against the walls of the house. 

Lydia stood at the gate devouring the tree 
with her eyes. The blossoms had already 
begun to drop. “Two days more,” she said 
to herself, sighing, “‘and it’ll be gone—till 
next year. And-it has been out such a’little, 
little while! I seem hardly to have looked 
at it. It’s horrible how short-lived all the 
beautiful things are.” 

“Lydia!” <A voice called from an open 
window. ~ 

“Yes, Mother.” 


“You're dreadfully late, Lydia! Susan 
and I -have-finished supper long ago. Why 
don’t you take a watch with you? Or why 


don’t you hear the church clock? It strikes 

loud enough. It keeps me awake, I know. 

I told the rector so this afternoon. He came 

to call just after you had gone out, and she, 

too. Suchafigure! And, Lydia, why didn’t 
you tell me—” 

But Lydia by this time had opened the 
hall door and walked into the house, so that 
she lost the thread of these remarks. She 
put her head into the drawing-room. 

“Sorry, Mother. It was so lovely, I 
couldn’t come in. Don’t bother about me. 
Ill get some milk and cake.” 

_ She closed the door again before her 
mother could protest. F 
“Girls will never think of their meals!” 

said Mrs. Penfold to herself, in irritation. 

“And then all of a sudden they get nerves, 

or consumption, or something.” 

As she spoke, she withdrew from the 
window and curled herself up on a sofa, 
where a knitted coverlet lay ready to draw 
over her feet. Mrs. Penfold was a slight, 
pretty woman of fifty with invalidish Syba- 
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ritic ways and a character which was an odd 
mixture of humility and conceit, diffidence 
and audacity.. She was quite aware that 


‘she was not as clever as her daughters. She 


could not write poetry like Susan, or paint 
like Lydia. -But then, in her own opinion 
she had so many merits they were without; 
merits which more than maintained her self- 
respect and enabled her to hold her ground 
with them. For instance, by the time she 
was four and twenty, Lydia’s age, she had 
received at least a dozen proposals. Lydia’s 
scalps, so far as her mother knew, were only 
two—fellow-students at South Kensington, 
absurd people not to be counted: Then, 
pretty as Lydia was, her nose could not be 
compared for delicacy with her mother’s. 
Again, her hands and feet were smaller and 
more aristocratic than either Lydia’s or 
Susan’s. She liked to remind herself con- 
stantly how everybody had admired them 
and talked about them when she was a girl. 

Prawing her work-box toward her while 
she waited for Lydia’s return, Mrs. Penfold 
fell to knitting, while the inner chatter of 
the mind went as fast as her needles, con- 
cerned chiefly with two matters of absorbing 
interest—Lydia’s twenty pounds, and a 
piece of news about Lydia recently learned 
from the rector’s wife. 

As to the twenty pounds, it was the great- 
est blessing! Of course the school salary 
would have been a certainty—and Lydia 
had hardly considered it with proper serious- 
ness. But there—all was well! The extra 
twenty pounds would carry them on, and 


- now that Lydia had begun to earn, thought 


the maternal optimist, she would of course 
go on earning, at higher and higher prices, 
and the family income of some three hun- 
dred a year would obtain the increment it 
‘so. desperately needed. -And as Mrs. Pen- 
fold looked upon a girls’ school as something 
not far removed from a nunnery—a place at 
any rate painfully devoid of the masculine 
element—and as her whole mind was set, 
sometimes romantically, sometimes finan- 
cially, on the marriage of her daughters, she 
felt that both she and Lydia had escaped 
what might have been an unfortunate! 
mecessity. haa 
_ Yes, indeed! What a providential escape, 
Lt 

Mrs. Penfold let fall her knitting; her 
face sparkled. Why had Lydia never com- 
municated the fact, the thrilling fact that 
she had been meeting at the rectory—more 
than once apparently—not merely a young 
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man, but ¢he young man of the neighbor- 
hood. And with results—favorable results 
—quite evident to the rector and the rector’s 
wife, if Lydia herself chose to ignore and 
secrete them. It was really unkind— 

The door opened. A white figure slipped 
into the room through its mingled lights, and 
found a stool beside Mrs. Penfold. 

“‘Dear—are you all right?” 

Mrs. Penfold stroked the speaker’s head. 

“Well, I thought I was going to have a 
headache this morning, darling, but I'didn’t 
—it went away. Lydia—why didn’t you 
tell me you have been meeting Lord Tatham 
at the rectory?”’ ; 

Lydia laughed. 

“Didn’t I? Well, he’s quite decent.” 

“Mrs. Deacon says he admired you. 
She’s sure he did!” Mrs. Penfold stooped 
eagerly toward her daughter, trying to see 
her face in the twilight. 

“Mrs. Deacon’s a goose! You know she 
is, Mother. I met him first, of course, at the 
Hunt ball. And you saw him there, too. 
You saw me dancing with him.” 

“But that was only once,” said Mrs. Pen- 
fold, candidly. “I didn’t think anything 
of that. When I was a girl, if a young man 
liked me at a dance, we went on till we made 
everybody talk. Or else, there was nothing 
mit.” 

“Well, there was nothing in it, dear, in 
this case. And I wouldn’t advise you to 
give me to Lord Tatham—just yet!” 

Mrs. Penfold sighed. 

“Of course one knows that that kind of 
young man has his marriage made for him, 
just like royalty. But - sometimes—they 
break out. There are dukes that have mar- 
ried plain misses—no better than you, 
Lydia—and not American either. But— 
Lydia—you did like him?”’ 

“Who? Lord Tatham? 

“T expect most girls do! 
parti about here.” 

“Mother, really!” cried Lydia. ‘He’s 
just a pleasant youth—not at all clever. 
And, oh, how badly he plays bridge!”’ 

“That doesn’t matter. Mrs. Deacon 
says-you got on with him splendidly.” 

“T chaffed him a good deal. - He really 
plays worse than I do—if you can believe 
it.”” 

_ “They like being chaffed,” said Mrs. Pen- 
fold, pensively, “if a girl does it well.” 

“T don’t care, darling, whether they like 
it or not. It amuses me, and so I do it.” 

“But you mustn’t let them think they are 


Certainly.” 
He’s the great 


flowers and the sweetness of its scents. 
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being laughed at. If you do that, Lydia, 
you'll be an old maid. Oh, Lydia!””—the 
speaker sighed like a furnace—“I do wish 
you saw more young men!” 

“Well, I saw another one—much hand- 
somer than Lord Tatham—this afternoon,” 
laughed Lydia. 

Mrs. Penfold eagerly inquired. The 
story was told, and Mrs. Penfold, as easily 
lured by a new subject as a child by a new 
doll, fell into many speculations as to who 
the youth could have been and where he was 
going. Lydia soon ceased to listen. But 
when the coverlet slipped away she did not 


_ fail to replace it tenderly over her mother’s 


feet, and every now and then her fingers 
gave a caressing touch to the delicate hand 
of which Mrs. Penfold was so proud. It 
was not difficult to see that of the two the 
girl was really the mother in spirit—the 
maturer, protecting soul. 

Presently she roused herself to ask, 
‘Where is Susan?” 

“She went up to write directly after 
supper, and we mustn’t disturb her. She 
hopes to finish her tragedy tonight. She 
said she had an inspiration.’’. 

“Inspiration or no, I shall hunt her to bed 
if I don’t hear her door shut by twelve,” 


- said Lydia, with sisterly determination. 


“Do you think, darling, that Susy—will 
ever make a great deal of money. by her 
writings?” The tone was wistful. 

“Well, no, Mother, candidly, I don’t. 
There’s no money in tragedies, so I’m told.” 

Mrs. Penfold sighed. But Lydia changed 
the subject, entered upon a discussion, so 
inventively artistic, of the new bonnet and 
the new dress in which her mother was to 
appear on Whit-Sunday, that when bed- 
time came Mrs. Penfold had seldom passed 
a pleasanter evening. - 

After her mother had gone to bed, Lydia 
wandered into the moonlit garden, strolled 
about its paths, lost in the beauty of its.dim 
The 
spring was in her veins, and she felt strangely 
shaken and restless. She tried to think of 
her painting and the prospect she had of 
getting into an artistic club, a club of young 
landscapists, which exhibited every May 
and was beginning to make a mark. But 
her thoughts strayed perpetually, some- 
times to her meetings with Lord Tatham 
and her mother’s remarks upon them, some- . 
times to the stranger of the afternoon. 

So her mother thought that Lord Tatham 
had only danced once with her at the Hunt 
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ball? As a matter of fact, he had danced 
with her once, and then as dancing was by 
‘no means the youth’s strong point, they had 


sat out in a corner of the hotel garden by the, - 


river through four supper dances. And if 
the fact had escaped the notice both of Mrs. 
Penfold and Susy, greatly to Lydia’s satis- 
faction, she was well aware that it had not 
altogether escaped the notice of the neigh- 
borhood, which kept an eager watch on the 
doings of its local princeling. 

And as to the various meetings at the 
rectory, Lydia could easily have made much 
of them if she had wished. She had come to 
see that they were deliberately sought by 
Lord Tatham. And because she had come to 
see it, she meant to refuse another invitation 
from Mrs. Deacon, which was in her pocket 
—without consulting her mother. Besides, 
said youthful pride, if Lord Tatham really 
wished to know them, Lady Tatham must 
call. 

Her mother was quite right. The mar- 
riages of young earls are, generally speaking, 
“arranged,” and there are hovering rela- 
tions and unwritten laws in the background, 
which only the foolish forget. ‘And as I 
am not a candidate for the place,” thought 
Lydia, ‘‘I won’t be misunderstood!” 

She did not intend to be troubled—for the 
present—with such matters at all. 

““Marrying is not in the bill!”. She de- 
claimed it to a lilac-bush, standing with her 
hands behind her and face unlifted. “I 
have no money and no position, therefore 
the vast majority of men won’t want to 
marry me. Mamma says that in her young 
days people married for love. Well, they 
don’t now—or it’s so rare that it doesn’t 
count. “The. -men-can’ty afiord: at:— OF 
course they can’t, poor dears! And as to 
scheming to make them afford it—why?— 
good heavens!—when there are such amus- 
ing things to do in the world!” 

She paced the garden paths, thinking pas- 
sionately, defiantly, of her art, yet indignant 
with herself for these vague yearnings and 
languors that had so often to be met and 
put down. 

“Men! Men! I don’t want them. Yet 
there one goes thinking about them, like 
any fool. It’s sex of course, and youth. I 
can no more escape them than anybody else. 
But I can be mistress of them. I will. 
That’s where this generation differs. Oh! 
Those clouds—that blue—those stars! 
Dear world! Isn’t beauty enough?” 

She lifted her arms above her head in a 
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wild aspiration. And all in a moment it 
surprised her to feel her eyes wet with tears. 


Faversham Meets with Misfortune 


Meanwhile the young man who had res- 
cued her press-cuttings had fallen, barely an 
hour later, upon evil fortunes. 

His bicycle had carriéd him swiftly down 
the valley toward the Whitebeck bridge. 
Just above the bridge a steep pitch of hill, 
one of those specimens of primitive road- 
making that abound in Westmoreland, de- 
scended rapidly into a dark hollow, with a 
high wall on one side overhung by trees, and 
on the other a bank broken three parts of 
the way down by the entrance of a side road. 
At the top of the hill, Faversham, to give the 
youth his name, stopped to look at the wall, 
which was remarkable for height and 
strength. The thick wood on his right hid 
any building there might be on the farther 
side of the stream. But clearly this was 
“the Ogre’s” wall—ogre-ish indeed! A 
man might well keep a cupboard full of 
Fatimas, alive or dead, on the other side of 
it, or a coiner’s press, or a bank-note factory, 
or any other romantic and literary villainy. 
Faversham found himself speculating with 
amusement on the old curmudgeon behind 
the wall; always with the vision, drawn by 
recollection on the leafy background, of a 
girls’s charming face, clear pale skin, beauti- 
ful eyes—more blue surely than gray?—the 
whitest neck with coils of brown hair upon it, 
the mouth with its laughing freedom. 

Then, putting on his brake, he began to 
coast down the hill, which opened gently 
only to turn without notice into something 
scandalously precipitous. The bicycle had 
been hired in Keswick, and had had a hard 
season’s use. The brake gave way at the 
worst moment of the hill, and Faversham, 
unable to save himself, rushed to perdition. 
And by way of doubling his misfortune, as in 
the course of his mad descent he reached the 
side road on the left, there came a loud clat- 
ter of a cart and a young horse emerged 
almost at a gallop, with a man tugging 
vainly at its rein. 

Ten minutes later a group of men stood 
consulting by. the side of the road over 
Faversham’s prostrate form. Hewasuncon- 
scious; his head and face were covered with 
blood, and his left ankle was apparently 
broken. A small open motor stood at the 
bottom of the hill, and an angry dispute was 
going on between an old man in mire-stained 
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working clothes, and the young doctor from 
_ Penrith to whom the motor belonged. 

“T say, Mr. Dixon, that you’ve got to 
take this man into your master’s house and 
look after him till he is fit to be moved 
farther, or you'll be guilty of his death and I 
shall give evidence accordingly!” said the 
doctor, with energy, as he raised himself 
from the injured man. 

“Theer’s noa place for him i’ th’ Tower, 
Mr. Anderson, an’ I’ll take noa sich liberty!” 

“Then I will. Where is Mr. Melrose?” 

“T’ London—till tomorrow. Yo’ll do 
nowt 0’ t’ soart, doctor.” 

“We shall see. To carry him half a mile 
to the farm when you might carry him just 
across that bridge to the house would be 
sheer murder. I won’t see it done. And if 
you doit you'll be indicted for manslaughter. 
Now then—why doesn’t that hurdle come 
along?” As he spoke, a couple of laborers 
appeared at the top of the hill, carrying a 
hurdle between them. 

Dixon threw looks of mingled wrath and 
perplexity at the doctor and the men. 

“T tell yo’, doctor, it canno’ be done! 

_ Muster Melrose’s orders mun be obeyed. 
I have noa power to admit onybody to his 
house withoot his leave. Yo’ knaw your- 
sel’,” he added in the doctor’s ear, “‘what 
Muster Melrose is.” 


Anderson muttered something behind his * 


mustache; then said aloud, “Never you 
mind, Dixon, I shall take the responsibility. 
Now, my boys, lend me a hand with the 
hurdle and give me some coats.” 

Faversham’s leg already had been placed 
in a rough splint and his head bandaged. 
They lifted him, quite unconscious, upon 
the hurdle and made him as comfortable as 
they could. The doctor anxiously felt his 
pulse, and directed the men to carry him as 
carefully as possible through a narrow gate 
in the high wall opposite, which was standing 
open, across the private foot-bridge over the 
stream, and so to the terrace whereon stood 
Threlfall Tower. Dixon followed, lamenting 
and protesting, but.in vain. 

“Hold your tongue, man!” said Anderson 
at last; losing his temper. “‘You disgrace 
- your master. It would be a public scandal 
to refuse help to a man in this plight! 

Dixon silenced, but by no means per- 
suaded, followed the little procession, till it 
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reached a side door of the Tower, opening on 
the terrace just beyond the bridge. The 
door was shut and it was not till the doctor 
had made several thunderous attacks upon 
it, that Mrs. Dixon at last curiously 
opened it. 

Fresh remonstrance and refusal followed 
on the part of both husband and wife. 
Fresh determination also on the part of the 
doctor, seconded by the threatening looks 
and words of Faversham’s -bearers, stout 
Cumberland laborers to whom the storming 
of the Tower was clearly a business they 
enjoyed. At last the old couple, bitterly 
protesting, gave way, and the procession © 
entered. 

They found themselves in a long corridor, 
littered with a strange multitude of objects 
scarcely distinguishable in the dim light 
shed by one unshuttered window through 
which some of the evening glow still pene- 
trated. Dixon and his wife whispered ex- 
citedly together; after which Dixon led the 
way through the corridor into theentrance - 
hall, which was equally encumbered, and so 
to a door on the right. 

“You can bring him in there,” he said 
sulkily to Anderson. ‘‘There’s mebbe a 
bed upstairs we can bring doon.” 

He threw open the drawing-room—a . 
dreary, disused room, with its carpets rolled 
up in one corner and its scanty furniture 
piled in another. The candle held by Mrs. 
Dixon lit up the richly decorated ceiling. 

“Can’t you do anything better?” asked 
Anderson, turning upon her vehemently. 


. “Don’t you keep a spare bedroom in this 


place?”’ 

“Noa, we doan’t!”’ said Mrs. Dixon, with 
answering temper. ‘There isn’t a room up- 
stairs but what’s full o’ Muster Melrose’s 
things. Yo’ mun do wi’ this, or naethin’!” 

Anderson submitted, and Faversham’s 
bearers gently laid him down, spreading 
their coats on the bare floor to receive him 
till a bed could be found. Dixon and his 
wife, in a state of pitiable disturbance, went 
off to look for one, while Anderson called 
after them, ‘‘ And I warn you that tomorrow 
you'll have to find quarters for two nurses!” 

Thus, without any conscious action on his 
own part, and in the absence of its formid- 
able master, was Claude Faversham brought 
under the roof of Threlfall Tower. 


(The next instalment of this serial will appear in the December issue.) . 
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This consecrated, beautiful little woman has proved herself an angel of mercy 


and an archangel in power, 


in her own and adjoining states. 


This artless, 


moving story of her lifework thus far is condensed from a long address which 
she delivered with dramatic power before the legislature of Arizona last winter 


and comfortable room into the chill 

and dreary Oklahoma City street 
decided me. Children, ragged and hungry, 
-were passing on their way to school. What 
I saw changed the current of my life. 

It was in the early days and the wolf sat 
on many a pioneer’s doorstep. Some of 
my heartache crept into my story which 
the local paper published. Next day 


A CURSORY glance from my warm 


wagons, buggies and people on foot began , 


streaming up to the house—nearly a hun- 
dred visitors—each bearing some substan- 
tial: token of food or clothing. There I 
sensed for the first time that love, not self- 
ishness, is the mainspring of life. I then 
engaged in charitable organization work. 
-Many unemployed were there that year. 
They formed an association for mutual aid. 
I joined. I listened to their discussions, and 
presently I learned that what men need is 
not charity but justice, and the chance to 
do an honest day’s work for a fair wage. I 
soon found my attention turning away from 
ameliorative charity to a study of practical 
sociology. The labor of charity is like 
pouring water into a sieve. It is the weak- 
est of weapons with which to combat the 
problems of poverty, crime or disease. 
Another day I stood at the mouth of a 
burning coal mine. Fire leaped high 
through the only entrance. Fifteen men 
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were hopelessly cut off below. The smell of 
their burning flesh came up to us on the 
crest of the flame. A woman, clothed in 
only one garment, with three children cling- 
ing to it, and a babe in her arms, peered 
down into the pit. Her husband was _be- 
low. She cried out, and, going suddenly 
insane, tried to leap down to join him. ~ 

There was only one reason why that mine 
should have but one entrance: it would cost 
money to provide another. Then and there 
I determined to consecrate myself to the 
remedy. The result has been the creation 
of a department of the Oklahoma state 
government which changes such conditions. 
When Oklahoma was made a state I asked 
the men framing the constitution to provide 
such a department, and when the state 
officers were to be elected I became a candi- 
date for the office of commissioner of chari- 
ties and corrections. 

My campaign for votes took me to the 
home city of the owner of the mine where 
fifteen men had been burned because. of 
inadequate facilities for their safety: I was 
warned not to attempt to speak in that 
town. J went there. The meeting was held 
in the public street. When I arose to speak 
the owner of that mine stood up and looked 
at me. I pointed my finger at him, called 
him by name, and said: 

“The diamonds you are wearing in your 
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shirt-front were bought with the blood of 
fifteen men who were burned to death in a 
mine which you own, because you would 
not spend the money to provide two en- 
trances. You made their wives widows; 
you made their children orphans; you are 
responsible to Almighty God for the long, 
weary lives of poverty and ignorance which 
they face; dnd if the people of this state of 
Oklahoma will elect me to the office which 
I am seeking I will change such conditions, 
not only in your mine, but in all others.” 

The mine owner sat down without a word. 
No one else ever suggested that I should not 
talk in that town or in any other, and when 
tke votes were counted I was not only elected, 
but far in the lead of all other candidates. 

The day that Governor Haskell signed 
the Child-Labor Law eight hundred chil- 
dren came out of the black pits of Oklahoma, 
five hundred more were released from the 
laundries of the state, and thousands more 
were liberated in miscellaneous industries. 

Then came the glorious inspiration that 
my life was a splendid gift from the Giver of 
all good things and that I might pass that 
gift on to others. There followed a succes- 
sion of illuminative thoughts. All human 
suffering comes from human selfishness. 
Sorrow and misery and want have no place 
in God’s plan at all. Ignorance, poverty, 
crime, disease, neglected childhood exist 
solely because of our own indifference and 
neglect. The world was not intended for a 
playhouse, but for a workshop. 


A Campaign of Child Rescué 


I saw that the future of any nation is the 
future of the children of that nation. So it 
has come in Oklahoma that when a wid- 
owed mother makes affidavit that the 
wages of her child are necessary for the 
family’s existence an investigation follows. 
If true, the state issues a scholarship which 
entitles the mother to the wages which the 
child *could make. This is paid to the 
mother from the state funds. It costs some 
money, but we shall presently save it on 
prisons, reformatories, poorhouses and in- 
sane asylums, for the children are the future 
workers, thinkers, governors, statesmen. 
The true wealth of the nation must be fig- 
ured in terms of child-life. Reforms and 
legislation for adults can be no more than 
remedial in effect. 

During the campaign for cleaner and 
saner civic conditions in Oklahoma we pro- 
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ceeded upon the theory that the child is the 
ward of the state. This is founded upon a 
solid principle of reason, for if the child 
grows up to a life of usefulness, the state is 
clearly the gainer; while, conversely, if it 
becomes ignorant, or a shirker in the world’s 
work, or criminal, or insane, the state must 
bear the cost of such defection. 

We had many children in state institu- 
tions. There were the usual orphan asy- 
lums, schools for the blind, for the deaf and 
dumb, for the unruly and wayward. All of 
these came directly under the control of the 
law. 

The orphans were wards of the state in 
name only. They were placed in the usual 
type of home, where the one desire was to 
maintain them as cheaply as possible. We 
had all the usual horrors of prison discipline, 
—characteristic uniforms, much labor and 
little education for the children, insanitary 
and often immoral surroundings, and ad- 
ministrators in charge whose one interest 
was to draw their salaries. Some of our 
children we killed—almost all of these little 
lives we wasted. It was so much easier to 
beat a child than to mold a life through 
kindness and fair treatment—and the chil- 
dren were helpless. ~ 

Nor was that all. Here, at one time, we 
had more than eight hundred children in 
jail, all under sixteen years of age. Sixty 
others were in the state penitentiary, most 
of them for trivial offenses. All of this we 
are changing. We now segregate boys and 
girls, and the beginner in wrongdoing from 
the habitual offender. Prisons are giving 
way to the “cottage plan,” where fifteen 
boys or girls are in the charge of a matron 
or ‘‘cottage mother.” Mother care is what 
these children need. 

Gardens and sunshine replace cages of 
steel and stone, which breed physical dis- 
ease and moral death. Each boy has his 
own plot of ground to cultivate, or works 
certain hours at some useful trade, in addi- 
tion to a prescribed course of study. Girls 
are taught domestic science and a solution 
of the problems of the home. All are 
largely self-governing, as in the George 
Junior Republic. 

We have also changed the system of 
placing children from institutions in private 
homes. Formerly they were ‘‘adopted.” 
That is, someone who wanted a child to 
work for nothing procured one by a simple 
request. Now we seek only real homes, 
with a mother’s loving care. 
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This, however, was only a little corner of 
the great problem before us. The men and 
women in our prisons were exploited by 
greedy contractors in the coal mines of 
Kansas, and by acquisitive politicians who 
planned the usual “rake-offs” on even the 
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food which the state’s money was supposed 
to provide. 

In my investigations throughout the 
country I have learned that, to an almost 
unbelievable extent, the various state laws 
that legislate against child labor have been 
ineffective. And this, too, despite the her- 
culean efforts of the magazines, and some 
newspapers, to present conditions as they are. 

Parents, employers and children will lie 
wonderfully to cheat the statute of age 
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limitations. Inspectors will be and are 
bought. Children are hidden away to 
labor beyond the reach of prying eyes. 
When all else fails, the factory is moved 
boldly into the house, where the slaughter 
of the innocents is continued with un- 
abated fervor. Benumbed 
brains still guide weary little 
hands, pasting boxes, tying 
plumes, making flowers, or, 
as I once found, pasting 
American flags—emblems of 
liberty—on sticks for four 
cents an hour! 

In our larger cities, in the 
coal and iron industries, in 
glass works, and textile 
mills, and match factories, 
both in the North and in the 
South, I have seen and suf- 
fered with children where 
their degradation -was* so 
appalling that not all that 
has been said and written 
upon the subject can more 
than suggest the awful truth. 

Why should such things 
be, when even now our 
knowledge is great enough 
to entirely change the social 
aspect of the world, if we 
would but put it into use? 


Child Labor Banished from 
Oklahoma 


At present: we have no 
child-labor problem in 
Oklahoma. Legislation, 
plus education, plus un- 
ceasing watchfulness, has 
wiped it out. Other and 
richer states might easily do 
as well. The plan does not 
call for charity, but rather 
an investment prompted by 
statecraft of the Ifighest 
order, political prescience building in the 
present and looking forward into the future. 

If we ever are to become a great nation of 
splendid men and women, we must take 
hold of our little folks. A dollar spent in 
the morning of their lives is better than a 
thousand spent in the evening—in shelters 
called poorhouses. We can do little for 
men or women-past the meridian of life 
except to make them comfortable, while in 
youth the same money will repay thirty-, 
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fifty- and even an hundredfold in the stimu- 
lation of high ideals, beautiful thoughts and 
loving service to humanity. 

Once I visited a glass factory. It takes 
intense heat to fuse the materials to make 
glasses for Christian people to drink out of 
or for mirrors to reflect back their pious 
faces. Glass dust fills the air. One beam 
of light revealed the minute particles of 
glass dust which permeated every cubic 
inch of atmosphere which the children who 
were employed there breathed. The aver- 
age period of employment of children in 
that factory is eighteen months. They 
work both day and night shifts: In Illi- 
nois they leave the intense heat of the fac- 
tory at 4:30 o’clock in the morning for the 
blinding drifts of snow outside. When a 
child leaves that factory it is not for some 
better or more remunerative employment. 
It is to fill one more grave of the countless 
thousands which already have been dug; 
for fourteen thousand children work there. 

What biologist could estimate the patho- 
logical effect that the intense vibration of 
the cotton mills of Alabama has on the 
tender nerve ganglia of a child’s body? 
From the time the door is shut behind them 
in the morning these children are denied all 
sense of color, music, harmony of landscape 
or scent of flowers. In their place is the un- 
ceasing vibration of the great machines and 
the roar of their operation. They literally 
sense nothing but vibration. 
speech, and can only beckon dumbly, one 
to another, like mutes. 

But God is looking on. While we sow the 
wind in the hope of acquisition we shall in- 
evitably reap the whirlwind, and the faces of 
these slaughtered innocents will gibber across 
the gulf in the hour of our national despair. 

I remember how one poor mother was 
forced to put her child to work in such a mill. 
The vibration gave the child St. Vitus’ dance. 
She had to leave work. But for more than 
two months, in her delirium, she went 
through the motions of tying and retying the 
broken threads, meanwhile crying in terror: 

“Oh, mamma, I’ve broken the thread!” 

At last the loving Father broke the 
thread of the child’s existence—it were 


sacrilege to call it life—and took her home ' 


to Himself. 

That night, when retiring, I dropped a 
white rose on the floor and unthinkingly 
stepped on it. As I stooped to pick up the 
crushed blossom, I thought: “This is what 
we are doing for the child-life of the country.” 


They forget’ 
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As against the recital of such appalling 
conditions we sometimes hear: 

“Well, I had to work for a living and 
work hard. Are the children of today any 
better than their parents, that they should 
not work the same as I worked?” 

This query indicates ignorance of the 
evolution of the race. The battle of life is 
changing from one of brawn to one of brain. 
Even the muscle of the stevedore is being 
eliminated by the donkey-engine, and the 
hod carrier finds that his occupation is 
menaced by the wire cable, brick elevator 
and hoisting machine. It is impossible for 
life to be lived usefully without an educa- 


tion. What was good enough for the parents 


is not good enough for the child. Hence, in 
Oklahoma, we compel the child to go to 
school for a definite period each year, as 
well as forbid its employment until it 
reaches a certain age. 


The Neglected Sick and Poor 


Under my jurisdiction in Oklahoma comes 
also the care of the aged and the infirm. 
Society owes these people much or nothing. 
If much, we should be no less humanitarian 
and practical than with children. We have 
not always manifested this spirit. 

In one county I found that the equipment 
for taking care of its sick and poor con- 
sisted of twelve old wooden shacks, scorched 
in summer and in winter poorly heated by 
wood stoves, or not at all. In one I found 
a man dying. He had once been a New 
York broker, intellectual and wealthy. 
Now he was spending his last hours on a 
heap of dirty rags. With him in his misery 
were two insane women and a tuberculous 
man. The man died before morning. 

“How do you know when they die out 
here? What is done for those old people?” 
I asked the woman in charge. 

“Sometimes,” said she, “we get a doctor. 
Sometimes they die alone.” 

She told it quite as a matter of course— 
it was nothing unusual. There had not 
been a minister in the place for two years. 

On another occasion two little babies 
were born in one of those shacks. A doctor 
should have been called at three o’clock 
in the morning. He came at four o’clock 
the next afternoon. There was little left 
for him to do. Both children had died be- 
fore he arrived. Perhaps another Abraham 
Lincoln passed out in the night—who knows? 
The mother soon followed her little ones. 
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And still we call ourselves a Christian 
nation, and cheer the American flag! No 
institution can be greater than the perspec- 
tive of the man or woman in charge of it, and 
if we are to change such revolting conditions 
we must make competency, and not political 
influence, the test of fitness for the position. 


Relief, Even for the Insane 


There is an illness of the nerves and brain 
which we term insanity. So we cast those 
sick people into prisons (which we term 
asylums) and there forget them, holding 
that our duty is complete, and that all will 
be well with them. 

As a rule, I have found physicians in 
charge of state and county institutions for 
the insane incompetent and careless; male 
attendants, calling themselves “hospital 
bums,” make a business of traveling about 
the country, working in asylums, hospitals 
and similar institutions; female nurses who 
are given the title only through courtesy; 
insanitary and unsafe buildings; tuberculous 
and syphilitic patients herded with others 
not already so infected; straitjackets, irons 
and unpadded dark cells for the treat- 
ment of violent patients; choking, beating 
-and starving administered indiscriminately 
for infractions of discipline; a monotonous 
and limited diet, entirely unsuited to the 
needs; and absolutely no attempt made to 
cure the mental malady. 

In modern insane hospitals straitjack- 
ets, fetters and dark cells would not be 
tolerated; protection sheets (which button 
close about the patient, and, while allowing 
free movement, prevent injury to himself 
or others) have taken their place. The 
patient is immersed for long periods in 
warm water of an equable temperature to 
soothe the broken nerve and brain cells and 
allow nature to take up her work of rebuild- 
ing health and reason. Light-ray and elec- 
trical baths, hot and cold packs, oil, salt and 
alcohol rubs, have displaced drugs, which 
are never used except in cases of acute 
functional illness. A regulated diet of 
milk, eggs and nourishing food is provided 
to rebuild shattered brain and nerve cells, 
that are often responsible for the nervous 
disorder. Scientific surgery is employed 
where the cause of insanity is some func- 
tional or traumatic disorder of the brain. 

Instead of violent murderers, suicides 
and patients whose progressive maladies 
are worse each year, as a result of the mis- 
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taken treatment, there are found now milder 
cases, that are completely cured in from 
three months to a year. For the hopelessly 
insane a home is. provided, filled with the 
spirit of kindliness, sympathy and under- 
standing, where the shadowed lives drift 
peacefully toward that Great Silence 
whither we all are journeying. 

Last year the United States spent a billion 
of dollars for the detection and punishment 
of crime and the detention of criminals. 
But what do we do to prevent crime? 

I have no desire to arraign society for the 
awful crimes that have been committed 
against the so-called criminals of the world, 
or for the horrible conditions that still pre- 
vail under the punitive and politically 
controlled systems and internal manage- 
ment of our prisons and penitentiaries. 
We know, however, that the present treat- 
ment of the criminal problem is a failure 
from its conception, and will continue to be. 
It is as if we had about us a noisome marsh, 
bubbling up from the bottom with all 
manner of foul miasma and spreading con- 
tagion throughout the land. But we make 
no attempt to drain the marsh; we are 
content with trying to skim off the bubbles 
and scum as they rapidly rise to the surface. 
And the skimming employs one-third the 
cash resources of the nation! 

Man commits crime only when he is 
physically miserable or mentally unsound. 
In his normal state man is good. To de- 
crease crime society must direct its effort 
against those abnormal effects which pro- 
duce human misery. In our cities, in reek- 
ing tenements, men swarm and swelter. 
And the misery of these men in their 
homes is exceeded only by the misery at 
their work. In reeking sweatshops, mills 
and factories, with long hours, low wages, 
poor and insufficient food, the man’s health 
breaks down and his will is weakened. He 
then becomes an easy victim to the enticing 
glamour of the lure of an easier life of crime 
and self-indulgence. 

Society should make a life of honesty an 
inspiration for each day that it is lived—it 
should be infinitely more inviting than a life 
of crime. But society does not do that. 
Instead, life at present is hopelessly sordid 
and unbelievably brutalizing for hundreds 
of thousands. 

Life, as I see it, invests itself with inevi- 
table conditions. It is impossible to evade 
them. We may apparently do so. But 
the evasion is only an apparent one, and, | 
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while the boast is on our lips, the conditions 
root deep in our souls. In all the redun- 
dancy of horror which I have viewed, in all 
the filth and sordidness, still I see God’s 
hand. These souls are his jewels. And 
the lapidarian which will polish them is Life. 

With brutal cynicism and patrician con- 
tempt, two thousand years ago, the aris- 
tocracy sneered, ‘‘Can any good come out of 
Bethlehem?” And many—oh, so many— 
world-minded, selfish and arrogant people 
of today would frame the same query, if 
asked to set about righting the conditions 
which must be righted, if we are to attain 
the maximum of national building of 
character. 


An Inventor in Prison 


In my recent visit throughout the great 
Southwest I went into Arizona. I visited 
the state prison there and I found within it 
visible material evidence of the working out 
of God’s great plan for the upliftment of 
mankind, another milestone in the epochal 
highway of human progress. 

Into the hands of a humble and contrite 
man in Florence state prison has been 
placed the secret of the Source of Power. 
He did not know of my coming. I did not 
know that he was there. But, in plain 
view for all to see, on the prison pump- 
house, sat an instrument hardly bigger than 
a large horseshoe, literally touched with 
divine fire. Hour after hour, and day after 
day, as silently as sleep refreshes the soul, 
it picked up and stored in the bosom of 
invisibility the power which is transforming 
the world—electricity. Without any of 
the usual types of machinery or methods at 
present in use, Convict Roy J. Meyers has 
invented an apparatus that successfully 
accumulates electricity directly from the 
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unseen currents which electricians believe 
flow over and around the earth. 

I saw the apparatus generate enough elec- 
tricity to spark a twenty-five-horse-power 
gasoline engine and to illuminate an ordinary 
in¢andescent lamp. Meyers explained his 
invention to me. It was most simple. He 
still had much time to serve. He wanted to 
get it patented, but feared it might be stolen. 

When I realized what the man had dis-’ 
covered I advised him to destroy his model 
and all his drawings. He did so. Then I 
went to Governor George W. P. Hunt and 
asked him to join with the legislature in 
securing a leave of absence for Meyers, to 
parole him on his honor to return, fora month. 
The governor was willing. I addressed the 
legislature, and they, too, acquiesced. Many 
of them contributed toward his expenses. 

Meyers went to Washington and made 
his application. He was back two days 
ahead of his schedule, and reéntered the 
prison gates to finish the two years still 
ahead of him. The entire journey was 
made without oversight of any kind. 

If God gave this penitent wrongdoer this 
evidence of his forgiveness and this oppor- 
tunity to reéstablish himself in the world 
of men, what shall we, children of the 
one great Father, do with the opportuni- 
ties for duty and sacrifice and helpfulness 
and uplifting which are everywhere about us? 

Shall we pull down the curtain of our 
souls and seek the fleshpots of passion, or 
the shallow sentimentality of vanity, as a 
solace? Or shall we, with vision which 
shall grow clearer with the passing of the 
years, open wide the windows. of our des- 
tiny, and, humble but unafraid, look life in 
the face, and visualize to some faint degree 
the glory of that which may be ours, and 
know here on earth that “peace which 
passeth understanding” ? 
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“ ISS KATE”’—as the unfortunates 
she has lovingly served call her— 
was either a born sympathizer, 

or was made one by adverse environment. 

She is a Western girl, having been born in 

Nebraska. She spent her childhood years 

in Kansas, and her youth and mature 

public life in Oklahoma. 


Her baby days were free from care, but 
were. not happy ones. Her mother died 
when she was sevénteen months old and 
her father was absorbed in the affairs of 
a busy legal and political career. She cried 
herself to sleep, many a lonely night, be- 
cause other children had mothers to love 
them and she had not. Her father wor- 
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shiped her, but he loved the memory of 
his dead wife too much to marry again. 

Still, those lonely childhood years had 
their compensation. Suffering and loneli- 
ness taught her sympathy. She early 
learned one of the great, stern lessons of 
life. Thus she found herself in school, from 
the earliest primary grade to a high school 
graduate, always seeing the hurt or hungry 
child, or the mistreated dog or kitten, and 
giving them sympathy and aid. From her 
earliest years the least appearance of suffer- 
ing or sorrow rang a keynote to the loneli- 
ness and desolation in her own heart. 

She found her childhood joys in the days 
when as a “cotton-haired” girl she slid 
the haystack or skated the mill-pond; and 
she experienced infinite satisfaction in 
roving the prairies, seeking birds’ nests and 
the beautiful star-flowers, the sweet, per- 
fumed roses that grew on the hills of Kansas, 
near what she called “home.” 

There would come times during the day 
when she would stand on a hill-top, per- 
haps hunting a stone on which to raise her 
shoulders above the level of the tall grass, 
and, shading her eyes, she would gaze at 
the passing trains in the valley below and 
long for the day to come when she might 
board one of them and ride out into that 
great world where she would do wonderful 
things, deeds that were good and kind. As 
she grew older these ideas blossomed into 
a grand passion. Her ideal was to do some- 
thing worthy of her great father, or sacred 
to the memory of the mother she had never 
known. The altar on which her divine fire 
is burning rests on two little earth-mounds, 
where her beloved parents sleep. 

I was most impressed by the impelling 
motive of her life, to set an example of 
human service and human usefulness. She 
cannot understand people who use life 
solely for personal and selfish gain, or devote 
it to social fads and follies. Nor can she 
comprehend how anyone can take pleasure 
in silks and teas and horses and dogs and 
money and diamonds, in a world where 
little children starve. 

Speaking of such people she once said 
to me: “Truly, at the end of such a life, 
a dying man or woman needs a Saviour to 
cover up his selfishness and to hide from the 
eyes of his own soul the hands which never 
did anything but contribute to his own grati- 
fication.”’ 

Weary and worn in body and mind, she 
visited Arizona last winter for rest. But 
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a soul like hers can find no rest while sorrow 
and sin prevail. She came before the Ari- 
zona legislature to plead for the wards of the 
state. The two branches met in joint session 
in the House of Representatives. Officials 
and clerks from every department of the 
capital thronged the committee rooms or 
stood around the sides of the main floor. 
The galleries were packed with people until 
there was not even elbow room, except in 
the press-box, where a dozen reporters 
looked down. 

“Gentlemen, you will excuse me, but 
I must sit down.” 

This admission, at the very start of her 
address, emphasized the supreme sacrifice 
she was making. A week of rest in bed had 
not sufficed to prepare her for the effort. 
She spoke directly, earnestly, in the most 
simple of conversational style. There was 
no attempt at eloquence—no rhetoric, no 


‘melodious cadences of carefully prepared, 


smooth-sounding sentences. Nor was there 
any appeal to prejudice or partisanship. It 
was as if a new Joan of Arc had come to us, 
as the old Joan came to the court of the 
king of France, only the call to battle which 
we heard marshaled us against ourselves— 
indifferent, forgetful, vacillating, selfish and 
ignorant. 

“Our bodies are only the wrappings for 
our souls. Our souls belong to Almighty 
God—and you had better be careful how you 
deal with God’s property.” 

She had finished. For nearly four hours 
the lawmakers of the new state had heard 
her eagerly. They forgot their huge tasks 
and the limited time they had to perform 
them. A man arose to put a motion to 
release a prisoner for thirty days on his 
parole. Almost the entire room rose to 
second it. She had asked that boon for 
a man in the penitentiary. In less than 
a minute it had passed unanimously. 

That night the press of the capital city, 
of the state, and of the whole Pacific coast, 
carried columns of the story of Kate Bar- 
nard’s speech, and what followed it. 

We are told that Truth is the summit of 
being; Justice the application ‘of it to the 
affairs of men; and that Character is this 
moral order seen through the medium of 
an individual nature. The great soul 
which spoke to us that day through Kate 
Barnard’s lips demonstrated these princi- 
ples so marvelously that Arizona not only 
is, but forever will be, the better for her 
coming. 
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ledge of the north gable window of 

the Taylor cottage rose twelve sheer 
feet of shingles—brown-stained, down-point- 
ing shingles that offered not the ghost of 
a foothold to a climbing man. The newly 
painted ledge itself, narrow and sloping, 
showed no marks of a ladder along its sharp 
lower edge. And furthermore (this was the 
most astonishing fact connected with the 
theft) there was not a single shoe print in 
the yielding dirt that held the violets. For 
that matter, there were no shoe prints lead- 
ing up to the bed or away from it. 

In the path that half-circled the flowers 
stood Jefferson Taylor—“‘old banker Tay- 
lor” they called him in Manzanita. He 
looked red and angry, and was tapping 
an open palm with the heavy, silver head 
of his cane. On either hand he was flanked 
by the law. Constable Bert Cunningham 
was at his right; young Gideon Carr, jus- 
tice of the peace, at his left. The constable, 
seated on his heels and kept in the unstable 
position by two propping hands in fringed 
gauntlets, was studying every detail of the 
small plot of garden before him. But the 
judge, with his arms folded and his wide 
felt hat pulled down to his gray eyes, only 
stared straight ahead of him at the wall of 
the house. 

“How could a burglar git into that win- 
dow from the ground?” inquired the con- 
stable. ‘There ain’t no tree clost enough 
to give him a lift.” 

“The room was double-locked on the 
inside,” declared the banker, tartly. 
“Right here is where the thing was done.” 
He pointed his cane toward the gable. 

“Uncle!” said a voice from the high 
ledge—a girl’s voice. ‘‘What do you think! 
Even my tortoise-shell combs are gone!” 

At this both the banker and the judge 
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Brectse of the violet bed and the 


looked up. And the constable rose of a 
sudden and supported the small of his back 
with both hands while he tipped back his 
head. It was Miss Diantha Taylor who had 
called to her uncle from where she was lean- 
ing over the sill of-the window; but the 
trio below could see only as much of her 
face as was not hidden by the acacia-yellow 
of her hair. For Diantha Taylor had a very 
tousle of hair. It curled and waved and 
rioted, and refused. to lie smoothly and look 
combed. It brimmed over to her eyes; it all 
but hid the pink of her ears; it blew against 
the red of her cheeks; it was pinned into 
a big, tangled knot on the back of her white 
neck. At the center of it, as she looked 
down, could be seen a puckered spot of 
scarlet, which was her mouth; also two 
very serious, heavy-lidded, dark-lashed eyes 
that showed brownish, yellowish, grayish- 
green flecks in them. 

“Your combs?” demanded her uncle. 
“Well, I’m not surprised. It’s a wonder 
they overlooked - anything.” 

The constable began.to scribble in a note- 
book. “Tve got the hull list now, ain’t I?” 
he asked. “One diamond pin, one gold 
bracelet with emeralds, one set silver toilet 
things, one string corals—” 

“Oh, such pretty corals!’ murmured 
Diantha, mournfully. 

“We ought to be mighty glad that my 
valuables were downtown in a safe-deposit 
box,” said the banker. “Don’t cry kitten,” 

“TI shan’t,” assured Diantha, bravely. 
“It'd only make you feel more unlfappy, 
dear, wouldn’t it?” 

He nodded. Jefferson Taylor was well 
on toward seventy, a tall old man with 
a high, beaklike nose, sharp blue eyes, and 
a white beard that was short and uneven 
and touched with tobacco stain where his 
mustache met it at either corner of his 
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mouth. He wore a cutaway coat—the 
only one to be seen in town—and a carefully 
brushed “hard” hat with a broad black 
band. (He had worn the broad band for 
five years.) “Fretting never mended any- 
thing,” he said, ‘and I believe we’ll land 
the thieves.” 

At that moment a young man came into 
sight across the lawn—a smooth-shaven, 
broad-shouldered young man in a dark 
tweed coat and duck trousers. In one hand 
he carried a lighted pipe; with the other 
he raised his hat. “Can J help?” he asked. 
His expression was grave. “I’m awfully 
sorry that you’re being worried, Mr. Tay- 
lor.” (The banker scowled.) ‘Any clue, 
Constable? Good=morning, Judge Carr. 
Good-morning, Diantha. Down, Jimber!” 
—this to a white bulldog that leaped at his 
side. 

““Good-noon, you mean,” corrected Dian- 
tha. “You must stay and have luncheon 
with us.” 

“Thank you; but I’ve got to be at the 
bank again by one, you know.” 

“T’m coming down,” announced Diantha. 

The four men involuntarily stepped back 
from under the window as if they expected 
she would make an immediate descent by 
the quickest route. But there was a swift 
bobbing in of the yellow hair, a bounce on 
the floor above, the sound of sharp, scamp- 
ering heels, a slam-banging of the screen- 
door on the front veranda, and Diantha 
came around the corner like a bursting sun. 

The judge turned to her. “Miss Dian- 
tha,” he began, “when did you first find 
out your things was gone?” 

The banker answered. “The gable room 
is Diantha’s dressing-room. This morning 
directly after breakfast I sent her up to 
make a selection from among her ornaments. 
She didn’t wish to take them all with her 
on our trip to Japan, you understand.” 

“They were gone,” said Diantha in a 
low voice. As she stood beside her uncle 
she was nearly as tall as he, and straight 
and round and slim, with boyish shoulders 
and no waist, and long, slender limbs. 

“She found the room upside down,” 
continued the banker; ‘clothing scattered 
all over the carpet, bureau drawers emptied, 
shelves swept clean.” Then wrathfully, 
“And here’s a thick, five-foot hedge around 
the place, with barb-wire through it, and 
three strands of wire on top, and padlocked 
gates with wire on top of them. Why, the 
thief must’ve flown in!” 
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“A reg’lar sky burglar,” observed the 

judge. 
' “You know what?” said the constable, 
with a wise shake of the head. . ‘‘ They just 
naturally picked on your house, Mister 
Taylor, ’cause you own a bank.” 

Young Dray’s pipe was between his teeth 
and he was puffing vigorously. “But 
there’s not the least danger to the bank,”’ he 
asserted, decidedly, squinting his eyes 
against his own smoke. “This piece of 
work”—he nodded toward the gable win- 
dow—“‘wasn’t done by a man that’d tackle 
a vault.” 

“You're right about that,’ commented 
the judge. 

‘Now, I suppose we can’t take our trip,” 
said Diantha, pouting. 

“Well, we shall,’ declared her uncle 
more angry than ever. ‘I’m not going to 
let sneak thieves change my plans.” 

“But my brooch, and my bracelet, and— 
and my necklace—”’ 

“Prob’ly all pawned by now,” said the 
constable, cheerfully. 

SOhle2 

“Tl telephone the county seat,” said the 
judge, “and the chief of police of San Fran- 
cisco, and we'll git all the hock shops 
watched.” re 

At this the constable took a long step 
forward. He had around ruddy face, mild, 
watery blue eyes, and a jaw so heavy that, 
ordinarily, it sagged by its own weight and 
left his mouth hanging open. Now, how- 
ever, his mouth was shut, and not only 
shut but pursed, while his eyes seemed to 
have rolled forward to the very brink of his 
red lids. ‘‘Look a-here, Judge,” he began, 
resentfully, ‘‘catchin’ this thief is my busi- 
ness. When I make my arrest, then you'll 
have somethin’ to say.” He paused de- 
fiantly. 

The banker wheeled upon him. “If it’s 
your business,” he said, ‘I should think 
you’d look around a little more.” 

“T been ev’rywheres,” declared the con- 
stable. “There ain’tno tracks.” 

“No, there ain’t no tracks,” agreed the 
judge. His tone was significant. 

‘““Are you holdin’ back evidence?”’ de- 
manded the constable. 

There was a twinkle in the judge’s gray 
eyes. ‘It’s just that I don’t want to have 
anything to say before you make your 
arrest,” he answered, mildly. 

“What do you mean?’ persisted the 
other. “It’s my case, a-course. But if 
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“Now, I suppose we can’t take our trip,” said Diantha, pouting 
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you git onto anything I’ll be glad to hear 
about it; and I’ll follow it up, too, if I think 
it’s worth while. You say there ain’t no 
tracks 

“There’s somethin’ else.” 

“Something else?” said the banker under 
his breath. He stared at the judge. 

Diantha’s eyes grew wide and frightened. 
She slipped a hand under her uncle’s arm. 
“It’s makes Ine shivery!” she whispered. 

“Where is it?” asked young Dray. 
“Every clue is valuable.” : 

“Let’s see it,” added the constable, 
tauntingly. 

The judge turned and strode away toward 
the drive, which wound, among flower-beds 
and cherry,trees, from the wide entrance 
gate before the house to. a second rear gate 
leading to the stable. Close on his heels 
followed the constable, a sneer on his face; 
then the banker, with Diantha still clinging 
to an arm; last of all Sidney Dray, holding 
his dog by the collar. 

At the roadway Judge Carr paused. 
“What do you call this?”’ he asked, and 
pointed. 

There was a curious mark in the smooth, 
damp dirt—a deep, somewhat irregular 
mark not more than three inches wide, but 
twice as long. It was clearly not the print 
of a shoe. It suggested rather the stroke 
of some heavy, blunt instrument. 

“T found six of °em between the back gate 
and the winda,” said the judge. ‘‘There’s 
a couple in the violet bed, but they ain’t 
plain.” 

The others formed a half-circle and gazed 
silently down, Diantha keeping her skirts 
back timidly and her uncle balancing a pair 
of glasses on his high, thin nose. Young 
Dray bent far over, his hands on his knees; 
while the constable, as he looked, hunted 
a small brick of tobacco and worried an 
unyielding corner. 

The banker spoke first. 
think made it?” he asked. 

“Somebody dropped something,” sug- 
gested young Dray. 

At that moment a yellow, almond-eyed 
face appeared at a lower window of the 
cottage, and a bell, silvery clear, began to 
tinkle an interrupting summons. 

“There’s luncheon, uncle dear,’ said 
Diantha, freeing his arm. “We can come 
_ out again afterward. Sidney—” she gave 
the younger man a quick, sidewise smile 
as she turned back across the lawn. He 
joined her, still leading the dog, and they 
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sauntered away together talking as they 
went. 

“Mister Taylor,” said the constable, 
“how about that Chink that cooks for you?” 

“Louie Sam wouldn’t touch a twenty 
dollar gold piece if I left a hundred of ’em 
under his nose.” 

‘“What’s he plannin’ to do when you’re 
gone?” continued the constable. 

“Going to Sacramento on a visit.” 

“Visit, eh?”? The constable looked wise. 
“Then it won’t be a bad idear to see if he 


ain’t got Miss’ Diantha’s things.” He 
started toward the house. 
“Wait,” called the judge. ‘“Louie’s got 


to give the folkstheir lunch. After a while ’ll 
do, won’t it, Cunningham?” 

The other halted and changed his quid 
from cheek to cheek. “I s’pose so,” he 
answered, begrudgingly. 

“T’ll stay here whilst you eat your din- 
ner,” went on the judge as if eager to oblige. 
“So Louie can’t git away.” 

“Oh, all right,’ agreed the constable. 
Then, reassuringly, “Dll be back soon.” 
He turned to where his bicycle was leaned 
against the hedge at the front gate. 

“Well?” said the banker when the con- 
stable was out of earshot. 

The judge smiled. “Say, you'll lose a 
good. cook if you don’t look out,’ he warned. 

“The thief got in from the outside,” reit- 
erated the elder man. “Come and have 
some lunch with us.” 

“Thank you, I will. 
study that Chinaman.” 

During luncheon Louie Sam was in and 
out of the dining-room a score of times. 
His yellow face was expressionless; his 
black eyes were downcast; he moved softly. 
The judge glanced his way every now and 
then—between replies to the remarks that 
Diantha was making. She was not permit- 
ting the loss of her pretty things to let her 
be forgetful of her duties as hostess. She 
was charming. She listened with much 
interest while her uncle gave his theories 
on the subject of thé queer marks in the 
garden. She complimented Judge Carr 
upon his success as a sleuth. 

“And I think the pawnshop plan is 
simply wonderful,” she declared. 

The young justice of the peace shook his 
head dubiously. ‘Wal, ain’t it funny,’ he 
observed, ‘‘I don’t think so much of that 
idear as I did a’ hour ago.”’ 

The banker looked up. ‘‘You mean he 
wouldn’t dare to pawn the things?” he 
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said, and nodded toward the door leading 
to the butler’s pantry. “I think so, too. 
Now if we had a maid in the house, or a 
laundress, or a seamstress, or some girl on 
a Vvisit—" 

“Uncle!” cried Diantha, horrified. 

“Exac’ly,” said the judge. ‘“’Cause a 
man don’t usually bother to take trinkets— 
he takes cash.” 

_ “But,” argued Diantha, very earnestly, 

“how could a woman get over barb-wire 
eight feet high, and into a twelve-foot 
window?” 

Her uncle grunted. “‘Women’re different 
from what they used to be,” he said, drily. 
“Didn’t I find a certain girl in the top of 
my highest cherry tree yesterday?” (Dian- 
tha laughed and blushed.) “Don’t I know 
who beat a dozen men to the summit of Mt. 
Shasta last summer? Who can roller-skate, 
swim (like a duck, judge) and sit on top 
of the worst bronco in the whole State of 
California? Barb-wire wouldn’t stop that 
kind.” 

The judge grinned, mischievously. “You 
know,” he said, ‘‘there’s more’n one person 
in Manzanita, Mister Taylor, that don’t 
think your barb-wire was put up on account 
of the cherries.” : 

“You see, Diantha!”’ cried her uncle, 
shaking a finger at her. “ Judge, a week ago 
I found out she was actually planning to 
go up in old Varney’s flying-machine!”’ 

“Oh, not really. It was just a joke!” 
Diantha looked adorably misused. 

“That machine must be pretty nigh 
done,” said the judge. “I wonder if it’s 
really a-goin’ to fly.” 

“T put my foot down on her flying 
schemes,” went on the banker. “ Mighty 
glad I got the chance to. Diantha usually 
keeps still about what she wants to do and 
just goes ahead. Then I can’t stop her.” 

Diantha wrinkled up her nose. “Judge,” 


she said, “‘many a time I’ve just escaped- 


being dragged before you as an incorrigible.” 

The meal over, the banker repaired to the 
veranda and began a game of double-deck 
solitaire—his one consolation when things 
went wrong. The judge wandered out and 
around the house to the kitchen window. 

Louie Sam was just inside, wiping dishes. 
He greeted. his visitor affably. ‘Hello,’ 
he said. “Whatch you fine out? No 
catchem tlamp yet?” 

“Tt wasn’t no tramp,’ answered the 
other, leaning in as far as the sagging mos- 
quito-bar would permit. “And what I 
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want to know is, didn’t you hear nothin’ 
last night?” 

Louie’s black eyes narrowed. Then he 
took a step nearer the window and held up 
a finger. ‘Las’ night,” he began, “me go 
bed—mebbe eight clock, mebbe nine clock. 
Plitty soon, I go sleep. Velly nice outside. 
No wind. Sleep mebbe one hou’—mebbe 
two hou’. Plitty soon, open eyes. Outside, 
bing, bing.” 

He swung the screen aside, thrust out 
a broom handle, and pointed up. At the 
corner of the cottage at a height of eight 
feet from the ground was fastened a staple 
and aring. To the ring was tied a clothes- 
line, with a knotted short end of rope 
hanging down against the shingles. Louie 
now reversed his broom and lifted this short 
end until it swung outward a foot or more. 
Then he let it go. It swung back with a 
hollow thump. 

“Make bing, bing when plenty wind,” he 
explained. ‘Make bing, bing las’ night, 
two time. But—no wind.” 

The judge walked under the rope and, 
lifting an arm, struck the line. The knotted 
end thumped. Farther along, however, 
where the rope was near enough to the lawn 
to be of use to Louie Sam, a similar blow 
scarcely moved the knotted end, and there 
was no hollow noise. “It was hit where 
it’s the highest,” said the judge. “Wal, I 
wonder how that was done.” 

When the constable again made his ap- 
pearance the judge repeated Louie Sam’s 
information, and pointed out the swinging 
end of rope. 

“Ts he trying to put you onto a side 
trail?”’ queried the officer, with heat. ‘‘ Wal, 
I’m a-goin’ to look through his things.” 

Louie Sam made not the slightest objec- 
tion when the constable bluntly declared 
his intentions. The celestial even smiled 
good naturedly as he scuffed his way down 
the basement stairs and across the cement- 
floored cellar to his little room. His master 
would not join in the search. But the judge 
went, though reluctantly. 

There was a new wickerwork suit-case in 
Louie Sam’s tiny quarters; also a bag of 
black oilcloth, a trunk, and a heavily laden 
shelf. While the constable searched, the 
Chinese stood by, quietly watchful. 

‘Nothin’ here,” announced the constable 
at last. His hunt had been a thorough one. 
“But—hold on, Louie! What’s that in 
your hands?” 

It was a small, lacquered box on the cover 
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of which was a gold stork with wings out- 
spread. The box was not more than twelve 
inches wide, scarcely longer, and only half 
as deep. Louie Sam had it half-hidden 
under one wide sleeve. 

“Catchem in sto’,”’ he answered, gazing 
straight at the constable. 
“Wal, what’s im it? 

locked.” \ 

“Catchem in Chinee sto’,” reiterated 
Louie Sam, retreating. “No catchem key.” 

The constable turned to Judge Carr, the 
sparkle of triumph in his eye. “It’d hold 
’em all,” he declared. 

The judge put out a hand. ‘Never mind 
about a key,” he said. “T’ll just heft it and 
shake it.”” He did both, holding the box 
close to an-ear as he churned it up and down. 
“Light’s a feather,” he added, and handed 
it back to Louie Sam. ‘‘What’s more, 
there ain’t nothin’ joltin’ around inside.”’ 

The constable was only half convinced. 
But he stalked out and resumed his search 
for clues. Before beginning the search, 
however, he preserved two of the queer 
marks in the drive by placing about them 
a barrier of boards supported on boxes, 
after which he fell to examining the barbs 
on the wire strands above the hedge for 
bits of telltale cloth that might have been 
torn from the person of last night’s intruder. 

During the afternoon, he succeeded in 
making one notable discovery, but one that 
only added to the mystery surrounding the 
ransacking of the gable room. A couple of 
days before the theft a gang of Chinese 
coolies with ladders and deep baskets had 
been bidden to enter the orchard and pick 
and box the cherries. Two trees however, 
had been ordered left untouched. These 
trees stood between the rear hedge and the 
gable window, and had been carefully cov- 
ered with white mosquito netting to baffle 
the birds. The constable observed that 
the mosquito-bar on one of the trees had 
been rent apart for three feet or more, and 
that the tear was on a level with the window 
ledge. And through the long rip was thrust 
a branch. The branch, which was a thick 
one, was broken—as if a heavy weight had 
smashed into the very top of the tree. 

It was Diantha who made still another 
discovery—of something almost uncanny. 
Poring over the marks on the smooth drive, 
she made out, at the center of each, a letter 
nie. 

The constable gave the find long and close 
scrutiny. ‘‘Them’s cross-bones,”’ he said, 


Judge, he’s got it 
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solemnly, when he was done.- A second pair 
of the marks was located. In the center of 
each was the same X! 

It was now three o’clock. The officer cut 
short his work in the garden and, leaving 
the judge still on duty, hurried away to the 
depot to see if there were not some strange 
characters loitering about in wait for the 
down train. 

Shortly after three Sidney Dray entered 
the garden and found the banker seated on 
a bench in the orchard, his cane at his knee, 
and his hat on his cane. The bench was in 
a shady spot, beside which ran the drive. 
Across the drive, at the center of a broad 
lawn, was the cottage, all but hidden by 
tangles of climbing roses. 

“T’m all put out by this thieving busi- 
ness,” complained the banker as the younger 
mancameup. ‘I wanted to leave day after 
tomorrow. But no—’”, his eyes roved an- 
grily. 

“So you don’t think you'll be ableto get 
off?”? It was said questioningly and some- 
what hopefully. 

“Get off?” repeated the banker. ‘Of 
course I'll get off.”” He glanced resentfully 
at young Dray, who had seated himself on 
the farther end of the bench. “I haven’t 


. any intention of disappointing Diantha.” 


At that the other flushed, and set his lips 
together as if in self-restraint. When the 
flush ebbed it left him unwontedly pale. 
He faced about, resolutely. “J wouldn’t 
be disappointed,” he said, under his breath. 

The banker leaned back, comfortably, 
stretching out his feet. “Well, I didn’t 
think you’d be pleased exactly,” he re- 
marked, with studied indifference. 

““Japan!—it’ll be weeks before she comes 
home.” 

“Months.” It was said almost trium- 
phantly. ‘“There’s Hong Kong and India, 
for instance. I’d like my brother’s little 
girl to see as much of the world as she can.” 

As he spoke Diantha came out upon the 
veranda. She had on a dress of robin’s- 
egg blue—a cool, filmy dress. She picked 
it up a trifle in front as she left the veranda 
for the lawn. But it trailed out behind her 
across the grass. And behind the last ruffle 
of the dress, on a long ribbon, trailed a 
garden hat, wide-brimmed and almost 
hidden under clusters of scarlet poppies. 
She wandered to the gate. 

Young Dray looked that way. ‘“I—I 
suppose it’s—it’s no use to tell you again 
how—how much I love Diantha,” he said. 
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The banker rose suddenly, frowning. 
“As I’ve told you before, three or four years 
from now will be time enough to talk about 
that,” he answered, curtly. 

The younger man also rose. His eyes were 
half-shut—but it was not smoke that was 
misting them. His jaw was set, doggedly. 
“‘She’s twenty-two,” he reminded. 

It was the banker’s turn to color. ‘‘That’s 
your way of saying that she’s no longer 
under my legal guardianship,” he said, 
wrathfully. ‘Well, I shall continue to ex- 
ercise my authority over her just the same.” 

Diantha had already turned back to- 
ward the veranda. Now, as she reached a 
bit of unshaded lawn, she spied the two 
under the cherry tree. She stopped, the 
sun glistening on her hair, and she jerked 
her hat forward by its long ribbon to wave 
at them. Then she sauntered on and out of 
sight. 

“Nothing you wanted to ask me about— 
in connection with the bank?” questioned 
the elder man. 

“No, sir.” 

“Then. “you'll excuse’ me?” And’ the 
banker walked away. 

An hour later his top-buggy was hitched 
up, and he drove downtown to tell Judge 
Carr about the snapped cherry branch. 
“Judge,” he said, “‘you’ll laugh when I tell 
you who I believe our sky burglar is. But 
remember the distance up to that window; 
and don’t forget that not a single footprint 
was left in the garden; that the gates 
weren’t opened to let anybody in or out; 
and that something smashed into that 
cherry tree at a height of twelve feet. All 
this has suggested something to me.” 

VasP 2) 

“T won’t tell Diantha that I spoke of it 
to you. You see, she’s been down to see 
the old fellow and she likes him.”’ 

“Wal?” Judge Carr looked puzzled. 

“Judge, how about a flying-machine?”’ 

The judge lit his pipe andsmoked in silence 
for a while. Then, “What’d old man Var- 
ney want with diamond pins and gold brace- 
lets and silver combs and brushes?” he 
demanded. 

“Just a week ago he came into the bank 
and applied for a loan.” 

“ig ne git it?” 

“No. So you see he needs money.” 

“But s’pose he flew into your yard and 
up to that window,” went on the judge. 
““How’d he come to leave marks on the 
ground with letters in ’em?”’ 


Burglar 


“Flying machines have to light. And— 
maybe you’ve thought what those funny 
marks are like?” 

‘Wal, I’ve tried hard enough,” replied 


‘the judge, not without humor. 


The banker continued with much im- 
pressiveness: ‘“They’re like the prints a 
cogwheel would leave, a big cogwheel,— 
say, ten feet in diameter.” 

“By Jingo! Is the Varney machine on 
wheels?” 

“So I understand. And one or two things 
that were stolen out of my house last night 
prove that the thief was a lunatic.” 

The judge shook his head vigorously. 
“But Varney ain’t crazy,” he declared. 

“Well, he’s crazy about flying-machines.”’ 

“Just the same, Mister Taylor, last night’s 
haul was pretty sensible.” 

“You'll change your mind when I tell 
you. A while back a friend of mine sent 
Diantha a pink lamp-shade—a great, 
big, silk thing, -all over ruffles and bows. 
Got up for an electric lamp, you understand. 


Diantha thought the world of it. Well, 
that’s gone.” 
The judge stared at his desk. “A pink 


lamp-shade,”’ he said. ‘‘A pink /amp-shade! 
that does beat the Dutch!” 

“Ves,” agreed the banker. ‘“‘And who’d 
want to steal a lamp-shade? Something 
that can’t be used without it’s stuck up in 
plain sight. Nobody but a crazy man.” 

Once more the judge pondered. ‘Wal, 
why don’t you go down and see that flying- 
machine?” he inquired, presently. “It’s 
in that big barn this side of the Flemin’ 
railroad station, not more’n four miles 
from here.” 

“Varney wouldn’t let me in. He never 
lets anybody in, not even Diantha.” 

“Oh, I think he’ll let us in. You and 
me’ll go see him t’morra.” 

Then for a moment the two men sat in 
silence, the judge puffing meditatively. 
Presently he took his pipe from between his 
teeth and cleared his throat. “Sid Dray 
was in here a little bit ago,’”’ he announced. 
““He’s a mighty fine feller.” 

“Ves?” 

““He’s just been offered a fine position 
in San Francisco, and a good, big salary.” 

“Why doesn’t he take his fine position? 


“I can put in any one of a dozen applicants 


here at my bank.” 

“Money ain’t the only thing he’s thinkin’ 
about,” answered the judge. “I reckon he 
don’t want to offend Miss Diantha’s uncle. 


@ 
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So he’d rather stay in Manzanita and work 
for half, than cut loose and go.” 

‘“‘Oh, he’d like San Francisco.” 

“T hate to see the city swaller up one of 
our best young men,” went on the judge. 
“Just the ole fellers and the failures git 
left behind. It ain’t good for the town. 
We need the best. They’d build homes. 
-They’d see that we got a park, and a free 
public library, and a Union High School. 
Now, Dray’s the kind of a man that’d help 
build up Manzanita. And if he was to 
marry your niece—” 

“T’m not ready to let her go yet.” The 
banker’s tone was belligerent. He silenced 
the judge with angry eyes. 


Old Varney 


At eight o’clock the following morning 
the Taylor buggy drew up in front of the 
office of the justice of the peace. 

“Anything new turned up?” inquired the 
judge, as he took his seat beside the banker. 

““Only this—Louie Sam came down to one 
of the Chinese wash-houses last night. 
While he was gone the constable went 
through his room again.” 

cc Yas? 2 

“You remember that box he didn’t let 
Cunningham open yesterday, when you two 
made the first hunt?” 

“A blue box with a bird on it?” 

“Tt was gone. The constable looked into 
everything. He couldn’t find it.” 

When the buggy left Manzanita, along 
the road to Fleming, Constable Cunning- 
ham followed behind, mounted on a stout 
strawberry-roan. There was an expression 
of complacency on his ruddy face, and every 
now and then he reached a gauntleted hand 
into an outer pocket of his coat. The judge 
and he had not agreed on a certain question 
of procedure. But he had triumphed. And 
a search warrant was in his pocket, ready 


. to be served. 


The barn in which the Varney flying- 
machine was being built was a large, white- 
washed structure. As the buggy approached 
it the inventor was seen at the wide, sliding 
door. He was an elderly man with rumpled 
hair and spectacles, and his costume was 
a pair of baggy trousers and a gingham shirt. 
When his visitors stopped he shaded his eyes 
against the glare and looked up at the trio. 

The judge climbed down and held out 
a big, freckled, friendly hand. _“‘My name 
is Carr,” he said, ‘‘and this is Mister Jeffer- 
son Taylor, Miss Diantha Taylor’s uncle.” 


The Sky Burglar 


The old man bowed. ‘“I’ve—I’ve met 
Mr. Taylor before,” he said. ‘‘And I’m very 
much honored by his visit.” 

. “This is Bert Cunningham,” continued 
the judge, ‘Constable Cunningham.” 

Again the inventor bowed a welcome. 
“T feel that I know you, too,” he said, 
genially. ‘‘Miss Diantha tells me the Man- 
zanita news.’’ He smiled up at the tall 
young justice of the peace. 

“T wonder if you’ll mind lettin’ us git 
a peek at your flyin’-machine,” said Judge 
Carr. 

“Why—no.” Again the old man smiled. 
But the hand that was lifted to push aside 
the wide door trembled perceptibly. 

The constable was quick to note this. 
He nudged the judge. 

The judge paid him no attention. The 
wide door was moving to one side on its 
squeaky rollers. He stepped forward ex- 
pectantly, the banker on one hand, the 
constable on the other. The three halted 
on the threshhold, standing in a line. From 
there they looked up and saw, rising white 
and shiplike in the gloom of the great, win- 
dowless building, the far-famed flying-ma- 
chine—its clean, outspread sails barred by 
long lances of sunlight that came in through 
the high, wide cracks of the eastern wall. 

They stood in silence for a moment, 
accustoming their eyes to the dimness, and 
to the outlines of the strange air craft, 
looming in the half-light. Then, “It stands 
on wheels, don’t it?” asked the judge. 

Varney pointed. The judge stepped 
nearer. There were wheels beneath the 
air craft—four of them. But they were not 
large cogwheels. . They were small and had 
pneumatic tires‘and were the kind that are 
used on bicycles. 

“T s’pose,”’ said the constable, “that 
oncet in a while you take a fly—at night, 
mebbe?” He grew a little more ruddy as 
he spoke and the look that he turned on 
the aged inventor was half apologetic. 

Varney shook his head. “It’s not done 
yet,” he answered. He turned to the banker 
“You'll remember that I—I”—his voice 
shook—“I_ explained about some motor 
fittings that I’ve still got to buy.” 

““She’s mighty pretty,” said the judge. 

“Yes. But my bird is a prisoner. She 
can’t try her wings until’’—he swept his 
hands out in a half-circle toward the bare 
rafters of the roof—‘‘all this side of the 
barn is torn away.” - 

“Oh,” said the banker. 
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Now the judge gave the constable a poke 
in the ribs. The constable coughed, backed 
away a step, and, taking a paper from an 
outer coat pocket, put it away in an inner 
one. 

After that for fully a minute no one spoke. 
During this time the judge walked once 
around the ship, viewing it from every angle. 
The banker followed him, then the con- 
stable. The inventor stayed where he was, 
his arms folded, his face raised to the sails 
of his ship. 

Presently. the judge came back to stand 
at the door ‘again. “She looks to me like 
she’ll go,” he said in a low voice. “Hope 
she'll be a-dandy. Let me know if I can 
help you any.” 

The constable coughed again, behind 
nis gauntleted hand. “If—if folks worry 
you,” he added, ‘‘I’ll be glad to serve a war- 
rant at any time.” 

“Thank you.” . Varney bowed with much 
dignity. 

The judge and the constable went out. 
But the banker waited behind. “The loan 
you—er—spoke of the other day,”’ he began. 

“Ves?” questioned Varney. 

“Well, if youll step around tomorrow 
T’ll—I’ll see if we can’t accommodate you.” 

Sudden tears flooded the inventor’s mild 
blueeyes. He tried to answer, following the 
banker as far as the door. 

A moment later the three visitors were 
traveling townward. They took their way 
in silence, and each wore the expression of 
a man who has received well-merited reproof 

“That was the wrong track,’”’ admitted 
the banker, when he and the judge and the 
constable were back in town once more. 

Cunningham only nodded. 

The judge also refrained from discussing 
the Varney visit further. ‘What gits me 
to thinkin’,” he declared, ‘‘is that blamed 
lamp-shade. A man could draw down some 
money on knickknacks and jewelry. But 
there’s about as much to a silk lamp-shade 
as there is to a cream-puff.” 

“Chinamen ’re plumb stuck on fancy 
decorations,’’ reminded the constable. 

The banker looked troubled. “I wonder 
what Louie Sam had in that box,” he said. 


That night Judge Carr called at the Tay- 
lor cottage. The electric lights were on in 
the room that had been rifled. They shone 
through a window crossed by heavy bars. 
Underneath, chained to the trunk of the near- 
est cherry tree, was Sidney Dray’s bulldog. 
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Young Dray was on the veranda with 
the banker and Diantha. He was lying in 
a hammock, smoking. The light from the 
living-room ‘fell full upon him, and showed 
his face unwontedly grave. Diantha seated 
in a low porch-chair, kept close beside her 
uncle as if she were frightened. She said 
little, and her eyes were very earnest—even 
sad. As for the banker, his cigar was dead 
in his fingers, his voice was lowered when he 
spoke. The subject of the robbery was not 
broached. 

A few minutes after the judge’ Ss arrival, 
young Dray rose, found his hat and said 
good-night. As he disappeared along the 
path by the front hedge, the trio on the 
veranda heard the rattle of a chain, then a 
low, pitiful whining. 

Diantha leaned toward her uncle and laid 
her yellow head against his coat sleeve. 

“Youre tired, kitten,” he said, tenderly. 
“Run up to bed.” 

A white arm stole out fed circled his 
neck. “I—I think I shall,” she said. Her 
voice trembled. ‘‘Will you excuse me, 
Judge Carr?” She kissed her uncle on 
a cheek, rose and went in, closing the hall 
door behind her. 

““Miss Diantha, she shore looks like she 
needs a change,” observed the judge. 

“We've decided ‘to leave day after to- 
morrow,” said the banker. “Why, the 
girl’s afraid of her own shadow.” 

The judge rose to go. “My! ain’t life 
short! he exclaimed, apropos of nothing. 
“And we no more’n get our happiness 
corralled inside a barbwire fence, you might 
say, when something allus seems to butt in 
and upset things. Ever noticed that, 
Mister Taylor? Wal, good-night.”’ 


Diantha is Stolen 


It was still dark when Judge Carr was 
suddenly awakened by a voice that sum- 


moned him, excitedly: “Judge! Judge! 
Wake up! Oh, Judge! It’s somethin’ 
awful!” 


The judge sprang out of bed and rushed 
to his front door. “What is it?” he 
demanded. “Who is it?” He struck a 
match. ; 

The constable was on the porch, bare- 
headed, and wearing an overcoat to conceal 
his lack of proper dress. By the flickering 
light the judge could see how terror-stricken 
was the face of the other, and how blanched. 

“They’ve stole thegirl, Judge!” he cried. 
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“The girl?” 

“Diantha Taylor—she’s gone! And 
there’s a hundred of them funny tracks. 
Come quick!’ He ran out of the gate and 
up the deserted street. 

The judge hurried back into his bedroom 
and donned his clothes, noting the time 
meanwhile. Then he made through a nar- 
row alley to a near-by livery stable. And 
after he had called out some inquiries to 
a sleepy boy, and given an order, he pursued 
the constable. 

They entered the Taylor garden together 
just as the early dawn was beginning to 
show in the east. The banker was among 
the cherry trees, seatching from hedge to 
hedge on unsteady feet. His face was as 
white as his beard: “It’s for ransom,” he 
said, huskily. “Isee. I see.’ 

“You git on a collar,” bade the judge, 
‘“‘and some shoes. Rush now.” 

The banker tottered away, dutifully, 
murmuring to himself. 

“Don’t you think I’d better ring the fire- 
gong?” asked the constable. “The bull- 
dawg’s gone.” 

“Don’t you ring nothin’,” ordered the 
judge. ‘You stay here and measure them 
marks, and look all along the barb-wire, and 
keep your eyes on the Chink.” — 

When the banker came out again the judge 
half-led, half-dragged him to the front gate. 

That same moment a buggy dashed up. 
“Judge, you got three minutes,” called the 
boy who was driving. He sprang down and 
handed over lines and whip. 

“For what?” asked the banker, holding 
back. “Oh, Judge, I want to—” - 

“In you go!” said the judge. He lifted 
the other bodily to a seat in the buggy, 
stepped in beside him, swished the whip 
over the back of the horse, and they were 
off at full gallop. 

The elder man lay back, breathing hard 
as if he were exhausted. But neither he 
nor the judge spoke again until they drew up 
sharply. . They were at the railway station. 

“Ts she here?” asked the banker. He 
looked about him wildly. 

“No.” <A train bound south, toward 
Fleming, was approaching, the headlight 
still burning. The two left the buggy, hur- 
ried into the waiting room at one door, and 
out at another on the track side. 

“Come!” encouraged Judge Carr. 

The train stopped. 

“Git on,” ordered the judge. 

_ But—but—” protested the banker. 


The Sky Burglar 


Again the judge lifted the elder man 
bodily, sitting him down on a step of the 
day coach. 

The bell rang, the wheels began to turn. 

“Judge, what do you mean by this?” 
demanded the banker. ‘‘You’re dragging 
me away when—” 

“Wait,” interrupted the judge, “if you 
can.” He guided his companion into the 
car and made him sit down. 

The other leaned back and turned help- 
less eyes upon his companion. ‘You think 
it’s the flying-machine, after all,” he said, 
huskily. “ But you’re wrong; you’re wrong.”’ 

“Say!” exclaimed the judge; “you old 
folks are just as impatient as young folks 
when it comes to somethin’ you think a hull 
idiaat,< 

The banker shut his eyes, and his stern 
lips trembled. ‘‘Oh, I want to find Dian- 
tha!’’ came in a whisper. After that he was 
silent, his eyes shaded by a trembling hand. 

T 00-00-00! 

The train was approaching the next sta- 
tion. The judge lifted a window and, hold- 
ing his soft hat, thrust his head out to look. 
Then, “Foller me,’ he bade, and rose. 

They hastened to the forward end of 
the car, the banker looking past the judge’s 
tall figure with trembling eagerness, then 
out of the door and down the cars steps to 
the ground. 

“Diantha!” 

“tnchet* 

There, ready to get aboard were two 
amazed young people. 

Young Dray, the moment he caught sight 
of the banker, straightened himself, deter- 
minedly, and put an arm about Diantha. 
She clung to him, her face pale. 

The pursuers stood before the two as the . 
train began to move again—stood without 
speaking, for the clang of the cars made 
speech impossible. Smoke and dust swirled 
about them, enveloping them in a cloud. 

Then, “Uncle,” pleaded Diantha, tremu- 
lously, “we just couldn’t wait three or four 
years. Oh, Uncle, if you hadn’t meant to 
drag me away, we wouldn’t have done it!” 
She had a round bulky package swinging 
from one hand. Now she let it fall, and it 
rolled for a few feet, disclosing as it turned 
over and over, a bit of pink silk ruffle. 

The banker did not answer her. -He 
turned upon Sidney Dray. “So it was you?” 
he burst out, furiously. 

¥en,” answered the younger man, 
quietly and without quailing. “Yes, it was 
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I.” He tightened the arm that was about 
Diantha. Under the other arm was a small 
lacquered box, on the cover of which was 
a gold stork with wings outspread. ‘TI love 
her as much as you do. But my love didn’t 
give me a single right that you were bound 
to respect. You knew how I’d suffer if you 
took her away. You didn’t care. We tried 
to break up the trip by having a robbery. 
When that didn’t work, I thought I’d just let 
you see how it felt to have her torn away.” 

“And now, Uncle, you do see?’’ added 
Diantha. Her eyes were swimming. 

Her uncle turned to her. ‘Oh, kitten!’ 
he faltered. ‘‘ You’re going to leave me.”’ 

She left her lover and went to him, lifting 
her face in appeal. ‘“‘You’ve been a father 
to me,” she said. “And my heart can hoid 
both you and Sidney.” Then her head 
drooped forward until it rested on his breast. 

“T figured it was you two mugginses all 
the time,” spoke up the judge, blinking 
hard and pulling his tanned face into the 
semblance of a smile. “‘That’s why I told 
the constable this mornin’ not to leave the 
garden.” 

“You knew!” said young Dray. 

“The lamp-shade give you plumb away. 
You see, Miss Diantha was the only person 
who’d be wantin’ that pink lamp-shade.”’ 

The banker’s eyes had been wandering 
miserably. Now they lit upon the round, 
bulky package. His face relaxed. He 
cleared his throat. ‘‘How did you do it?” 
he asked, lifting Diantha’s face. ‘Over an 
eight-foot fence, too.” He looked as if he 
were almost ready to smile. 

“ And git away with that?” put the judge, 
jerking a thumb at the package. He burst 
into a laugh. 

They all laughed then, and Diantha wiped 
at her wet cheeks, and dabbed at her uncle’s 
eyes, which were brimming, and reached an 
arm around his neck. 

“Own up that neither of you know how 
we did it,” she cried, triumphantly. 

“‘T shore don’t,” said the judge. 

“Shall I tell?’? asked young Dray of 
Diantha. 

Diantha nodded. 

“T wore it away on my head,” he ex- 
plained. 

‘““Wore what?” asked the banker. 

“The pink lamp-shade.” 

At that the four took to laughing again, 
and Diantha danced in delight. 

‘But how did you come to leave them 
sky-burglar tracks?’’? demanded the judge. 
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“Stilts,” said young Dray, 
stilts.” 

“Stilts?” cried the banker. ‘Why didn’t 
I think of it!” 

“Stilts!”? gasped the judge. “A-course! 
That’s how you run into the clothesline 
that first time.” 

“And broke the cherry branch,” explained 
young Dray. 

“Stilts with cross-bones on ’em,”’ laughed 
Diantha. | 

Once more the others joined in, and the 
banker laughed so hard that the tears over- 
flowed his eyes and trickled down into his 
beard. 

‘““What’s that?” asked the judge when he 
sobered. He pointed at the lacquered box. 

“Louie Sam knew,” explained young 
Dray. ‘This was his good-bye ‘plesent’.” 
He took a key from his vest pocket and 
opened the box. It was full of silk—silk 
of a robin’s-egg blue, which was Diantha’s 
favorite color. 

By that time ‘old banker Taylor” was 
as sober as the judge. Presently he sighed. 
“Tm afraid we’ve only made you two miss 
your train,” he said. Then he looked away, 
pressing his lips together. 

“Oh; wal, there’s another at twelve. 
So—” the judge pointed toward a near-by 
building that bore the sign ‘‘ Fleming Hotel.” 
Sounds of life were already issuing from it 
and a busy chimney promised breakfast. 
“But, [ been hopin’, Sid, that mebbe you’d 
think twicet before you left such a fine little 
town as Manzanita.” 

“T—I suppose nothing could keep you 
now,” added the banker. 

“Ves,” answered young Dray, “Diantha 
could.” 

“Sidney! Uncle!” The crimson was 
back in her cheeks and lips again. Diantha 
smiled up at them, happily. 

“A growing town needs to keep its best 
young men,” went on the banker. “And 
its best young women, too. And if you’re 
worth a good salary in the city, Sidney. 
you’re worth as much in Manzanita.” 

“T want to stay,” said Diantha 

“What do you say, Sidney?” asked her 
uncle. ‘Oh, I’ve been selfish, I guess. 
But—haven’t you scared me enough?” 
He held out his hand. 

Young Dray took it. And Diantha, with 
a little cry, caught their clasped hands 
between her own. Then down went the 
yellow head, impetuously, and she kissed 
the fingers of both. 
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A marvelously and exquisitely graceful and airy dance, by pupils of Prof. Dalcroze, in Germany 


he New Cult of Dancin 


As a Means of Health and Grace for Women and Children : 


By Laura Crozer 


“The dance ’’ no longer means merely the social dance, like the waltz or two-step. It has come 
to have a far larger meaning, especially for girls and women, as this interesting article makes 
clear. ‘The movement for folk-dancing and its variations and applications has only begun 


MERICA is coming back into one of 
A her birthrights. Slowly, painfully, 
awkward through long years of re- 
pression, the instinct of the dance is begin- 
ning to reassert itself. It is as vital and 
compelling as it was in the dawn of the 
world when man strove to lift his body from 
the earth to match his leaping spirit, or to 
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do honor to his geds. From the sense of 
rhythm of these bodily movements made in 
time to. his own pulses, or to the beating 
waves of the sea, there came in time the 
sister arts of music, sculpture, poetry and 
drama. . 

But dancing was first. And dancing is so 
infinitely much more than the inane social 


dances—the waltzes and two-steps which 
areallweknow. Itissomuch more than the 
stage dances, which are too often mere exer- 
cises in agility or uniformity. Dancing in its 
primeval form is the language of the feelings. 

It is the instinctive form of expression. 


Laura Crozer 
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‘The child, turned loose ina field, does not 


stop to say that he is very happy and that 
the world is very beautiful. He raises both 
arms with a shout and runs. Words are 
artificial compared to the language of bodily 
movement. And it needs no outside instru- 





A Dalcroze class, in Germany, greeting the sun and getting some admirable exercise 





ment, nothing but the 
instinctive sense of 
rhythm, to turn this 
movement into a dance. 

Long before he had 
words in which to sing 
them, primitive man danced 
the idealized stories of his 
daily life,—his hunting, his plant- 
ing, his battles and his love-mak- 
ing. Gradually the dance became 
symbolic. He no longer had to 
strike the blow, and act out the 
fall; his raised arm signified it. 
Eventually these symbols lost 
even their imitative features, 
though not their significance. 
We no longer can count. the 
straight lines in the figure 8, but 
it still means eight to us. And 
so these symbols of the dance 
still had power to express man’s 
emotions and to arouse those 
emotions in his audience. 
Gradually the movements of the dance 
became more beautiful. The lines and 
postures were required to be such as 
would have been beautiful in a statue. 
This was art—intentional beauty. 

But even when the dance arose to its 
highest point of beauty it still had its mean- 
ing—its power to interpret. It was not 
until the French school of the nineteenth 
century began to substitute technical pro- 
ficiency—mere agility—for meaning, that 
the dance lost its hold on the imaginations 
of men. It began to be given over to pro- 
fessionals, who could devote all their time 
to the acquirement of that proficiency. The 
ballet has no message for the twentieth cen- 
tury, even when danced by a sunbeam like 
Adeline Genée. It was not until the Rus- 
sian dancers came to show us the steps used 
to tell a story, that we began to realize what 
it still might be. 
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An Elementary Class in Esthetic. Dancing, 
Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 




















We understood but 
falteringly, Our Puri- 
tan forefathers, frown- 

ing on the dance, with 
every other form of joy, 
had left us a heritage of dis- 
trust. When the dance had 
finally crept across the sea, it had 
come as a mere whirling movement 
performed by a man and a woman— 
nothing but a form of social intercourse. 
Even the Indians with their death dances 
and war dances had something more vital 
and interesting. The negroes, free from 
self- consciousness, had evolv- 
ed the =§ buck-and-wing dancing 
that satisfied the instinctive 
craving for rapid movement, 
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Inter preta- 
tive classical 
dancing; 

posed bya pu- 
pil of Louis 

Chalif, New York 


and the cake- 
walk, which 
tolda story. But 
as a people we had 
added nothing to 
the dancing his- 
tory of the world. 
We had yet to 
learn that danc- 
ing was a language 
—the most beauti- 
ful and_ beneficial 
that mankind ever 
has invented. 
It was the healthful 
side of dancing that made its 
first appeal, for we are a practical 
people. Among the pioneers who saw in 
dancing an ideal form of gymnastics was 
Miss Lucille Eaton Hill, who for many years - 
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was an instructor in Wellesley College. It 
was in 1903 that a movement in behalf of 
folk dancing took shape. Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick, President of the Physical Edu- 
cation Society, induced that body to 
devote its National Convention to the 
subject of dancing. From that impetus, 
and from the inspiration and training 
: which many teachers 
gathered in the late 
Melvin Ballou Gil- 
bert’s Normal School 
of Dancing in New 
York, the movement 
sped, and is still speed- 
ing. Beginning with school 
children, it has extended 
even to grown persons of 
middle age and advanced 
years. 
~The country itself is 
coming into the heri- 
tage of folk dancing, 
the expressional dan- 
cing of the world. It 
is not only a new 
language, and a 
means of self-ex- 
-\ pression, but a 


SF X.)\ path to joy and 


A Chalif pose. Photo- 
graph by Dobkin 


youth along which 
the dancing feet of 
‘girlhood are leading 
us. For the blood as 
it sings through the 
arteries raises an 
answering song in 
the heart. 

“Rapid movement 
is not only a pleas- 
ure, but a necessity,” 
says C. A. Perry of 
the Child Welfare de- 
partment of the Sage 
Foundation. “The 
arteries need an ex- 
cessive flow of blood 
at intervals to keep 
them in good con- 
dition, for they were 
constructed for the 
days when man gain- 
ed his food by his 
fleetness of foot and 
length of wind. 





The Dalcroze Temple of Dancing in Dresden, Germany 
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They are like pieces of rubber piping which 
lose their elasticity and acquire from the 
blood a calcareous deposit, if they never are 
distended. It is a well-recognized fact that 
man is as old as his arteries. If they are 
supple, he feels young. And the only way 
to keep them supple is to stretch them by 
a full current of blood, through exercising 
the large muscle masses of the body.” 

Dancing as exercise soon spread through 
the colleges. Introduced at Harvard in 
1903, the gymnasium director found that 
within a few months it markedly raised and 
developed the chest, reduced the waist line 
and narrowed the hips while enlarging the 
thighs and calves of the legs. He added 
that it not only benefited the bodies of even 
the least muscular of the students, but it 
seemed to rejuvenate their minds. Then 
some professor pointed out that that dis- 
covery was not new. Twenty-five centuries 
ago the Greeks had trained their youths in 
dancing for the benefit of their minds. And 
the world’s golden era of art and literature 
had been the result. 

But, afterall, this training of selected 
pupils by competent instructors was no 
vindication of the real value and charm of 
dancing. Real worth can be estimated only 
under the most unpropitious of circum- 
stances. And so 
perhaps it was for- 
tunate that folk- 
dancing was given 
its first real test 
among the school- 
girls of New York 
City, where, as Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick, 
head of the Child 
Welfare department 
of the Sage Founda- 
tion puts it in his 
book, ‘‘The Health- 
ful Art of Dancing”: 
“Tn the storm center 
of our civilization, 
our national ideals 
are most relentlessly 
brought to bay.” 

In 1903 Dr. Gu- 
lick had organized 
the Public Schools’ 
Athletic League 
among the school- 
boys of the ‘city, 
though it had no 
direct connection 





Photograph by Alvord, by courtesy of Miss Miriam Thayer 
with the Board of Education, and was sup- 
ported by private subscriptions. Organized 
play is the only solution in the limited spaces 
open to city children. But freedom in play 
as in everything else is after all not anarchy, 
but the joyful recognition and acceptance 
of relationships. So a hundred thousand 
schoolboys were soon breathlessly compet- 
ing, not to produce a few athletes, as the 
colleges do, but to bring up the general 
athletic average of their schools, and inci- 
dentally and unconsciously of themselves. 

Meanwhile, the girls were being neglected, 
because nobody knew exactly what to do 
for them. In 1905 the Girls’ Branch of the 
Athletic League was organized to find out, 
and the Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, 
began an exhaustive investigation of athletics 
for girls. This soon brought out the fact that 
the sports and games in which boys delight 
not only are unsuited to the physique of 
women and girls, but are relatively uninter- 
esting to them. Gymnasts and educators 
all through the country were unanimous on 
this point. They also agreed on another. 
Wherever gymnastics for girls had been tried, 
dancing had proven not only most beneficial, 
but it was also “best-loved.” This is a very 
important point. Exercise must be inter- 
esting to be of any benefit. When it is per- 
functory it is of little value. 
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“Dance of the Winds,” 


suggestive of American 
School at 


So Miss Burchenal, by associating with 
people of different nationalities, learned 
their folk dances, and thus by original re- 
search and adaptation selected those giving 
the most healthful.and inspiring exercise. 
There were moral and social tests, as well, 
the love dances of the East being rejected, 
along with those that kept the body in a 
cramped or ungraceful position. 

But many, like the sailors’ hornpipe, the 
Swedish clap dance, the Danish shoe- 
makers’ dance and the English morris 
dances, which are still performed by men 
decorated with garlands and bells, were 
found available. These Miss Burchenal 
taught not directly to the children, but to 
such school teachers as voluntarily came for 
lessons. They in turn gave an hour a week 
to teaching the girls, outside school hours. 
All teachers who preferred to do so were per- 
mitted to go on with the formal gymnastics. 
But the girls were so anxious to belong to the 
folk-dancing class which met after school in 
the gymnasium or in the court-yard or even 
on the school roof, that membership became 
the highest prize in the gift of the school. 

The Board of Education soon took over 
the work, as it had that for the boys, and 


Indian dances, by pupils of the Kansas State Normal 
Emporia 


practically all of the girls are now being in- 
structed by their own school teachers. And 
‘not only the schools, but the playgrounds 
and the streets themselves are full of dan- 
cing children. 

Best of all, the fathers and mothers have 
joined the dances. The reproach that “the 
emigrant to the land of promise forgets how 
to sing and dance”’ is being lifted. They are 
finding that something they brought from 
the Old World is of value to the New. The 
dark-eyed Sicilian mother may be ignorant 
of the language, but she knows the steps of 
the tarantella when Elena brings them 
home from school, and she can tell the 
legend of the maiden stung by the insect, 
dancing to expel the poison through the 
pores of her skin. And so a bond is estab- 
lished between foreign mother and Ameri- 
can child, where bonds are alltoofew. The 
Girls’ Branch has never encouraged dancing 
for exhibition. The dancing is for the exer- 
cise and pleasure of the children themselves. 

Other cities have followed the same policy 
in introducing dancing in their school gym- 
nastic courses, where it is rapidly proving 
its value and overcoming prejudice. In 
Chicago many of the folk dancing classes 





are coeducational, the boys and girls going 
through the dances together, just as they 
would through other gymnastic exercises, 
but with .the greater enthusiasm which 
dancing always evokes. In Rochester, 
N. Y., an ill-informed committee of clergy- 
men requested the Board of Education to 
forbid dancing in all its forms in the schools, 
but the Board after an exhaustive investiga- 
tion replied that.dancing was too valuable a 
part of education to be dropped. 

Folk dancing is flourishing not only in 
city schools from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, and in many country schools whose 
teachers have had the enterprise to attend 
summer courses in dancing, but in classes 
for older women which have always been a 
feature of the movement. These are not 
only private classes, like the one in Boston 
several years ago which gave health and 
grace to several middle-aged women, and 
rallied to the movement one of its most 
brilliant apostles, Mrs. James J. Storrow; 
they are classes for workingwomen, like those 
which Mrs. Storrow has organized, or classes 
meeting in the city recreation centers, which 
areopen to all, one night a week being reserv- 
ed for the older pupils. These lessons are 
free, but they offer the same opportunities 
for the acquirement of health, grace and spir- 
itual exaltation as do the private classes. 
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“Thavehad women 
pupils suffering from 
all sorts of difficulties,” says Louis Chalif, a 
graduate of the Russian Imperial Ballet 
School, who is also an expert in the Russian 
peasant dances, most of which are consid- 
ered too difficult for school-  « 
girls. ‘‘Cases of nervous 
indigestion, rheumatism of 
the legs and fallen arches of 
the feet were entirely 
cured. One woman 
who had chronic chills 
found that dancing in- 
duced a4 more permanent 
warmth than any other exercise, 
and another who had lost her 
memory found the improvement 
of her physical being reflected in 
her mind, so that after thirty les- 
sons she could remember even the 
French technical names of the 
steps, though she did not under- 
stand them. Two others, one par- 
tially paralyzed and the other 
afflicted with a nervous jerking of 
the limbs, were so greatly benefited as 
to be practically cured. Dancing is, of 
course, the best possible means for the 
reduction of weight. On the other hand, 
in cases of excessive thinness, usually 
due to some disturbance of the digestion or 
circulation, it helps the pupil to gain flesh 
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Miss Isadora Duncan, interpretative dancer, and a 
group of her pupils 


Ly improving these 
processes. To pupils 
who are well, dancing is like music, a won+ 
derful international language, and even to 
feeble invalids it has proved itself not only 
a sovereign tonic, but the very elixir of 
youth.” 
Even the children need a little of that 
in these days, and nobody who has 
seen their faces glow as they danced 
can doubt that they are finding it. 
They do not wear the national costumes, 
since the spectacular side of the dancing 
is always the last considered, and no one 
wishes to give the child a burden of ex- 
pense. But on May Day, when New York’s 
Central Park is turned into a great play- 
ground with acres of dancing children, 
there is always a delighted audience 
of fathers and mothers, keeping 
time to the music with feet and 
hearts which have not for- 
gotten the steps. 
That appeal to heart 
and mind as well as 
to body is the best 
thing about inter- 
pretative dancing. 
Two years ago the 
San Francisco papers chronicled the 
fact that for the first time in the city’s 





A classical dance by a 
pupil of Louis Chalif 


history an audience had kept its seats 
to applaud after the final curtain went 


- the movements 
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can and Ruth St. Denis have done much to inter- 

pret the spirit of Greece and India through this 

wonderful, impersonal dancing. It is given 
only to the favored few to appreciate good 

bt. music, but everyone can understand 
and enjoy the dance. 

The coérdination of bodily with 
musical rhythm is now being undertaken 
on a more serious scale in the “ Bayreuth 
of Rhythm” which has been given to 
Hellerau, the beautiful garden city ‘in Ger- 
many, where the factory workers of Dres- 

den are being taken ‘“‘back to the land,” 
since Jaques Dalcroze moved his “ Insti- 
tute’’ there from Geneva, Switzerland. 
This unique school for the simultaneous 
training of minds and bodies through 
music was described in the January, 
rgi1, number of this magazine. Prof. 
Dalcroze, who is a composer of ability, 
. “emphasizes the element of pleasure- 
joy in rhythmical movement; joy in 
the exercise of the imagination and 
will; joy in singing,” writes 


down. It was a strange, 
half tearful applause, and 
it had been given toa 
lithe, flower-crowned fig- 
ure, as apparently uncon- 
scious of that audience as if 
she had been in an Athenian 
woodland. There were no con- 
ventional steps; she seemed a 
figure from some old vase as she 
danced through one classic pose 
after another, finally raising the 
long pipe to her lips in a chal- 
‘lenge to Pan himself. Her feet 
were bare, but one would as 
soon have expected ballet 
shoes of Proserpine on the 
fields of Enna. With Men- 
delssohn’s “Spring Song” 
she became the very apotheosis 
of youth, and the hearts of the 
audience went back with her to 
the days 





































When Music, Photograph by Dobkin Constance Hook who has 
merry maid, Hungarian national dancing costume. desc oe ed for 


was young (Courtesy of Louis Chalif ) B 5 
: this magazine 


the first great 
festival performance 
held in the temple- 
like building last 
June. “infact, his 
doctrines may be said 
to consist in the sys- 
tematic, severely 
artistic development of 
those faculties of enjoy- 
ment innate in the ma- 
jority of mankind.” 
This festival perform- 
ance was witnessed by 
many of the distinguished 
people in Germany, 
seventy-five dollars 
having been sub- 
scribed. in some 
instances for the 
privilege of wit-— 

nessing this single 
performance. 
Even the lighting is 
her pees: She a oot for : 

straightway set comes throug 
herself to aes Photograph by Jessie 7. Bea s white linen can- 
preting music by 4 Hungarian folk dance arranged by Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, vas chemically 
of the New York City public schools, and given by her before prepared which 

: the International Congress of Hygiene at Washington, D. C., ot z : 
of her body. in September, 1912. This dance is intended for grown persons, S1VES still, white 
Isadora Dun- affording capital exercise and keen pleasure light, softer, yet 


No wonder 
they could not 
let Maud Allan 
go, since with 
her going they 
must return to 
the workaday 
world to which 
they were chain- 
ed. And yet only 
a few years before 
that this girl who 
could so sway a 
sophisticated audi- 
ence was a little, ob- 
scure music student. 
But one day in Bot- 
ticelli’s beautiful 
“Allegory of Spring”’ 
she thought she 
discerned in the 
dancing figures 
thesamerhythms 
she had found in 
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French children dancing. 


clearer than daylight. It is the very ker- 
nel of the Dalcroze teaching—to lift mind 
and body together up toward knowledge 
and joy. That the method really does give 
its followers much of the pleasure it seeks 
for them is attested by the fact that the 
children of Hellerau, the little sons and 
daughters of the factory workers, to whom 
the school gives free lessons, wait for hours 
before the doors until lesson time comes. 
“Tt is this recognition of dancing among 
people of all sorts as a means of cultivating 
a sense of beauty as well as an expression of 
the joy of life which makes for the present 
Renaissance of the Dance,” says Mrs. 
Charles H. Caffin in her new book, “Dan- 
cing and Dancers of To-day.”’ Mrs. Caffin 
believes that the regrettable turkey-trotting 
craze of our city life is but a passing phase, 
signifying a desire for a dance more ex- 
pressive than the stilted waltz and two-step. 
We have had to go back to barbarism for 
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Interpretative dancing is rapidly being developed as an art in 
France, and the value of well-directed, purposeful exercise in the open air generally recognized 


our motifs, but just as other peoples have 
evolved from such rude beginnings the folk- 
dances that are now being taught to the 
school children, our foreign-born citizens, 
with their national costumes and dances, are 
becoming a feature of every holiday parade 
of the land, so we in time shall come to 
something really expressive of our national 
life, as all true art must be. 

Already the mechanical music players 
have put the folk-dance music within the 
reach of all. In the city streets the children 
are improvising dances to fit the music of 
the hurdy-gurdies which have not yet fallen 
into line. It is from no outside source, but 
from the hearts of the people, that our Na- 
tional Dance must come. And with the 
dance will come that spirit of youth and joy 
from which it is never parted, and which we 
have been too busy to cultivate. As a peo- 
ple we have grown old too soon, and we 
must turn back and learn to be happy. 
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“Why, I’ve married a child,” 
j he said to himself. “ She— 
Lp God help me!” 
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Land of Good Story Tellers—Indiana 
By Mabel. A. McKee 


Illustrated by Walter Tittle 


ND now I pronounce you man and 
A wife,” solemnly read the old minis- 
ter. Then he looked at the little 

ide. Her eyes were full of terror. 
There flashed into his memory a picture 
a deer which he had seen when he was a 
y. The little animal was standing on a 


narrow ledge; above it rose a solid wall of 
rock; below it stood a pack of dogs,. their 
mouths open and their bodies tense with 
eagerness. Its body was pushed far back 
against the rock and in its eyes—well, the 
same look was in the girl’s eyes. 

It was only a few minutes before that 
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. she had entered the room—an unusually 
merry girl. She had insisted that all the 
shutters be opened; she had wanted the 
ceremony to be as short as possible; she, 
had laughed when the bridegroom had 
_fumbled the ring; and.now she was ready 
to run away from the man she had married. 
She shuddered whenever she looked at him. 

While the bridegroom was signing the 
documents, the minister thought of the 
girl’s lonely life. He knew that no one 
had known of her approaching marriage; 
he feared that she had entered this marriage 
without a thought of its real meaning; he 
knew that she had received the awful 
awakening. He wished that his wife were 
alive to see that look; she would know what 
to say to the girl. He wished for some 
wise woman and glanced at the old house- 
keeper, but he remembered her spinster- 
hood and shook his head. Then he turned 
to the bridegroom, who was waiting with 
the papers. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“Oh, just up to The Shades in my 
machine. We’re going to stay there a 
couple of weeks. Mildred’s all tired out; 
she’ll rest up there,’ he. answered. 

He was just the same man that he was 
yesterday, and he would be the same to- 
morrow. He would still write his name 
“David Lowe” whenever he wanted to. 
Now, he could add ‘‘and wife.”” He looked 
with pride at his little wife of fifteen 
minutes. Then he reached out his hand 
and led her away. 

The old housekeeper always cried at 
weddings. Now she sobbed, “It was a 
beautiful wedding.” 

“It was a marriage,’ contradicted the 
minister. 

He watched the man put the girl into 
the car. As they drove away he sighed, 
“Tf he only will see that look in her eyes 
before it is too late.” 

“This is what I like,” said the man in 
the car as they rode away. ‘No fuss, no 
rice, no old shoes, and no weeping—though 
that old lady did shed a few tears. No one 
knows where we are. Come to think of it 
nobody cares very much. Isn’t that so, 
sweetheart? We are all alone, and that’s 
a great thing. When anything troubles 
me, Pll come to you; when anything 
troubles you, you must come to me.” 

The little bride did not speak, so he put 
his arm around her and drew her close. 
She sobbed on his shoulder. He almost 


‘anybody for a long time. 


The Waking 


drove the car into the ditch in his amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Why, sweetheart, why are you 
crying?” he asked. “I’m separating you 
from no one. You haven’t belonged to 
Aren’t you 
glad you belong to me?” 

She only sobbed the more. He drove 
the car slowly and let her cry for a few 
minutes. Then he began to point out 
the landmarks. ; 

“That’s where I used to come for milk 
when I was a boy. I rode three miles 
every morning and evening. That old 
windmill was there then; I caught my finger 
in it once and Aunt Alice fed me cherry 
pie to cure it. I wonder if she will give 
us cherry pie for supper. They used to 
keep pigeons in that old barn. I never 
went past that I did not want one, just 
to see how it would taste. Once I stole 
a couple and dressed them. I told Aunt 
Alice they were quails. She had cooked 
dozens of quails and I got more than pigeons 
for supper.”’ . 

As he talked on nonsensically, he studied 
the girl beside him. She looked smaller 
and daintier than ever in her blue linen 
suit. Her hat added to her girlishness. 
Her little hands trembled; her dark brown 
eyes were full of unshed tears; and her 
lips quivered with suppressed sobs. 

“Why, I’ve married a child,” he said 


to himself. ‘‘She’s twenty years old, but 
she’s a child in knowledge. She—God 
help me!” 


They rode along past fields of tasseling 
corn, past masses of wild roses and honey- 
suckle, past weather-beaten houses, past 
flocks of sheep nibbling in the pastures— 
soon they came into a quiet lane. Then 
they saw ahead of them a gate on’ which 
was painted ‘‘The Shades.” 

“Tt’s not pretentious, is it, Mildred?” 
he laughed. ‘There will be no one here . 
but us. Aunt Alice will get our meals. 
I brought you here to show you how to 
live in God’s outdoors. You'll love it, 
dear,” he added. 

She merely nodded in assent. 
over and kissed her cold lips. 
dered at the caress. 

“Don’t you love me, dear?” he asked 

“Yes,” she faltered. 

“Aren’t you glad you’re my wife?” he 
asked. 

There was no answer. 

“God help me,” the man prayed. 

And he did, for into the young husband’s ‘ 


He leaned 
She shud- 
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mind there came a burst of understanding. “Run into the the house and leave your 
He lifted her from the car. coat and hat,” he said. “Then run down 
into the hollow and take your first drink 
from the spring. [ve got to fix something 
about this confounded car. You will have 
to get your first views of The Shades by 
yourself. Wander as far as you like, but 
‘come in for supper.” 
Then he kissed her little hand. He 
wanted to take her in his arms, to hold 
her close, to crush her mouth with kisses 
—but he had had his revelation. He 
watched with a pang how relieved 
she was as she ran toward the house. 
“T haven’t really won her yet,” 
>», he said, slowly. “We are just 
married.” : : 
The girl rushed down the lawn 
to the hollow. She sped down 
the steps and over to the spring. 
She knelt to drink. Her hand 
touched something; it was a 
little frog. She looked at it and 
laughed. 
“Why you don’t know 
whether you’re a frog or a 
tadpole yet. You are 
just like me,” she added, 
sadly. “I don’t know 
whether I’m a girl or a 
woman. I believe I 
would rather be a girl, 
but’ I have .to bea 
woman.” 

Her face grew 
thoughtful as 
she wondered 
over the mys- 

teries of woman- 
hood! “There 
was a terrible 
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Her face grew thoughtful as she wondered over the mysteries of womanhood. There was a 
terrible fear im her heart 
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fear in her heart. She wished to be back 
in the little school again with David for 
just her lover; but now—she could not 
seem to understand this new relationship. * 

But soon she forgot herself in the lovely 
things around her. Great oak, maple, elm 
and beech trees threw their shadows at her 
feet. Sword ferns and maidenhair ferns 
nodded their heads in greeting. 

She saw a clump of wild roses, broke 
a cluster and fastened it in her hair. 
She read the inscriptions carved on the 
trees and laughed at their nonsensical sen- 
timent. 

A delicious sense of freedom seized her. 
She ran up the hollow until she came to a 
pond. She put her hand into the water 
and touched something; it was a crawfish. 
“Why, it’s growing up, too,” she cried, as 
she looked at it. ; 

Then she sat down on a log and looked 
up at the trees. 
danced and flickered through the rejoicing 
leaves. On a bough sat a robin, preening 
its red breast and brown coat. He uttered 
a low, eager call; he was answered by a 
series of faint chirps. He called louder and 
more insistently; the answer came still in 
a frightened tone. 

Again and again the girl heard the call; 
again and again came the answer. At 
last another robin flew into an adjoin- 
ing tree. Then the male bird poured out 
his great joy in song. The female listened 
and flew away. He began his call again; 
she answered far away. Again she came 
nearer and perched lightly on the opposite 
bough. When he sang she flew away. 

The girl yielded to the spell of the flowers 
and shrubs. “I love you,” she said. 
“T love every one of you—flowers, trees, 
and you, too, little robin. I’m just going 
to stay right here with you and be 
happy.” 

She had eaten of the lotus. Fear had 
left her soul, and in its place had come a 
sense of peace. She sat quietly on the log; 
thought had left her. A crow, tired of 
loneliness, called to its mates. Away down 


the hollow sounded the frog orchestra; 
above sounded a series of chirps. 
“Why, it’s my robin again,” said the girl. 
She listened for the reply. Far away it 
Soon the 


sounded; then it came nearer. 


The last rays of sunshine. 


The Waking 


little female was sitting on the opposite 
branch. The male began to sing. 

“Tt will leave again,” cried the girl. 

But the little female did not go far. She 
again answered the call; she came into 
sight and flew right to the branch with the 
other robin. The girl listened to their 
twitterings of affection. 

““They’re mating,” she whispered to her- 
self, reverently. 

Again the bird flew away, and again 
the mate called. Then she came back and 
sang with him. They flew away finally 
together. 5 

Lassitude seized the girl; then a longing 
came. “Why, I want David,” she cried 
in a happy voice. 

Her face was suffused and softened, her 
eyes were large and luminous, and her full, 
lovely lips were trembling. Her heart 
beat with a new motion, the blood throbbed 
in her veins, her arms ached for him,-and 
her body ached for his arms. She tried 
to steady herself, but in vain. She rushed 
up the hill. 

Meantime, he was sitting on the back 
porch, smoking. Inside was the clatter of 
dishes; outside was complete quiet. A 
delicious odor wafted out from the kitchen. 
The smell of flowers floated in from the 
yard. 

But the man was indifferent to all these. 
He gazed through the dusky June air in 
vain. His misery and terror urged him 
to seek for her; but he throttled that 
impulse, returned listlessly to the porch 
and stood, hungry eyed, staring into the 
darkness. The suspense was becoming 
unbearable. It sickened him even worse 
than the look in her eyes had. “And it’s 
so unnecessary,” he groaned. “But how 
can I tell her ?” 

Then he saw her. He called, reassuring- 
ly. ‘Supper is ready.” 

She rushed up to the porch 

He lifted her hands to his tips. She whis- 
pered. ‘I want to tell you something.” 

“T know, dear,” he said, “I saw it this 
afternoon. You're glad to be here, but—” 

She closed his lips with hers. She drew 
him close with her arms. His pulses 
throbbed as he held her close in hungry 
arms. 

“Oh, I’m glad to be your wife,” she cried. 
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Harry Whittaker, a brilliant and _ successful 
young playwright, finds himself dependent for 
creative work upon alcoholic stimulation—a condi- 
tion dangerous to him because of inherited tenden- 
cies. His wife, Eleanor, daughter of an English 
gentleman and beautiful Italian peasant-wife, plans 
with him to rout his weakness. Eleanor, who has 
marked dramatic ability, is given an opportunity 
through the actor-manager, Louis Grey, to substi- 
tute in Ibsen playsin a London theater. She has 
tremendous success and later succeeds Marian An- 
struther as ‘“‘Stella” in Harry’s new play, “‘The April 
Morning.” Marian Anstruther, using her failure to 
gain her own ends, becomes intimate with Harry and 
at her suggestion he writes a play for her. The 
theater season over, Eleanor and-Harry go to 
Paraggi for a holiday, but not until Eleanor has 
discovered Harry’s unfaithfulness to her. The out- 
door life at Paraggi is healing, but a certain con- 
straint exists between husband and wife. Louis 
Grey pays them a visit at Paraggi and learns from 
Harry’s lips that the gossip regarding him is true. 


HE Shakespearian revivals, which had 
started six weeks ago at the begin- 
ning of October, had been a huge 

success and there was still no thought about 
putting a second play into rehearsal. There 
were crowded houses every night and the 
advance booking promised no falling off 
right up till Christmas. Eleanor doubled 


the parts of Hermione and Perdita, and' 


violent was the discussion as to whether she 
was more irresistible in her sweet woman- 
hood or as the gay and tender girl. And 
the dance and the statue scene—London 
raved. 

Eleanor found it all hugely delightful. 
Success is sweet to everyone but the cynical. 
But in other ways there was a rather serious 
deficit. She was not at all happy about 
Harry, nor could she be happy since it was 
clear that he was not. In conduct he had 
been absolutely unimpeachable, but, oh, 
the dreariness of it! He seemed to have lost 
all his vitality; he moped like a sick animal. 
And yet to all appearances he was perfectly 
welland a doctor to whom she had persuaded 

-him to go found nothing amiss. He was 
diligent, pathetically diligent, in his attempt 
to work, and daily he ground out a few 
meager lines or pages of the sorriest stuff, 
as. nerveless-and- devitalized as himself. 


least that I want to see her. 


there’s life in it! 


The play he had written for Marian An- 
struther was still running and doing well, 
and only last night he had been to see it. 
He had told Eleanor he was going. 3 

“T want to see it,” he said, ‘because I 
think it may buck me up. It isn’t in the 
But I won’t 
go if you would rather I did not.” 

“Oh, my dear, by all means go,” she said. 

But this experiment had not been suc- 
cessful, and next morning it brought forth 
a lugubrious philosophy. 

“T despair when I think that only a few 
months ago I wrote that,” he said. ‘Why, 
The thing moves. And 
now I write this sort of twaddle! I say, 
Eleanor, it’s an awful thing to be dead, 
especially when you are young. I feel as 
if—as if I had got under the ice. I’m 
caught there and there’s a cold lid over my 
head.” 

Eleanor would not let her heart sink, 
though there was a dreadful reality in this 
metaphor. 

“My dear, you must have patience,” 
she said. 

“T think I am having patience,” he said. 
“Tt isn’t so difficult if you don’t care about 
anything. I don’t care about my work— 
there isn’t any work to care about—I don’t 
care about—well—her—”’ 

Harry stopped, then went on again, 
speaking quickly. 

“There’s one thing in the world I do 
appreciate,” he said, ‘‘and that’s your good- 
ness and loving kindness to me. I want 
you to know that. But I speak from under 
thejice.”’ 

The bitterness of the word “appreciate” 

soaked into Eleanor’s soul. But it made no 
bitterness there. 
. “Harry, you make me feel as if I had 
failed somehow,” she said. ‘“‘ Because when 
a man gives himself to a woman, as you 
did to me, it is her business to keep him in 
love—in love with life anyhow.” 

She turned to him, and he saw exactly all 
that he had fallen in love with, the tremu- 
lous, irregular:smile, the wealth. of hair, the 
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unquenchable love of her sweet eyes. But 
it moved him no longer; nothing moved 
him. 

“Tt is you who must have patience,” he 
said, “and God knows how infinite your 
patience is. I can’t feel; that’s what is the 
matter with me. I am sure it is my own 
fault. I blunted normal perception by al- 
ways stimulating it.” 

But in her mind there was no question 
of blame at all. All that concerned her was 
this beloved wreck. - 

‘“And I don’t know that it helps me t 
pay two guineas in order to have it called 
neurasthenia,” he said. “I saw Sir James 
last week, you know. He asked me—I 
don’t think I told you that—whether I had 
been intemperate.” 

Her fingers closed on his arm. 

‘Harry, you never told me,” she said, but 
without reproach. 

“There was no use. However, there it 
was. I admitted the soft impeachment. 
I did tell you that he said he thought I 
should get better. He gave me a tonic, too. 
Isn’t it funny how doctors still think that 
if you drink what they give you, it will 
make a difference?”’ 

And then for the first time Eleanor had 
felt herself helpless. This gradually increas- 
ing apathy had been gaining on him since 
those days at Paraggi. At first she had 
welcomed the ease with which he kept off, 
drink; then she had seen that what she 
welcomed was not a successful fight, but 
merely the failure of one out of the hundred 
desires that are normal toa man. He was 
ceasing to care for anything; alcohol was 
included in the number. She would have 
welcomed now any sign of desire. Even if 
he had wanted to drink again it would have 
been something. Even if he had wanted 
to see Marian again—all her personal self 
revolted at the notion, but something lying 
within that, more sacred and inexpressible, 
would have flushed with joy at the thought 
that he wanted anything. 

“To change the dismal subject,’ said 
Harry, ‘‘you are going down to Tarleton 
tomorrow, aren’t you? I think I won’t 
come with’ you.” 

“No, dear, why should you?” said she. 

He got up. 

“T want to get at the bottom of all this, 
Nellie,” he said, “if it has a bottom. I 
will stop here and pretend I’m flourishing 
and try to work. Something must happen. 
I shall get worse or better. But I think that 
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if I came with you and we had sausages for 
breakfast, and then church, and then roast 
beef, and then Sunday school, and then 
those fiendish church bells, and then cold 
supper and prayers and the Christian Year, 
I should go mad.” 

Eleanor laughed. = 

“Harry, dear, you are not under the 
ice yet,” she said. ‘‘ Nobody under the ice 
could talk so feelingly about Sundays at 
Tarleton.” ; 

She paused. 

“T might go to Daddy’s another Sunday 
and stop here with you if you care for me 
to,” she said, rather timidly. 

He shook his head. 

“‘No, don’t do that,” he said. “He wants 
you; he was looking forward to your visit.” 

His face suddenly twitched with some 
muscular pain. 

“T wish to God I wanted you!” he ex- 
claimed. 

The sincerity redeemed the brutality of 
it, and only the terrible pathos of his words 
smote Eleanor—not their cruelty nor their 
egoism. 

“Oh, poor Harry!”’ she said. 

He looked at her somberly as if trying to 
recall some memory of the beautiful things 
that had passed out of his life. 

“T can hardly remember what it feels 
like to want,” he said, “or to be glad, or 
to be anything. The last time I felt any- 
thing was the day when we had that terrible 
storm at Paraggi. You were out in it and 
I was so relieved when you got back.” 


Eleanor Goes to Tarleton — 


Eleanor was to drive down to Tarleton 
that night after her performance at the 
theater, and when she came out with her 
maid, she found the motor with her lug- 
gage for the week-end waiting for her. As 
always happened now, the pavement was 


-lined with a loyal and expectant gallery 


and pit, and that little reception of loiterers 
moved her more keenly than the applause 
of the theater itself. 

She sank back into the seat of her motor 
with the warmth of her gratitude and sim- 
plicity almost kindling her severe maid. 
And then suddenly the thought of Harry, 
which all evening had beena black back- 
ground to her mind, leaped into prominence 
again so that she had to make a call on her 
good sense not to tell the chauffeur to drive 
back to Mount Street in order that she 
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might satisfy her unreasonable uneasi- 
ness. 

“Had Mr. Harry gone to bed when you 
came to the theater?” she asked the maid. 
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She went out, leaving Marian alone, and re- 
turning a few minutes later found her flung on 
the sofa, her face buried in her bare white arms 


“No, ma’am. He was sitting working. 


And Morris said he hardly touched his 


dinner.” eens 
Eleanor’s mind brooded over this dis- 
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piriting information. Certainly she was 
anxious about Harry, but as often as she 
put definite questions to her anxiety de- 
manding to know what it feared, it had no 
answer to give her. She felt that she had 
some premonition of trouble and yet she 
had no idea what trouble was foreboded. 
A clear night of stars welcomed their 
arrival at the house that was 
still wrapped thickly round with 
home fibers. There was the 
orchard where her father had ~ 
found her with the surrepti- 
tious copyof some play. There 
was his study window from 


which light shone through the red 
blind. Perhaps he was sitting up, for 
which he must certainly be scolded a little 
and then told how darling it was of him. 
She would have liked one glimpse of him, 
one word with him tonight, for a sense of 
disaster, purely nervous, stood close to her 
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and that dear presence might conjure it 
away. 

But the light there showed only a little 
tray of somewhat dispiriting supper laid . 
out for her. Prominent on the tray, too, 
was a note directed to her in her step- 
mother’s firm hand. For all its welcome, 


there was something dispiriting about it . 


also. It ran: 


My Dear Eleanor: 

We both sat up for you till twelve, but I knew 
it would make you feel uncomfortable to find your 
father up later than that and I made him go to bed. 
I hope you will find your supper comfortable. It 
will be a pleasure to see you in the morning, and 
I particularly want, dear Eleanor, to have a serious 
talk with you if you can spare me the time. Good 
night. 

I had the fire in your bedroom made up the last 
thing. 


Eleanor made an attempt on a chicken 
leg, wondering what the serious talk was.to 
be about. Her stepmother had been in 
London for a week, not long ago, and had 
come twice to see her in “‘The Winter’s 
Tale,” so there could not be any suggestion 
of impropriety there else she would not 
have come for the second time. And then 
she pushed her plate away, feeling sick 
with the thought that perhaps she had 
guessed what this was about. Supposing 
she had heard some random gossip concern- 
ing Harry. Eleanor had not been able to 
speak to her father, even, about that, and 
she could guess with a shiver of anticipated 
pain the sort of handling it would receive 
from her stepmother. 

A very few minutes afterward she went 
quietly upstairs, tiptoeing along the passage. 
Only an eager ear could have heard her go, 
but as she passed the door of her father’s 
dressing room it opened noiselessly and he 
looked out clothed in his sleeping suit. 

“Hush!” he said gently. 

Eleanor understood and kissed him 
quietly. 

“Darling Daddy!” she said, and went on 
to her room. 

For a little while, as she undressed, that 
one word.and silent caress spread around 
her the sense of happiness and security 
again; but once more her fears, still quite 
vague and formless, reasserted themselves, 
and lying wakeful looking at the roaring 
fire, that seemed to scorch her eyes across 
the room, she made a determined effort 
to reason herself out of her ill ease. Yet 
it was neither this nor that nor the other 
that disquieted her; it seemed much more 
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probable that she disquieted herself in vain. 
In any case if there was anything wrong 
she would know early in the morning when 
the telegraph office was open—or she could 
send Harris up to London if her fears per- 
sisted—and she was going to have a serious 
talk with her stepmother— 

The topics lost their, sharp edge, blended 
and melted into each other, and she fell 
into a sleep that at first was dreamless 
through her mere fatigue. Then, as morn- 
ing drew on, her sleep became charged with 
dim, delightful thoughts. Harry was with 
her, having returned from some long journey 
and there never had been anything the 
matter except his absence. And when she 
awoke, Harris had already drawn back her 
curtains and the chill, level sunlight of the 
November morning streamed into her room. 


The C eapigpet Talk 


It was not until ‘afternoon that Mrs. 
Ramsden went with Eleanor into the draw- 
ing-room where they were to have their 
talk. It was chilly and she lit the fire. 

That done she sat down in a chair oppo- 
site Eleanor. 

“My dear Eleanor, it is no use beating 
about the bush,”’ she said, ‘‘and I will come 
to the point at once. As you know I was 
in London last week and I heard certain 
things that concerned you and Harry, which 
I feel bound to speak to you about. I need 
not tell you how painful it is to me to do so.” 

“T quite agree with you that it is no use 
beating about the bush,” said Eleanor, 
““so you had better tell me quite directly 
what you have heard.” 

“There are two things I must tell you,” 
said Mrs. Ramsden, in a queer, strangled 
voice. “The first is that I have heard that 
you and Mr. Grey are—are lovers.” 

Eleanor sat for a moment quietly. She 
tried to remember the peace into which she 
had passed this very morning at church, 
but the righteous, human _ indignation 
washed it from her memory. She tried to 
deny what had been said gently, but she 
could not. There was a rather terrible 
quietness about her when she spoke. 

“T wonder that you dare to say that to 
me,” she said. “It is a lie. I mean just 
that. 

She sat still for a moment or two, with 
the dreadful silence in the room broken only 
by a cheerful and insane ticking of the clock. 

“TI don’t want to know who told you,” 
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she said. “It doesn’t interest me in the 
slightest. All I know is that you have told 
me. Wait a minute, Mamma. You must 
wait till I have ceased to be angry. Oh, 
I thought I was at peace this morning. 
Dear God! Dear God!” 

The thought made her sick with disap- 
pointment. But, a few hours ago, at her 


father’s service, she had felt so secure and 


serene, and now when a test came, she trem- 
bled with the conflict. 

“Indeed, I don’t khow why you should 
think me so vile,” she said. ‘You should 
not think me vile lightly like that. Well, 
I have told you it is a lie. I had better 
neither say nor think anything more about 
cigs 

There was an innocence about Eleanor’s 
face that was sacred. And yet Mrs. Rams- 
den’s awful sense of duty, hard and warped 
and sterile, forbade the complete surrender. 

“My dear Eleanor,” she said, “‘I need not 
tell you how rejoiced I am to learn from 
your own lips that there is no shred of 
truth in what I have heard. But are you 
wise to be friends with him, and to let him 
make love to you in the theater as you do? 
Are you not possibly giving offense to some 
of ‘these little ones’?”’ 

Jt was intolerable. 

-“You seem to have been among ‘these 
little ones,’’’ Eleanor said. “Or perhaps 
I wrong them unless it is their habit to 
believe and report ugly and disgusting gos- 
sip. I must ask if you have been spread- 
ing the report you have heard?” 

And then Mrs. Ramsden’s handkerchief 
was needed. What Eleanor had said seemed 
to her the most cruel injustice, and from 
her point of view she could not possibly 

_ see how reasonable the injustice was. At 
that Eleanor’s human pity was awakened 
again. 

“Oh, Mamma, I am sorry,” she said. 

.“But I think you can’t understand how I 
feel about such things. I think the woman 
who has a husband whom she loves is so 
utterly vile if she lets another man even 
make love to her. Well, there were two 
things you had to tell me. That is one.” 

Mrs. Ramsden knew that it was necessary 
to suffer-in good causes. She had suffered 
over this, but her zeal was not exhausted. 

. “The second is no less painful,” she said. 
“T was told also that Harry drank, and that 

he had an intrigue with a Miss Anstruther.” 

Eleanor had quite expected that and the 
truth of it did not seem to matter one straw. 
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“And that is all a lie, too,” she said. 

For a moment she sat congratulating 
herself upon the ease with which she had 
spoken. She had not the slightest scruple 
in deceiving Mrs. Ramsden, for there were 
people who had better be deceived. Then 
she realized slowly what her denial meant. 
Her father probably knew that this question 
was to be asked her, he would know her 
reply to it. If only he had asked her, she 
would have told him the truth, and con- 
sulted his wisdom and his kindness as she 
had often thought of doing. 

“That sets my mind at rest,” said Mrs. 
Ramsden. ‘TI hope, Eleanor, that I need 
not remind you how painful it has been to 
me to do what I considered my duty. I 
shall certainly confess myself in the wrong 
to your father, who did not believe it. 
I was wrong, Eleanor. I—I ask your 
pardon.” . <3 

Eleanor got up quickly, not noticing the 
hand that was held out to her. She went to 
the window and looked out, unseeing. The 
lie that a moment ago had seemed neces- . 
sary became utterly impossible. 

“Tt is true,” she said. “It is all true 
about Harry. But he doesn’t drink any 
more, and he isn’t her lover now. He won’t 
be again; I know he won’t.” 

She turned back swiftly into the room, so 
submerged in the thought of him that she 
was both without shame and without re- 
serve. There was just another woman there, 
nothing more than that—a woman who was 
married as she was married, and who must 
know how complete was the desire of her 
heart. 

“Oh, he is so ill,” she said, “his brain is 
ill, his mind hurts him, his soul is sick. If 
he only would care for anything I think I 
should welcome it. Oh, Mamma, I am so 
anxious. He has been to doctors, of course, 
and they can’t help him. And whiskey 
can’t help him, and Marian can’t help him, 
and I can’t help him. He doesn’t_want any 
of us. I would let him,go—God knows how 
hard ‘it would be, but I would let him go if 
he wanted to go. But he doesn’t. He said 
the other day that he appreciated my loving 
kindness to him. That was so sweet to me. 
I wonder if I was harsh to him when I knew 
all about it. I scolded him, I despised him. 
But right to the end when he ceased to love 
anybody, he loved me. What am I to 
do? I am longing to do anything that will 
make him happy or make him care. I will 
let him go to Marian if he only will care. 
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“T take it that you are the Miss Anstruther of whom Mr. Whittaker has been speaking,” 
638 if you came here tonight you were to be told 


. 





he said. “It is no concern of mine, of course, but he asked me to tell the servant that 
he was not in. Also that his wife was expected i. 639 
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For if he gets better and cares for anything 
again perhaps he will care for me.”’ 

Mrs. Ramsden was really distressed. 
But it would be absurd to deny that she» 
felt more comfortable. She was on firm 
ground again; she knew exactly the proper 
method of acting under these circumstances. 
But she could not help being shocked. 

‘“‘And have you evidence?” she asked. 

Eleanor looked at her with a little smile. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” she said. “Why?” 

Mrs. Ramsden came over to her and held 
her two wrists in a. grasp that was meant to 
be firm and kind. 

“T know, my dear, how terrible it will be 
to you,” she said, ‘especially since you are 
so fond of him. But there is only one thing 
to be done. You must divorce him.”’ 

Eleanor freed her hand. 

‘“‘T—T could no more divorce Harry than 


I could give him reason for divorcing me,”’ - 


she said. “Oh, Mamma, I don’t think you 
understand anything, anything. Why, as 
long as he could feel, he loved me. He— 
he loved another woman, too. You and 
I, being women, can’t imagine our loving 
two men without being vile. They are 
different from us—they are such babies. 
Harry is such a baby. Perhaps that is why 
we love them. But, dear Mamma, if there 
is a chance of Harry’s loving me again, what 
should I think of myself if I separated my- 
self from him; if I didn’t make him know 
that whenever he really entirely cared, that 
I was, oh, so ready for him?” 

“Tcan scarcely believe what my ears tell 
me you say, Eleanor,” said Mrs. Ramsden. 

‘““‘No, Mamma,’’ said Eleanor, ‘I was 
afraid that was so.”’ 

“T think our talk is finished,” said Mrs. 
Ramsden, ‘‘but there is one more thing. 
I know you have always thought me hard. 
You will think me hard now. But if you 
continue living with your husband I must 
ask you not to think of this house as your 
home.” 

“Do you mean that you do not wish me 
to come here?”’ asked Eleanor. 

“It is no case of wishing. Wishing has 
nothing to do with it. But there are prin- 
ciples on which I try to act—”’ 

Unconsciously at that moment Eleanor’s 
ear caught the sound of crunched gravel on 
the path outside, for she turned quickly 
round to the window not knowing why she 
turned. A telegraph boy was just coming 
up to the door. 

“‘T must see what that is,” she said. 
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She was at the door before he had time 
to ring and took the orange-colored envelope 
from him. She knew it would be addressed 
to her, and scarcely looking at the address 
she opened it. She read: 


Your husband has had very bad accident. Come 


at once. 


It was signed by their doctor. 

She went back to the drawing-room where 
her stepmother was sitfing with her face 
in her hands. All the bitterness that 
Eleanor had felt that afternoon was gone 
the moment she saw what the telegram 
contained. 

“T have to go to London at once, 
Mamma,” she said. “Harry has had a 
very bad accident.” ; 

Mrs. Ramsden got up quickly—woman 
after all. 

“Oh, Eleanor, my poor Eleanor,” she 
said. ‘What can I do or say? Shall I 
come up with you? Please, please let me!”’ 

Eleanor kissed her. 

“Tt is so good of you to suggest that,” 
she said, ‘but I think I will go alone. I 
must be off as soon as the motor can come 
round. Daddy is out still. Will you tell 
him?” 

Mrs. Ramsden could scarcely speak. 

“God be with you,” she said. 

Eleanor kissed her again. 

“And with you, Mamma,” 
gently. 


she said 


The Accident 


Eleanor had heard all and was sitting, 
the same night, in Harry’s study at the flat 
in Mount Street, letting the facts sink into 
her till they became a part of herself. Harry 
had sat up very late on Saturday night, for 
one of the servants heard him moving about 
in the dining-room at three o’clock. On 
his desk there were scattered some twenty- 
five sheets of foolscap, all scribbled on. The 
earlier ones were in his ordinary, neat, pre- 
cise writing; later they became sprawling 
and difficult to read. He had not got up on 
Sunday morning till nearly lunch time, and 
as soon as lunch was over he had gone out. 
A minute afterward he was knocked down 
by a motor as he crossed Mount Street. 
They had found his card with the address 
on it in his cigarette case, and as soon as 
medical assistance arrived he had been 
brought back here. In his hand had been a 
telegraph form addressed to Eleanor, which 
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now, bedaubed with mud, lay on her knee. 
 iirans 


M. is dining with me tonight. Please come back 
this afternoon. 


There was some spinal injury, how grave 
had not yet been fully determined. But 
from his waiSt downward he appeared to 


be paralyzed. He had drunk heavily at 


luncheon, and had not been in a condition 
to cross the street. | 

Eleanor had not seen him yet. They had 
told her that the examination of his injuries 
would take long; it was possible also that 
they would have to operate at once. Sir 
James had warned her with regard to this 
that he was not a good subject. He had 
seen him before this accident and knew 
(she remembered his exact words) his 
constitution. 

It had not occurred to her to communicate 
with Marian, nor was it till the clock on 
the mantelpiece struck eight that she re- 
membered that she would probably arrive 
here in a few minutes. She sent for the 
parlor maid. 

“Miss Anstruther will be here immedi- 
ately,” she said. “Show her straight in.” 

Even as she spoke the front door bell 
rang. Next moment that glorious figure 
appeared in the doorway, black-haired, 
black-eyed, radiant in rose color. She had 
a smile on her lips not meant for Eleanor. 
But without pause she had there another 
one, which was meant for her. 

“But this is delightful,” she said. “Harry 
did not tell me you would be here.”’ 

For a moment Eleanor did not speak. 
She was face to face with the woman whose 
presence was an outrage to her, who had 
done her best to take Harry from her and 
who had drawn him along his ruinous path. 
But immediately all that was best and most 
real in her swept aside the memory of that, 
supplanting it with a feeling that was rooted 
deeper still. Though she had been Harry’s 
evil genius, though he, with his last con- 
scious moment had rebelled at her ascend- 
ancy, yet it must be supposed that she was 
fond of him. All feelings of outraged wife 
withered and dropped from Eleanor like 
the husk of a ripe nut, showing the clear, 
sweet kernel within. All consciousness 
even that she was speaking to her husband’s 
mistress died; she herself, who loved Harry, 
was talking to a woman Harry loved. 

The manner and misery of it all was of 


'“and until then we must hope. 
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weaker vitality than that central claim. 
She had to break the news of his accident 
to one who was very closely bound to him. 
There was no room in her heart just then 
for more than pity and gentleness. 

“There is bad news, Miss Anstruther,” 
she said. ‘Harry has had an accident, a 
very serious one. He was knocked down 
this afternoon by a motor car. They tele- 
graphed for me.” 

Marian gave an exclamation of horror. 

“Ah, how dreadful, how dreadful!” she 
said. “Iam so sorry. You mustn’t mind 


* my saying that I—I was so fond of him. 


Perhaps it is insolent of me to say that to 
you. Butitis true. In general I am fond 
only of myself. But I was very fond of 
Harry. I know my presence here is only 
an insult to you and I will go in a mo- 
ment. But will you be very kind first and 
just tell me how he is. I havé no right to 
ask you even that.” " 

Eleanor looked at her with her quiet, 
candid gaze. 

“You have every right,” she said. ‘And 
I should be utterly unworthy if just now 
I let myselfi—let myself remember anything 
but that you were fond of him and he of 
you. But I can tell you almost nothing. I 
have not seen him yet. The doctors are 
with him. But they think there is a spinal 
injury; there may be worse injury as 
well.” 

She stopped, and slowly there dawned on 
her face that sweet and tender smile, a little _ 
tremulous yet still brave. 


‘““We must wait to hear more,” 


she said, 
Don’t let 
us remember, either of us, anything that 
has been in the past. It is no time just now 
either for—for bitterness or regret; and 
you will want to know, like me, as soon as 
we can hear anything about him. It would 
be best if you stopped and had a little dinner 
with me. I should like to have you here. 
I should really. I want you—I want any- 
body who loves Harry. Please say you will. 
Tam here all alone.” 

For a moment Marian could not speak. 
Hard and cold and heartless she might be, 
but there was something in her that could 
not but respond to a generosity so simple 
and sublime. 

“For shame I could not,” she said at 
length in a whisper. 

“But you must not think of that,” said 
Eleanor. “It is our bargain that neither 
you nor I think of—of that at all. So you 
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will stop? Thank you very much. I will 
tell them to get us something to eat.”’ 

She went out leaving Marian alone, and 
returning a few minutes later found her 
flung on the sofa, her face buried in her bare 
white arms. And it mattered not at all to 
Eleanor then that those beautiful arms 
had often been clasped around Harry’s 
neck, not that his face had often been 
blinded in the night of her black hair. Nor 
was it significant to her to know what 
caused that wild abandonment of sobbing. 
It might be a sort of selfish shame merely; 
it might be human and sacred sorrow for 
one. she loved, who lay in mortal danger; 
there might even be mingled with it regret 
and penitence of a kind holier yet. All that 
mattered nothing to Eleanor now. So 
with gentle touch and murmured words she 
_sat down beside her, wife by mistress, an 
ministered to her.” 


The Choice 


It was an hour later, when the two had 
dined and returned again to Harry’ssitting- 
room, that the doctor’s examination of him 
was over, and Sir James came to tell Eleanor 
the result. She introduced Marian to him 
as “Miss Anstruther, a friend of Harry’s,” 
and the doctor looked sharply at her, bow- 
ing stiffly. It required but a few words to 
state what it had taken so long to find out. 
There was no other injury except the spinal 
one. There was no reason why he should 
not live for years, but he would. never be 
able to walk again. The shock to the nerv- 
ous system had been very severe. 


Sir James got up, and sat down again by ° 


Eleanor taking her hand in his. 

“My dear,” he said, “‘it will take all the 

-patience and cheer that you can summon. 
There is no marked rally yet in his vital 
force. That may come quickly; that is 
what we hope for.” 

Eleanor nodded; then, after a little pause 
she spoke. 

“You really do hope for that, Sir James?” 
she said. “You see what I mean? It would 
be really better for poor Harry if it came? 
Life will be worth living, if he lives?” 

“My dear, certainly, for a man with a 
brain like his. Indeed I mean it.” 

“Thank you. And may I see him?” 

“Yes, I wish you to and he also wishes 
it,’ said he. “There is something that is 
bothering him and I cannot quite make out 
what it is. He knows you are here, but he 
wants to know whether it was because of 
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his telegram that you came. He is anxious 
to know that you received his telegram. ¢ 
Can you make his mind easy about that or is 
it some delusion of his?”’ 

Eleanor got up. 

‘“‘No, I know what he means quite well,” 
she said. ‘‘He went out’”—for a moment 
she glanced across at Marian—‘‘he went 
out to send a telegram to me. He had not 
done it when the accident happened and it 
wasfoundonhim. I haveseenit andreadit.” 

“Tell him that, then. Now will you go 
in just for a minute. Do not stop longer. 
I will come for you.” 

As soon as Eleanor had left the room Sir 
James turned to Marian. 

“T take it that you are the Miss An- 
struther of whom Mr. Whittaker has been 
speaking,” he said. ‘It is no concern of 
mine, of course, but‘he asked me to tell the 


- servants that if you came here to-night you 


were to be told he was not in. Also that 
his wife was expected.” 

Marian bowed somewhat steelily. 

“T stopped here at Mrs. Whittaker’s 
request,”’ she observed. 


Harry was lying in the bed in his dressing- 
room and Eleanor passed through their 
bedroom to get to it. A nurse was softly 
busy about the room putting things tidy, 
and she smiled to Eleanor as she entered. ~ 

“He is in no pain,” she said quietly, 
“and quite conscious. He wants to speak 
toyouprivately. I willbeinthenext room.” 

There was a screen :at the foot of the bed 
and Eleanor passed round it. By the head 
was an electric light turned away from his 
face, which lay, white and wide-eyed, on a 
single pillow. When he saw her he tried to 
raise his head, but it fell back again. 

‘“‘T’m so weak,” he said. “They’ve been 
pulling me about. But, Nellie, did you get 
my telegram? I wrote it and I went out to 
send it. Then—I can’t remember.” 

She knelt down by the bed. 

“Yes, my darling,” she said. “I know 
you meant to sent it. You had written it 
and they found it in your hand. That brute 
of a motor knocked you down before you got 
to the office.” 

“No, no, not their fault,” he said, speaking 
quickly. “I was tipsy, horribly tipsy. I want 
to tell you, I must tell you. Wait a minute.” 

The effort had exhausted him and he lay 
still for a minute or two. : 

“The night before,” he said, “last night, 
I suppose, after you had gone, I began drink- 
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ing. And—and once more it made me want. 
I wanted to write. And then I wanted 
Marian, and before I went to bed I tele- 
phoned and asked her to come this evening. 
. And then after luncheon I was sorry, and 
I telegraphed for you. I was muddled, 
you see. Instead of stopping her I tele- 
graphed for you. I—I wanted you. Don’t 
give me up, ‘Nellie, for God’s sake.” 

Eleanor gave a great sigh and kissed the 
white, weak face. “ For your sake and for my 
own, my darling, as well as God’s,”’ she said. 

The lids of those staring wide-open eyes 
fluttered a moment. ‘“That’s good,” he 
said. “That makes me feel a little quieter. 
. There’s one-more thing I want to ask. Did 
Marian come this evening?” 

“Yes, dear. She is here now, waiting 
for news of you.” 

“‘Have you been with her?” he asked. 

Eleanor paused amoment. She knewthat 
she had to speak lightly and cheerfully 
if she was to quiet him, and for the moment 
it was difficult now that she was with him. 

“Ves, we had: dinner together,” she said. 
“You had asked her, you see, and as you 
weren’t there to play host I had to do it. 
I shall give her quite a good and jolly ac- 
count of you.” 

He did not answer, and Eleanor saw that 
the fluttering eyelids had lifted again. She 
had to say something more difficult yet. “Or 
would you like to see her, dear?” she said. 

Then suddenly Harry’s eyes grew dim. 

“My God, you offer that?”’ he said. 

“Ves, my darling, of course I do if you 
wish it.” Her breath caught a moment. 

“Oh, Harry, if you could see my heart 
you would see how willingly I do it. Only 
get better, dear. That is what matters?” 

“No, I don’t want to see her,” he said. 
“T am so tired. I only want to go to sleep. 
Nellie, we are at peace, you and I, aren’t we?”’ 

Sir James, who had entered quietly from 
the other door, stood by the head of the bed 
and Eleanor looked at him to see if he 
wanted her to go. But he only made a sign 
of assent to her as if encouraging her to 
answer. And with that she put into her 
voice all the authority of her love. 

“My darling, you know we are at peace! 
Don’t think of anything else but that. Let 
it wrap you around, Harry, like soft clouds 
at sunset. Wrap yourself in it and sleep, 
and when you wake long, long after, you 
will find it still soft around you and quite en- 
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compassing you. Good night, my darling.”’ 

Again his eyelids fluttered and now they 
completely fell. 

“Good night, Nellie,” he said drowsily. 
“Will you be there when I wake?” 

Eleanor waited without movement just 
where she was, and then very quietly got up 
and went back into Harry’s study where she 
had left Marian. She was sitting there 
waiting and got up as Eleanor entered. 

““Well?” she said. 

“Tt is good so far,” said Eleanor. 

Then the coarser and more selfish nature 
asserted itself. 

“Did he ask after me?” asked Marian. 

“Ves, he asked if you had come this 
evening.” 

“You told him?” 

“Yes, and I asked if he wanted to see 


-you,” said Eleanor. “‘But—but he was too 


tired to care about anything. He went to 
sleep almost immediately.” 

Marian did not reply for the moment. 
Then she pointed to the soiled telegram 
that Harry had gone out to send, which 
lay on the table. 

“T think I quite understand,” she said. 
“You left that there and I read it. That 
gives the gist of it all, does it not?” 

Eleanor drew back a little from her. 
With Harry lying there, helpless and shat- 
tered, it seemed to her as if to speak of that 
side of things was like striking him. 

“T can’t think of all that just now,” 
she said. “It lies quite outside the crisis 
where we are!” 

Marian shook her head. 

“Not to me,” said she. “Harry is going 
to get wellagain. There is his choice written 
there.” 

From outside, so it seemed, there came 
back to Eleanor a sudden flash of her fight- 
ing spirit. ‘‘ Yes, Harry has chosen,’’ she said. 

“And you?” 

“His choice is mine. How could it be 
otherwise, as I love him?” 

With a sudden impulse, Marian went to 
her and kissed her. ‘I’m going, then,”’ she 
said. “And I wish you good luck, you faith- 
ful soul. If at any future time things are 
difficult with him—you can guess what I 
mean—remember that dll that has been, in 
the past, was my fault. Hate and curse me, 
for I deserve it all, and go on loving him.” 

She turned from her quickly and went 
toward the door. 


END 
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The craze for antique furniture blinds many persons to the fact that oftentimes 
a reproduction is better than an original antique—which, by the way, is a mighty 
scarce article. Miss de Wolfe explains why good reproductions are highly de- 
sirable. She uses them freely in her work as a professional decorator and furnisher. 
Miss de Wolfe’s little illustrated essays: on house interior decoration are mcreas- 
ingly popular, and we are glad to announce that the series will be continued 


is false or atrociously restored. Please re- 

member that I am not referring to repu- 

table dealers, but to the smaller fry, whose 

name is legion, in whose shops 

the unwary seeker after bar- 

gains is sure to be “taken in.” 
Italy is, I think, the greatest 
workshop of fraudulentre pro- 
ductions. It has an output 
that all Europe and America 
can never exhaust. Little 
children on ‘the streets of 
Naples still find simpletons of 
ardent faith who will buy 
scraps of old plaster and bits 
of paving stones that are al- 
leged to have been excavated 
in Pompeii. 

In writing about objects of 
art it is not easy to be con- 
sistent, and any general con- 
clusion is almost impossible. 

Certain reproductions are 


NE must have preserved many naive 
() illusions in order to believe in all the 
‘“‘antiques” that are offered in the. 
marketplaces of the world today. 
Even the greatest connoisseurs 
are caught napping sometimes, 
as in the case of the famous 
crown supposedly dating to the 
fifth century B. C., which was 
for a brief period one of the 
treasures of the Paris Louvre. 
Its modern origin was finally © 
discovered, and great was 
the outcry. It was traced to 
a Viennese artisan, a worker 
in the arts and crafts! 

Surely, if the great men of 
the Louvre could be so de- 
ceived it is obvious that the 
amateur collector has little 
chance at the hands of the 
dealers in old 
furniture and 















A Chippendale chair said to 


: have been made in Connecti- Se 
pe one of sab. Bhateliel corseaa ofthe ob Nhatenoie: — yet ae 
ary: OTLU- back is an interesting contrast certain ees etter than 
nately, the with the ladder style ‘poor originals, after all. 


POT era, Wersat 

dealers are quite honest. They 
tell you frankly whether or Ff 
not the furniture you covet £ 


The simplest advice is 
easiest to follow: The less 
a copy suggests an attempt 
at “artistic”? reproduction, 


is really old, whether it has 
been partially restored, or 
whether it is a copy, and 
they charge you accord- 
ingly. At these establish- 
ments a small table of the 
Louis XVI period, or a 
single chair covered with 
the original tapestry, costs 
as muchasa man in modest 
circumstances would spend 
on his whole house. 
Almost everything out- 
side these princely shops 
(salons is a better word) 
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Fine copy of a Chippendale ladder- 
back chair of the eighteenth century. 


Mahogany, with seat 


of wine- 
colored damask 


the more literal and mechan- 
ical it is in its copy of the 
original, the better it is. A 
good photograph of a fine old 
painting is superior to an 
average copy in oils or water- 
colors. A chair honestly 
copied from a worm-eaten. 
original is better for domes- 
tic purposes than the original, 
The original, the moment its 
usefulness is past, belongs in 
a museum. A plaster cast of 
a great bust is better than the 
same object-copied in marble 


* 
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or bronze by an average sculptor. And so 
it goes. Think it out for yourself. 

It may be argued that the budding col- 
lector is as happy with a false object and 
a fake bauble as he would be if he possessed 
the real thing, and that therefore it were 
better to leave him to his illusions; that 
it is his own fault; that it is so much the 
worse for: him'if he is deceived. True, but 
if he is really serious you can give him a 
helping hand. If he must be a collector, 
you can advise him to be first a collector 
of the many-excellent books now published 
on old furniture, china, rugs, pewter, silver, 
porcelains, prints—the many things that 
will come his way. You cannot begin col- 
lecting one thing without developing an 
enthusiasm for the things contemporary 
with it. Let him study the museum collec- 
tions, visit the private collections, consult 
recognized experts. If he is: serious, he 
will gradually acquire the intuition of know- 
ing the genuine from the false, the worth- 
while from the worthless, and once he has 
that knowledge or instinct (call it what you 
will) he will never be satisfied with imita- 
tions. 

The coliection and association of antiques 
and reproductions should be determined 
by the collector’s sense of fitness. Every 
man should depend on whatever instinct 
for rightness, for suitability, he 
may possess. If he finds that 
he dare not risk his individual 
opinion, then let him be con- 
tent with the things 
he knows to be both 
beautiful and com- 
_fortable, and leave 
the subtler decisions 
for someone who has 
time to pursue the 
study of the subject. 
For instance, there 
are certain objects 
that are obviously 
the better for age, 
the objects that are 
softened and refined . 
by a bloom that 
comes from long 
usage. 

An old rug has a 
softness that a new 
one cannot imitate. 
An old copper kettle has an uneven quality 
that has come from years of use. A new 
kettle may be quite useful, but age has 


Oak chairs showing 

Cromwellian influence. 

The original chairs were 

covered in fine tooled 

leather, or necdlework, 

or tapestry, or brocaded 
velvets 
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given the old one a certain quality that de- 
liberate banging and pounding cannot pro- 
duce. A pewter platter that has been used 
for generations is dulled and softened to a 
glow that a new platter cannot rival. 


What May Safely be Reproduced 


What charm is to a woman, the vague 
thing we call quality is to an object of art. 
We feel it, though we may not be able to 
explain it. A fine old jar may be reproduced 
in form, but it would be silly to attempt the 
reproduction of the crudeness that gave the 
old jar its real beauty. In short, objects 
that depend on form and fine workmanship 
for their beauty may successfully be repro- 
duced, but objects that depend on the im- 
perfections of workmanship, on the crude- 
ness of primitive fabrics, on the gradual 
fading of vegetable dyes, on the bloom that 
age alone can give, should not be imitated. 
We may introduce a reproduction of a fine 
bust into our rooms, but an imitation of 
a Persian tile or a Venetian vase is absurd 
on the face of it. 

The antiques the average American house- 
holder is most interested in are the old 
mahogany and oak and walnut things that 
stand for the oldest period of our own 
particular history. It is only the wealthy 
collector who goes abroad and buys 
masses of European things who is 
concerned with the merits and de- 
merits of French and Italian furni- 
ture. The native problem is the so- 
called colonial mahogany that is 
always alleged to be Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite or Sheraton. There 
must be ten thousand so-called pieces 
in the New York 
shops alone! It 
goes without saying 
that only a very 
small number of 
them can be really 
old. As for the 
articles having 
been made by the 
men whose names 
they bear, that is 
something that no 
reputable dealer 
would affirm. The 
Chippendales— 
father, son and 
grandson—pub- 
lished books of de- 
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signs which were used by most of the furni- 
ture makers of their day. 

No one can swear to a piece of furniture 
having been made in the workshops of the 
Chippendales. The reputable dealer uses 
the name “Chippendale” as applied to 
a school of craftsmen. The pieces in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York 
are marked “Chippendale style” 
or “in the Sheraton manner,” or 
some such way. After all, Chippen- 
dale is a sort of god among amateur 
collectors of American furniture, 
while among more seasoned collec- 
tors he is not by any means placed 
first. He adapted and borrowed 
and produced some supremely 
good things, but also he produced 
many monstrosities, as you 
will see if you visit the En- 
glish museums. 

Why, then, lend yourself 
to possible deception? 
Why pay for names when 
museums are unable to buy 
them? If your object is to 
furnish your home suit- 
ably, what need have you 
for antiques? 

The serious amateur will fight shy 
of all miracles and content himself 
with excellent reproductions. If he 
admires the beauty of line of a fine 
old Heppelwhite bed or a Sheraton 
sideboard, he will have reproductions 
made by an expert cabinetmaker. The 
new wood will not have the soft dark- 
ness of the old, but the owner will be 
planning just that soft darkness for his 
grandchildren, and in the meantime he 
will have a beautiful thing to live with. 
The age of a piece of furniture is of 
great value to a museum, but for domes- 
tic purposes usefulness and beauty will 
serve. How fine your home will be if 
all the things within it have these qualities! 

The photographs shown on these pages 
are convincing proof of the skill of the mod- 
ern cabinetmaker. The reproduction of 
the Chippendale ladder-back chair is beauti- 
fully made, and will some day be an 
“antique” worthy of a collection. It may 
be purchased for about twenty-five dollars, 
but an original chair would cost at least 
a hundred and fifty, and then it would be 
“in the style and period of Chippendale.” 
The secretary of Chinese lacquer—gold on 
black—is so beautifully made that any 
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serious collector would covet it; but it is 
modern. The reproduction of Chinese 
lacquer is an art, and of course even modern 
pieces do not go for a song. ‘This secretary 
is valued at several hundred dollars. You 
can imagine what an eighteenth century 
piece would cost. 

The Stuart and Cromwellian 
chairs illustrated are reproductions 
good enough for any house. It 
would be next to impossible to buy 
originals of these chairs, but they 
fit so admirably into our pleasant 
American interiors that why should 
we not enjoy reproductions? These 
chairs are made of oak, the Stuart 
ones with seats and backs of cane, 
the Cromwellian ones with seats 
and backs of tapestry, needlework 
or corded velvet, or 
some such handsome 
fabri, +7) nese 
reproductions cost 
from twenty-three 
to thirty-five dol- 
lars cach, “OF 
course, the cost of 
the Cromwellian 
chairs might be 
increased by ex- 
pensive coverings. 

There is a grace- 
ful Louis XV 
canape in the Petit 
Trianon that I 
have copied sev- 
eral times. The 
photograph shown 
is of the original, 

but you could 
not desire any- 


Stuart arm and: side chairs of . . 
oak and cane. Sturdy, simple, eee ore beauti- 
and well adapted to modern ul t an the re- 

houses production. This 


sort of furniture 
depends upon exquisite workmanship and 
design for its beauty. It is possible that 
the modern craftsman might not have 
achieved so graceful a design, but the per- 
fection of his workmanship cannot be gain- 
said. The frame of the canape must be 
carved, and then painted and gilded many 
times. You can appreciate the cost of $300 
for a reproduction. The original could not 
be purchased at any price. 
The person who said that a taste for old 
furniture and bibelots is ‘‘worse ~ than 
a passion, it is a vice,” was certainly near 
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the truth! It is an absorbing pursuit, an 
obsession, and it grows with what it feeds 
on. As in objects of art, so in old furniture 
—the supply will always equal the demand 
of the unwary. Nothing later than the 
furniture of the eighteenth century is 


education in the French decorative arts. 
Then, too, there is the Bolles collection of 
early American furniture, recently presented 
to the museum by Mrs. Russell Sage. 
Ihave no quarrel with the honest dealers 
who are making fine and true copies of 








Fine old Louis XV canape in the Petit Trianon at Versailles, covered with brocaded velvet. 
Graceful, and of exquisite workmanship 


included in the term “old furniture.”’ There 
were many fine cabinetmakers in the early 
nineteenth century, but from then until 
the present decade the horrors that were 
perpetrated have never been equaled in the 
history of household decoration. 


Great Collections Stimulating Art 


The workmen of 
today have their eyes 
opened. They have 
no excuse for produc- 
ing unworthy things 
when the greatest pri- 
vate collections are loaned 
to the museums or given 
outright. For instance, the 
new wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York contains 
several fine collections of Euro- 
pean furniture from medieval 
times to the nineteenth 
century, and of Englishand  ¥ 
American furniture from the 
Gothic to the Colonial period. 
The famous Hoentschel collec- 
tion was bought by Mr. J. Pier- 

pont Morgan and given to the 
museum for the benefit of the 
artisans and craftsmen of 
America. This collection is an 









It would be absurd to repro- 

duce an old Chinese bowl, for 

the secret of the color and the 

glaze is not ours, but the little 

teak stand which holds the 

bowl could be perfectly copied 
by a skilful crafisman 


such furniture and selling them as copies. 
There is no deception in that-and we must 
respect these men as we respect the workers 
of the eighteenth century: we give them 
credit for their masterly workmanship, 


‘their appreciation of the best things, and 


their fidelity to the models they produce. 
Not Ie ago the New York papers 
of ae published the ex- 
perience of a gentle- 
man who bought a 
very beautiful divan 
in a European furni- 
ture shop. -He paid 
for it—you may be sure 
of that!—and he could 
hardly wait for its arrival 
to show it to his less fortu- 
nate neighbors. Within a 
few months something hap- 
pened,to the lining of the 
divan, and he discovered 
on the inside of the frame 
the maker’s name and 
address. Imagine his 
chagrin when he found that 
the divan had been made in 
a furniture factory in his own 
county. You cannot be sorry 
for him, for you feel that it 
served him right. 
This is an excellent ex- 
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ample of the vain collector who cannot 
judge for himself, but will not admit it. He 
has not developed his sense of beauty, his 
instinct for excellence of workmanship. He 
thinks that because he has the money to pay 
for a treasure the treasure must be genuine 
‘—hasn’t he chosen it? And he will pass by 
worth-while objects and buy doctored things 
_from any dealer who is fluent enough to 
satisfy his vanity. . 

I can quite understand the pleasure that 
goes with furnishing a really old house with 
objects of the period in which the house 
was built. A New England farmhouse, 
for instance, may be an inspiration to the 
owner, and you can understand her quest 
of old-fashioned rush-bottomed chairs and 
painted settles and quaint mirrors and blue 
homespun cover- 
lets. “You can 
understand the 
man who falls heir 
to a good, square 
old colonial house 
and wishes to keep 
his furnishings true 
to the period, but 
you cannot under- 
stand the crying 
need for eighteenth- 
century. furniture in 
a modern shingle cot- 
tage, or the desire 
for old spinning 
wheels and battered 
kitchen utensils in 
a Spanish stucco 
house, or Chip. 
pendale furniture 
in a bungalow. 

I wish that peo- 
ple generally 
would study the 
oak and walnut 
furniture of old 
England, and use 
more reproduc- 
tions of these 
honest, solid 
pieces of furniture 
in their houses. 
Its beauty is 
that it ‘is: “at 
one 7 an 
simple Ameri- 
can houses, and 
yet by virtue of 
its very useful- 
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called “Chinese Chippendale.” 
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Chinese lacquer secretary in gold on black. 


in vogue in England and Holland before Chip pendale’s day 


Our House Interiors 


ness and sturdiness it is not out of place 
in. a room where beautiful objects of 
other periods are used. The long oak table 
‘that is so comfortably ample for books and 
magazines and flowers in your living room 
may be copied from an old refectory table— 
but what of it? It fulfils its new mission just 
as frankly as the original table served the 
monks who used it. ’ 

The soft brown of oak is a pleasure after 
the overpolished mahogany of a thousand 
rooms. I do not wish to condemn colonial 
mahogany furniture, you understand. I 


‘ simply wish to remind you that there are 


other woods and models available. French 
furniture of the best type represents the 
supreme art of the cabinetmaker, and is 
incomparable for formal rooms,but I am 
afraid the time will 
never come when 
French furniture 
will be interchange- 
able with the oak 
and mahogany of 


England and 
America. 
Inshort, the whole 


thing should be a 
matter of personal 
taste and _ suita- 
bility. If you have 
a few fine old things 
that have come to 
you from your an- 
cestors—a grand- 
father’s clock, an 
old portrait,a mir- 
ror or two—why 
you are quite jus- . 
tified in bringing 
good © reproduc- 
tions of similar 
things into your 
: home. The effect 
a : is the thing you 
aioe are after, isn’t it? 
Then, too, you 
will escape the 
awful fever that 
makes any an- 
tique seem desir- 
able, andin buy-. 
ing reproduc- 
tions you can 
select furniture 
really comfort- 
able to live 
with. 


This is mistakenly 
The lacquering process was 
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Hashimura Togo- 
Domestic Scienlist — 


I got that intelligent Vacuum so trained that 
he could do tricks of extreme cuteness 


Els the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing His Siruséles 
with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F, Strothmann 


X.—THE HON. VACUUM WHO CLEANS THINGS 


To Editor Good Housekeep Magazine who 
make bright talk on dusty subjecks. 


EAR SIR: - 
I have just abandoned the home 
of Mrs. Hirem B. Bellus, Trenton, 


N. J., where I was. I shall describe cir- 
cumstances, showing how I quit it. 

This Mrs. Bellus, 211 lbs. sweethearted 
lady complete with curly-puff hair, employ 


me for do Gen. Housework, price $4.50 


weekly payment. This are too less money, 
but she tell me small pay for small Japanese 


_ are entirely satisfactory. Satisfactory to 


who? LIaskit. No reply from her. 


“Are you an intelligent duster?” are first 
question for her. 

“Japanese dusters is more intellectual 
than Turkey dusters,’ I snop back. “I am 
acquainted with the ‘habits of dirt and how 
to kill him. I am an experienced soaper 
and a fearless rubb.. Therefore, you hire 
mie.’ 

“Have you ever cleaned with a Vac- 
uum?” she ask to know. 

My soul was exhausted to answer this 
peculiarity. 

“T never met him,” I acknowledge. 

“How could I hire servant girl not fa- 
miliar with this form of art?” she require 
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peevly. ‘Vacuum cleaning are most de- 
lightful sport of home life today. It are 
enjoyed even in the farthest suburbs of the 
Universe, and yet you ignore it!” 

“Ah, Mrs. Boss Lady,” I pledge with 
pathos, ‘‘do not fire me before hiring takes 
place! Try my sagacity. I shall learn to 
wrastle with this Vacuum you told about 
until you are proud to know me.” 

So she took me to store room and intro- 
duce me to Hon. Vacuum. 

The Hon. Vacuum that cleans, Mr. Edi- 
tor, are like an ingrowing garden hose. He 
can inhale forever without: coughing .out- 
wards. He area species of mechanical snake 
whose breath always travels toward his tail. 
To use him, following directions must’ be 
did: 

1—Screw tail 
sprocket in wall. . 

2—Button the electricity and see what 
happen. R 

3—You will hear a sound. It will resem- 
ble moan of puppy cats aggravated by Win- 
ter blowing cyclones among ghosts. I can- 
not hear that Vacuum noise without feeling 
of lonesome poetry. 

4—Hon. Vacuum begin to act disturbed. 
That are sign he want to eat dust. 

5—Find some dust. Lead Hon. Vacuum 
to this and say, ‘‘Sick him!” Snorts! Hon. 
Dust will jump to nowhere while Hon. Vac- 
uum howell for more food. 


of Hon. Vacuum to 


What are this Hon. Vacuum, anyhows? 
Hon. Dictionary Book say “Vacuum are 
Nothing.”” How could Mr. Danl Webster 
speak such untruth by his Dictionary? 
Vacuum cannot be Nothing and yet make 
so much noises. 

This intellectual Vacuum machinery re- 
semble ostriches in what they eat. He de- 
light to sip up tacks, needles, buttons and 
other hard groceries. He appreciate small 
wad of paper occasionally, but when I at- 
temp feed him entire newspaper he hold it 
firmly against his nose, but refeuse to go 
furthermore. I should like a photo of his 
digestion. 

Mrs. Bellus, who are a wonderfully house- 
kept lady, admire this Vacuum more than 
any of her relatives. 

“T hate Dust,” she proclaim to me. 

“Why should it?” I require. ‘Nearly all 
Earth are composed of this delicious powder. 
Mexico, Sahara Desert & Jersey City is 
built on dust and enjoys it continuously. 
Entire Italian army fight to get Tripoli, 
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which are nothing but dust inhabited by 
Mohammed.” 
“They are welcome to get it,” she snib. 


.“With a regiment of Vacuum Cleaners led 


by Gen. Housekeeping I could wipe both 
armies off from Morocco and make it fit to 
sleep in.” 

I am shocked by her cleanliness. 
ask to know one question. 

“Mrs. Madam,” I reproach, “tell me this 
reply. When Hon. Vacuum supp up dust 
from this carpet, to where do it go to?” 

She indicate Heaven with her thumb. 

“Up there is grand blow-away hole which 
shoo it off,’ she answer it. 

So I continue on absorbing hairpins, 
string and other germs through that succu- 
lent machinery. 


Yet I 


No lady I work for are equally balanced 
in their manias. Some are crazed about 
house-flies; cookery seem to make others 
continuously het-up; others seem to rever- 
berate with pain when mentioning clothes- 
starch. This Mrs. Hirem B. Bellus was 
especially hobbed on that Vacuum Cleanli- 
ness. She could forgive all other crimes. 
no matter if I brought in beefstake too much 
charcoaled around edges. It no matter if I 
too sluggish with my feet to answer door 
when it bells. It no matter if I make out- 
rageous beds or knock gentle glasswear in 
hard sink. She forgive. But she was de- 
liciously disgusted if Hon. Vacuum was not 
mourning & howelling all day long while 
Togo poke its nose around among rugs & 
other brick-brack. 

Her husband disagree from this. 

“Togo’s biscuits fill my teeth with hatred 
while his coffee show contemptible weak- 
ness,”’ Hon. Bellus dib for breakfast. 

‘“Perhapsly,” refute Hon. Mrs., “yet he 
are one of the best Vacuum Engineers I ever 
hired.” ; 

“T cannot eat a Vacuum,” reject that 
Husband-man, with hat-in-the-ring  ex- 
pression. ; 

“T are not responsible for your animal 
hungers,” corrode this Wife while she arose 
and gently order me to take Hon. Vacuum 
down cellar for vacate 2 coal-bins and a ash- 
barrel. : ; 

I retained this situation of jobs for six 
complete days’ work. All day long I go 
around house dragging hose like a fireman. 
I got that intelligent. Vacuum so trained 
that he could do tricks of extreme cuteness. 
He could coax shoe-buttons entirely across 
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room by his talented suction, and when they 
got up to his nose—gubble! They disappear 
to zero. He loved to catch flies by breath- 
ing then inwards; and once he attempt to 
withdraw Mrs. Bellus’ weak canary bird 
from cage. Which he not quite did, but too 
nearly. 

So I continue on practicing this suction- 


ary job; and I got so smart from it that I . 


was preparing to request Hon. Mrs. for 
more wage of salary, when some unpleasant- 
ness explode. I sorry to tell you. 

Last Tuesday Hon. Mrs. Hirem B. Bellus 
come to me and say with gloves & hat: 

“T go for lunching at Aunt Maria Stewart 
whose great wealth includes asthma and 
make her disagreeable but necessary. Be 
faithful with your Vacuum while I are away. 

I promus her. 

“Grocer man will be here this p. m. for 
collect bill,’ she corrode with indignation 
peculiar to debts. ‘Here are 20$ bank- 
note for payment. I owe him 26$. Tell 
him to keep the change.” 

So she part off, leaving me that 20$ paper 
of extreme value. Mr. Editor, it make me 
nervus to be alone with great wealth. Sip- 
posing some burglary should come by win- 
dow?  Sipposing my dishonest. instinct 
should fly up and make me skip Canada with 
cash-money? 

Yet I was entirely faithful by that 20$. 
I took him and fold him to smallish wad, 
then I lay him carefully in crack of sofa 
where burglars could not see, yet I could 
not forget where was. Hon. Vacuum stood 
near purring softly while I done this. Who 
could expect what shall be? 

Mr & Hon. Vacuum continue our vacuous 
task, making kick-back of dust wherever 
was. I run him over rugs so oftenly that he 


pull holes from them. I make him sniff all . 


cobble-webs from pictures & poke his nose 
into each corner where was. We was very 
friendly, me & Vacuum. 

I continue to vac. After Hon. Vacuum 
had sniffed off all wall paper, sideboard, 
etc., I remember how all upholsterish chairs 
& sofas must be cured of germs also, so I 
vacuate these velvet upholsters. I was 
doing very nicely, thank you, when, of sud- 
denly, I point nose of Hon. Vacuum to 
sofa where that 20$ bill was setting tightly. 
Yet no financial panics came to me until— 
O FRIGHTS!! That 20$ bill begin hopping 
toward Hon. Vacuum’s nose with hypnofed 
expression peculiar to birds when eaten by 
charming snakes! 
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I make snatch for money—alast! I was 
too late in beginning. Hon. Bill make leap 
to nose of Hon. Vacuum—gollup! Down 
long, thin throat of this machinery that 
wealthy cash was swallowed. I try to 
choke him so he give it back,—but_ useless 
it was. That cash-paper had flipped into 
his interior digestion before Jack Robinson 
could say it. 

So I unbutton electricity and look down 
Hon. Vacuum with considerable angry rage. 
What had he did with my trustful money? 
O how my indignation jump up! How could 
this mechanical snake treat me so trickful 
after I had chaperoned him and fed him 
dust for several complete days? Ishook him 
with grand cruelty in hopes to make him 
cough back that wealth of Mrs. Hirem B. 
Bellus. He remain entirely bulldoggish 
with that bill clasped somewheres inside. 

Then I remember how Mrs. Bellus had 
told me how trash suctioned.away by Hon. 
Vacuum was blowed high-ward through 
hole in roof. Maybe I should catch that 
20% yet before he got out! So with immedi- 
ate quickness I got top-ladder & clomb to 
roof where I dishcover hole. Yet it was en- ° 
tirely penniless. Now & occasionally slight 
spurt of dust blow from hole; sometimes 
one shoe-button would popp out from where 
Hon. Vacuum had kicked him. Yet that 
hole remain like a bursted bank, refusing to 
surrender money. 

Afar off in direction of Pennsylvania I 
could observe slight dusty expression of 
sky. I feel sure that was Mrs. Bellus’ 
money traveling West. eee 

Enjoying great discouragements I got 
down from that roofly seat and wrote follow- 
ing telegram to Mrs. Bellus before walking 
farewell: 


“Togo is resigned. Hon. Vacuum blow your 20$. 
So sorry to say. The unexpected often happen, so 
you may get this money back, as I do not see how 
you ever can. When last seen it was going to Penn- 
sylvania where I shall be there to catch it if he fall 
down and send back by P. O. delivery.” 


When I wrote this telegram I pin him to 
kitchen door and walk rapidly away with 
expression of one going West and expecting 
to arrive there. And while travelling I 
think of one wise quotation: ‘Nature ab- 
hors a Vacuum.” Iam agreeable to Nature 
in this. 

Hoping you are the same, 
ee Lous truly, 
Hashimura Togo. 
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= SAHERE was once a poor black turkey 
who lived with her three children in 

a large and comfortable barnyard. 

Though the yard was comfortable and there 
Ge was always plenty to eat there, she was very 
unhappy. Her husband, a handsome wild 
(4) turkey, had gone off into the woods and 
never came back; and her cousins, the bronze 
turkeys, were proud, and treated her 
and her children with great contempt. 
At night, after her children were in bed, the 
poor turkey used to sit and cry and cry, 
because the other turkeys treated her so 


$, 
x 
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ee unkindly. 

At last she determined to take her chil- 
(a) dren and go off into the woods to live. They 
“~~ all started out one morning very early, be- 

fore anyone on the farm was stirring. 
Under one wing the mother turkey carried 
a large towel she had found. Strong-Wing 
(her oldest child) carried a tin bucket to 
gather berries in; Triple-Toes had their 
night-clothes tied up in a bandanna hand- 

Corea ; and Speckle-Tail took along a 
piece of string, which might be useful for 

() several things. 

As soon as they reached a safe, hidden 

@) place in the woods, the mother turkey made 
a tent with the towel, so that her children 

(F might have a cosy shelter. The young 
turkeys were delighted with their tent, and 
thought living in the woods and living on 

SO. dried berries and beetles was great fun. 

The mother turkey did not think it was 

(A) quite so much fun as they did, but still she 

“~ was happy to be away from the haughty 

a bronze turkeys. 

Cv). The turkey family lived there undiscov- 
ered for some time, and then one day old 
Guard, the farmyard dog, happened along 
that way. He was very much surprised 
to find a camp there in the woods, and to 

Cy see the black turkey and her children liy- 
ing in it. 

p Telle!’ “What does this 

Xo, mean? Why aren’t you keeping house at 

Co) home in the comfortable barnyard where 
you belong?” 

The mother turkey began to cry. “In- 
' deed,” said she, “I would be very glad to be 
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he cried. 


The Black Turkey and 


Story and Illustrations 


living at home where there is a comfortable 
roost, and plenty to eat every night and 
morning, but my proud cousins treat me so 
badly that I can bear it no longer.” She 
then told Guard the whole story of her 
woes; and as she talked the tears still rolled 
down her cheeks and dripped from the end 
of her yellow nose. 

Guard listened to her with.interest, and 
when she had finished he said, “‘ Indeed, it 
was a fortunate thing for you that you left 
the barnyard when you did, at any rate. 
Last Thursday was Thanksgiving Day, and 
about that time several of the fattest tur- 
keys disappeared from the yard—the three . 
haughtiest bronze turkeys among them. 
No doubt if you had stayed at home you 
would have been carried off to market, too.” 
Guard then advised the turkey-hen to stay 
where she was for awhile; at least until 
Christmas was over; for that, too, was a 
time when turkeys always disappeared. 
Then, bidding her a friendly good-bye, he 
trotted on his way. 

The black turkey was much cheered by 
this visit from Guard and the news he had 
brought her. She determined to follow the 
advice he had given her, and stay there in 
the camp for at least a month longer. And 
it was but a few days after this that a very 
wonderful thing happened to the black 
turkey. Wandering through the woods 
with her children, in search of berries, she 
suddenly heard a sound in a tree above, and 
looking up she saw her husband sitting 
there. The wild turkey saw her at the same 
moment, and with a loud cry of joy flew 
down to meet her. The young turkeys 
looked on with surprise at this meeting of 
their parents. 

The wild turkey now explained to his 
wife how he had been caught that day he 
went to the woods, and had been carried 
away to a strange farm and kept a prisoner 
there. He had escaped only the day before. 

“But now we are done with barnyards,”’ 
said he. ‘‘We will live here in the woods 
and be wild turkeys.” 

And so they did, and they and their chil- 
dren were happy forever after. 
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Her Haughty Cousins 
by Katharine Pyle 





1 There was once a poor black turkey. who She used tositand cry at night after 
was very unhappy .Her husband had gone to the the children were in bed, wiping away her 
woods one day and had never come back, and her bronze— tears with ahandkerchief which she 
turkey cousins were very proud,and scorned her an her held in her wing . ig 
= cniidren. rt 












Atlast she grew so unhappy that she could bear She carried with her a towel,and of thisshe 
itno longer.She determined to take her children made atent for the little turkeys to live in. 
with her and go off into the wood to live . They thought that this was great Fun. 
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The farm watch-dog finds her 


what she is doing there so = 
ae She explains ‘Fne dog says it was The black turkey decides to 


i ite, because : stay onin the woods withher 
Se bea ee and caveral ; children.One day, while walking there she sees 
turkeys disap peare at that time; the three haughtiest her own dear husband . They meet with y 
bronze turkeys among others . and he tells her that for months he has been kept 
a prisoner far away.After that they alllive to- = <= 
gether happily in the wood. 
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A Monthly Department of Fashions and Patterns 


The Latest’? from Parts 


The Chic. Paristenne, Always Youthful in Her Street Costumes 


By Lady Duff Gordom = —buciwies 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
The gilding of the leaves and the 
sharp, fresh indescribable ‘‘some- 
thing” in the air which one instinctively 
senses as autumn, is bringing back from the 
shore and mountains ‘“‘La Parisienne,’’ who 
is again taking her morning airing in 
Le Bois, looking as adorable and chic 
as ever in the smartest of smart little 
tailored suits. 

In my opinion the narrow, tight 
skirt will prevail for the tailored 
costume on the street. The more 
ample skirts may obtain for 
evening dresses. Isay “may,” 
as the gay little Parisienne / 
has ground down her street 
gown to such a fine point 
of perfection for showing 
her every line and move- 
ment, and for neatness 
and smartness, that < 
it will be a far 
before. she. @ 2 
dons it for the » ° more 
frivolous swirl of a large 
skirt which, certainly I will 
admit, is more alluring to the 
* “masses” of stout and ungrace- 
ful women, than these perfectly 
plain, almost boyish little cos- 
tumes. But “Fashion” is set 
by the young, and the graceful, 
and the slim, and no thought 
whatever is given to those 
“others.”” They must make use 
of their own common sense, not 
to be in the height of fashion, or 
must adapt it to their particular 
size and shape. 

I am sending to you some photo- 
graphs that show the exact “look” and 
shape of the smart little women I saw 
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yesterday getting their morning breath of- 
fresh air in their favorite walk on the 
“Accacias,” where they go regularly every 
morning from ten until, eleven. ; 
There is very little change in the “out- 
line” from the summer mode. Panniers 
and draped effects are still the ‘‘note,” 
but I predict that the rage here for 
all that is Eastern—since the won- 
derful “Arabian Nights” enter- 
tainment given in June by several 
‘women of le monde chic—will surely 
make itself felt, and will greatly 
influence all the autumn fashions, 
and most of all in the tea gowns 
and evening dresses. I will 
send photographs of these 
to you next month. 


F. rom Lucile 


A charming even- 
ing gown, white 
satin embroidered in 
black. velvet. The 


black chiffon tunic 


is edged with white 
marabou and en- 
hanced by the belt 
of green satin and 
silver R 
‘(No patterns are 
sold for this model) 





These are my favorite gowns— 
the most fascinating robes a woman 
wears. Kven a plain woman can be 
alluring in them. 
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A Dainty Evening Gown From Lucile 


The top part of skirt is white crépe de Chine with the bottom part of satin. The material is manufactured in 
this way and is not joined. It is draped up to the left side, the dr oper held at the waist by a broad sash of 
pale egg-blue satin tied in a large bow. One side of the corsage is fine lace edged with satin, and the other side 
is crépe de Chine. 

(No patterns are sold for this model.) 
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A Handsome Reception Costume 
From Lucile 





Stunning Street Costumes 

From Lucile 
This costume of pale Chinese yellow cloth as becoming 
only to a slender figure. It is outlined with moleskin 
fur and lined with faded periwinkle blue. The sash, 
which is the particularly novel feature of the gown, 1s 
of old Venetian brocade embroidered in silver, orange 
and brown leaves. One edge is bordered with dull 
periwinkle velvet and the other side with Venetian 
red. The blouse is of cobwebby lace which shows 
slightly over the belt in front. The stockings and shoes 
match the dress in shade, while the gloves are the color 
of the old lace. The hat of pale gray panne velvet 1s 
lined with periwinkle blue and bound with black. 
The aigrette is a new shade of dull purple. The enor- 
mous old-fashioned muff is of periwinkle velvet with 
moleskin : 
(No patterns are sold for this model) 


This afternoon costume in dark blue and green striped 
velvet shows a curious manipulation of the stripes. The 
ornaments in the front of the corsage, and at the side 
of the tunic are made of black braid with tones -of. - 
the darkest blue shaded to pale green silk. The collar 
and cuffs are of old embroidered cambric. The bright 
blue felt hat is bound with black satin ribbon and 
trimmed with a pompon of shaded dark blue to green 
cut feathers. With this costume are worn shoes and 
gloves of the palest gray suede. The large muff is of 
skunk 
(No patterns are sold for this model) 








Simple Costumes For the Party 





No. 446—(Patierns in §, 10 and 12 year sizes). Guimpe dress of 
a soft silk with shirred yoke and shirred oversleeves. Guimpe of 
net or lace. No. 447—(Patterns in 6, 8 and 10 year sizes). 
Katie Greenaway Frock with fichu and tucked vestee. Slightly 
puffed sleeves. No. 448—(Paiterns in 6, 8 and ro year sizes). 
Kate Greenaway dress with tucked skirt enhanced with embroidery. 
Fronts gathered into embroidered epaulettes. No. 449—(Patierns 
in 2,4 and 6 year sizes). Boy’s blouse with sailor collar trimmed 
with braid to match the belt. No. 450—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8 
year sizes). Prize winning design by Mrs. Dobson of boy’s 
Norfolk suit made from striped shirting and trimmed with scarlet 
wash flannel. No. 451—(Palierns in 12, 14 and 16 year sizes). 
Girl’s coat, double breasted with four pockels, and the fullness at 
the sides held by buttoned straps. No. 452—(Patterns in 12, 14 
and 16 year sizes). Simple dress of cashmere or challis with three- 
gored skirt and lap simulating overskiri in the front. Side fasten- 
ing on the waist and skirt. Long shoulder with the fullness of the 
sleeve gathered into a deep cuff of lace matching the collar. No. 453 
— (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes). Girl's coat with front and 
collar edged with fur. Skirt of the coat is plaited in the back. 
No. 454—(Pailerns in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes). Girl's or boy’s coat 
in cloth with fur or plush collar and cuffs. 


ENRIGHT 








452 453 454. 451 454 
Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 





Draped Effects Are the New Features 


No. 415.—A pretty model for a combination of chiffon and lace over a foundation 
of satin. The deep flounce is accordeon plaited. The lace on the corsage is 
softened by the veil of chiffon which is edged with either a garniture of rhinestones 
or a narrow lace. The girdle of the satin ends in a large bow in the back. No. 416. 
—One of the simplest models for the draped dancing frock. The flounce may be 
of the plain chiffon or the pompadour chiffon, or it may be fashioned from a soft 
suk. The slight drapings of the overskirt are caught with a garland of chiffon . 
or satin rosebuds with a bow of ribbon—perhaps Nattier blue—matching the 
girdle. There is a plain bébé bodice of the chiffon piped with the ribbon. No. 
417.—An effective evening gown showing the combination of satin and lace or 
an embroidered fabric. The. pointed overskirt is of the lace or embroidery. 
The corsage is also of the lace with drapings of the satin which are caught on the 
shoulder, displaying elbow sleeeves of the lace. 





Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666. 
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and Wraps 


No. 418—Evening gown of a soft satin. The skirt is finished with a heavy lace 
and ts draped with black tulle ending in a bow in the back. The tulle drape is 
extended to the left shoulder where it is finished with a bow. A gold embroidered 
motif holds the drapings of the satin in the back. No. 4r9—A simply draped 
wrap of brocade with the low side fastening held by a.fancy ornament. The 
collar is of skunk and the full kimono sleeves are finished with cuffs of the same 
fur. No. 420—A simple yet effective model for a heavy silk wrap. The bottom 
is slightly gathered into a shaped piece of embroidery or of lace. The collar, 
pointed in the back, is of the embroidery or lace, matching the deep cuffs which 
jinish the kimono sleeves. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 
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Costumes for the Fall and Winter 


No. 421.—Calling costume in the three-piece style with the dress shown on 
the right hand figure. The material may be broadcloth or velveteen. The 
front panel is of brocade which matches the vest, square collar and cuffs. 
The shaped skirt pieces of the coat are particularly becoming to the more 
mature figure. No. 422.—The suit for everyday in any desired cloth. 
The skirt is seven gored with an inverted plait in the back. The coat is 
lightened with revers and the straight part of the cuffs in corded silk match- 
ing the color of the cloth and embroidered in self-tone floss with touches 
of silver. The collar and upper cuff are of black, or a dark toned, velvet 
matching the suit. Three large silk buttons. No. 423.—Dress of the 
three-piece costume. The skirt is six-gored, opening at the left side. 
The yoke, collar and sleeve frill are of tulle. The second yoke is of chiffon 
matching the color of the suit and embroidered in silk of a deeper tone. 
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423 
The embroidery on the cloth is of a matching shade of silk. The girdle is of plain satin matching brocade. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 
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dle-aged Woman 


No. 424—A pretty afternoon gown in woolen.voile, silk or any desired ma- 
terial. The gown would be quite as good-looking without the soutache braid 
motifs in the front. The overskirt is edged with taffeta, matching in color the 
dress and carrying out the idea shown on the bodice. This bodice fastens on 
the left side and-is trimmed with a yoke of cream lace and twisted braid olives. 
No. 425—Evening gown in charmeuse or one of the soft satins. The long 
overskirt is finished with scallops and slightly draped to display an inset of 
chiffon plaiting down the left side, which is held together by velvet bows and 
steel buckles. The bodice is of lace with a fichw of the satin and folds of 
chiffon. The lace sleeves are edged with a chiffon frill. Girdle of the satin. 
No. 426-P—An everyday gown of cashmere. The plainness of the skirt is 
a aoe ae broken by the pointed foot band and the tucked trimmings of shot taffeta with 

: buttons covered with the cashmere. The tucked taffeta is arranged in surplice 
fashion on the bodice, displaying a yoke of lace. Tuckings of the taffeta form a deep cuff to the plain set-in sleeve. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 661 















The New 


No. 426—Three-piece costume showing a combination of broadcloth and 
velvet, or lace, or satin, or brocade. The overskirt and blouse are of the 
velvet, etc. The deep foot band of cloth is attached to the upper velvet 
portion by metal buttons. The skirt portion of the coat partially covers 
the velvet portion of the skirt. The girdle of the waist is of the cloth, and 
the jacket is entirely ofthe cloth with a narrow collar of the velvet. No. 
427—This model may be fashioned from one material, cloth or satin, or 
from two, the skirt being of black satin with the jacket of royal blue broad- 
cloth. The back is particularly new. The sash is of black satin and the 
revers are embroidered in shades of blue and black. No. 428—A charm- 
ing gown for the hostess in chiffon and lace. The plaited chiffon flounces 
are finished with a narrower plaited flounce in a deeper shade. The 
jacket of white or black lace, or of pompadour chiffon, or of silk, is fin- 
ished at the waist by a chiffon sash of the two shades. The puffed under- 
sleeves of the chiffon are a new feature. 








Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 
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Frocks for the Afternoon Tea 


No. 429—This model may be developed in a soft silk quite as well as in lace. 
The sash of satin is cleverly draped at the back and across the front. It is 
used as a girdle finished in the back with a large bow. No. 430—A pretty 
model for the satin or cloth gown. The skirt is accordéon plaited with a yoke 
fitting smoothly over the hips, trimmed with embroidery. The bodice is 
simply draped in surplice fashion displaying a tulle yoke with tiny buttons. 
The sleeves are attached to the long kimono shoulder and are finished with 
plaited frills, matching the collar. There is a folded girdle of ribbon ending in 
a bow at one side. No. 431—An attractive costume which may be fashioned 
from satin, taffeta, velvet, or broadcloth. The skirt is slightly draped into 
an embroidered panel which matches the narrow revers and the belt in the 
back. The sleeve puffs and the chemisette are of cream chiffon. These 
sleeve puffs are gathered into a tucked cuff edged with a plaited frill. 
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Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 
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Simple and Dainty Negligees for Christmas Gifts 


No. 436—Cap of net or a lingerie material with bows at the side and trimmed with lace. No. 437—Three-quarter 
negligee with flounces of lace or plaitings of the material headed with lace bands. No. 438S—Quaint cap with 
shaped lace ruffle, longer in the back. No. 439—One-piece gown, lacing in the front and with the slight fullness 
held in at the Empire waist line. No. 440—Pretty cap of embroidered muslin with the fullness caught in the 
back. No. 441-—Combing jacket with lace, or embroidered, collar and epaulettes, and fastened with bows of 
ribbon. No. 442—Well-cut petticoat, fastening on the left side. Can be used as easily for a plain skirt as one 
trimmed with lace. No. 443—Dainty cap of net with shaped lace frill and bow and roses of satin ribbon. 
No. 444—Simple negligee of silk or muslin with shirrings in the back, cutaway fronts and a soft ruffle of lace 


which may be omitted. No.°445—Pretty lingerie skirt with puffing concealing the ribbon and deep lace or 
embroidery flounce. 





Directions for ordering, patterns will be found on page 666 
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A Season of Plaits anid Drapery 


By Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 


Associate Editor 


HERE has been during three or four 

: seasons ‘past a concerted endeavor 

by the manufacturers, and others 
interested in the great world of fashion and 
textiles, to bring about a change in styles 
which should make necessary, in costumes, 

a larger amount of material. Panniers 
were tried out the past spring, but the 
change was too radical and the effect, after 
the straight, narrow silhouette of the past 
two years, too bouffant to appeal to any 
but the very adventurous spirits who de- 
light in a change of any sort. 

It was necessary to present the majority 
of serious women with a style sufficiently 
reasonable to convince them that a change 
was desirable. The medium was found in 
the plaits and drapery which distinguish the 
new costumes this season. 

_ Plaits immediately suggest fullness and 
more material. Yes; there is both in the 
-new skirts, but so cleverly are the plaits 
adapted that the effect of the closely cling- 
ing, narrow skirt is preserved. The woman 
with the slender, youthful figure still ad- 
heres loyally to the narrow skirt, but those 
who for various reasons prefer and require 
fuller skirts can have them, and still be in 
style. 

These plaits may appear in the form of 
accordeon or machine plaits composing the 
entire skirt, or falling from a closely fitting 
yoke, but they are so narrow, so well re- 
strained by the tapes on the under side, that 
the circumference of the skirt is very lit- 
tle, if at all, increased. Again they appear 
as plaits flanking either side of the front 
and back panel, or forming the front and 
back panels. In their mildest form they 
are introduced in the front side seams at the 
bottom of the skirt, or across the sides and 
back, and are known as “kick” plaits. As 
they need not necessarily be of the material 
or the color of the skirt, they offer numerous 
suggestions for the remodeling of the skirt 
of yesteryear. In whichever form they may 
be applied they add so little to the width of 
the skirt that only the scantiest of petti- 
coats can be worn. To be perfectly satis- 
factory, these petticoats should be carefully 
gored, should ‘fasten on the left seam and 


should be finished with a deep hem at the 
bottom. 

In the heavier materials of the tailor- 
made suits plaits can be used to better ad-. 
vantage than drapery, and, therefore, are. 
found on many of the new suits. This does 
not mean that they have quite ousted from 
favor the plain skirt of two-piece construc- 
tion; this is still highly favored in the rough, 
woolly materials of which so many of the 
new walking suits are made. The rough 
fabrics with the bouclé and other irregular 
surfaces are more in demand than the 
smooth-faced cloths, except for the more 
dressy suit. 

The surprise achieved at many of the 
French openings was the appearance of 
short coats, but longer coats will be worn, 
nevertheless. There are practical and com- 
fortable ideas developed in the high military 
collar and the revers, which may be but- 
toned snugly to the neck when desired. 
The sleeves of the well-tailored coat are 
long, and are set into the regulation arm- 
hole flatly, very much as is the sleeve of a 
man’s coat, and may be finished with a cuff, 
either of the material or of velvet or ben- 
galine, or merely trimmed with buttons at 
the wrist. 

Another fancy exploited by the French 
designers which has a distinctly practical 
application is the combination of a skirt of 
one material, plain or striped, with a jacket 
of a contrasting one. The combination 
may also include one of color as well as of 
material. 

For the dressy tailored costume the 
three-piece idea is generally the most satis- 
factory, as"it supplies a good-looking gown 
for luncheons, teas, etc. Chiffon and lace are 
generously combined with the material of 
the suit—velvet, striped, embossed, figured 
or plain, broadcloth, velours or plush—to 
give the desired dressy touches. If the 
gown is not advisable, the waist comple- 
menting the skirt should be enhanced with 
the chiffon and lace, with the inevitable 
touch of fur, for fur is sure to find its way 
onto every type of costume in the wardrobe. 
It is even shown in narrow stripes on 
lingerie blouses. The skirts of these more 
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elaborate tailored suits are sometimes 
slightly draped, and the effect is charming. 

The draped skirts are, likewise, the fea- 
ture of many of the afternoon gowns. In 
the softer fabrics, such as the supple silks 
and chiffon, drapery. is not so difficult to 
manage; but unless one is experienced it 
would not be wise to undertake it without 
a good pattern. For. these fascinating in- 
terior frocks there are exquisitely beautiful 
fabrics in corded silks, brocaded taffetas, 
moirés, and uncut velvets. 

One of the most noticeable changes in 
the waist of gowns lies in the sleeves. The 
kimono sleeves have not, by: any means, 
passed from favor. They are too generally 


becoming to lose caste altogether, but they _ 


are compelled to share their popularity with 
other newer effects. There is a remnant of 
them in the long shoulder seam, which has 
very much the effect of the kimono shoul- 
der. The most popular of the new sleeves 
are of the kimono shape at the top, and 
taper to a narrow point at the wrist, with 
the fullness from the elbow to the wrist so 
cleverly restrained by buttons that the 
effect is that of a deep cuff. Other sleeves 
with the low shoulder seam have the fullness 
gathered into a deep cuff, while in still 
others the fullness falls to the wrist, where 
it is gathered into a. narrow band, often 
finished with a frill. The enlarged arm- 
hole is another device fashion is showing 
with the new sleeves, and the regulation 
armhole, into which the sleeve is set flatly, 
is again used. 

One of the pretti- 
est and daintiest 


A Season of Plaits and Drapery 


simple yet effective means of freshening 
an old waist. 

For the more elaborate afternoon frocks, 
and for evening gowns, lace is used in pro- 
fusion. The entire gown is often of lace, 
or the flounces, wide and narrow, may be. 
of the lace, or again the drapery. Some- 
times the coat is of lace; on other models the 
jacket effects of pompadour and striped 
silks are combined with plaited flounces of 
lace or chiffon. Plaited flounces of chiffon 
with supple draperies or tunics, either of 
chiffon or a soft silky fabric, make charming 
evening dresses, and are quite within the 
province of the novice. Sheer, diaphanous 
stuffs embroidered in shimmering beads 
require only clever draping to make them 
stylish evening gowns. 

The big, comfortable topcoats, fashioned 
from the shaggy, woolly cloths of various 
kinds, with a generous amount of roomy 
pockets and a warm muffler collar, compete 
for favor with the gracefully draped limou- 
sine garments (as they are called to distin- 
guish them from the more severe street 
coats) of velours, velvet, plush, and other 
soft, pliable fabrics. In still another class 
we find the evening wraps of stunning bro- 
caded materials, heavy ribbed silks, subtly 
colored cloths, and the many varieties of 
velvet and velours. The great majority of 
these cloaks are draped, with wide kimono 
sleeves, or sleeve openings formed from the 
drapings, and big, comfortable fur collars, or 
perhaps flat collars of the material. Allur- 
ing and becoming they most certainly are. 

Any further infor- 
mation regarding 


methods of trimming 
the new waists, both 
the separate blouse 
and the bodice of the 
gown, is with the 
chemisette and sleeve 
puffs, which have 
been borrowed from 
thestyles affected by 
Napoleon I. They 
are fashioned from 
fine antique embroid- 
ery orvery sheer linen 
enhanced with real 
Valenciennes lace 
and trimmed with 
tiny white buttons. 
As they can be ap- 
plied to almost any 
blouse, they are a 


How to Order Patterns 


We supply patterns for all the costumes shown. 
These patterns are furnished in the four standard 
sizes (34, 36, 38, 40 inch bust measurement and 
23, 25,27, 29 inch waist measurement) as follows: 

Complete costume patterns, 25 cents 
each, postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket 
patterns, 15 cents each, postpaid. All 
children’s costumes 15 cents each. 

All standard size patterns previously pub- 
lished can now be had at these prices. We 
also supply patterns cut to your own meas- 
urements for all costumes shown. (Measurement 
blanks will be sent upon request.) The prices 
of these patterns are as follows: 

Complete costume patterns, $3.00 each, + 
postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket pat- 
terns, $1.50 each, postpaid. 

Please order all patterns by number. Send 
remittance with order and state size desired. 


Pattern Department 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue - New York City 





the new styles will 
be cheerfully given 
if a letter, inclosing 
stamp, is directed to 
Mrs. Carolyn Trow- 
bridge Radnor- 
Lewis, Associate 
Editor, Goop House- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

“Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING STYLES,” a 
catalogue of the au- 
tumn and winter pat- 
terns, printed in col- 
ors, will be sent, on 
receipt of ten cents. 
Address same as 
above. 


The wistaria motif used as a wall decoration and on the window curtain. 





: i The color scheme may be-carried 
out in a light mauve and pale gray-green, which would be cheerful and restful for a bedroom. Stencil No. 231 
can be used for the frieze and the curtain 


Stenciling bya NewProcess 


A Simplified and Inexpensive Method and Choice Designs for Christmas 
Gifts and Home Decoration 


By Albert Hencke 


The author of this article is a painter and illustrator of large experience, and a craft worker as well, his 
Stencil Designs having met with acceptance in expensive homes and public buildings in New York City 


Directions for ordering stencils and outfits will be found on page 669 


used for interior decoration. It may 
appear in its-simplest form on table 
runner or sofa pillow, or in the wider field 
of wall decoration. There is no reason why 
any housewife may not attempt the ambi- 
tious task of decorating her walls with as 
good results as the professional decorator, 
provided she selects artistic designs and 
understands the application of color. 
In order to make it possible for the ama- 
teur to get these results, I have perfected an 
atomizer with which the color is applied by 


NROM palace to cottage stenciling is 


spraying, rather than by the laborious 
method of using brushes. By. this new 
method the color réaches the most minute 
detail of an intricate design without the 
stiffness of the usual stenciled design, and 
the work can be accomplished in half the 
time. Oil color can be sprayed on the finest 
silk and transparent hangings, as well as 
on Russian crash and burlap, the color com- 
bining perfectly with the fabric without any 
likelihood of running. The results on rough 
plastered walls are quite as satisfactory. 
Only about half the amount of color used 
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with the brusn method is required with the 
spraying process, as a very light applica- 
tion gives the best results. A highly pleasing 
effect on buckram or bookcloth can be ob- 
tained after the design has been applied, 
and the 
color is still 
wet, by 
rubbing off 
carefully 









Stenciling by a New Process 


which held the liquid to be sprayed in order 
to attach the screw top of my color bottle. 
Any three or four ounce bottle with screw 
top can be used and these can be obtained 
at drug stores. Generally three or four 
bottles would be used for a design, one for 
each color, so it would be advisable to use a 
size that can be easily duplicated. 

I had a tinsmith pierce a 
hole in the center of the screw 






































the color. 
method 





the surplus color until the 
texture of the cloth shows 
through. A design treated 
in this way does not obtrude 
itself upon you and 
gives the walls a 
quiet dignity. 

When more than 
one color is used in a 
design I tack friskets 
(which are the pieces 
cut out when I cut_ 
the stencil) over the 
openings in the de- 
sign where the color 
isnot desired. In this 
way I can sometimes 
get a desired high 
light by keeping the 
color from a certain 
spot in the design. 

If you have any 
difficulty in making 
your stencils of linen, 
paper, or any thin. 
material, adhere to 
the fabric you are 
coloring, apply rub- 
berscement) “The 
particles of rubber remaining when the sten- 
cil is removed can be taken off by rubbing 
with a piece of bread after the color is dry. 
- It is advisable to protect the surface sur- 
rounding the stencil with newspapers fas- 
tened with thumbtacks so that none of the 
color may be sprayed upon it. 

The simplicity of the atomizer may be 
judged from the description of one I made 
for myself. I procured from a druggist a 
tin sprayer, such as is used to spray poison 
for killing insects, and removed the tank 
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Two drawings of the atomizer used to spray 
A new, easy, and practical 
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No. 222—Tulip design for table runner or pillow. 
Stencil for three colors, 8x 9 inches, 45 cents postpaid 











top and insert 
the tube, sol- dering it in posi- 
tion so that when the color 
bottle was screwed on, the tube rested with- 
in a half inch from 
the bottom of the 
bottle. A piece of tin 
was attached to keep 
the tube and bottle 
topinarigid position, 
which is essential. 

A very important 
part of the atomizer 
is the needle attached 
to and extending 
slightly above the 
tube in front, as 
shown in the dia- 
gram. This needle, 
or very fine wire, is 
for the purpose of 
dividing the flow of 
color into small par- 
ticles. The atomizer 
thus arranged will 
throw a dustlike 
spray a distance of 
six feet, lifting oil 
color with ease. 

In spraying oil color ordinary artist’s tube 
color may be used. - Mix the color with a 
palette knife on a sheet of glass to the tone 
required; then add a small quantity of pale 
Japan dryer. Whereit is desired to reduce the 
tone, zinc or silver-white ground in oilis pref- 
erable. This may bé bought in tins already 
prepared. I use benzine as a medium so that 
the color will lift easily through the tube. To 
make the color more waterproof in order that 
your material will stand washing, add two 
ounces of acetic acid to every pint of benzine. 
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Mix and shake your color well before 
using. You will need about two-thirds 
benzine and one-third color to make the 
mixture lift readily through the tube. 

An excellent water medium may be ob- 
tained by using pale shellac 5 ounces, 
borax 1 ounce, water 1 quart. Digest at 
near the boiling point, then strain. Add 
your water color or aniline to give the de- 
sired tones. Then add sufficient water to 
spray. This formula also will make a 
mixture that is waterproof. For ordinary 
purposes a small quantity of glue mixed 
with dry or water color will answer. 

After finishing the design on small 
articles, other than wall decorations, press- 
ing will be necessary. This is easily accom- 
plished by sprinkling the article with French 
chalk and pressing it with a hot iron. 

The atomizer, with a bottle and full 
directions, will be sent postpaid for $1.25. 
The bottle furnished is a standard size 
which may be obtained at any drug store. 
Additional bottles for extra colors are, 
therefore, easily obtainable. The atomizer, 
together with nine tubes of colors and di- 
rections, will be sent postpaid for $2.00. 

For those who prefer to use a brush in 
the old way, instead of the atomizer, an 





No. 223—Narcissus frieze arranged in panels. 
box cover. The stencil is cut for three colors, \ 
18 inches. Price, 


669 — 


excellent outfit of this description can be 
furnished. It consists of brush, nine tubes 
of paint and full directions. The outfit will 
be sent postpaid for $1.50. With these care- 
fully selected nine tubes of different colors, 
all the various shades may be produced by 
mixing the colors according to directions. ~ 

In ordering an outfit, please state clearly 
which of the outfits is desired. The stencils 
in oil paper are sold according to the prices 
given below each design in this article, and 
are sent postpaid in mailing tubes. It’ is 
advisable to shellac’both sides of the stencil 
before using, if the stencil is to be used more 
than a few times. It is impossible to shellac 
them before mailing, as they could not be 
sent in mailing tubes. When stenciling 
with the brush, care should be taken to use 
the up-and-down stroke, NOT the cross 
movement which will tear the stencil. 
Stencils torn by careless handling cannot 
be replaced. When more than one size of 
a stencil is desired, kindly designate the size. 

In ordering state clearly the number of 
the stencil desired. All communications 
should be addressed, with proper remittance, 
to the HANpicRAFT DEPARTMENT; Goo 
HovusEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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% Appropriate also for a screen, sofa pillow or 

! white, yellow and green, and measures 12 by 
60 cents, postpaid 











No. 224 ; 
No. 224.—The s piderwork design (at top 
of page) for a pillow cover or box cover, 
with oblong outline sides showing gray 
blocks. Stencil cut in two colors, measur- 
ing 18 by 18 inches, 50 cents, postpaid. 
No. 225.—A water lily motif (at side of 
page) for Russian crash hangings which 
will brighten up rooms where mission 
furniture is used. The design is di- 
vided into three vertical sections. Stencil 
cut for two colors, 41 by 13 inches, 60 
cents, postpaid. 

No. 226.—A_ graceful bluebell design 
(small lower cut) for a handkerchief or 
other case. Stencil cut for two colors, 
534 by 10 inches, 30 cents, postpaid. 
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No. 227 


No. 227 (Design at the top of the page).—A clematis design which 
may be used on a portiére, screen or sofa pillow. The stencil is cut for 
two colors, green and any desired color for the flower, and measures 
36 by 16 inches. The price of this stencil 1s 60 cents, postpaid. 


No. 228: (Design at the side).—This morning-glory design is charm- 

ing for a scrim curtain. The stencil is cut for two colors, green and 

any desired color for the flower, pink, lavender, or yellow. The crown 

and the running border are cut in two separate stencils. The stencil 

for the two colors of the border measures 11 by 2%4 inches and costs 

30 cents, postpaid. The stencil in two colors for the crown measures 
7 by 5 inches and costs 30 cents, postpaid. 


No. 225 (Design at the bottom of the page).—The water-lily motif 

shown in design 225 for the portiere is reproduced separately in this 

drawing. This design may be used as decoration for box covers, sofa 

pillows, or table runners. The stencil 1s cut for two colors and meas- 
ures 063% by 7% inches. Ti costs 25 cents, postpaid. 
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No. 232 


No. 232 (Design at the top of the page).—The japonica con- 
ventionalized makes an appropriate design for a hanging, a 
frieze, a table runner, sofa pillow, or scarf end. The stencil is 
cut in two sizes and in two colors to be worked out in a dark 
gray for the leaves and stems, and the japonica red for the 
flowers. The small size stencil measuring 21% by 9 inches, 
costs 50 cents for the pair; the large size for the frieze measuring 
5% by 20 inches, costs 60 cents for the pair, postpaid. 


No. 230 (Design at the side of the page)—A Colonial design 
showing flower basket banked with flowers and long ribbon 
hanger. This design is appropriate for a window curtain or 
screen. The stencil is cut in two colors measuring 1314 by 51% 
inches, and costs 45 cents, postpaid. : 


No. 231 (Design at the bottom of the page).—This wistaria 
panel effect is charming in a gray and dark gray-green, as well 
Be SAS ae as in the wistaria purple and a dark gray-green. As the de- 
erate nice? TL CURE RI ENBOSESRSREASEL #2309735 sign varies in each panel the stencil is given for the pair and 
No, 230 measures 30 by 20 inches for each panel. The stencil cut for 
two colors costs $1.25 per pair, postpaid. 
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The Servants Club 


Mrs. Champ Clark’s Brilliant Conception of a National Association for 
Bringing Together the Worker and Her (or His) Vocation 


A description of the Congressional Women’s Club, of which the Servants’ Club is in 
some degree an offshoot, will appear in the December Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


A 

HE name Servants’ Club was sug- 
gested to my mind by an incident 

that took place in Kansas City, Mis- 

souri, in October, r911._ Mr. E. D. Phillips, 
the superintendent of the Manual.Training 
School, and an alumnus of the Missouri 
State University, at Columbia, introduced 
me as “the wife of that great servant of the 
people, Champ Clark, and a fellow student 
of my* own,” and then, having addressed 
the students, I was requested to sign my 
name in a register and give my occupation. 
Playfully I signed myself “ A Servant’s Wife.” 
I was a charter member of the Congressional 
Club in Washington and was made a vice- 
president over my earnest protest. I re- 


signed from office at least a dozen times, but 
the club would not accept my resignation. 

Then commenced one of the most trying 
experiences of my life. Everybody all over. 
the country, so it seemed to me, whenever 
they were in doubt or distress, appealed to 
me for aid, comfort, or redress. ‘The Con- 
gressional Club was inadequate for such 
responsibilities, and the Servants’ Club ex- 
panded, from the necessities of the case 
which confronted and bid fair to overwhelm 
me, for I am a firm believer in co-operation, 
and that in the multitude of counsel there 
is wisdom. 


Character and Purpose of the Servants? Club | 


et club, thoroughly original in its 
purpose and extraordinary in its 
scope, has been formed in Washington, 
D. C. Though it has for its name the 
Servants’ Club, it is not, as one would nat- 
urally suppose, an organization of domestic 
workers. Its members include men and 
women of wealth and attainment whose 
highest aim in life is to serve humanity. 
The organization is practically: the outcome 
of one woman’s personality, that of Mrs. 
Champ Clark, wife of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and the ideals 
for the club are those that Mrs. Clark has 
developed for herself in her long career as 
the helpmate of a prominent politician. 

Since childhood Mrs. Clark has distin- 
guished herself for her kind deeds and the 
inspiration she has given to others. She has 
been both original and practical—charac- 
teristics that seldom are found in one indi- 
vidual. Moreover, she possesses excep- 
tional versatility. 

When Mrs. Clark, who before her mar- 
riage was Genevieve Bennett, left the Uni- 
‘versity of Missouri, where she pursued her 
college course, one of her professors said of 
her: “‘Miss Bennett possesses the most 
brilliant personality of any of my students.” 


She distinguished herself in literature, elo- 
cution, and music. 

Mrs. Clark’s greatest gift, however, is her 
understanding heart. She comprehends 
the purposes and desires of those who come 
to her, and is a real friend in need to all 


‘whom she is able to help. She believes that 


all work, whether domestic, commercial or 
professional, may be made ennobling if the 
worker has as an incentive the desire to 
serve others to the best of his ability. 
Eligibility for membership in this new club 
requires a vocation and a wish to use it for 
the betterment of humanity rather than 
for material ends. This does not mean that 
material reward will be lacking; it probably 
will be increased, since the individual’s 
work, with higher motives, will be of greater 
value. ; 

Assisting Mrs. Clark in organizing the 
Servants’ Club are Thomas Nelson Page, 
Mrs. Robert . Wycliffe, Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond, Wayne MacVeagh, and Miss 
Francis Stockwell. Among the prominent 
men and women who are in sympathy with 
the movement are Andrew Carnegie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Perry Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. Seth 
Low, Col. and Mrs. John Temple Graves, 
and Mrs. John B. Henderson. 
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Mrs. Champ Clark, who conceived and is rapidly bringing to success the Servants’ Club, 
an organization with altruistic aims. In the smaller picture her daughter is with Mrs. Clark 
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The Servants’ Club 


The club is to have a self-perpetuating 
board of directors consisting of twenty of 
the nation’s greatest men and women, who 
will represent every branch of human activ- 
ity for the benefit and uplift of humanity. 
The President of the United States is the 
head director, or, in the language of the 
club, the “‘chef.”” The Vice-President of the 
United States ranks next, as “head waiter.” 
William Dean Howells is under considera- 
tion to fill the position of ‘‘dean of litera- 
ture”; Editor Henry Watterson of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal will be known 
as “head journalist’’; and these, with the 
remaining directors, will rank as ‘‘ waiters.” 
It will be the duty of the board of directors 
to look after the management of the club 
and increase its usefulness in every possible 
way. Upon the death or resignation of a 
director the vacancy will be filled by election 
from votes of the remaining members of the 
board. It is reckoned of highest distinction 
to be enrolled upon the board of directors 
and to be an officeholder in the club. 

Equal suffrage, civics, education, sociol- 
ogy, philanthropy, arts and sciences, all have 
their special committees, which will en- 


deavor to serve humanity by promoting’ 


universal interest in these subjects. The 


committee on domestic arts promises to fill 


a long=crying need. The aim of this com- 
mittee is to raise the standard of domestic 
work. It will seek to induce refined young 
girls to attain skill in the home crafts as a 
means “of livelihood rather than to seek 
positions in factories, department stores 
and offices. The committee goes further 
than this, in providing channels by which 
skilled work of this nature may bring proper 
remuneration. 

This, as well as many other phases of the 
work of the Servants’ Club, has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated in the Honey Shuck 
Club, in Bowling Green, Missouri, Mrs, 
Clark’s old home, and she cites many in- 
stances of financial success that have come 
to Bowling Green girls who have used some 
branch of domestic art as a means of 
support. 

“We found a way to solve the help 
question in Bowling Green,” said Mrs. 
Clark in talking about this portion of the 
Servants’ Club program. . ‘We could not 
depend upon outside help, so we taught our 
children to become proficient in housework 
- and started a pleasant rivalry among them, 
~ each child aiming to outdo the other in 
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fine cooking, laundering, sewing, etc. Why, 
when Genevieve was twelve years old 
she cooked and-served a dinner fit for a 
king! 

“Girls who wished to make a living from 
their domestic art,”’ continued Mrs. Clark, 
“found ready sales for their skilled work, 
and those girls who have gone to other cities 
have been highly successful as domestic 
specialists, such as makers of perfect shirt- 
waists, as hand laundresses, as fine bread- 
makers, and the like.” -~ . 

The Servants’ Club is undenominational 
and all clergymen are eligible for member- 
ship; there may be spiritual “servants” as 
well as material. “ 

A large clubhouse is to be erected in 
Washington where all “servants” may 
meet on equal terms, there being no dis- 
tinction of class between members. Snob- 
bishness is recognized for what it is, and the 
club’s leaders think that the morals and 
manners of the so-called “smart set”’ will be 
improved, unconsciously, if each one .does 
something for other people. ; 

Frequent feasts are to be given when the 
clubhouse is completed, and the “chef,” 
‘head waiter,” and “waiters,” the board of 
directors, will literally serve the good and 
faithful ‘‘servants,’”’ who have served well 
in their turn in smaller spheres. 

Many of the ladies in the Congressional 
set in Washington are members of this new 
club, especially the wives of the ex-members 
of Congress who have had long experience 
in the social limelight of the capital city, 
and to whom the Congressional Women’s 
Club, despite its many interests, seems 
now a mere kindergarten. - Miss Genevieve 
Clark, the attractive young daughter of the 
club’s originator, is actively interested, and 
her broad.views on vital. subjects have in- 
fluenced many of her school friends to-be-_ 
come eligible for membership by being a 
“servant” to those less fortunate. 

The fees for membership are about the 
same as in the Congressional Women’s 
Club—an initiation fee of ten dollars, and 
annual dues of twenty-five dollars. The 
fees may be worked out in various ways by 
members of limited means, without detri- 
ment to their standing in the club. Char- 
acter and ability are considered of far more 
importance than money, and the moneyed 
members are using their wealth not for self- 
ish diversion, but to establish the good 
purposes of the club. 


Personal Talks 
with Wives 


Words of Counsel and Cheer, for the 
Perplexed and the Anxious 


By 


Virginia Terhune, Van de..Water 


Mrs. Van de Water welcomes letters, which should 
be addressed to her in care of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING 
Macazrng, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. Corre- 
spondents desiring personal replies are requested 
to inclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Father’s Fault 


LETTER I have received has set me 

A to thinking so seriously that I have 

decided to talk the matter over with 

other wives as well as with the writer. I 

hope she will see this article, for, as she did 

not send me her address, I cannot reply to 
her by mail. She writes as follows: 


One of the most difficult problems that I have had 
to face is to decide as to what I shall say to my 
children about their father’s faults. I have a son 
and two daughters. My husband loves his children, 
of course, and yet I know he does not care for them 
as much as I do, for a father can’t. But he does so 
many little things to humor them and please them 
that they sometimes seem to care for him more 
than they do for me. Yet he is not always truthful, 
and sometimes, when with friends of his, he drinks 
more than he should. It seems to me that it would 
be right for the children to know of these failings 
of his, for if they know only one side of his character, 
may it not be that the time will come when he will 
have more influence over them than I have? He 
often takes the other side from me when we are 
talking, and unless I tell the children that he is not 
as good as he seems, I am afraid they will get to 
taking sides with him. And that would not be fair 
tome. I feel that to keep my boy’s and girls’ love 
T ought to talk plainly to them about tHeir father. 
I wish for some advice on this subject. 

Petersburg, Virginia. Devoted Mother. 


I hope I may be pardoned if I say that 
the woman who wrote the above is in need 
of advice. When I was a child and learning 
to do ‘‘examples”’ in arithmetic—we used 
slates in those days—I would often “begin 
wrong”’ by making a mistake in the first 
part of the problem before me. I had a way 
of trying to alter it by rubbing out certain 
figures which I knew were incorrect. One 
after another they would be erased and 
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Virginia. Terhune Van de Water 


others put in their places, and the result was 
a blurred and smeared mass that was almost 
impossible to decipher. Then the wise 
teacher would produce a clean, wet sponge 
and hand it to me with a bit of sage advice: 

“Wipe it all off, dear, and begin it over 
again, starting in the right way.” 

That bit of counsel I would pass on to 
“Devoted Mother.” She made a mistake 
in the beginning of her problem. The error 
was in not starting with the correct ideas 
concerning wifely and motherly duties. She 
owes a duty, of course, to her children, but 
that does not mean that she owes none to 
her husband. Other ‘‘devoted mothers”’. 
are sometimes guilty of forgetting their 
marital obligations in their absorption in 
the maternal side of their natures. 

In facing any problem it is a safe rule to 
reverse conditions and put oneself in the 
place of the other person. Let the wife 
suppose, for a moment, that it was she who 
was not always truthful, or who had a 
weakness of which she was—or should be— 
ashamed, and yet who loved her son and 
daughters in spite of these faults. Would 
she consider it fair for her husband to call 
these sins to the attention of the youngsters? 
(I would like to say right here that unless 
the children saw the sins themselves, and 
spoke of them first, the average father 
would not mention them.) Would she not 
feel that he was taking an unjust advantage 
in prejudicing her boy and girls against her ? 

Our correspondent’s - premises are all 
wrong. She says: “I feel that to keep my 
boy’s and girls’ love I ought to talk plainly 
to them about their father.” How will that 
keep their love? Young people have clear 
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sight and will love better the woman who 
bears bravely and cheerfully all that is laid 
upon her. If a wife can, without becoming 
party to her husband’s wrong-doings, keep 
these sins from his children’s knowledge, 
it is her duty to do so.. What right has she 
to darken their lives by taking her sons and 
daughters inte confidence with regard to 
the transgressions of the man whom she 
chose from all the world to be her husband 
and their father? Surely the fault is not 
theirs. If she made a mistake, let her bear 
the consequences of it uncomplainingly and 
scorn to give way to the weak desire for 
sympathy or the still: weaker emotion of 
self-pity. ~ 

“But,” some wife may ask, “what will 
her children think of her when they do learn 
the truth from some other source?”’ Just 
what one lad thought when, at twenty- 
one, he learned that his father, who had 
just died, had been unfaithful to his mother. 
He learned, also, that for ten years the wife 
had known the truth but had not, by look 
or word, let her sons suspect it. 

“Until now,” said the young man, “I did 
not know how great and fine a woman could 
be. I feel that I can never be grateful 
enough to my mother for keeping our home 
bright and happy in spite of her own disap- 
pointment; for giving to us, her sons, mem- 
ories of an unclouded childhood instead of 
weakly marring our happiness by telling 
us the unnecessary truth. She knew that 
our father would never let us know of his 
sin, and she determined that she, as well 
as he, could be silent.” 


How Not to Keep a Child’s Love 


So, to tell one’s children of the father’s 
failings is not to keep their love. I said as 
much one day to another wife. 

“Vet,”’ she protested, “if my husband 
were a gambler, and I kept dumb on the 
subject, would not my boys think some day 
that I had condoned the fault?”’ 

Why should they? Again, look at the 
other side. If she, the wife, had a habit of 
cheating, would the husband seem to ap- 
prove of it if he did not tell his children that 
she was not to be trusted? And what if 
the young people saw the father’s fault for 
themselves, and spoke of it to the mother? 
_ Well, that is another story. And yet, even 
then, the wife’s course is plain. She should, 
if it were an actual sin of which the children 
spoke, acknowledge it gently andregretfully, 


theories in their presence. 
‘gentle protest from the mother, followed 
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reminding them that this was but one sin 
and that the father possessed many virtues. 
She could say. also that it was a source of 
unhappiness to her, but that she loved the 
sinner even while she hated the sin, and that 
she hoped yet to help him overcome this 
failing. And she could say that, as there 
are such things as hereditary taints, the 
sons and daughters of the weak victim of 
a fault should be on their guard never to 
indulge in the evil which she and they dep- 
recated. Above all, she should teach them 
to look for the good in the parent, rather 
than for the wrong. 

Our correspondent speaks of the possi- 
bility that her children may learn to: care 
more for their father than for her. That is 
not likely if she does her duty by him as well 
as by them, for then they will not feel the 
need for “taking sides” against either 
parent. I know that some husbands do 
dispute a mother’s authority, in which case 
the wife confronts a difficult and painful 
condition of affairs. But, as it takes two 
to quarrel, she can always try to change 
the subject or maintain silence when danger- 
ous topics are introduced. 

Of course there are varying types of 
silence. Some of them speak more loudly 
and vehemently than would actual speech. 
Such are to be avoided. But-if a husband 
makes an assertion to which one cannot 
agree, one need not challenge it,—always 


supposing no matter of principle is involved. 


And.a man who loves his children will hardly — 
advance harmful and morally destructive 
If he does, a 


by a silence that. does not denote anger, 
will be much more convincing to the young 
people than would a heated altercation. 

And if, after all, the children do not love 
the mother so much as they do the father 
with all his faults, she need not feel that she 
is a failure. She has but to hold fast to her 
love for them, and to what she knows is 
right, and, above all, to the knowledge that 
they respect her as they could not had she 
complained to them of her hus band. 

“T cannot forgive my mother for telling 
me of my father’s sin,” said one daughter. 
“Had she not done so, I would not have 
suspected it.”’ 

In all this talk we have said little about 
the truth that the wife was a wife before she 
was a mother. The fact that she has chil- 
dren does not relieve her of a fraction of her 
responsibility as a wife, nor lessen the so- 
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Jemnity of the vow ‘she made to honor her 
husband. If that vow is binding in one 
particular, it is binding in all, and in telling 
her children of their father’s wrong-doings 
a wife is dishonoring her husband, and, 
incidentally, herself. 

So I would say to ‘Devoted Mother” 
that, after all, it is better to lose a child’s 
love than a child’s respect, and the one is 
seldom permanent unless accompanied by 
the other. 


ealaises eae and- Trouble. 


One wife has sent to me a sage bit of 
advice which I think may interest young 
wives. She says: 


One of the first problems a newly married woman 
has to cope with is her relations with her husband’s 
family. A mistake here is likely to lead to misunder- 
standings which no future tact can quite efface. 
A bride is too prone to expect criticism and to be 
continually on the defensive. I know how it was in 
my own case. My husband’s mother made a re- 
mark in all innocence which I foolishly construed 
“as a slur on my behavior. I involved the man, his 
mother and, finally, his father in a most unpleasant 
and totally unnecessary disagreement. It interfered 
with the happiness of our life at that time, and it 
was several years before my mother-in-law and 
I could treat each other naturally and cordially. 
It is a wise rule for a wife never to put her husband 
in a position where he has to side with her against 
his own mother. 

And there is another point on which emphasis 
should be laid. That is that a woman should be 
reticent with regard to the’affairs of her family- 
in-law. A man is sure to tell his wife facts with 
regard to his people’s finances and private disagree- 
ments. When she repeats them to her friends, or 
even to her own family, she is making a great 
mistake and one which she may have cause bitterly 
to regret. Won’t you write something on the sub- 


ject of the much-abused mother-in-law? She is 
not always as bad as she is supposed to be. 
Connecticut. Mrs. W. 


The second letter which lies before me 
touches upon relatives-in-law in a different 
spirit. I copy it, that my readers may 
ponder it. Perhaps they, too, may have 
something to say that will throw some light 
on a much talked-of relationship. 


I, with other readers of Goop Housrxrrprne 
Maeazine, have thought much on the subject of 
the postponement of motherhood. But I have 
thought, too, about the matter of one’s relatives- 
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in-law, for the two subjects are more closely con- 
nected than, perhaps, you appreciate. 

While children are, in many circumstances, great 
blessings, there are times when one should be glad 
she has none. My own case illustrates this truth. 
I am a young married woman. I was one of a family 
of six, and at an early age had to earn my own 
living, and was deprived of pleasures that my 
friends enjoyed. At twenty I married and, like 
many others I suppose, I thought I was stepping 
into Paradise; but, instead, I found I was just at 
the beginning of my troubles. 

My husband took me to live with his mother. I 
highly respected her at that time, but today I despise 
her. As my husband was her only child she did 
not wish him to marry, and, instead of making 
things pleasant for me, she made things as disagree- 
able as she could. She meddled with my private 
affairs, and on the sly she would go to my husband 
with things that concerned me alone. She criticized 
my dress, and I refused to alter my costumes to 
suit her. I had bought my clothes before I was 
married, and they were my own to do with as I 
pleased. I have been married over three years and 
I thank God that I have no children. 

My mother-in-law has a very large house, and 
I wanted to furnish my own room. There were in 
the house three spare bedrooms—large ones— 
that were used only when there was company. Yet 
I had only one small room. Do other wives that 
read this think that this was fair to me? And if 
my mother-in-law had a daughter, would she be 
willing to have her treated as I have been treated? 
I am never consulted on anything that is being 
done, nor is my advice asked on anything that is 
bought for the house. But, as we live on a farm, 
I am obliged to work very hard. 

The thing that irritates me most of all is that my 
husband’s mother will find fault with me in his 
presence, and he will not defend me, but will let 
her say anything she wishes, although he seems to 
be very fond of me and I love him dearly. I cannot 
understand why he allows matters to stand as they 
are. 

Now, under these circumstances, what kind of 
a life do you think a child would lead in a home 
like this? If I ever have daughters I will advise 
them never to live with a mother-in-law. If they 
have to support one, let it be in another home, for 
under no circumstances should they have the same 
roof cover husband’s mother and the wife. Let 
us hear more on this subject, please. Write some- 
thing in the new department about it. Touch upon 
the subject of a husband’s duty.- Is it not to protect 
his wife? Above all, do write something about 
a poor wife’s relations with her husband’s relatives. 

Vermont Farmer's Wife. 


Space will not allow me to comply with 
my correspondents’ suggestions this month, 
but I shall hope to write later on the subject 
of what one woman calls “the in-laws.’ 
Meanwhile I shall be glad to receive letters 
on this subject from other wives. 
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Healthful Substitutes for Home Study 


The Needs of Our Languishing Girl Prisoners in the Old-Fashioned 
High Schools 


By Woods Hutchinson, Dinca Ss 


M.D. 


Illustrated by Frank Leyendecker 


The health of the high school girl—who constitutes one of the loveliest and most 
precious of our national assets—is a subject very close to the heart of Dr. 


Hutchinson. 


HE fixed idea of the old and unhappy 
education is that everything that 

the girl tends to do of herself is 
either frivolous or downright mischievous, 
and if she be given an hour to herself, she 
will use it only-to get into mischief. There- 
fore every minute of her time must be kept 
pecupied by improving and elevating tasks, 
and as she can not possibly be shut up in 
the schoolroom and personally stupidified 
more than five or six hours a day the 
greatest of plagues that the Lord did not 
send into Egypt, Home Study, was devised. 
This ingenious invention of the Devil 
kills two birds with one stone. 
ally prevents the young girl from forming 
any tastes or habits of reading, painting, 
drawing, music or handicraft of her own, 
and it also automatically renders impossi- 
ble her taking part in the social life and 
activities, except on Friday or Saturday 
evenings. And even this tiny loophole is 
usually closed by teachers imbued with the 
true spirit of culture, who set an extra long 
lesson for Friday afternoon, or require a 


stated amount of collateral reading on Satur-- 


day morning to hang like a sword of Dam- 
ocles over the head of any unfortunate 
kitten who wants to frolic on Friday night. 

It seems utterly impossible to get it 
through the head of the curriculum- 
makers that the main purpose and only 
possible achievement of education is to 
teach a method, not to stock up for life 
with matter or information. Let a girl be 
taught how to use books, what libraries are 
for, and how to test every work of pen, 
brusb, or pencil by the one great, supreme 
touchstone, “Is it true to life?” and she is 
educated in the highest ‘sense of the term. 

To endeavor to cram her tender mind 
- with all the information, dates and statis- 
_ tics, ’ologies and ’isms, rules and precepts 
that she is ever going to need in her future 
life is as absurd as it is impossible. Yet it is 


It effectu-_ 


And how he does lambast the old ‘‘ cultural ’’ idea of education! 


the aim and object of the high school today. 
The impression is carefully inculcated that 
the real intellectual life of the girl will close 
when she leaves school, and that the rest of 
her life’s journey will be through a howling 
intellectual desert, in which she will be 
absolutely dependent for her supply of the 
water of life upon the amount which she has 
stored away in reservoirs in her own inte- 
rior, like a camel. 

Why not, in place of cramming her mind 
laboriously and painfully with quarts upon 
gallons of things every person of culture 
ought to know, set her to studying the life 
about her for herself, under intelligent and 
skilled supervision? There never was an 
age of greater cultural value than the pres- 
ent one. The only superiority of past ages 
and dead languages is that they happened 
so long ago that nobody can correct you if 
you make mistakes in teaching them and 
that your pupils have to take your word, or 
that of some stupid text-book, for it, without 
possibility of appeal to the supreme court 
of things as they are. Hence they are easy 
to teach, hard to learn, and any carpenter 
can fit them to a curriculum. No wonder 
they are popular with pedagogs of the type 
whose minds are filled with dead languages 
and undying prejudices. Their sole prac- 
tical utility consists in training some ten 
per cent. of their victims to earn a useless 
living by teaching them to the next genera- 
tion. 

Suppose, instead of ’ologies and ’isms out 
of juiceless text-books, the school hours of 
our growing girl should be based upon excur- 
sions to the wonders and works of God and 
man most accessible in the neighborhood. 
A factory, a courthouse, a senate chamber, 
a city council-room, a hospital, a jail, will, 
any one of them, furnish abundant material 
for a first-class course of study for a week, 
or even for a month. 

A factory would be the best place to begin 
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because something real is being done there, 
a wholesome antidote to the incessant 
‘words, words, words” of the schoolroom. 

Besides, it is the most perfect and fas- 
cinating miniature world, a microcosm of 
the whole social order. All sciences can be 
studied there alive, from chemistry and 
physics to sociology and finance, the high, 


the middle and the low, from hygiene to 


criminology. 

Some girls would be most keenly inter- 
ested in the product, the sources and kinds 
of raw material, its handling and molding, 
the wonderful series of changes it under- 
goes before their eyes from raw lumps or 
crude fiber into glittering tool or shining web. 

Others would be more attracted by the 
workers, whether they expected later them- 
selves to join in their labors or to profit by 
them. They would study the source of the 
supply, the ages, sexes and nationalities 
engaged, the hours and kinds of work, and 
the wages paid; the wonderful interplay of 
human machine and iron machine; the 
changes undergone by the human raw mate- 
rial of the industry from age to age and 
grade to grade, the increasing dexterity and 


skill and improving wage and position to. 


correspond; the steadily growing pallor 
from long hours in dust and fume and foul 
air, the narrowing chest and gnarling fingers 
from the tyranny of the bench or the loom, 
the fading hair and sinking temple, the 
pride of good workmanship, until, finally, 
at thirty-five, forty-five or fifty the finished 
product is ready to be boxed for shipment 
to God’s acre, or for the scrap heap. 

It is, of course, a sad pity to squander 
time on the study of such vulgar and sordid 
trivialities as these and neglect Trajan and 
the Angevin kings and Queen Elizabeth, 
but if we could thereby get some groping 
idea of why strikes happen, and what eleven 
hours’ labor a day, from candlelight to 
lamplight, really means, never getting 
really rested for years at a stretch, and 
knowing every time you wake in the chill, 
gray dawn that the pace will surely get you 
sooner or later,—it might not be wholly 
wasted, even from a pedagogic point of view. 

Next in real educational value would 
come.a hospital, or an orphans’ home, or a 
Board of Health laboratory. Women were 
not only the first priests, but the first doctors, 
and they are coming into their own again. 
Not a week, scarcely a day, will pass in 
their future life, as guardians of the home, 
that a simple, practical, working knowledge 
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of how to care for the sick and to ward off 
disease will not prove useful. 

Let me train the mothers and the maiden 
aunts of the coming generation and I care 
not who trains the doctors or nurses. 

Then would come visits to city council- 
meetings and state legislatures and jails 
and courts and asylums, to see what kinds 
of people are found in each, how much alike 


~ they look and how they act and react upon 


one another and who is most to blame; 


-what society is doing for its derelicts and 


misfits, how stupidly and wastefully and 
whither taxes go. The girls probably will 
be voters themselves, one of these days, and 
certainly taxpayers. They have a right to 
see and to know. 


The Victims of “Culture” 


Of which school would you prefer your 
daughter, or your future wife, or the mother 
of your grandchildren to be a graduate? 
The great wholesome, joyous University of 
All Outdoors, or the stuffy, owlish, Female 
Academy of All Indoors to which the yearly 
maiden tribute of our modern Babylon is 
now consigned? 

The motto of our All Indoor Education 
is ‘Make a scholar or spoil a girl,” or, with 
apologies to Tennyson, 


That girls may rise on stepping-stones 
Of ruined health to nobler things. 


Culture is the last remnant of monasti- 
cism. No wonder it and girlhood are per- 
petually at odds. You cannot possibly 
make a healthy, happy, easy-to-look-at - 
girl into a scholar, or a person of culture, 
and Heaven forbid that anybody should 
try! If you should succeed it would be at 
the expense of something of infinitely more 
value than any amount of scholarship. 
Leave the chilly classic shades of the temple 
of Minerva, the dark and sunless shadows 
of the Rhodesian grove, as a refuge and a 
retreat to the unsalable remnants upon the 
bargain-counter of life, who take naturally 
to this intellectual lace embroidery and 
scholastic painting in oils, but don’t sacri- 
fice real girls upon any such barren and 
profitless altar. 

Keep a girl healthy and growing and. ask- 
ing “Why?” and help her to answer her 
own questions. That would be real teach- 
ing, education that is worth while. Within 
a decade or two the priests of the religion of 
the future, the doctor-and-the teacher, are 
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Of which school would you prefer your daughter or your future wife to be a graduate: the 
great, wholesome, joyous University of All Outdoors, or the stuffy, 
owlish Female Academy of All Indoors? 
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going to get together and give this sort of 
training to the rising generation and leave 
the monk and the scholar and the form- 
alist out of it altogether. 

Children should be taught nothing except 
how to find out for themselves what they 
really want to know. To stock a girl’s 
mind in advance with all the “education” 
that she will need during the remainder of 
her natural life is as absurd as it is impossi- 
ble, but give her a method by which she can 
find out for herself everything that she 
needs and wants to know about each situ- 
ation in which she finds herself, each new 
problem as it confronts her, and you have 
put into her hand a weapon with which she 
will give a good account of herself in every 
battle with circumstance. 

Even under the present provisioning-for- 
a-long-voyage system of education home 
study is utterly unnecessary if the time in 
the schoolroom be intelligently utilized. It 
has long been the claim of intelligent edu- 
cators that no child needs a longer time to 
commit a lesson than a class does to recite 
it. Such, however, was the timidity of 
principals and the abject worship of tradi- 
tion in the schoolroom, that it was only 
just recently that the claim could be put to 
a practical test. 

One of our large Eastern high schools de- 
termined to find out whether home study 
could not be done away with, and to that 
end added about half an hour to the school 
day, and then divided the time allotted to 
each study into two periods of equal length, 
one of which was used for recitation and the 
other for preparing the lessons for the next 
day. At the period of preparation the 
teachers were present and actively assisted 
the children in learning their lessons, which 
is their proper function, answering ques- 
tions and explaining any difficulties which 
might arise. The scheme worked like a 
charm; the pupils learned the value of con- 
centration and derived the great encourage- 
ment which comes from the habit of always 
succeeding, because with the intelligent and 
sympathetic assistance of the teacher at 
the right point,—taking care, of course, not 
to encourage the students to avoid difficul- 
ties instead of solving them for themselves, 
—there would be no lesson that they 
“couldn’t get.” 

The pupils, having their late afternoons 
and evenings and holidays clear for outdoor 
play and healthful amusements, were kept 
fresher and more vigorous and more keenly 
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interested, and the unanimous testimony 
of teachers, parents and pupils was that the 
work was not only more easily done, but 
better done than ever before, as was proved 
to the satisfaction of even the most peda- 
gogically minded by the fact that better 
percentages were obtained in the final 
examination and fewer failed to pass. ; 
Home study is particularly injurious, be- 
cause if the poor youngsters have to go to 
school all day the evening is the only time 
they have to learn something. All their 
daylight hours are taken up and absorbed 
in “stupidification.” 


The Girl’s Need of Social Life 


Another natural and wholesome instinct 
of the young girl, which the school must 
frankly recognize, and not only give right- 
of-way to, but encourage, is the social 
instinct, the desire for comradeship, com- 
panionship and a “good time.’ Success 
in this field of her activities will mean 
more for her happiness, for her health and 
for her morals than all the ’ologies and 
’isms combined. It is vastly more impor- 
tant to your daughter’s happiness and real 
success in life that she should know how 
to dress beautifully and in good taste, 
to converse easily and vivaciously and 
sympathetically, for that is the real charm 
of conversation, than to demonstrate the 
binomial theorem, to remember the logical 
philologic consequences of “‘ad, ante, con, 
in, inter, ob, post, pre, sub and super,” or to 
explain the precise indebtedness of the 
Bard of Avon to pre-existing documents for 
the story of the “‘Merchant of Venice.” 
No amount of scholarship or culture should 
be allowed for a moment to interfere with 
the real business of that slip of magic and 
music and moonshine which we call a girl, 
and that is to grow up, and have a “‘real 
good time”’ in the process. 

There was a shrewd modicum of good 
sense, with all its extremes and absurdities, 
in that quaint, old-fashioned engine of edu- 
cation, the ‘‘finishing school.” Dress, de- 
portment and good manners are not merely 
the luxuries of the rich nor frivolous up- 
holsterings and fripperies, but the natural 
heritage of all, and valuable qualifications 
for success in life in every imaginable field 
and station. Even'the old ‘“‘dame”’ schools 
and ‘“‘hedge” schools of an earlier day knew 
better than to neglect this most important 
field, as their laconic announcements of 
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term-fees indicated: ‘Teaching sixpence 
per week, manners twopence extra.” A 
courteous, graceful bearing, a pleasing ad- 
dress and modest self-possession under all 
circumstances is a diploma which displays it- 
self, without needing to be framed and glazed, 
and which will be recognized everywhere. 

Not only should plenty of both time and 
strength be allowed for the happy young- 
sters to enjoy themselves at parties, dances, 
picnics and excursions of all sorts, but it 
would be a perfectly legitimate tax upon 
the school-rates to provide for the expense 
of at least one entertainment a week in the 
assembly-room of the school building and 
two or three larger receptions or dances, say 
at the beginning of the school year, at the 
Christmas vacation, at Easter and at the 
close, in place of our absurdly pompous and 
provincial, Commencement Exercises. 

If this sacred white elephant must be 
maintained, with its paralyzed and gasping 
graduates on the_platform and perspiring 
and admiring families in the audience, its 
agonies of shopping and sewing and fitting, 
its carriages and music and flowers paid for 
out of slender wallets and hard earned 
pocket money, it ought by all means to be 
endowed and subsidized. So much for a 
pretty white dress for each girl, and good 
black suit for every boy; so much for music, 
for flowers, for the reception to families and 
friends, for the supper and dance for the 
class. It’s all a-part of their social educa- 
- tion, of their necessary training for life. 
Then the orations, the blue-ribboned di- 
plomas, the proud salutatory and moving 
valedictory could be painlessly extinguished. 

If this were done many of the perplexing 
difficulties connected with Greek letter 
fraternities and other like social organiza- 
tions within the high school would be 
solved. Indeed, the objectionable features 
of these organizations are due almost solely 
to the utter lack of provision for the gratifi- 
cation of the social and gregarious instincts 
of the young by the authorities of the 
school. Nothing would better promote 
true democracy and insure our young people 
standing sturdily upon their own feet, 
forming their own standards of propriety 
and behavior, and above all enable them to 
judge clearly and coolly and wisely, with 
the certainty born of abundant opportuni- 
ties for selection from a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances, in their final choice of a part- 
ner for life. Make the social circle large 
enough, the intercourse open and free 
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enough, and the better elements, the higher 
standards, will inevitably dominate. 

Indeed, if we weed out, as we are just 
beginning to do, a small percentage of de- 
fectives, degenerates, perverts and moral 
imbeciles, who may be found in all ranks of 
society, three-fourths of the imagined dan- 
gers of “promiscuous gatherings” are wiped 
out. Ninety per cent. of all children are 
naturally courteous and clean-minded and 
well-behaved,-and some of the worst com- 
pany your child can possibly meet will be 
found in the most expensive schools and the 
most exclusive circles. 

After all is said and done, there is no 
aristocracy higher than the aristocracy of 
the daily bath, and those refinements of 
dress and of toilet, of scrupulous care of the 
hair, the finger nails, the teeth, which are 
the passport to the esteem, admiration and 
company of our fellows, are just as benefi- 
cial to health and comfort, and as conducive 
to self-respect and clean living as they are 
to beauty, attractiveness of appearance, 
and social acceptability. The school should - 
undertake to guide and control and help 
the social life and aspirations of boys and 
girls just as carefully and sympathetically 
as it does their mental ones. 

Upon this side of their duty the schools 
are waking up nobly of recent years. Not 
only are games and folk dances, both indoor 
and outdoor, being taught as part of the 
curriculum, in spite of the mewing protests 
of the unnecessarily good, but the school- 
houseis deliberately being made the center of 
the social life, of the community. Classrooms 
and domestic science rooms are planned 
so that the one can be used for dancing or 
games in the evening by groups of the 
pupils, chaperoned by their mothers, and 
the other to provide light and simple re- 
freshments. 

As that kindest and most sympathetic 
seer into the heart of youth, Jane Addams, 
has declared again and again, the problem of 
not merely the happiness, but the moral 
and the social health of the boys and girls of 
this generation, depends chiefly upon sup- 
plying them both with wholesome, happy, 
well-guarded, but otherwise unrestrained, 
social intercourse, social enjoyments and 
mutual social life. Dances and pageants 
and triumphant celebrations of the birth- 
days and great dates in a nation’s life were 
the chief methods of the education of the 
race, long before the schoolhouse or any- 
thing approaching it ever was dreamed of. 


The articles in this department, one and all, are 
from the pen of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who writes for this magazine 
exclusively. 


Dr. Wiley cordially welcomes questions from our 
readers, concerning the many phases of the great prob- 
lem of Pure Food, and its corollaries of sanitation 
and health. Persons seeking personal replies should 
send postage. Address 


DR. HARVEY W. WILEY, 
Director of the Good Housekeeping Bureau of Food, 
Sanitation and Health 
1120 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
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How the Gentle Oyster Becomes Dangerous 
The “‘R” Does Not Always Reform It, as the Facts Go to Show 


By Harvey W.-Witéy; Mp: 


Raw oysters may be dangerous at any and all times of the year. The danger from sewage 
pollution is very great, the denials of local health boards to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Investigators from the United States Bureau of Chemistry traced seventeen cases of typhoid 
fever among persons attending a single banquet in the autumn of 1911, to oysters gathered 
from sewage-tainted beds in Jamaica Bay, Long Island, N. Y. Read this article, ex- 
amine the striking illustrations made from photographs accompanying it, and then make 
sure where your oysters come from before eating them, especially when they are raw. 


LTHOUGH September and October the first real oyster month, and the menu 
A both contain the letter “‘r,” they are of Thanksgiving Day is apt to contain the 
not months in which the oyster can oyster as one of its attractive items. Not 

be regarded as in its prime. I already have only is this the case along the shore, where 
called attention to the danger of pollution the oysters are brought in every day from 
of the early oyster, due to the crowding at their beds, but under the improved methods 
the seashore, which is becoming greater and of packing and transportation practically 


greater as the summers wear on. the whole country has access to the deli- 
September and October are usually cious bivalve. 
months of very low fresh water, and when The dangers attending the eating of 


the streams are low the percentage of con- oysters are due mainly to the serious con- 
tamination is vastly increased. The early tamination from. sewage that threatens 
fall brings the autumnal rains and freshets, many oyster beds, and to a less degree to 
thus increasing the total volume of water the contamination and deterioration taking 
without increasing the gross percentage of place during handling. The addition of 
contamination, and even diminishing the water to oysters, during floating in the shell, 
actual percentage of contamination after canning, or during retailing, as when they 
the first freshets have passed out. are soaked after shucking, constitutes an- 
November, therefore, may be regarded as other debasement of quality. 
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Without fault on the part of the oyster- 
men, who often are merely the victims ‘of 
changed conditions, it was found by the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry that 
the contamination of many of the localities 
from fecal matter, or human excrement, was 
a serious me¢nace, notably New York Har- 
bor, Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac, 
Boston Harbor and Narragansett Bay, 
R. I. These investigations were under the 
direction of Dr. W. D. Bigelow and Dr. G. 
W. Stiles, bacteriologist. The growth of 
communities, the pouring of industrial and 
domestic wastes into running streams and 
bays, the increase in summer colonies, the 
establishment of manufactories, the waste 
dumped over from the oyster boats them- 
selves, all serve to increase this danger. 


Sterilized Filth for the Poor 


The most remarkable contribution to the 
discussion of this subject is that made by 
Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. In a paper on 
“Shellfish and the Public Health” this 
representative of one of our most highly 
rated technical schools maintained that the 
food supply must be conserved and that we 
could not afford to waste sewage-contami- 
nated oysters; that certain high-priced 
oysters might be certified as safe to eat on 
the shell; only the well-to-do could afford 
such (sic), while oysters which were from 
sewer-contaminated waters should be sold 
to those who could not afford clean food, 
but who could thoroughly sterilize it by 
cooking. He professed himself ready to eat 
oysters that were full of colon bacilli, or to 
drink milk containing cow dung, provided 
they were well sterilized. Dirty food must 
be utilized where food is scarce, this author- 
ity concludes. At least we must accord to 
the learned professor the strength of his 
convictions, thus carrying out to the ulti- 
mate logical conclusion the evasive policy 
pursued by the Board of Food and Drug 
Inspection. 

Prof. Sedgwick is the scientific incarna- 
tion of that too common spirit which says 
that anything is good enough for a poor 
man. Just sterilize filth and give it to the 
poor. 

The scientific promotion of sewage-con- 
taminated food, leaving it to the handler, 
the hotel keeper, and the poor who cannot 
afford clean food (a humanitarian doctrine 


that!) to sterilize the same properly, remem- 
bering that the consumer often would not 
know whether he were getting certified 
oysters or not, would appear to be a policy 
as injurious to the oyster trade as to the 
public health in the long run. 

What is to be done? In the first place, 
the sewage-disposal plants of localities 
where oysters beds are located must be 
conducted with the utmost care that sani- 
tary science can suggest, and conditions 
watched with the greatest vigilance. Near 
great cities like New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, all of 
them oyster centers, perhaps not even in 
this way can contamination be entirely 
avoided. In such cases the oysters must be 
removed to clean waters, and thus in from 
three to six weeks they will free themselves 
from all kinds of contamination. 

Apart from this fundamental difficulty it 
is found that changes in trade practices will 
correct many of the threatening evils. 
Floating, shipping in contact with ice and 
soaking are among the chief enemies to the 
healthfulness and deliciousness of the 
oyster, aside from the contamination de- 
scribed. 


Floating or “ Drinking’”’ Oysters 


As if the danger of contamination which 
the oyster is exposed to in certain localities 
were not enough, it has been a very common 
custom among those who deal in oysters to 
harvest them from their natural beds and 
then bring them into brackish water, or 
water containing less salt than that in 
which they grew. It is a well-known prin- 
ciple that if a porous membrane separate 
a salt solution from one of fresh water large 
quantities of the fresh water will enter the 
salt solution and smaller quantities of the 
salt solution will enter the fresh water. 
This interchange will continue until the 
amount of salt in ‘the original waters has 
become the same. 

A simple experiment which anyone can 
perform is to fill a bladder with salt water, 
tie it so that it is water-tight, and place the 
bladder full of salt water in a basin of fresh 
water. The contents of the bladder will 
soon begin to swell, and it will presently 
reach the bursting point. The oyster rep- 
resents the same principle. Having its 
stomach and tissues full of salt water, when 
brought near the shore and put in water 
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that is less salt it 
will immediately 
begin to swell, or 
apparently fatten. 
In a course of a 
few hours the svelte and fragile figure of 
the oyster will swell to rotund proportions. 
The consumer naturally thinks he is getting 
a large, fat oyster, when in point of fact he 
is getting a somewhat emaciated oyster, 
vastly extended with brackish and usually 
contaminated water. 


buildings. 


Why the Oysters “Floated Happily Ever 
Afterward”’ 


Shellfish taken from polluted or insani- 
tary beds must not be sold in interstate 
commerce: so the United States Board of 
Food and Drug Inspection decreed on Octo- 
ber 15, 1909. By the same decision it was 
forbidden to pack oysters in insanitary 
ways, to float or “drink”? them in water so 
fresh as to impair their quality or so much 
polluted as to render them unhealthful, or to 
ship them in contact with ice in a manner to 
adulterate them with water. 

Fair enough, would you say? It took 
until May 14 of the following spring for the 
interests involved to get the floating clause 
so modified as to rob it of nearly all of its 
value to the consumer. 

The secretary of agriculture was informed 
by influential persons that new evidence was 
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An oyster float at South Norwalk, Conn., showing how 
the bivalves are “floated” in the brackish water under the 


The way in which healthy oysters are thus 
turned into nice fat ones (an adulteration, claims Dr. Wiley) 
is described in this article 
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to be had; a new 
hearing was grant- 
ed, and down from 
New Jersey came 
the state’s attor- 
ney, one United States senator, a commit- 
tee appointed by the governor, a chemist 
from the state Board of Health, a biologist 
from the state experiment station, a state 
shellfish commissioner, with some one hun- 
dred oystermen from different places. The 
hardships occasioned by the prohibition of 
floating were set forth, the same old argu- 
ments were rehashed, the need of cleansing 
the oysters by allowing them to drink was 
urged, the possibility, if not the probability, 
of floating the oysters in clean water was 
discussed, the fact that some oysters were 
too salty was set forth; and all the time 
brains and money and experimental science 
employed for the protection of the public 
health in the long investigation went for 
nought. 

Decision 121, signed, however, by only 
two members of the board, Messrs. Dunlap 
and McCabe (I declined to sign this conces- 
sion to the unholy), came forth, stating that 
it was not improper to “drink” oysters in 
water of a saline content equal to that in 
which oysters will grow to maturity. 

If, however, “oysters are floated in water 
of less saline content (admittedly fraudulent 
and dangerous) . . . the packages contain- 
ing such oysters must be very clearly and 
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legibly labeled 
‘Floated Oysters,’ 
otherwise they will 
be considered 
adulterated.” Thus reads Decision 121. 

The growers were warned, in the docu- 
ment, against the grave dangers arising 
from floating oysters in polluted or com- 
paratively fresh waters! First it is implied 
that a practice is not right, then the trade 
is told that if it does this objectionable 
thing it must state the fact on the labels 
(which the consumers seldom see, oysters 
not being served extensively in shipping 
packages); then the dangers of the per- 
mitted practice are set forth. This occur- 
rence is of interest not only in itself, but also 
because it is typical of a succession ‘of farces 
which have appeared on the stage of the 
Bureau of Chemistry during the last four or 
five years. 

And so the oysters “floated happily ever 
afterward,” as they say in the fairy tales; 
only this is a true story. And this is the 
administration of a pure food law by those 
entrusted with the public health! 


A Tale of Oysters Purified as if by Magic 


Once upon a time (late in the year 1910, 
to be exact), a shipment of oysters started 
on a long journey from the state of New 
Jersey to the state of California. It was a 
hard trip for an oyster at the best, and as a 


Upper end of a creek at Patchogue, Long Island, N. Y., 

in the mouth of which oysters were floated. Note stables 

and houses along the banks from which polluted water 
drains into the stream 


precaution a sam- 
ple of the shipment 
was taken for ex- 
amination. It 
proved to be swarming with bacteria of the 
fecal type, and the California authorities 
were warned to fall upon the shipment upon 
its arrival, the expectation being that such 
material would be considerably the worse for 
wear upon arrival. A microscopic examina- 
tion made of the travelers at the other end of 
the line, however, showed them to be abso- 
lutely sterile; they had started out grossly 
contaminated and arrived pure beyond com- 
pare. An iced sample shipped back to 
Washington showed none of the bacteria it 
had started with. 

Great confusion developed in the camp 
of the bacteriologists. Was it possible that 
they did not know the famous colon bacillus 
when they saw him? Were they slandering 
the defenseless oyster and tracking him 
3,000 miles on a false charge? Bacteria do 
not climb out of a can and run away; they 
stick to their habitat under the most dis- 
couraging conditions; they can suspend 
animation like an Indian yogi, and if given 
the slightest encouragement resume activi- 
ties, leaving the rabbit far behind as a 
multiplier. 

What had become of them? An inspec- 
tion of the locality from which they hailed 
revealed the fact that a smelter was empty- 
ing its waste into the waters thereabout, 
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and in a moment 
of inspiration an 
examination was 
made for copper. ‘The proud bacteriologist 
soon was able to display to his skeptical 
friends a board bearing a phalanx of six- 
penny nails all handsomely coated with 
the copper removed from a few oysters! 
Whereupon, as the Referee Board was at 
that time still brooding in silence over the 
abstruse problem of the advisability of add- 
ing a known poison like copper sulphate to 
foods, and the bacteria had all passed 
peacefully away, there was no charge 
against the oysters and they were given 
a clean bill of health despite their shady 
past! 

Who says that two wrongs don’t make 
aright? In this case they canceled out 
perfectly. These oysters meet Professor 
.Sedgwick’s requirements in every way— 
fecal contamination made harmless by an 
antiseptic and vigorous germicide. It is 
simply a choice of means: shall I die of 
copper or colon? 


Do Contaminated Oysters Carry Typhoid 
Infection? 


Though all admit the danger in sewage- 
contaminated foods, there has been some 
controversy as to the possibility of typhoid 
infection from this source. A banquet held 
at Goshen, New York, in October, rorr, at 
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Oyster float at Bayshore, Long Island, N. Y., amid sur- 
roundings that are typical but far from ideal 
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which some 160 


persons were pres- 
ent, was followed 
by such a general epidemic of diarrhea and 
typhoid that a thorough investigation was 
deemed advisable. By circular letters, 
personal interviews, a detailed investiga- 
tion of the oysters served and the exclusion 
of all other possible sources of infection, 
such as water, milk, celery, etc., a perfectly 
clear case of infection was established against 
the Rockaway oysters from Jamaica Bay, 
L. I., served on the half shell at this dinner. 
Into this bay millions of gallons of sewage 
are dumped daily. 

Out of 160 guests, all but nine of whom 
ate oysters (these nine were not ill) eighty- 
three were taken with acute diarrhea soon 
afterward, and seventeen cases of typhoid 
and one death were reported. Responsi- 
bility was further fixed by the fact that one 
unfortunate who came over from another 
banquet and ate only his oysters was 
among those stricken. Details of this in- 
vestigation are to be found in Bulletin 156 
of the Bureau of Chemistry. 

The results of this work were conclusive, 
especially when considered in connection 
with the fact that the typhoid bacillus was 
isolated from another shipment of oysters 
from Far Rockaway, Long Island, taken from 
a float the waters of which showed pollution, 
and were condemned to be destroyed in 
November, ro11 (Notice of Judgment 1380). 
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At the very time 
of this investiga- 
tion the Fishing 
Gazetie trium- 
phantly quoted 
Commissioner 
Lederle, of the New York City esare 
ment of Health, to the effect that after 
many years of careful study he had been 
unable to trace any disease to oysters, and 
during all these years oysters had been 
floated. 

Another notice read as follows: “Health 
Commissioner Lederle, of this city, has an- 
nounced that an investigation covering a 
period of several years has failed to discover 
any typhoid that could be traced to eating 
oysters, and the Wholesale Oystermen’s 
Association, knowing how silly is the idea 
that typhoid is caused by eating oysters, 
have decided to circulate 20,000 copies of 
Commissioner Lederle’s report.” 

And at this very time, right in New York 
state, this clear-cut case of an epidemic of 
typhoid and diarrhea following the eating 
of polluted oysters had occurred. What of 
a health commissioner who joins a trade as- 
sociation in the opinion that it is szly to be- 
lieve that oysters contaminated with sewage 
can carry disease? I doubt if Commissioner 
Lederle could ever trace a case of con- 
sumption to the habit of spitting in public 
places. Ergo, all laws against spitting 
are silly. 


Washing shucked oysters over night at Oyster Bay, Long 

Island, N.Y. By this “drinking” process perfectly good 

oysters are made to swell unnaturally and the consumer 

who thinks he is getting a large, fat oyster really is getting 

one that 1s emaciated and perhaps polluted with typhoid 
and other disease germs 


Although the 
efforts which were 
made to secure 
wholesome and 
palatable oysters 
have been more or 
less frustrated through the mercenary in- 
terests, who apparently care nothing for 
the public health, nevertheless a great im- 
provement in quality has been secured by 
discussion and publicity. 


Need for Improved Shipping Methods 


The method of shipment is perhaps the 
most important point in this connection. 
In the old days oysters were opened and 
thrown into a barrel, a big piece of ice was 
thrown in, and the oysters were delivered 
to the express or freight car. As the ice 
melted it was replaced. The shipments 
were often made in barrels so filthy and in- 
sanitary as to defy description. On arrival 
at their destination and delivery to the 
wholesale or retail dealer, they were again 
filled with ice, and again, so long as they 
remained unsold. The natural result was 
that the oysters were ruined in their flavor 
and character by this continual dosing with 
fresh water, coming from the melted ice, 
and by the filthy character of the container. 

This method of shipping opened oysters is 
now largely abandoned, and a method pro- 
posed by the Bureau of Chemistry has 
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taken its place. This latter requires that 
the oyster shall be opened, and if dirty be 
washed quickly in fresh water, but not 
allowed to remain in contact therewith. 
The oysters are then placed in a clean, 
sterilized, metal vessel, and this vessel is 
surrounded by a wooden one, leaving a space 
between the two which is filled with ice. 
The inner vessel containing the oysters is 
securely sealed, and the heat-conducting 
qualities of the outer box are such that 
oftentimes re-icing is not required for three 
or four days, according to the temperature. 
_ When the ice melts it is replaced, but the 
contents of the can are never allowed to 
comeincontact withtheice. By this method 
it is easy to ship oysters, in almost perfect 
condition, to all parts of the country. 

With more attention to the sanitary sci- 
ence of the disposal of sewage at great 
centers, with the renewal of the prohibition 
of floating, with the prosecution of adultera- 
tion by soaking and the use of these im- 
proved methods of transportation, we may 
hope for the oyster at his safest and best in 
the future, instead of the appetizing food 
becoming more and more of a menace, as 
would otherwise necessarily be the case. 
The food law came none too soon. 

All of the oysters of New York Bay, 
Narragansett Bay, Chesapeake Bay, and the 
Potomac River, the waters near Norfolk, 
Va., and the mouth of the James River, the 
mouths of the Connecticut and Merrimac 
rivers, and other industrial streams, and 
the continental border of Long Island 
Sound, are open to suspicion and in my 
opinion should not be eaten raw. The sea 
waters of Cape Cod, and the seashore of 
Long Island, where not polluted with local 
sewage, the outer waters of Norfolk, Lynn 
Haven Bay and adjacent waters, may be 
found sufficiently pure to warrant eating 
their product raw. ; 

Of course, this is on the assumption that 
the oysters taken from these waters, which 
are very salty (and the oysters are therefore 
not very fat or swollen) are not subjected 
to floating in polluted water after they are 
brought in from the beds. 

Doubtless there are also places on the 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Florida 
coasts and along the Gulf of Mexico where 
oysters are free from sewage contamination. 
It is impossible to speak with great definite- 
ness on this point; what we need is a survey 
of the oyster beds made by men who are 
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not interested in the sale of oysters but who 
are interested in the conservation of the 
public health. 

Floating of oysters in fresher water than 
that in which they grow has a disastrous 
effect on their flavor. The oyster, as it 
comes from its natural bed, is fragrant of 
the sea and has a delicious aroma and taste. 
The floated oyster is flabby, tasteless, and 
odorless. Also it loses its natural color and 
becomes whitish. Thus the floating of 
oysters is an adulteration, because it im- 
pairs their quality and value. Better to eat 
the small oyster, free of contamination, of 
five flavor and character, than to eat the 
same oyster bloated with water, clean or 
dirty, until it is colorless and tasteless. 


Retailers Are Sometimes Offenders 


If the oyster in the shell escapes, then it 
must run the gantlet of the retailers and it 
is lucky if it escapes being soaked, literally, 
after shucking. The grocer dumps his dry 
oysters into a pan and holds it under a 
spigot. I saw one do this, and when I 
mildly expostulated he replied, “Do you 
suppose I am going way down to the wharf 
and bring these oysters back and sell them 
just as I buy them?” A commercial ab- 
surdity that! And so the oysters soak until 
someone comes along and buys them, and 
meantime they become fairer, plumper and 
more tasteless all the time—but more profit- 
able to the dealer. Who cares for the 
consumer anyway? 

Another conspicuous case of added water 
occurs in canning, especially in the so-called 
“cove oysters.” The trade custom is to 
place different weights of oyster meats in 
cans of the same size and fill them up with 
brine. These are sold to the wholesaler at 
prices based on the amount of meat in the 
can. But how does the consumer fare? 
What possibilities this practice opens up! 

Moreover, examination has shown that 
the oysters pass partially into solution, 
depending upon the relative amounts of 
water and oysters. Some cans contained 
only one and five-tenths ounces of meat, 
when each could have held six ounces. 
Why not use smaller cans for smaller 
amounts of meat—why not, indeed? Be- 
cause the consumer would then know he 
was getting a smaller amount. Suppose 
the canners of other goods were allowed to 
follow this plan. Any amount of brine 
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could be placed in cans, and if two or three 
peas were floating around in the liquor the 
law would be satisfied. Measured by the 
“cove oyster” standard that would make 
canned peas. If water is an adulteration of 
milk, why not of oysters? But in the 
opinion of Messrs. McCabe and Dunlap the 
case against these canned oysters was not 
proved, and so, over the vigorous protest of 
the chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, it 
joined the famous “permanent abeyance” 
file. where rest some thousands of cases 
prepared for prosecution. 

Food Inspection Decision 144, recently 
issued over the signature of Messrs. Doolittle 
and Mitchell (Dr. Dunlap’s signature being 
conspicuous by its absence), maintains: 
“Canned foods therefore will be deemed to 
be adulterated if they are found to contain 
water, brine, syrup, sauce or similar sub- 
stances in excess of the amount necessary for 
their proper preparation and sterilization.” 
Even tomato juice in excess of the amount 
present in the tomatoes used is considered 
an adulteration. This stringent ruling has 
been received by the trade with acclaim. 


The standardization of brands and grades 
means fair conditions of competition for the 
honest manufacturer as well as fair condi- 
tions of purchase for the consumer. Dr. 
Dunlap and Mr. McCabe could not see it 
that way. The legal gentleman held that 
“cove oysters had always been packed in 
water or brine in cans of different size””—as 
though the age of a crime were its justifica- 
tion—and further that the oysters contained 
no excessive amount of water (only nine 
ounces of brine to one and five-tenths ounces 
of oysters). And I was reminded that on 
more than one occasion my attention had 
been called to the fact that for prosecution 
““we must have evidence and not expres- 
sions of opinion.”’ Nevertheless, these 
expressions of opinion are now set forth 
in F. I. D. 144, and in very stringent 
form. 

In spite of the combination of suborned 
science, with the opposition of state off- 
cials, legislators, federal officials, oyster- 
men and dealers, some progress has been 
made. Some day the food law will be ad- 
ministered for the benefit of the people.. 


Mother’s Mince Pre Versus the Grocery Man’s 


With Some Reference to a Mighty Political Power 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M2D. 


HEN mince pie is prepared at home, 

\ \) of sound meat, suet, apples, cider, 
spices, etc., it has a character which 

may inspire confidence. The craze for 
hand-me-down foods, however, has had such 
a vogue that the mince pie has well-nigh lost 
its virtue of domesticity. It is so much eas- 
ier to go to the store and buy “pie filling,” or 
even the finished pie, than to make it at home. 
The mince pie whose family history is 
unknown has justly taken its place among 
the suspects of the menu. It has become 
a hobo without character or pedigree. 
There has been a foolish idea—foolish from 
the manufacturer’s standpoint, at least— 
among the consumers of mince pie that it 
should have at least some meat in it. Not 
so, however. Mince-meat, to be sure, sug- 
gests meat, but mince pie—no! There is no 
mention of meat in mince pie, and therefore 
if it contains none there is no misbranding! 
In other words, a mince pie may be made 


wholly of “mince” and contain no meat at 
all. This kind of logic, joined with the fact 
that a cheaper filling can be made without 
meat, has flooded the country with ready- 
made insides for pies of all kinds. 

O pie filling! What domestic crimes are 
committed in thy name! There are doubt- 
less honest manufacturers who try to make 
a legitimate mince-meat for pie purposes. 
But they are engaged in a losing game with 
the other sort, who accumulate all kinds of 
“shreds and patches” and preserve their 
great mystery by copiou; additions of 
benzoate of soda, that dear and indispen- 
sable friend of all that is debased and de- 
bauched in food products. 

Let me urge every housewife to be sus- 
picious of commercial “pie fillers” in general, 
and especially to avoid those preserved with 
an antiseptic. The only pie I find appe- 
tizing is the home-made product, and that 
often is not up to standard, though you may 
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at least know its origin and evolution. Be- 
ware of the “goo” that is fabricated in 
places to which the consumer never has 
access, of materials of a character unknown 
and gathered from miscellaneous sources, 
and even composed of rejected scraps and 
waste materials that may well be insanitary, 
packed in buckets and tubs saturated with 
preservatives, and shipped without special 
care to all parts of the country. If you can- 
not have your mince pie made at home, do 
without, or buy with the greatest discrimina- 
tion from firms of established reputation 
that do not employ chemical preservatives. 


Official Mince Pie 


Over four years ago the official chemists 
and the state food officials, after hearings 
and investigations, scientific and commer- 
cial, agreed together that mince-meat should 
contain not less than 1o per cent. of cooked 
mince-meat, with chopped suet, apples and 
other fruits, salt and spices, with sugar, 
syrup or molasses, and with or without 
vinegar, fresh concentrated or fermented 
fruit juices, or spirituous liquors, as the 
taste might dictate. 

About a year ago the Board of Food and 
Drug Inspection, of which I was then a 
member, found it necessary, in administering 
the law, to know just what was and what was 
not mince-meat. The board reviewed the 
situation with some care, conferred with 
grocers, bakers, housekeepers, etc., and 
decided that the standard already adopted 
represented the ordinary idea of mince-meat, 
and that to sell any other product, such as 
minced fruits, as mince-meat would be mis- 
leading to the purchaser, and that the prod- 
uct would therefore be misbranded. The 
conclusion was reached that the proposed 
standard was reasonable and worked no 
undue hardship on the manufacturer. 

The two stumbling-blocks that tripped 
this decision were the question of the 
amount of meat, if any, that should be used 
in the product, and last, but most impor- 
tant, the demand of some that starch and 
glucose were normal ingredients of mince- 
meat, and should not have to be named on 
the label. With these points the board 
took issue. But mark you, the decision has 
never appeared! Even the slightest Jése- 
majesté in the case of glucose is enough to 
stop the progress of any food decision or 
other administration of the law, no matter 
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what stage it may have reached or what 
other considerations are involved. When 


. we realize that back of glucose stands the 


Corn Products Company, one of whose offi- 
cers, at least, is connected with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, new light is thrown 
upon the situation. 

In the meantime, out in North Dakota, as 
usual, something had been going on. Some 
fifty-one samples of mince-meat were exam- 
ined. Of these nineteen contained no meat 
at all, or less than 1 per cent.; eighteen con- 
tained from 3 to 6 per cent., and fourteen 
from 6 to less than 10 percent. The unfair- 
ness of competition between such products, 
considering only the seller’s point of view, is 
obvious. And why should the consumer 
pay the price of mince-meat for a mixture 
composed. largely of starch, glucose, green 
tomatoes, apple skins, or other discarded 
food materials preserved, flavored, and 
seasoned to pass muster, as some of the 
products were? To say nothing of the 
price that his stomach pays? ; 

Of the fourteen products with a fair meat 
content only two contained neither starch 
nor glucose and were entirely free from pre- 
servatives; these brands, from the same 
maker, had 8 per cent. of meat and con- 
tained a little alcohol. Four other makes 
showed only a trace of starch, possibly per- 
missible in a concentrated mince-meat that 
contains only 20 per cent. of water, and 
traces of borax, which are presumably in- 
corporated as a natural constituent of the 
currants and raisins, and-are therefore not 
present as an added adulterant. Two of 
the brands containing the highest quantity 
of meat showed the presence of wheat starch | 
as an adulterant, and 10 per cent. of glucose, 
while borax, sodium benzoate, and sulphites 
all answered in no uncertain tones to the 
roll call. No glucose was found in any of 
the other high-grade products; indeed, it 
occurred in only seven cases out of the 
fifty-one, so it would hardly seem to be so 
necessary to the mince-meat maker as the 
glucose manufacturer would have us believe. 

In three cases from 40 to 44 per cent. of 
the entire product was glucose, which shows 
the tendency when this filler is permitted to 
be used. Neither are flour, corn meal, nor 
starch recognized as proper ingredients of 
mince-meat, as they, too, serve as fillers and 
hold a larger quantity of moisture, thus 
working a fraud on the buyer. 

Who has held up the Department of 


Drawn by Clara Elsene Peck 
<2 Mince pie, in its early history, was the meat pie of the Massachusetts Bay Sy 
Colonists—a hearty dish kept always ready to serve to the wayfarer or 
other guest as the bulk of the meal, not as a dessert 
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Agriculture? The question very naturally 
arises, Why has no decision been issued by 
the department on this interesting if not» 
commercially important subject? The same 
old answer may be given. Commercial 
interests have protested against anything 
being done by the Department of Agricul- 
ture which would tend to protect the con- 
sumer against fraud. Second, What com- 
mercial interests? Answer: Chiefly the Corn 
Products Company. . Telegrams and letters 
from this company, which has exercised such 
dictatorial powers over the Department of 
Agriculture for years, were received, protest- 
ing against issuing any food-inspection de- 
cisionon the subject of mince-meat which did 
not recognize glucose, or, as they fraudulent- 
ly call it, corn syrup, as a normal ingredient. 
What is the purpose, is next asked, of 
using glucose in these meat preparations? 
It is not a.condiment; not a sweetener. It 
needs to be sweetened itself. No one can 


justly claim for it a higher nutritive prop- 
erty than an equal amount of sugar; many 
think it to be quite inferior. What makes 
it so desirable that the whole machinery of 
the Department of Agriculture should be 
stopped at the command of one manufac- 


‘turing company? 


I will tell you the real reason. Glucose is 
a cheap filler. It costs two and a half cents 
a pound. Wholesome meat is worth from 
fifteen to twenty cents a pound; sugar is 
worth five and a half cents a pound; there- 
fore glucose is the ideal material out of 
which to make cheap mince-meat. It 
weighs and spreads and fills, and costs so 
little. It is playing its old réle of universal 
adulterant. 

Whenever it is desired, the orchestra of 
the Department of Agriculture marks time 
to the baton of the Corn Products Com- 


pany. The whole nefarious program will be 


set forth in detail next month. 


The Public Tricked Again 


By Harvey W.. Wiley -M-be 


HE venders of fraudulent prepara- 

tions have won a complete victory, 

_ and again the interests of the public 

have been sacrificed in the guise and under 
the pretense of correcting an evil. 

A serious weakness in the National Pure 
Food Law, as pointed out in my review 
article of that law and its working in the 
October number, was its failure to prevent 
false claims to curative properties on the 
labels of medicines, especially the so-called 
patent or proprietary remedies. Under a 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
only misleading statements in regard to the 
composition of the product were punishable 
by law. 

Since that review was prepared, legisla- 
tion known as the Sherley amendment to 
the Food and Drugs Act has been passed by 
Congress and signed by the President. 
This decrees that a drug is misbranded 
“if its package or label shall bear any state- 
ment, design, or device regarding the cura- 
tive or therapeutic effect of such article 
which is false and fraudulent.” 

* Now, it is always more difficult to obtain 
conviction if you have to prove two separate 
crimes against a criminal rather than one. 
I do not know the exact difference between 
what is false and what is fraudulent. But 
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Congress having used these terms, it is fair — 
to presume that Congress had in mind some 
distinct difference betweenthem. Therefore, 
it is evident that Congress did not intend to 
punish an offender for false claims alone, or 
for fraudulent claims alone. ‘The alertness 
of the lawyers and the learning of the court 
will be spent in trying to distinguish be- 
tween these two classes of offenses, rather 
than in bringing the offender to justice. 

The sad part of it is that the committee 
had before it a perfectly just amendment, 
drawn in the interest of the public and pre- 
sented by Judge Richardson, of Alabama. 
This amendment was drawn in no uncer- 
tain terms, and covered not only false and 
fraudulent claims on the labels, but also the 
same claims printed on billboards or in 
advertising matter, thus striking a mortal 
blow at the fakes and frauds which have 
been a curse to the public. It should be 
noted that Representative Sherley, the au- 
thor of the new amendment, voted against 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act in 1906. 

It appears to me that Congress has only 
given the manufacturers of fake cure-alls 
another lease on life and enabled the roots 
of fraud and corruption to sink deeper into 
the soil of protective legislation—protective 
to vested interests, not to public welfare. 


by Lewis W. Hine 


A brief look behind the scenes in the Nation’s food supply drama. 





, bel A family in a filthy 
tenement picking out nut meats for one of the larger wholesale houses of New York. 
Frequently, when a nut is not sufficiently cracked, the picker’s teeth are used 


nemies of Pure Food 


The Food Officials Who Have Gone on Record in the Last Three of Their 
National Conventions as Favoring Chemical Preservatives and 
Opposing the Pure Food Work of Doctor Wiley 


Dy the, Lditor 


HE recent annual convention of pure 
food officials, state and national, 
held in Seattle, Wash., forced one 
more line-up for and against pure food. 
There were present men who had voted on 
the side of chemical preservatives at the 
conventions held in Denver and Duluth, in 
preceding years, and who took their stand 
again oh the same ground. Others took 
- this ground for the first time. 
From the records of the three conven- 


tions, we have compiled herewith a list of 
food officials which shows how the respective 
states, the District of Columbia and the 
authorities at Washington stand in the 
great campaign for an honest and thorough- 
going administration of the pure food laws. 

The issue at the recent meeting in Seattle 
was a resolution indorsing the pure food 
work of Dr. Wiley; that-at Denver was the. 
great controversy in which Secretary Wilson 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
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culture marshaled the forces of the federal 
government and many of the states against 


the Bureau of Chemistry, in favor of the use © 


of benzoate of soda as a preservative; and! 
the issue in Duluth was still that of chem- 
ical preservatives, as shown by the vote for 
president, L. P. Brown of Tennessee being 
the candidate of the progressives and W. 
P. Cutler of Missouri the “benzoate” 
candidate. Mr. Brown was elected. 

The women of the United States, repeat- 
edly, through the medium of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which repre- 
sents no less than 167,000 women, through 
the Consumers’ League, and other organiza- 
tions, have rallied enthusiastically on Dr. 
Wiley’s side. What do they propose to do 
about these food officials who defy them? 


Federated Woman and Medical Profession 
Virtually Solid in Support of Dr. Wiley 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, during its recent: biennial at San 
Francisco, adopted unanimously a resolu- 
tion indorsing the pure food work and call- 
ing for the reorganization of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington. The medical profession, in its local, 
state and national organizations, has been 
virtually solid in support of Dr. Wiley’s 
work. 

Nevertheless, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and many of the state 
food officials, are frankly on the side of the 
producer, as against the consumer. 

Readers of Goop HousEKEEPING MAGA- 
ZINE, write to the governors of your respect- 
ive states and demand that the food officials 
align themselves with the consumer and 
oppose all kinds of drugging of foods. 
Write to your local newspapers, holding 
these men up to public view. Let them 
understand that they do not represent the 
people whom they are supposed to protect, 
but whom they have turned over to the 
tender mercies of the adulterator. Remem- 
ber that the national Pure Food and Drugs 
Act was passed finally as a result of pressure 
from women, who flooded their congressmen 
and senators with telegrams and letters. 

Following is a list of the states in which 
some or all of the food officials have voted 
repeatedly, and are still voting, in favor of 
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the use of chemical preservatives and against 
the work of Dr. Wiley. 


Officials and States Favoring Chemical Pre- 
servatives and Opposing Dr. Wiley’s Work 


Alabama—C. H. Billingsley, voting at the Duluth 
and Seattle conventions. 

Connecticut—H. TF. Potter, voting at the Seattle and 
Duluth conventions. 

Idaho—James H. Wallis, dairy, food and sanitary 
commissioner, voting at the Denver, Duluth 
and Seattle conventions. 

Iilinois—Alfred H. Jones, food comm/ssioner, vot- 
ing at the Denver, Duluth and Seattle conven- 
tions. 

Towa—H. R. Wright, voting at the Denver conven- 
tion; W.B. Barney, voting at the Duluth and 
Seattle conventions; J. R. Chittick, voting at 
Seattle. 

Maryland—Charles Caspari, voting at the Seattle 
convention. 

Massachusetts—Herman C. Lythgoe, chemist of the 
State Board of Health, voting at the Denver 
convention. 

Michigan—F. L. Shannon, state analyst, voting at 
the Duluth convention; G. M. Dame, dairy and 
food commissioner, voting at the Seattle 
convention. 

Missouri—Dr. William P. Cutler, food and drug. 
commissioner, voting at the Denver, Duluth 
and Seattle conventions. 

Nebraska—S. L. Mains, deputy food commissioner, 
voting at the Denver convention; E. L. Red- 
fern, state chemist, voting at the Denver, Du- 
luth and Seattle conventions. 

Nevada—S. C. Dinsmore, state chemist, voting at 
the Denver and Seattle conventions. 

New York—George’* L. Flanders, assistant commis- 
sioner of agriculture, voting at the Denver, 
Duluth and Seattle conventions. 

Oregon—J. W. Bailey, dairy and food commissioner, 
voting at the Duluth and Seattle conventions. 

Utah—Willard Hansen, dairy and food commis- 
sioner, and Herman Harms, state chemist, 
voting at the Denver and Seattle conventions. 

Washington—Ernest Kelly, inspector, voting at 
Denver; L. Davies, dairy and. food commis- 
sioner, voting at the Duluth and Seattle con- 
ventions; Elton Fulmer, E. A. McDonald, 
Henry Siegel, voting in Seattle. 

Wyoming—E. W. Burk, former food and dairy 
commissioner, voting at Denver; Ross B. 
Moudy, state chemist, voting at the Duluth 
convention. 

United States Depariment of A griculture—Secretary 
James Wilson, voting at the Denver conven- 
tion; George P. McCabe, solicitor, A. D. Mel- 
vin, chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, Dr. 
Ira Remsen, Dr. Russell H. Chittenden, Dr. 
John H. Long, Dr. Alonzo Taylor, Dr. C. A. 
Herter, members of the Referee Board, voting 
at the Denver convention; B. H. Rawl, chief 
of Dairy Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
voting at the Denver, Duluth and Seattle con- 
ventions; M. Dorset, chief, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, voting at the Seattle convention. 
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Just a word with the housewife: All recipes printed in this depart- 
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JA. National Thanksgiving Dinner 


Marton, Harland 


HY not, in planning for the harvest 

\) \ feast, depart from the track 

trodden hard by New England 
forbears and infuse into the programme for 
Thanksgiving Day festivities that which 
shall convey a subtle sense of our apprecia- 
tion of the new elements that have stolen 
into our commemoration of the almost 
three hundred-year-old festa—at last and 
truly a national holy-day? 

Comparatively few of us bethink our- 
selves that the conventional Roast Turkey 
is the successor of the wild fowl. Or that 
cranberries were chosen as the accom- 
paniment of the national game-bird be- 
cause they came to maturity so late in the 
year that it was practicable to keep them 
over until the latter part of November. 
For the like reason pumpkin pies were 
selected to figure, “in perpetuity,’ as the 
last course of the Thanksgiving dinner. 
The pumpkins were planted between the 
rows of maize the Indians taught our fore- 


fathers to cultivate, and could be kept in 
sand-pits and cellars until midwinter. 

Ours is no longer anewcountry. We have 
traditions mellowed by age, and conven- 
tions hallowed by memory. There is mean- 
ing in the prescribed Thanksgiving-fare, as 
truly as in the roast beef and plum-pudding 
of the English Christmas.. No stately 
sequence of courses displaces, in the mil- 
lionaire’s menu on that day, the homely 
abundance which recalls the struggle and 
sacrifice that wrought peace and prosperity 
for succeeding generations. | 

We may so far dignify conformity with 
the ancient custom as to speak of it as 
“culinary symbolism.” Readers who are 
disposed to sneer at the term—when associ- 
ated with menus and recipes following our 
introduction to a Thanksgiving dinner 
which embraces time-honored Southern 
recipes, together with those already insep- 
arable from the thought of the New Eng- 
land feast—are invited to keep this dignified 
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and slightly esthetic figure of speech in 
mind while conning the following formulas: 


Union Thanksgiving Day Dinner 


Black bean soup; wild turkey with 
cranberry sauce; scalloped oysters (or 
oyster pie); scalloped sweet potatoes; 
mashed turnips; ‘‘ black-eyed peas”; pump- 
kin pies;, persimmon pudding; American 
cheese served with the pie; coffee; sweet cider. 


Black Bean Soup 


Soak a quart of the beans all night. In the 
morning turn off.the water and cover them 
with boiling water for half an hour; drain 
again and add two quarts of boiling water, 
slightly salted. Boil slowly until the beans 
are broken to pieces. Rub through a sieve 
back into the pot with the water in which 
they were boiled, and pour in upon the 
puree a quart of good stock. Simmer for 
half an hour; season with onion juice, salt 
and pepper to taste. Thicken with a roux of 
browned flour rubbed to a paste with butter, 
then cook for a minute, boil up once, and it 
is ready to serve. Have ready a great 
handful of dice of fried bread to put upon 
the surface when it goes into the tureen or 
into plates. Some prefer sliced lemon, 


peeled, and laid upon the top of the’ soup: 


into the fried bread. 
Wild Turkey 


Wipe the cavity of the body with a dry 
cloth after rinsing it out with water to 
which you have added a little baking-soda. 
Have ready a rich force-meat made’ of 
bread-crumbs, bits of fat pork, chopped 
very fine, pepper, and salt. Beat in an egg 
and two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 
Use neither onion nor herbs in the seasoning, 
for they desecrate the ‘“gamey”’ flavor. 
Stuff and truss as you would a domestic 
fowl and lay in the dripping-pan. Dash 
a cupful of boiling water over it to sear the 
skin and keep in the juices. Roast in a 
steady oven, allowing twelve minutes to 
the pound. Baste frequently for an hour 
with butter and water; then four times with 
gravy from the dripping-pan, lastly three 
times with melted butter. Dredge with 
flour at the last, and froth with butter, to 
brown the whole body. Drain off the 
gravy, keeping the turkey hot over boiling 
water; season with pepper and salt; thicken 


A National Thanksgiving Dinner 


with browned flour and the giblets, which 
have been boiled tender and chopped very 
fine. Garnish with small sausages and 
curled parsley. 


Cranberry-Sauce 


To a quart of cranberries which have been 
carefully picked over, then washed, add a 
small cupful of cold water. Cook ina double 
boiler until soft. Beat them with a wooden 
spoon until they are as smooth as marma- 
lade, add sugar to taste. To cook the sugar 
in them is to darken and muddy the color 
and injure the flavor. Make the sauce the 
day before it is to be used. If the berries 
are large and juicy, the quantity of water 
should be lessened. In fact if they are 
cooked. in a double boiler, they will need 
none except what drips from them after 
they are washed. : 


Scalloped Oysters 


As the family festival approaches, old- 
fashioned folk, whose recollections of child- 
hood and farmstead are tender and lively, 
contend for the oyster pie or dish of scal- 
loped oysters that always went with the 
bird of plenty in that All-so-long-ago, more 
and more dear when one reaches the neutral- 
tinted age. ; 

Crush a dozen unsweetened crackers and 
put a layer in the bottom of a well-buttered 
bake-dish. Wet this with the liquor of 
the oyster juice and milk warmed together. 
Then adda layer of oysters. :Sprinkle with 
salt and white pepper, and dot with bits of 
butter. Then add another stratum of the 
moistened crumbs, and proceed in this 
order until the dish is full. The topmost 
layer should be of crumbs and thicker than 
the rest. Beat the yolk of an egg into what 
is left of the oyster liquor and milk, and 
moisten the uppermost layer with this. 
Stick bits of butter thickly all over it and 
bake, covered, for half an hour. Then un- 
cover and brown lightly. There is no more 
delightful preparation of oysters than this. 


Scalloped Sweet Potatoes 


Boil the potatoes without peeling until 
half done. Scrape off the skins while they 
are hot and leave them to get cold. Then 
cut round into slices almost half an inch 
thick, and arrange in a buttered bake-dish, 
scattering bits of butter and a little sugar 


Stuffed Celery 


Among the appetizing 
relishes so much used 

is stuffed celery. As 

a change from celery 
stuffed with cheese, try 
the following: Select 
four tender stalks of 
celery of the same 
length and cut in | 
halves; stuff with a & 
mixture of equal parts 

of chopped raisins, 
dates, and figs. 
Arrange them in star 
Shapes on a round 
plate and garnish with 
celery tips. 


(a teaspoonful to the layer) between them. 
When the dish is filled in this order, pour in 
a cupful of boiling water in which a table- 
spoonful of butter has been melted. Cover 
with bread crumbs—dry and fine—dot these 
with butter and sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per. Cook, closely covered, for half an 
hour until brown. This is a Southern recipe 
and the product is delicious. 


Pumpkin Pie 


Into a quart of stewed, strained, and 
cooled pumpkin stir a quart of rich milk, 
a cupful of granulated sugar, cinnamon and 
nutmeg to taste, and, when these are well 
mixed, six eggs beaten light. Beat all to- 


gether for a minute and pour the mixture - 


into deep pie-plates lined with the very best 
pastry youcan make. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven. When the custard is “‘set,”’ lay 
paper over the pies until five minutes before 
taking them out of the oven. Then set 
upon the upper grating of the oven to 
brown. Eat cold, with American cheese of 
good quality. 


Persimmon Pudding 


Two cupfuls of sugar and a scant cupful 
of butter rubbed to a cream. Beat the 
yolks and the whites of five eggs separately 
and whip the yolks into the creamed butter 
and sugar. Whip for one minute and adda 
quart of milk gradually, beating all the while. 
Now stir in a scant quart of flour sifted 
twice with a teaspoonful of baking-powder 
alternately with the stiffened whites of the 





Season to taste with cinnamon and 


eggs. 
mace (ground). At the last, beat in a quart: 
of persimmons, which have been seeded, 
washed, and run through your vegetable 
press to a smooth pulp. This should make 


two large puddings. Bake in buttered 
molds which have funnels through the mid- 
dle. They will require an hour’s baking in 
asteady oven. Bake for three-quarters of an 
hour covered with paper. Turn out care- 
fully, sift powdered sugar over them, and 
eat hot with cream. 

The following inexpensive pudding is 
suggested as a substitute for the persimmon 
pudding in. sections of the country where 
persimmons cannot be obtained.—THE 
EDIToR. 


Steamed Date Pudding 


Cream half a cupful of butter, add one 
cupful of molasses, one cupful of milk, one 
pound of stoned and chopped dates, mixed 
with two cupfuls of stale bread crumbs, 
one teaspoonful of soda, and half a- tea- 
spoonful each of clove, salt, cinnamon, and 
nutmeg, mixed and sifted with one cupful 
of entire wheat flour. Turn into a buttered 
pudding-tin and steam three hours. Serve 
with creamy sauce. 


Creamy Sauce 


To the beaten whites of two eggs add one 
cupful of powdered sugar gradually and one 
cupful of whipped cream. Add one tea- 
spoonful of vinegar and half a teaspoonful 


of vanilla. Use as soon as prepared. 
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Better Meat for Less Money 


Here are practical suggestions from a man who has devoted years to the study of the production of 
meat, the relative values of meat, etc., and who thoroughly understands the subject. His first article, giv- 
ing valuable information on the subject of marketing, was published in the October Good Housekeeping 


II. —How to Recognize Good Meat 


By. bouis Deal 


Assistant Professor Animal Husbandry, University of Illinois 
Author of ‘‘ Market Classes and Grades of Meat,” etc. 


ATISFACTION in buying meat de- 
S pends in large measure upon the skill 
of the purchaser in discriminating 
between the choice, good, medium, common 


and inferior grades, and in taking advantage © 


of discrepancies that exist between market 
prices and food values of many of the cuts. 
A time may come in the Utopian future 
when, as some have suggested, our Govern- 
ment can regulate and brand the quality as 
well as the pufity of our food products. 
But so long as conditions of production 
vary, just so long will various grades. of 
product be found in the market, and by the 
same token will successful marketing :re= 
main largely a matter of individual educa= 
tion. 3: OS aes 

Assuming that the precautions set-forth 
in my first article are used, that amicable 
relations have been established with the 
butcher, that the meat has been ordered a 
reasonable length of time in advance, that 
the number of pounds wanted has been in- 
dicated, that a certain cut has been-desig- 
nated, and the desired method of cutting, 
boning or trimming specified, we have yet 
to judge whether the order is filled accord- 

ing to specifications or whether by accident 
_ or by design something else has been sub- 
stituted. It is a satisfaction and a saving 
to know this with reasonable certainty be- 
fore the cut is cooked, avoiding a possible 
waste of energy, fuel, time and patience. 
Let us, therefore, consider systematically 
the indications of excellence in a piece of 
meat, 

In order to satisfy the average person, 
meat must possess three general character- 
istics: it must be palatable, nutritious and 
economical. The relative importance of 
these points varies a good deal in the esti- 
mation of different people and of the same 
persons at different times. To those who 
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are not hampered by financial limitations 
and to some of the rest of us on special oc- 
casions, palatability and general appearance 
are paramount; in providing for the daily 
fare, and in the diet of children or invalids, 
nutritive value should be the first thought; 
and cost is a consideration that most of us 
have constantly to count with more or less 
care. 

To be palatable, meat has to be sound and 
sweet, of proper color, pleasing in general 
appearance, tender and well flavored. Nu- 
tritive value depends chiefly upon juiciness 
andthe degree of fatness of the cut. The 


‘relative economy of different kinds and cuts 


of méat is determined by the ratio of their 


“market prices to the food ingredients and 


refuse, respectively, which they contain. 


‘Judging meat, then, is a study of several 


factors, which, combined, make up its grade 
and quality, o> Bros 


5 oundness of Meat 


Fresh, sound, sweet meat is, of course, 
the only kind to be considered. It is, as a 
rule, almost odorless, but has a slight fleshy 
smell that is pleasant to a normal person. 
The olfactory nerves usually may be de- 
pended upon to detect a tainted condition 
contracted by contact with fish, vegetables, 
or unclean vessels, cutting-block or scales; 
decomposition due to exposure or undue 
delay in selling the meat; a strong natural 
odor such as is sometimes found in the 
flesh of old animals, especially males; or a 
rancid state as in stale cured bacon and 
hams. 

There are those who relish meat, espe- 
cially beef, that has “ripened” by remain-. 
ing several weeks in cold storage at about 
38 degrees Fahrenheit, the degree of ripe- 
ness varying from fresh to near-decay ac- 


Louis D. Hall 


cording to the time and condition of storage 
and the quality of cut or carcass, and the 
objects being to improve both the flavor 
and tenderness of the meat. . Only fat, ma- 
ture beef and mutton usually are subjected 
to this treatment, and, as a rule, only for 


such customers as city hotels, clubs and the 


commissaries of other large establishments. 
The dark and sometimes quite moldy sur- 
face, high (not to say strong) odor, and the 
unattractive general appearance of such 
meat make it unsuitable for regular retail 
trade because many patrons would con- 
sider it unsound; but when properly han- 
dled it is quite as wholesome as other foods 
which are artificially ripened, such as cheese 
or fruit. For ordinary use, two days to a 
week in the chill-room is sufficient. Meat 
used less than thirty-six to forty-eight hours 
after slaughter is likely to be tough, due to 
a set condition of the muscles called “rigor 
mortis.” 

Considerable quantities of frozen meat, 
also, are sold in retail markets from late 
winter to summer, having been 
stored at about 15 degrees 
Fahrenheit w,. 
since the pre- ~~, 
ceding fall. -Ti 
sold immediately 
after careful 
thawing, it is 
difficult to dis- 
tinguish frozen 
meats from 
fresh, but as 
handled in 
some retail 
markets they 
sometimes be- 
come soft, flabby and 
slimy. When from animals 
too young to be sufficiently 
developed for food, veal and 
spring lamb cuts have gluey 
or gelatinous flesh and abnor- 
mally soft, cartilage-like bones. Such meat 
should be carefully avoided. Although not 
necessarily dangerous it is at best repulsive 
and unwholesome. 


Judging the Color 


Perhaps the first characteristic that 
catches the eye is the color of the steak or 
chop under consideration. Good beef, when 
first cut, is a rich, bluish red, which turns 
bright cherry or pale red when exposed a 










Round Steak 


The part above the line is known 

as the “inside” or “‘top,” and to 

is decidedly more tender than the 
lower half 
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few minutes. The blue or purplish shade 
frequently remains until the steak is un- 
wrapped in the kitchen, and is not, as is 
sometimes suspected, an indication of poor 
or old meat. Veal varies from almost white 
to light red but should be a dull pink to be 
at its best. Lamb cuts range from light 
pink to grayish red, according to the age 
and quality of the lamb; and mutton is a 
dull brick red. Pork from young pigs is 
nearly white and that from older animals 
is dull pink or rose color. The fat of all 
meat should be as nearly white as possible, 
free from clots and spots, and of a firm 
clear consistency. 
Dark colored flesh, in general, is char- 
acteristic of older animals; is usually more 
pronounced in males than in females; and 
is sometimes due to incomplete bleeding. 
Generally, therefore, it is not of the best 
grade. But be not deceived by color, for it 
sometimes “happens,” in violation of pure 
food regulations, that meat wears an arti- 
ficial. complexion, purchased at the drug 
store. Occasionally, too, a cut that ~ 
is abnormally dark in color 
-_proves to be all one 
can desire as to 
its “eating 
qualities.” 
The latter 
statement 
applies espe- 
cially to the 


: Ovbivem tee 
-~.. Which, in-beef 
cuts, is some-- 


times quite yellow, 
also to dried and smoked 
meats, some of which can be 
appreciated only by tasting. 
Now a few words which 
will serve to guide the reader 
recognize the general 
appearance of good beef. 
Besides soundness and proper 
color, a tempting appearance in meat re- 
quires good shape—full, thick and plump ac- 
cording to the kind of cut—even, smoothly 
cut surfaces, firm condition, and absence 
of all indications of coarseness in the flesh 
and bone. Words can scarcely describe that 
subtle something called general quality; it 
must be impressed by actual observation of 
the details we are attempting to define; by 
careful attention, for example, to the size 
and shape of the “‘eye” of a rib-roast; the 


“amount, character and color of bone, as 
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well as meat ina pork chop, the smoothness, 
thinness and quality of rind on a strip of 
breakfast bacon. 

As an exception to the rule, the unfavor- 
able influence of the ripening process upon 
external appearance has already been men- 
tioned.- Certain kinds of cured meat, also, 
as for example Virginia hams, which hang 
for a year or two before being used, are 
most shrunken and unsightly; but the 
prices commanded by such meats (fifty 
cents a pound for Smithfield hams) testify 
to their inner goodness. 


Signs of Tenderness 


Toughness is the shortcoming that causes 
more complaints than any other character- 
istic of our daily meat; so much so, indeed, 
that more essential points are usually 
sacrificed to overcome it. For 
instance, veal is in con- 
stant demand even at . 
high prices, merely 
’ because it is natu- 
ralhy ~hemdiers 
whereas mature 
beef is much 
more nutritious, 
has a decidedly 
richer flavor, 
loses less weight 
in cooking and 
furthermore, if © 
properly cooked, 
may be made 
practically. as 
tender. 

Although no in- 
fallible rule can be 
stated that will cer- 
tainly indicate whether a 
given cut will turn out 
tender when cooked, 
nevertheless careful ' ob- 
servation will assist great- 
ly in making a good guess. Look for fine, 
smooth grain or fiber, little connective tis- 
sue, a velvety, pliable feeling and such con- 


sistency that the flesh may be penetrated ° 


with the finger or easily cut with a knife, 
yet firm in condition rather than soft and 
flabby. With some exceptions, the fatness 
of the meat and the degree of “marbling,” 
or distribution of fat throughout the lean, 
are indications of tenderness; and a light 
color shows, usually, that the cut is from a 
young animal and should be tender. 


















Rolled Rib Roast 


In this cut the bone has been removed and 

the cut rolled and tied. This piece of meat 

is easier to cook than the standing rib, but 
losing somewhat in flavor 


' Better Meat for Less Money 


Whether meat is cut with the grain, or 
across it, makes much difference in its ap- 
parent fineness or coarseness of fiber, and 
this must be considered in judging of ten- 
derness. Even the tenderloin of beef or of 
pork looks stringy when cut lengthwise, and 
the flank steak still more so. Lean meat is 
made up of elongated cells of muscular tis- 
sue, bound into small bundles by a thin 
white membrane called connective tissue. 
The more of this connective tissue, the 
tougher the meat. Fortunately, however, 
it is susceptible to softening by heat, which 
changes it to gelatin; so that, within cer- 
tain limits, it is under the control of the 
cook. By adequate treatment, such as fire- 
less cooking, the natural toughness of cuts 
from those parts that have been exercised 
most, like the legs and neck, or cuts from 

old and poorly fattened animals, 

may be. largely reduced or 
eliminated; and -thus 
meat may be selected 
- with due regard not 
only to tenderness 
but also to flavor, 
food value and 
eCOn-omy. 

“Marbling”’ in 

meat, particu- 

larly in beef, 
also softens the 
connective tis- 
sues by filling 
their cells with 
globules of fat. 

Another indi- 
cation of the degree 
of tenderness in 
meat is the texture and 
color of bone. Compara- 
tively soft, spongy and 
reddish colored bones in- 
dicate that the cut is 
from a young animal, 
while hard, dense, white 
bones are characteristic of old ones. The 
“lamb joint,” or “break joint,’ found on 
the legs or shanks of lambs is a good illus- 
tration of this point. In dressing lambs, 
the foot is broken off at a suture, or false 
joint, just above the ankle, while in sheep 
this suture is knit or ossified, and the foot 
must be removed at the round joint. 

Next to tenderness, the greatest satisfac- 
tion in eating meat, regardless of the kind, 
depends upon the juiciness and: flavor. 
Dry, stringy meat is neither palatable 
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nutritious nor economical; while a juicy 
cut meets all three requirements. It is the 
cell substance that makes meat juicy; the 
cell walls and connective tissues that make 
it stringy. There is a decided difference, 
too, between meat of a juicy nature and 
that which is merely watery. The former, 
as developed in prime beef or mutton, more 
nearly retains its substance and shape in 
cooking, while the latter, as in veal, shrinks 
largely, due to the loss of water, leaving it 
comparatively dry and tasteless. 

Flavor is closely associated with the 
juiciness of meat. As just indicated, it de- 
velops with the growth of the animal, 
and is there- fore most pronounced 
in ma- ™ ture fat carcasses. 
; Veal and lamb 
cuts are deficient 
in flavoring ma- 
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terial as compared with beef and mutton. 
Generally, too, “the nearer the bone the 
sweeter the meat,’ and the cheaper cuts from 
joints that are exercised most are equal, or 
superior, in point of flavor, to those from the 
more tender parts along the back and loin. 

Well marbled meat has a distinctive 
flavor, due to the rich taste which the inter- 
mingled fat gives it when cooked. 
meat is also more susceptible to ripening in 
the butcher’s cooling-room than very lean 
or watery cuts. In cured meats, particu- 
larly sugar-cured ham and breakfast-bacon, 
flavor cuts a large figure, and much depends 
upon the methods and materials used in 
curing and smoking. Being generally sold 
under brand names, the purchaser has a 
fairly good guide in the selection of a de- 
sired flavor in such meats. It is true that 
fewcommercially cured meats are equal, and 
none superior, in palatability to the genuine 
farm-cured article at its best; but the lat- 
ter in these days is almost extinct. 

We Americans, as compared with the 
English, pay little attention to the natural 
flavor of meats, and our penchant for put- 


Standing Rib Roast 

This cut may be roasted as itis, or made 
into a short rib roast by cutting off the 
end at the right; or the bone re- 
moved and the meat rolled up 


Such - 
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ting artificial relishes on our dishes has 
almost destroyed our sense of discrimina- 
tion. To some, however, who still esteem 
flavor, a choice shoulder-roast of lamb or 
of pork is equal or superior to the loin, 
and only half as expensive; flank steak 


at eighteen cents is preferable to tender- 


loin at fifty; a choice “California” round 
roast is as palatable as a_ high-priced 
prime rib of beef; and breast of veal or 
of lamb at ten cents a pound is as good 
as chops or cutlets at twenty-five. Others, 
who are possessed both of rich tastes and 
of ample means, cheerfully pay a premi- 
um for beef cuts that have been highly 
“ripened,” or for hams that have been 
specially selected, cured, smoked and aged. 
Although most meat is used primarily for 
the sake of the protein, or lean, that it 
provides, the purchaser makes a_ serious 
mistake who objects to the 
so-called “waste fat” that 
choice meat must have, or 
who chooses un- 
finished lean cuts 
in order to avoid it. 
In the first place, 
the best quality of 
lean meat requires a 
sufficient outer layer of 
fat to give it good keeping qualities and a 
sightly appearance, and at least a moderate 
“marbling” of the cut to make it rich and 
tender. A roast, steak or chop of good size 
should carry, usually, one-fourth to one- 
half inch of outside fat, and other cuts may 
have more or less, according to their class 
and size. Some of those who insist on the 
leanest bacon would find the thicker, fatter 
grades equally palatable and cheaper. 
In the second place, fat is two and one- 
fourth times as nutritious from an energy 
standpoint as lean, and although a limited 
amount of it is sufficient for direct use, 
the remainder need not be wasted, but 
may be utilized in such forms as gravies © 
and drippings, for which it is as good, or 
better, than butter. Finally proper cook- 
ing, particularly broiling and roasting, is 
impossible with extremely lean meat, and 
the percentage of shrinkage in cooking is 
high. If, from choice or for economy’s sake, 
lean steak is ordered, it is well to get with 
it a piece of suet so that it may be made 
savory and served with its own gravy. The 
trouble is that our fancied economy is false; 
we would better save by selecting a cheaper 
class of cut, but looking well to its quality. 














Here are practical bills of fare for each meal during the month, and the dishes are selected with due regard 
If desired, all the meals may be arranged so as to bring the dinner in 


to cost, food values, and attractiveness. 


the middle of the day. 


Recipes for those dishes marked with a star will be found on pages 707-709 


Frivay 
November Ist 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 


ereal 
Griddle cakes with syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


*Rice with cheese and tomatoes 
Hot Singer Orca 
ea 


DINNER 


Baked cod with oyster stuffing 
Potatoes, parsley butter 
String bean salad 
*Eclairs a la Klondike 
Coffee 





Saturday 
November 2d 
BREAKFAST 


Uncooked cereal 
*Eggs poached in cream 
Biscuits 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Ham soufflé 
Marmalade 
Sugar cookies 
Tea 


DINNER 


Lamb en casserole with vegetables 
Asparagus salad 
Steamed chocolate pudding; 
creamy sauce 
Coffee 


Sunday 
November 3d 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Uncooked cereal 
Fish cakes 
Corn muffins 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Caviare canapes 
Roast beef 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed cauliflower Squash 
Lettuce salad, French dressing 
Frozen pudding Sponge cake 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


*Fruit salad 
Buns 
Pound cake 
Tea 


e 


Wondap 
November 4th 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Cream of potato soup 
Spiced peaches 
Cake Tea 


DINNER 


Julienne soup 
Salmon timbales 
Boiled potatoes 

Peas 
Sweet pickle jelly 
*Pineapple turnovers 
Cheese Coffee: 


Tuesday 
November 5th 
BREAKFAST 


Bananas 
Cereal 
Serambled eggs 
Biscuits Coffee 


LUNCH 


*Green peppers stuffed with cauli- 
ower 
Rolls Tea 


DINNER 


*English cottage pie 
Oyster plant 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Olives 
*Coconut blane mange 
Coffee 
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Wednesday 
November 6th 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Uncooked cereal 
Fried mush with syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Vegetable salad 
Peanut sandwiches 
Tea 


DINNER 


*Italian veal loaf 
Creamed potatoes 
Celery Spinach 
Apple tapioca pudding 

offee 


Chursdray 
November 7th 


* BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 


Cereal 
Sausages 


Muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Corn chowder 


Rolls 
Banbury tarts Tea 


DINNER 
Lettuce soup 
Beef tongue 
Sauce piquante 
Mashed potatoes Green beans 
Bread pudding, fruit sauce 
Coffee 


@ 


Friday 
November 8th 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed apricots 
Uncooked cereal 
Boiled eggs 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Waffles 
Oranges 
Tea. 
DINNER 
Fish chowder 
Celery, olive and nut salad 
eese straws 
Steamed fruit Gore. hard sauce 
offee 


@ 


Saturday 
November 9th 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples Cereal 
Broiled ham 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 


Rice croquettes, with stewed fruit 
*Feather cake 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Breaded tongue, tomato sauce 
Boiled potatoes 
Cauliflower au gratin 
Prune soufflé 
Coffee 







xe 
Sunday 
November 10th 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges * Cereal 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
*Cheese croutons 
Chicken pie 
Mashed potatoes 
Sautéd onions _ 
’ Squash Pimolas 
Charlotte russe 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Apple and date salad 
Cinnamon rolls 
Little angel cakes 
Chocolate 
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Wonday 
November 11th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Beefsteak Biscuits 

Coffee 


LUNCH 


-Baked bean soup with croutons 
Biscuits 
Apple sauce 
Tea 


DINNER 


Scalloped oysters 
elery 
Cheese and pepper salad 
*Apricot eggs 
Coffee 





Curesdayp 
November 12th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes 
Uncooked cereal 
Omelet Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


*Belgian corn fritters 
Whole wheat nut bread 


Tea 
DINNER 
; Corned beef 
Potatoes Beets 
Cabbage Turnips 


Escalloped apple pudding 
Lemon sauce 
Coffee 





Cdennesdap 
November 13th 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges Cereal 
Calf’s liver and bacon 
Rolls Coff- 
LUNCH 


Vegetable hash 
Baked custard - 
Tea 


DINNER 


Cold corned beef 
Baked potatoes 
Pickled beets 
Cauliflower salad 
Dutch apple cake with hard sauce 
Coffee 
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Chursdap 
November 14th 


BREAKFAST 


Bananas 
Cereal 
French toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Corned beef hash with peppers 
ee snaps 
ea 


DINNER 


Roast pork Apple sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Squash 
Creamed onions 
Coffee jelly 
Cake 
Coffee 
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Friday 
November 15th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit Cereal’ 
Broiled bacon 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 


Green pea soup with croutons 
*Orange crullers 
Tea 


DINNER 


Boiled halibut 
Potato croquettes 


Peas 
Tomato jelly salad 
Apple pie . Cheese 
Coffee ; 
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Saturday 
November 16th 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Uncooked cereal 
Scrambled eggs 


*Bread puffs Coffee 
LUNCH 
Scalloped fish Spiced pears 
Jumbles 
Tea 
DINNER 


Tomato soup 
Cold roast. pork 
Fried apples 
Candied sweet potatoes 
Mashed turnips 


Rice pudding 
@ 


Sunday 
November 17th 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges Cereal 
Buckwheat cakes with syrup 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Roast lamb 
Apple mint jelly 
French fried potatoes 
Corn Carrot salad 
Vanilla ice cream 
Coconut cake 
Coffee 
SUPPER 


Salmon mousse 
Coffee cake Tea 


Coffee 





SS 


Wondap 
‘November 18th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed figs 
Uncooked cereal 
Poached eggs 


Toast Coffee 
- LUNCH 
Gream of corn soup, with crisp 
crackers 


Baked appies 
Spice cakes 
Tea 


DINNER 


Salmi of lamb 
Sweet potatoes 
Mint and orange salad 
Custard soufflé with vanila sauce 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
November 19th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit Cereal 
Broiled salt mackerel 
Baked potatoes 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Cream of tomato soup 
Finger rolls 
Caramel nut cake 
Tea 


DINNER 


Pot roast of beef 
Boiled potatoes 
Succotash 
Lettuce hearts with mayonnaise 
Rice with peaches 
Coffee 





ddennesday 
November 20th 


BREAKFAST 


Oatmeal with stewed Rpplcs 
Broiled bacon 
Muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Meat salad 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Cake Tea 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Roast stuffed ham 
Mashed potatoes 
Buttered beets 
Creamed cabbage 
Cream puffs , Coffee 





atyucenay 


November 21st 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges Cereal 
Sausages 
Biscuits 
Coffee 
LUNCH 


Macaroni and cheese 
Stewed fruit 
Cocoa 


DINNER 


Cold roast beef 
Sweet potato soufflé 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Salad chiffonade 
*Indian and apple pudding 
Coffee 





: Friday 
November 22d 


BREAKFAST 


Bananas 
Uncooked cereal 
Shirred eggs 
Rolls Coffee 


LUNCH 


Hot cheese sandwiches 
Baked apples 
Spice cakes 
Tea 


DINNER 


Tomato tapioca soup 
Baked whitefish 
Duchess potatoes 
Lettuce salad, cheese balls 
Crackers Chocolate nut jelly 
Coffee 
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Saturday 
November 23d 


BREAKKAST 


Sliced oranges Cereal 
Minced ham on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Cheese fondu 
Preserves 
Tea 


DINNER 


Creamed oysters 
Corn fritters 
Pineapple and celery salad 
Spanish cream 
Sugar cookies 
Coffee 





Sunday 
November 24th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes 
*Cereal omelet 


Toast Coffee 
DINNER 
Consomme 
Beefsteak with mushrooms 
Mashed potatoes Celery 


Asparagus salad 
Chocolate ice cream with marsh- 
mallows 
Sponge cake Coffee 


SUPPER 


Jellied_ salmon 
Parker House rolls 
Fruit cup Tea 





gponvay 
November 25th 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges 
Uncooked cereal 
Picked. fish in cream 
Hashed brown potatoes 


Biscuit 3 Coffee 

LUNCH 
Tomato cream 

Toast 

Preserves Tea 
DINNER 

Lamb chops 
Creamed potatoes Peas 


Stuffed cabbage salad 
Snow pudding with soft custard 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
November 26th 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal with figs 
Broiled tripe 
Baked potatoes 
Toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Egg salad 
Nut sandwiches 
Chocolate 


DINNER 


Breaded veal cutlets 
Boiled potatoes 
Carrots and peas Hollandaise 
Caramel ice cream 
White cake 
Coffee 


ddennesdap 
November 27th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Cereal 


Frizzled_beef on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Banana and nut salad 
Bread and butter 


Cake Tea 
DINNER 
Mutton curry with rice 
Turnips 


Escalloped tomatoes 
Ginger TS with sterling sauce 


é 


Thanksgiving Day 


Thursday 
November 28th 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples Cereal 
Griddle cakes with syrup 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Grapefruit cocktail 
Roast turkey, chestnut stuffing 
Sweet potatoes Creamed onions 
Squash Cranberry jelly Celery 
Salted nuts 
Pumpkin pie 
Crackers Cheese 
Fruit Nuts Raisins Coffee 
SUPPER 
Scalloped oysters 
Rolls 


Mince pie 


Devil’s food 
Tea. 





Friday 
November 29th 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges Cereal 
Boiled eggs 
Graham rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 


Fried scallops 
Tartar sauce 
Ginger snaps Tea 


DINNER 


Cold roast turkey 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
String beans 
Apple and celery salad 
Chocolate souffilé with creamy 
sauce 
Coffee 


Saturday 
November 30th 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Uncooked cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Muffins Coffee 


LUNCH 


Cream of corn soup 
Preserves 
Doughnuts 
Cheese Tea 


DINNER 


. Turkey ragout 
Potato puff 
Cauliflower 
Celery and nut salad 
Pineapple Bavarian cream 
Cake Coffee 


Choice «Foods 
at Small Cost 


ITI—Sweet Potatoes 


This substantial 
vegetable, owing to the 
large amount of starch 
and sugar it contagns, 
possesses a higher food 
value than the white 
potato, which it re- 
sembles in composi- 
tion. It is a pleasing 
addition to the diet 
during the fall and 
winter months, and 

_ many palatable and : 
Satisfying dishes can be prepared by combining it with small amounts of meat. The dish shown in the 
accompanying illustration can easily take the place of the meat course at a luncheon or simple home dinner. The 
recipe for stuffed sweet potatoes is as follows: Select short, thick potatoes and parboil for fifteen minutes. Peel 
them, cut a slice from the top and remove a portion of the center with an apple corer or sharp knife. Large thick 

potatoes may be halved to make two portions. Prepare a filling by moistening slightly a pint of bread crumbs 
with cream or milk; add a half teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful each of powdered cloves, nutmeg, and 
paprika, two finely chopped hard-cooked eggs, two raw egg yolks and four tablespoonfuls of chopped ham. The 
quantity given will fill six potatoes. Full the potatoes with the mixture and simmer ina cream sauce for half an hour 





Recipes for the November Bills of Fare 


These recipes correspond to the dishes marked with asterisks on pages 704-706~ 


Poached Eggs in Milk or Cream 


Butter an egg poacher and half fill the pan 
beneath with boiling water. Break in the 
required number of eggs, and as soon as they 
- begin to grow firm add two tablespoonfuls of 
milk orcream. When firm, place upon rounds 
of buttered toast and season with butter, 
salt, and pepper. Garnish with parsley. 


Eclairs & la Klondike 


Melt half a cupful of butter in one cupful 


of boiling water and add one cupful of flour 


as soon as it reaches the boiling point. Beat 
until smooth and add four unbeaten eggs, 
one at a time, beating continuously. Force 
through a pastry tube or shape with a spoon 
upon a buttered baking sheet, two inches 
apart. Bake in a moderate oven for thirty 
minutes. Just before serving split and fill 
with ice-cream. 


Fruit Salad 


Cut a grapefruit in quarters and remove 
the pulp so as to leave the outside in shape for 
serving. Mix one cupful each of grapefruit 
pulp, diced pineapple, broken pecan or Eng- 
lish walnut meats and halved marshmallows 


with mayonnaise, diluted with beaten white 


of egg or whipped cream. Chill. Line sec- 
tions of grapefruit rind with lettuce leaves 
and fill with the mixture. Garnish with 
mayonnaise and candied cherries. If de- 
sired, two cupfuls of finely cut celery may 
be added before mixing with the dressing. 


Rice with Tomato and Cheese 


Pick over and wash half a cupful of rice. 
Place in the upper part of a double boiler 
with three cupfuls-of boiling water, and boil 
five minutes. Add one cupful of tomato 
purée, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and one 
teaspoonful each of chopped onion and green 
pepper, cooked until soft in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter. Cook- in the double boiler, 
without stirring, until the rice is soft, then 
add half a cupful of grated cheese. Stir 
with a fork and serve as soon as the cheese 
is melted. 


Pineapple Turnovers 


Roll plain paste thin and cut into four- 
inch squares. Upon each place one rounding 
tablespoonful of fresh sweetened pineapple 
drained from the syrup or pineapple pre- 
serve. Moisten edges of two sides with 
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Murphy 
Blankets 


The potato is one of 
our daily left-overs and 
may be served in a 
variety of ways. The 
accompanying picture 
illustrates an attractive 
and an easily prepared 
dish that is one tem pling 
method of using the cold 
potato for breakfast or 
for luncheon, whether 
it be boiled or baked. 
Fasten with toothpicks 


strips of bacon around the peeled potatoes, place them in a rack in a baking pan, and bake them until the 
bacon is crisp. Remove the toothpicks and serve 


water or milk and foldintoa triangle, pinching 
the edges together. Bake or fry in deep fat. 
Serve warm, sprinkled with powdered sugar. 


Green Peppers Stuffed with Cauliflower 


Cut a thin slice from the stem end of large 
green peppers and remove seeds. Parboil 
ten minutes and fill with creamed cauli- 
flower. Sprinkle tops with buttered crumbs 
and bake until skins are tender, basting 
occasionally with butter and water. 


English Cottage Pie 


Put the beef bone of your roast on to stew 
with cold water, one sliced onion, a few 
cloves, one sprig of parsley, and a bit of 
celery. Chop the left-over meat very fine, 
add pepper and salt. Strain the stock and 
with it make a brown sauce, using two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and three tablespoonfuls 
of flour to each cupful of liquid. Season with 
Worcestershire sauce and put half of it into 
the bottom of a baking dish, then add the 
minced meat, the rest of the sauce, and cover 
with seasoned mashed potatoes, having 
potato one inch deep. Bake the pie until 
heated through and very delicately browned. 


Italian Veal Loaf 


To two cupfuls of finely chopped uncooked 
veal add one cupful of rather fat ham, two 
cupfuls of stale bread crumbs which have 
been moistened with hot water, mashed and 
beaten with a fork, one cupful of grated 
cheese, and one cupful of cooked macaroni 
cut in half-inch pieces. Season with half 
a teaspoonful of salt, one fourth teaspoonful 
of cayenne, and a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley. Mix with three well-beaten eggs. 
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Place in a buttered baking-dish and bake 
in a moderate oven for two hours. Turn 
onto a flat dish and serve with tomato sauce. 
If desired this may be eaten cold. 


German Fruit Snaps 


Cream one cupful of butter and add two 
cupfuls of sugar gradually; stir into this 
mixture, without separating, three eggs, one 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in half a cup- 
ful of warm water, one pound of chopped 
seeded raisins, and one cupful of chopped 
English walnuts. Add sufficient flour to 
make a soft dough, roll out, cut in rounds, 
and bake at once. 


Feather Cake 


Cream a quarter of a cupful of butter, 
gradually add one cupful of sugar, half a 
cupful of milk, and one and a half cupfuls of 
flour, mixed and sifted with two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder; fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs and add a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Bake forty minutes in 
amoderate oven. Cover with white frosting. 


Cheese Croutons 


Cut the crusts from thin slices of stale 
bread and spread lightly with creamed 
butter, then with a thin layer of any soft 
potted cheese. Cover with a second slice 
of bread and cut into strips one inch wide, 
using a sharp knife. Place in a shallow pan 
or on a tin sheet and brown in a hot oven. 


Apricot Eggs — 


Cut rounds of sponge cake half an inch thick 
and soak in the sweetened juice drained from 


Shrimp 
Canapes 


Canapes, hot or cold, ~ 
served as a first course § 
at luncheon or dinner, \- 
are easily and quickly 
prepared and need not 
be expensive, for ,the 
housekeeper can utilize 
“left-over” bits of fish, 
meat, and vegetables in 
their preparation. The 





foundation is a slice or case of white or brown bread, cut in any desired shape. It should not be more than two 

and a half inches in diameter. Eggs, fish, meat, and vegetables, highly seasoned, are used as a filling. To pre- 

pare this dish, hollow out squares of bread, two inches in diameter, dip them in melted butter, and toast or bake 

until browned. Fill with cold cooked shrimps, cut in small pieces and seasoned with salad dressing. Garnish 
with parsley, capers, or olives ; 


a can of apricots. Place half an apricot on 
each round and surround with sweetened 
whipped cream to resemble a poached egg. 


Belgian Corn Fritters : 


To the beaten yolks of two eggs add one 
cupful of flour which has been sifted with 
one teaspoonful of baking powder, two 
teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-third teaspoon- 
ful of paprika. Beat well together, then 
add two tablespoonfuls of finely chopped 
parsley. Fold in the stiffly beaten whites 
of the two eggs. Cook in a frying pan, pref- 
erably in bacon fat, dropping a large table- 
spoonful in the pan and flattening it out 
with the side of the spoon into an oval cake. 
Fry golden brown on each side and serve 
garnished with strips of bacon. 


Bread Puffs” 


Knead raised bread dough and roll 
three-fourths of an inch thick. Cut in 
squares, rounds, or strips, and fry in deep fat. 


C eed Omelet 


To one cupful of any cold cooked cereal 
add two well-beaten eggs, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a few grains of paprika, and one 
teaspoonful of chopped parsley. Melt one 
tablespoonful of butter in an omelet pan, 
turn in the mixture, and cook with moderate 
heat until firm. Fold, turn out upon hot 
platter, and garnish with bacon. 


Orange Crullers 


Cream two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
gradually add half a cupful of sugar, two 


and stir until 


well-beaten eggs, and then another half 
cupful of sugar; add one cupful of milk 
alternately with four cupfuls of pastry 
flour, mixed and sifted with three and a half 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Roll a 
fourth of an inch thick and cut with a two- 
inch circular cutter. Place one tablespoon- 
ful of orange marmalade on one-half of 
the pieces, moisten edges with cold water, 
cover with the rest, and press together. 
Fry in deep fat. When cool, dredge with 
powdered sugar. 


Baked Indian and Apple Pudding 


Stir half a cupful of yellow corn meal into 
one quart of scalded milk. Cook in a double 
boiler for thirty minutes, then add one tea- 
spoonful. each of salt and ginger and half 
a cupful of molasses. Pour into a buttered 
earthen baking dish and bake for one hour, 
stirring occasionally. Add two cupfuls of 
apples, cored and cut in eighths, and bake, 
without stirring, for one hour longer, or until 
firm. Serve with cream. 


Coconut Blanc Mange 


Mix one-fourth cupful of cornstarch and 
one-fourth cupful of sugar with a little cold 
water. Add to two cupfuls of scalded milk 
it thickens. Cook in a. 
double boiler for twenty minutes, stirring 
occasionally. Cool slightly, add one cupful 
of shredded coconut, the stiffly beaten 
whites of three eggs, and one-fourth of a 
cupful candied or Maraschino cherries, 
cut in small piecés. Chill in molds, wet 
with cold water, and serve with cream 


‘or a soft custard made with the yolks of 


eggs. 
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Apple Cups 


Select medium - sized, 
jfirm apples; scoop out 
the centers from the stem 
end, leaving about one- 
fourth of the core at the 
blossom end. Cook in- 
a syrup made with equal 
parts sugar and water, 
until the apples may be 
pierced with a fork but 
are not in danger of 
breaking. Remove to 
the serving dish and fill 
each apple with a mix- 
ture of chopped raisins, 
dates, and figs. Pour 
a little of the syrup over 


them and garnish with whipped cream. If desired, uncooked apples may be used, in which case the skin 


should be left on. 


Red apples are the most attractive 


T hanksgiving Pastries 


New Recipes for Simple Desserts Especially Appropriate for the Season 


Meatless Mince-Pie Filling 


One pound of raisins, chopped, but not 


too fine, one pound of currants, one pound 
of brown sugar, one pound of finely chopped 
suet, one quart of chopped sour apples, one- 
quarter pound of candied lemon, citron, and 
orange peel cut fine or put through a chopper, 
one teaspoonful each of cloves, cinnamon, 
ginger, nutmeg, and one pint of good cider. 
Mix all thoroughly and put into the pies. 


_Pumpkin and Marshmallow Pies 


When the usual spicily fragrant pumpkin 
pies are ready to come out of the oven, place 
on them a layer of halved marshmallows, 
replace in the oven and let them brown. 


A New Cranberry Pie 


Chop one cupful each of cranberries and 
raisins with half a cupful each of nuts and figs. 
Add one cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful 
of flour, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-fourth of a cupful of water. Fill 
pies, sprinkle with chopped nuts, and put 
on upper crust. Bake until crust is brown. 


Fruit Rolls 


Two cupfuls of chopped apples, one cup- 
ful of dried currants, half a cupful of raisins, 
half a cupful of chopped citron, one tea- 
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spoonful of ground cinnamon, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of ground cloves, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, one cupful 
of sugar, the grated rind of one lemon. Mix 
all together. Make pie crust and cut into 
pieces five inches square and one-quarter 
inch thick; fill pieces of crust with mixture, 
roll, and squeeze at the ends to prevent thein- 
gredients from falling out. Place in greased 
baking pan and bake until crust is brown. 
Serve hot, with or without hard sauce. 


Sweet-Potato Pie 


To two cupfuls of hot sweet potatoes 
boiled and mashed add half a cup of sugar, 
two well-beaten eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, the grated rind and juice of one 
lemon, and two cupfuls of milk. Beat until 
light and flaky. Bake with under crust 
only until firm. 


Pumpkin Pie in Cups 


As a change, for those who like filling 
better than crust, try this: Put the filling 
into custard cups, trim the edges with the 
pastry, and bake in a shallow pan of hot 
water. For the filling, mix one and a half 
cupfuls of steamed and dry pumpkin with 
two-thirds of a cupful of brown sugar, two 
beaten eggs, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
half a teaspoonful each of salt and ginger, 
and two scant cupfuls cf milk. 


Paper Bag Suggestions 


A pple Custard Pie 


Peel tart apples and cook until soft. Rub 
through a sieve. Toone anda half cupfuls 
add two tablespoonfuls of butter, one cup- 
ful of sugar, and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
cinnamon or ginger. When cool, add three 
well-beaten yolks, fold in; stiffly beaten, the 
whites of three eggs, and bake in an under- 
crust with lattice top in a moderate oven. 


Improved Mock Cherry Pie 


Pick over and wash two cupfuls of cran- 
berries and cook in half a cupful of water 
until broken, then press them through a 
sieve. To one cupful of cranberry pulp add 
one cupful of sugar and one cupful of 
chopped raisins. Bake between crusts. 


English Banbury T. arts 


Mix one cupful of currants, one cupful of 
chopped candied lemon peel, one cupful of 
sugar, and one teaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Roll paste one-fourth of an inch thick,‘and 
cut into three-inch squares. Place one tea- 
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spoonful of the mixture in the center of each, 
fold the edges over, allowing them to over- 
lap a little in the center. Roll until the mix- 
ture breaks through, place.on a baking 
sheet, make a few cuts. across the top of 
each, brush with milk, sprinkle with sugar, 
and bake until brown. 


Lemon Pie Without Pastry 


Butter a pie plate generously and cover 
with a three-eighths of an inch deep layer 
of rolled and sifted unsweetened cracker 
crumbs, patting them down to form a 
smooth layer adhering to the plate. Fill 
with the following mixture and bake in a 
moderate oven until firm and delicately 
brown. Filling: Heat one-fourth of a cup- 
ful of lemon juice, add the grated rind of one 


lemon, and one teaspoonful of cornstarch 


mixed with one cupful of sugar. Boil one 
minute, then add the well-beaten yolks of 
three eggs and cook in a double boiler, like 
soft custard, until it thickens. Cool 
slightly, fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
the eggs, and use for pies or tarts, baking in 
a moderate oven until firm. 


Paper Bag Sugeestions 


Gathered from a Demonstration by M. Soyer, the Pioneer in This 
Form of Cookery, by a Teacher of Cooking © 


increasing to such an extent that the 
following account of a practical demon- 
_ stration by the inventor of the method, M. 
Nicholas Soyer, may prove helpful to house- 
keepers ‘“‘here, there and everywhere’’ who 
are experimenting with the bags, in the hope 
that this method of cooking will add not 
only to the attractiveness and nutritive 


eee, in paper-bag cookery is 


value of the food served, but will solve, in — 


part, the ever-present problem of labor, 
time, and fuel. 

Before the demonstration began, M. 
Soyer answered many questions put to him 
by people in the audience. 

Then came the real demonstration. With 
great alacrity M. Soyer proceeded to prepare 
one dish after another, smiling as he worked. 

Four apples were baked, and, with a bit 
of paper torn away from the top, were 
placed on silver trays and passed about the 

audience. All agreed that they were tempt- 
ing and looked forward eagerly to the next 


dish—eggs and bacon. Monsieur placed 
some rashers of bacon in a bag and put.it 
in the oven, leaving it for five minutes. 
Then he tore.a round hole in the upper side 
and broke some eggs over the bacon. The 
bag was put back into the oven and again: 
left for five minutes, and when it was taken 
out the dish certainly met the approval of 
the critics present. The bacon was brown 
and crisp. 

Next, with remarkable rapidity, M. Soyer 
prepared several fish dishes. Two salmon 
cutlets, one and a half pounds each, were 
placed in a greased bag, with a little salt, 
and baked for twenty minutes. Two slices 
of turbot, one and a half pounds each, were 
baked twenty minutes in a greased bag. 
Whiting, covered with a little flour and 
butter, was cooked in fifteen minutes, and 
six pickled herrings, seasoned with half a 
cupful of vinegar, salt, spice, onion, thyme, 


bay leaves, and parsley, were baked in ten 


minutes. 


re Paper Bag 

One woman asked what could be done to 
keep fish from sticking to the bag. “ Grease 
more,’ was the answer. 

In preparing a stew of mutton, M. Soyer 
used only half a cupful of water to four 
pounds of mutton and the vegetables. He 
explained that this small amount of water 
was sufficient because of the smaller chance 
of evaporation. The stew was considered 
one of his greatest triumphs, and it is a dish 
that has occasioned some paper-bag cooks 
much difficulty. ~° 

Green peas came next. A pinch of sugar, 
a little salt and a cupful of water to each 
quart of shelled peas, and one or two leaves 
of mint for additional flavoring. M. Soyer 
remarked: ‘‘A little sugar added to any 
green vegetable brings to it the sun of the 
South.” : 

After roast chicken and roast neck of 
mutton were prepared, the demonstrator 
gave his attention to a question that was 
raised concerning the temperature of the 
oven. He urged that the gas be turned on 
full for six or eight minutes so that the oven 
might be well heated. When the ‘bag is 
placed in the oven, the gas should be lowered 
to about half the full pressure. He told of 


an experiment he had been making, using 


Suggestions 


one gas stove solely for bag cookery for one 
week. At the end of the seven days he 
found that the saving in gas amounted to 


‘no less than 40 per cent. This was partly 


explained by the fact that the dishes take a 
much shorter time to cook, -and partly by 
the arrangement that “‘fish, flesh, and fowl”’ 
may be put into the same oven without 
danger of one food affecting another. 

A vegetarian asked whether this method 
of cooking is applicable to vegetarian diet. 
“Splendidly so,” M. Soyer assured him, for 
he claimed that the direct attack which the 
heat makes on the article cooked gives it a 
special flavor, and the substance does not 
shrink. In his opinion paper-bag cookery 
should make a vegetarian diet more popular. 

One of the novelities was custard ice 
cream made in a paper bag. M. Soyer had 
prepared the custard previously, so he had 
only to freeze it to the required consistency. 
He poured the custard into a paper bag, 
clipped the bag and buttered the open 
edges, so that no water might enter. The 
bag was then slipped into a second bag and 
put into a pail about half filled with ice and 
salt, with a grid over for protection, and it 
was then covered with ice and salt and left to 
freeze. When served it proved to be delicious. 
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Mirandy-on Thanksgiving 


Byeborothy Dix 


Illustrations by E. W. Kemble 


oe ELL, Sis Mirandy,” says Sis 
Hannah Jane to me dis maw- 


nin’, “I sees dat de President 
is done appinted anodder Thanksgivin’ 
Day, dough how he has got de nerve to do 
hit wid po’k chops a soarin’ lak dey had 
Wings to ’em, an’ chicken dat high you’s 
ashamed to look a hen in de face, beats me.” 

“Well, Sis Hannah Jane,” ’spons I, 
“from what I can heah ’bout what his kind 
friends is sayin’ ’bout him, an’ is done done 
to him, an’ wid all of dese heah Bull Mooses 
turned loose on him, maybe de President 
don’t feel dat he’s got no call to appint a 
Thanksgivin’ Day on his own account, 
nuther. Howsomever, dat ain’t got nothin’ 
to do wid de whareforeness of Thanksgivin’ 
Day. Dat’s de law.” 

“Humph,” grumbles Sis Hannah Jane, 
“T don’t see nothin’ in de law to make you 
thankful. All hit does is jes’ to step on yo’ 
toes, an’ keep you from doin’ de things you 
wants to do.” 

“Sis Hannah Jane,” says I, “you ain’t 
got de right light on dat question. De 
reason dat de law sets aside one day in de 
year for us to be thankful in, whedder we’se 
got anything to be thankful for or not, is 
dat ef we didn’t have to be thankful by 
law, dere wouldn’t none of us be thankful 
at all. We’se all of us so busy ponderin’ on 
our misfortunes, dat we ain’t got time to 
count up our blessin’s.” 

“Hit’s a funny thing, Sis Hannah Jane,” 
I goes on, “dat de onliest things dat hap- 
pens to us dat we notices is de onpleasant 
things. We’se all got a long memory for our 
hard luck, an’ a good forgetter for our good 
luck. When de year is over all de days dat 
we can recall is dem when hit rained, or 
stormed on wash-day. 

“Did you ever listen to dem Oldest In- 
habitants talk? Dey always tells you ’bout 
de coldest day in January, or de hottest day 
in July, or de spring when dey had a flood, 
or de fall when dere was a drought, but you 
don’t never heah dem prognosticatin’ none 
*bout dem Mays when hit warn’t nuther 
too hot nor too cold, nor too wet nor too 
dry, but jest édzac’ly right. An’ dat’s de 
way hit is ’bout life. Our troubles sticks in 







When chicken’s dat high 
you’s. ashamed to look a 
hen in de face 
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our recollections lak burrs in a dog’s tail, 
but our blessin’s slides off of our mem’ries 
lak water off of a duck’s back. : 

‘““An’ dere’s anodder curious thing ’bout 
folks, Sis Hannah Jane, an’ dat is dat when 
we wants to kind of take stock of how 
things is gwine wid us we don’t never look 
down, but always looks up. We don’t 
measure ourselves aginst dem what is po’, 
an’ sickly, an’ onfortunate, but aginst dem 
whut is rich, an’ strong, an’ prosperous. 
Dat’s why we find it so hard to git a foot- 
hold on de grateful platform, an’ why our 
blessin’ has got such a measly, shrunk look 
to ’em dat dey don’t seem worth takin’ a 
day off to celebrate. 

“Ev’ytime I sagasuates down de street 
I meets up wid some woman what backs me 
up into a sto’ do’ whilst she tells me ’bout 
what po’ health she enjoys, an’ how she’s 
got a misery in her back, an’ de rheumatics 
in her laigs, an’ a gone feelin’ in de pit of 
her stomach, an’ how de doctor prognosti- 
cates as how she’s got de chronics. But 
none of dese heah able-bodied women, dat 
ain’t got a ache or a pain in deir whole cir- 
cumference, an’ what can do a day’s washin’, 
an’ den go to a ball an’ dance all night, 
don’t stop me none to tell me how dey is 
dest sloshin’ over wid health, an’ how good 
hit is to be well, an’ strong, an’ able to 
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spend yo’ money on eatin’ an’ good clothes, 
instid of payin’ hit out to de doctor an’ de 
druggist. 

‘“An’ ’bout fo’ evenin’s a week some sister 
camps in my parlor rockin’-cheer, an’ 
sprinkles my best rug wid her tears whilst 
she tells me how she is married to a man 
dat spends his money an’ his time a chasin’ 
after some odder woman, an’ who comes 
home drunk an’ beats her, an’ breaks up de 
furniture dat she’s done gone out scrubbin’ 
to buy. But ef any of de ladies in my ac- 
quaintance is ever tooken up any of my 
time a braggin’ ’bout how dey is married to 
a man dat wuks lak a dray-hoss to_ 
suppo’t ’em so dat dey can have 
time to traipse ’roun ’an gossip 
wid de neighbors, an’ who gits up 
of nights an’ walks de baby wid 
de colic, an’ don’t hand ’em 
no back talk when dey gits 
riled, den I disremembers de 
occasion. 

“Lakwise I don’t heah nothin’ 
from de parients dat is got chillun 
dat wuks an’ suppo’ts ’em; but, my 
Lawd! de howl dat goes up from dem 
fathers an’ mothers what is got boys 
an’ gals dat don’t let ’em boss ’em! 

“Which is what makes me say 
what I do, dat we takes our blessin’s 
as no mo’ dan our due dat we ain’t 
got no call to be thankful for, seein’ 
as how dey ain’t never come up to 
our expectations no way, but we lets 
out a mighty squeal when any little 
thing goes wrong wid us. 

“Vit we’se all got a plenty to be grateful 
for, even ef hit ain’t nothin’ but not bein’ 
no worse off dan we is. Yassum, dat’s 
Gord’s truth, an’ dat’s what I was a tellin’ 
Sis Sairry Sue dis ve’y day when she was a 
moanin’ an’ a groanin’ ’bout her health, an’ 
a sayin’ dat she specks she’s got to go to de 
hospital an’ have a operation. 

““* Shoo, Sis Sairry Sue,’ says I, ‘but you’s 
got a call to be celebratin’ dis Thanksgivin’ 
Day ef dat is de case, becaze to have a 
operation done in de hospital sets a woman 
up in conversation for de balance of her life. 
Many is de time,’ says I, ‘dat I is had to set 
silent in company, not ever havin’ had my 
appendix removed, whilst odder ladies dis- 
coursed ’bout operations, but you'll be fixed 
an’ can hold up yo’ end wid de best of ’em.’ 

‘““An’ dere’s Sis Loretta, what is married 
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to one of dese heah men whut’s a good man, 
but ain’t got no faculty for gittin’ along. 
Dey has a mighty scuffle to live, an’ hit gits 
on Sis Loretta’s nerves. 

“<T Jay,’ says she, ‘dat de President’s 
Thanksgivin’ proclamation don’t hit me 
none, for all dat prosperity dat he talks 
*bout overflowin’ de country sholy has 
missed me, an’ ef I was to comb things wid 
a fine tooth comb ’roun my house I wouldn’t 
find nothin’ to be grateful for.’ 

“Sis Loretta,’ spons I, ‘in dese days 
ev’y woman dat is married to a man dat 
ain’t got no turn for makin’ money is got 
reason to be down on her marrow 
bones a givin’ thanks to Heaven for 
keepin’ her husband for her, for de 
very fust thing dat a man does dat 
gits rich is to buy him a ninety- 

hoss-power autymobile, an’ a 
m new wife wid a straight front 

figger, an’ yaller hair, to 
match his new furniture in 
his new house. 
“““Now dest as long as yo’ Jeems 
Henry has to come to you for 
a nickel for his tobacco he is 
yours, an’ you ain’t no wise in 
no danger of losin’ him, nor 
of any lady husband-snatcher 
takin’ him away from you, for 
dey ain’t after no man dat ain’t 
got de money-makin’ — habit. 
But ef he was to git to be a 
millionaire, lak dese heah Pitts- 
burgh folks, ‘de fust news you 
would know would be dat he was 
gittin’ a divorsch to marry some gal dat’s 
young enough to be his daughter. 

“““T tell you, Sis Loretta,’ I goes on, ‘de 
lak of de price is de beginnin’ of virtue 
wid a lot of men, an’ dem po’ wives don’t 
ae how much dey’s got to be thankful 
or. 

“*Well, Sis Mirandy,’ dey all says to me, 
‘we don’t see why you is-so set on celebra- 
tin’ Thanksgivin’ Day. You ain’t so lucky. 
You is po’, an’ hard-worked, an’ has had a 
mighty scramble to raise yo’ fambly, an’ 
we notices dat in yo’ basket dere ain’t no 
turkey, nor even. a chicken. Dere ain’t 
nothin’ but po’k chops. What you gwine 
to give thanks for?’ 

“““Me,’ spons I, ‘I’se gwine to give thanks 
dat feathers don’t grow on po’k chops, so 
you don’t have to pick ’em.’,” 





A research laboratory for the investigation of household apparatus is maintained by the Good 
H ousekeeping Institute. Experts make the tests expressly for the benefit of Good House- 
keeping readers, and give definite, helpful information to assist them when select- 


ing devices. 


This department of the magazine is devoted to the reports of 


this laboratory and to the study and discussions of problems concerning 
apparatus. All questions, suggestions and accounts of experiences 
from the magazine’s readers will be welcomed by the Director. 
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The Function of the Carpet Sweeper 


isoyen ise. Ciel Co Kern 1.8, dt 


Director of the Good Housekeeping Institute 


VACUUM cleaner, a suction sweeper, 
A a carpet sweeper, or just a plain 
broom—which shall it be? . House- 
keepers are beginning to learn that house- 
cleaning apparatus is now being made in 
great variety, to meet all possible require- 
ments and pocketbooks. There is no “best” 
for all. Each housekeeper must look into 
the problem and decide which device or plan 
is best for her particular household. 

Many who know that vacuum cleaners 
are plentiful and good are not familiar with 
recent developments in carpet sweepers 
and suction sweepers. 

The carpet sweeper, to be durable and 
efficient, should be light in weight, easy to 
operate, noiseless, and it should be inex- 
pensive. The latest models are reversible 
and are made of metal with roller bearings 
to lessen friction, and they have adjustable 
brushes to enable the operator to raise or 
lower the brush according to the depth of 
the pile on the carpet. 

In selecting a sweeper the purchaser 
should notice the color and strength of the 
bristles. Light-colored ones should pre- 
dominate, for they are of the best quality— 
the real Chinese hog bristles. The bristles 
should be strong enough to sweep surfaces 
clean, and firm enough to take up all lint, 
threads, and dust. Compared to the cost 
and wearing qualities of the corn broom, 
which is sold for thirty-five cents or eighty 
cents (according to size), the carpet sweeper 
at $1.80 to $5.25 will outlast a good many, 
as it does not get so hard usage, as a rule. 


Careless handling of brooms, such as letting 
them stand on the broom corn instead of 
hanging them up, and sweeping always on 
one side, soon bends them and gets them out 
of shape. 

The purpose of the carpet sweeper is to 
save time and effort and to collect dust. 
The suction sweeper is designed to combine 
the qualities of the carpet sweeper and the 
vacuum cleaner. It must, of necessity, be 
larger and higher than the old-type sweeper 
in order to have sufficient space for the 
bellows, which are its distinctive feature. 
These, two or three in number, are operated 
by the motion of the sweeper, and not 
separately. The dirt and dust collected are 
deposited in a shallow box or bag, which 
may be removed and emptied. The motion 
is a rolling one, and the opening can be 
raised or lowered according to the kind of 
carpet. 

A recent improvement over the suction 
sweeper is the combination, a device fitted 
with an adjustable brush and a suction 
nozzle, the use of both making it possible 
to more quickly pick up the threads and 
lint on the carpet. 

This type of sweeper will please the 
housekeeper who cannot afford a vacuum 
cleaner, ‘but who desires a more efficient 
device than the carpet sweeper, its greater 
efficiency being in that it does more than 
remove the surface dirt. By means of the 
suction created by moving the sweeper back 
and forth, the dust and dirt are drawn 
through the carpet from the floor beneath. 
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This reduces the labor required in dusting 
the furniture, as the dust is collected and 
not distributed throughout the room, as is 
the case when the corn broom is used. By 
being operated with less friction than the 
broom, the use of the suction sweeper should 
result in less wear and tear on rugs and 
carpets, meaning a distinct saving in 
money. 

A suction sweeper is not so easily op- 
erated as a carpet sweeper of the old style, 
requiring more exertion and strength. But 
it is less difficult to operate than the hand 
vacuum cleaner. Both sweepers have a dis- 
tinct advantage over the corn broom, in that 
dust is collected and not distributed through- 
out the room, to add to the labor of dusting 
by hand, and possibly to spread disease. 

A word may be said here for the dustless 
duster, a real improvement over the ordi- 
nary dust cloth, for not only does it remove 
dust and give luster to woodwork and fur- 
niture, but it removes tarnish from silver and 
brass, with the result that the silver cleaning 
need be done less often than heretofore. 

One difficulty housekeepers are experien- 
cing in introducing these appliances into the 
home is the attitude of the maids toward 
them. Simple hand devices, easily run, 
are understood and welcomed by the aver- 
age maid, but those which are more compli- 
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cated in construction, and operated by 
power, are oftentimes looked upon with 
suspicion, possibly because many women 
dre unfamiliar with mechanical devices, 
and are afraid to use them. 

The difference in cost between the carpet 
sweeper and the suction sweeper, the latter 
selling at from $6.75 to $20 with attachments, 
is no small item to the housekeeper with 
but a modest amount to spend upon house- 
hold aids. Many cannot afford to pay such 
a large sum for one labor-saving device, even 
though it will last for years, and perhaps pay 
for itself in a comparatively short time. 

The carpet sweeper is universally used 
and with satisfactory results. The suction 
sweeper, filling an intermediate position 
between it and the vacuum cleaner, should 
prove of service in familiarizing women 
with the use of electrical labor-saving ap- 
pliances. \ 

These devices, when they are really time 
and labor saving, have come to stay. It 
is the first cost that counts. They are 
worth the money, as has been demonstrated 
over and over again in hotels and insti- 
tutions, for they pay for themselves in the 
saving of time and labor, in quicker and 
better service. The same is true, in less - 
degree, in a large proportion of house- 
holds. 


Servants and Labor-Saving Devices 


We want more letters giving experiences of readers, 
and will gladly pay for such as can be published. 
Address Cecilia K. Bradt, Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


R. Eprror—I succeeded the other 

day in having a real confidential 

talk with my Mary and I think I 
see the maid’s point of view better than 
I did before. I think the girls feel that 
the new devices are only a part of a con- 
spiracy to get more work out of them, 
and I am convinced that housekeepers 
must ‘allow the help the time gained by 
the machines or the machines will not be 
welcomed. 

The “efficiency” idea in business means 
less effort and better pay for the men, but 
they cannot see it, as a rule, until em- 
ployers make it clear to them that the gain 
is shared by the workers. Just so with 
household devices. My Mary now thinks 
everything of the fireless cooker, and uses a 


vacuum cleaner. I shall be careful not to 
let them add to her burdens. 

California. Adele Preston. 

Mr. Eprror—I bought a cleaner, 
much against the advice of my housemaid, 
who even in the presence of the demon- 
strator insisted that she could get the rugs 
as clean with a broom as with any pneu- 
matic device ever invented. She was 
seconded in this by our man, who was in 
the habit of taking the rugs out and shaking 
them, in addition to her attacks upon them. 
I used the vacuum cleaner with her for 
several weeks, showing her that even clean- 
ing the radiators and the books in the li- 
brary—our two dustiest tasks—left no dirt 
in her nose or throat, as the ordinary sweep- 
ing and dusting had done. We have now 
used the cleaner eighteen months and, al- 
though it weighs sixty pounds, the maid will 
carry it upstairs rather than not have it. 

New York. M.J.H. 
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_ Our Seal of Approval 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


The articles herein described are submitted by the manufacturer and have been tested free 


of charge in the laboratory of the Good Housekeeping Institute. 


This depariment of the 


magazine fas absolutely no connection with any other, the service being strictly gratuitous 


im every respect. 


A list of the devices that have been tested and approved is pub- 


lished each month as an editorial service to the readers, and every six months a 
complete list of the devices tested and approved during the previous half year will 
be published. The first pamphlet of this kind, Good Housekeeping Bulletin 
No. 1, is now printed and you can get a copy of it by sending ten cents to 
the Good Housekeeping Institute, 381 Fourth Avenue, New Vork City. 


. Descriptions of A\rlicles Tested and /\pproved 


Electric Iron : 

The Westinghouse, Type “C,” electric iron 
weighs six pounds and is suitable for general house- 
hold service. It has the same appearance as an 
ordinary iron, being nickel-plate finish, except upon 
the face, which is a polished cast-iron surface. The 
iron operates on either alternating or direct current 
circuits and is connected by a flexible cord-and-socket 
attachment. The iron heats quickly, and after once 
thoroughly heated retains its heat for some time 
without further consumption of current. A stand 
composed of three pieces of sheet steel separated by 
suitable air spaces is furnished with each iron. The 
cost of operation at ten cents per kilowatt is about 
five cents per hour. Price, $5. 

No. 658—Made by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Egg-Tester 

The Davis Rapid Egg-tester is a hard-wood cabi- 
net, six and one-half inches in length, six inches wide 
and three inches in height. It is lined with white 
asbestos, and covered with black felt cloth. In one 
side of the box is fitted an electric lamp socket with 
ten feet of cord and the ordinary lighting socket 
attachment. An incandescent bulb is screwed into 
the socket inside the box, and connection made with 
the electric current. The eggs are placed over the 
two beveled egg holes in the top of the box and the 
transparency of the light through the egg determines 
its freshness. It is a very simple and quick method 
of testing eggs. Price, $2.50. 

No. 641—Made by Davis Rapid Egg Tester Co., 
Produce Exchange, New York City. 


Household Jars 

The “Chelco” Household Jars are for storing 
staple groceries, such as rice, barley, lima beans, 
etc. They are made. in three sizes and are shaped 
like ordinary bottles, but have wider mouths. The 
top of each is fitted with a metallic cover which, 
instead of lifting off, swings sidewise and cannot 
be misplaced and lost. Price, $2 per dozen of 
various sizes. 

No. 657—Made by the National Metal Seal 
Cerp., 40 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


Molding Board Improvement 

The Magic Cover consists of two chemically 
treated and hygienic parts—a small knit cover which 
fits over the rolling pin like a sleeve, a larger cover 
of Egyptian duck, which is spread upon the board 
or table. By its use soft dough can be handled 
without sticking to the beard, table or pin. The cover 
may be washed easily in cold water. Price, 65 cents. 

No. 659—Made by the Magic Cover Company, 
Corina, Me. 


*Lamp-flame Improver 

The “Excel” Burner is a device that can be used 
on any oil lamp with a flat wick and ordinary flue. 
The attachment raises the flame above the dome of 
the burner, thereby spreading it and improving the 
illumination. The chimney does not become hot 
and no more oil is consumed than with the ordinary 
lamp. Price, 35 cents. 

No. 639—Made by Hoosier Specialty Co., Ladoga, 
Ind. 


* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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No. 661. 


Canning Boiler No. 642. 





Gas Burner Lighter 

The Self-Lighting Jet is a device that can be 
attached to a coal gas or acetylene gas jet. It 
screws on in place of the ordinary burner and is 
nickel plated and fitted with a small round file and 
sparking material. By pulling downward the short 
rigid rod attached to the lever of the stopcock, the 
gas is turned on and the sparking material is drawn 
across the file; the resulting spark thrown over the 
tip of the burner ignites the gas, and produces the 
flame. By the one downward motion the gas is turned 
on and lighted and by pushing upward the flame is put 
out. | Price, $1. Sparking material renewals, 10 cents. 

No. 656—Made by the Safety Gas Lighter Co., 
Haverhill, Mass. 


* Screen Door Check 


The Superior Screen Door Check requires no more 
than one and one-half inches of space between it and 
the permanent house door. It is designed to pre- 
vent screen doors or any light single-acting doors, or 
office gates, from slamming. Compressed air, acting 
as a cushion in a one-piece seamless brass cylinder, 
is the principle. The cylinder is six and one-quarter 
inches long and seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, 
with a brass metal needle valve at one end. The 
piston rod, spring, etc., are made of cold-rolled steel. 
It is quickly and easily attached and can be ad- 
justed to close the door rapidly or slowly as desired. 
Price, 75 cents. 

No. 642—Made by Superior Spring Hinge Co., 
152 East Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Canning Boiler 


The ‘Northwestern’? Home Canning Boiler is a 
cast-iron cylinder one foot in diameter and standing 
one and a half feet high. A cover, provided with a 
small steam pressure gauge, clamps on the top and 
a galvanized iron cylindrical receptacle for holding 
the jars or cans fits into the boiler. A definite 
amount of water is put into the boiler and the 
receptacle containing the jars or cans is placed 
therein and the cover clamped on. The tempera- 
ture is determined by the steam gauge indications 
and the process continued according to directions. 
Price, $15. 

No. 661—Made by the Northwestern Steel & 
Iron Works Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Acetylene Gas 


Lighters 


Washing Clothes 


A Slamming Door Silencer 


Bed Tray 


The Lily White Bed Tray is twenty by fifteen 
and a half inches and is constructed of fiber at- 
tractively finished in a hard white enamel that 
does not chip or flake. It is fitted with legs that 
fold close to the bottom of the tray when not in 
use. This tray can be easily cleaned and its light- 
ness and steadiness make it suitable for the sick bed. 
Price, $4.50. 

No. 664—Made by Samuel Lewis, 5 Front St., 
New York City. ; 


Clothes Washer 


The Vacuum Clothes Washer is a metallic cone 
mounted upon a two and a half foot wooden handle. 
It is provided with radial openings and a central per- 
forated receptacle for the soap, so that when the de- 
vice is worked up and down among the clothes, air 
and soapy water are forced through them and the dirt 
removed by the suction. It can be used in any tub 

.and saves scrubbing and rubbing with the hands. 
Price, $3.50. 

No. 648—Made by the Domestic Utilities Mfg. 

Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Paper Bottles 

The Purity Paper Bottle is sanitary, being de- 
signed for using once and then throwing itaway. It 
is composed of three materials: manila paper, re- 
fined paraffin and pure glue. Two thicknesses of 
the paper are used, and they are carefully paraffined 
and glued together. The bottle is cylindrical, and is 
fitted with a snug cap that makes the entire recepta- 
cle air-tight and water-tight, no matter in what posi- 
tion carried. These bottles are useful containers for 
either hot or cold solids and liquids. The standard 
sizes made are half pints, pints and quarts. Price, 
$2 for 150 of assorted sizes. 

No. 643—Made by Purity Paper Bottle Corp., 
Washington, D. C. 


Kitchen Liquid Mixers 


The Bing Beater consists of three parts: a glass 
jar, three inches in diameter and seven inches high 
* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 


A New Style Cleaner 





and capable of holding one and a half pints, a 
plunger and cover. When the plunger is worked 
up and down air enters at the top of the plunger 
stem and is forced through the liquid. It can be 
used for beating eggs, mixing salad dressings, whip- 
ping cream, preparing eggnogs, etc. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 651—Made by the Bing Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Roberts Lightning Mixer is a plunger type 
beater for cream whipping, egg beating, butter 
churning, etc. The whirling dasher, when forced 
up and down through the liquid in the glass jar, 
mixes, stirs, churns, whips, lightens and aerates the 
material. ‘There is no spatter during operation and 
the device can be easily and quickly cleaned. 
Price, 50 cents. 

No. 652—Made by the Dorsey Manufacturing 
Company, $8 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Electric Wacuum Cleaners 

The Cyclone Electric Suction Cleaner is a small, 
light, fan-type machine. The height of the cleaner 
is six and three-quarters inches. It is guided by a 
handle that is readily adjusted to any angle. The 
dust bag, which is suspended from the handle, has 
been treated by the Howard Dustless Duster proc- 
ess and the bearings are dust-proof also, The car- 
pet tool is ten and a half by one and five-eighths 
inches, and contains in the opening a small rotary 
bristle brush which revolves with the movement of 
the machine and picks up lint and threads. The cost 
of operation, at ten cents per kilowatt, is less than 
one cent per hour. An equipment of special clean- 
ing tools may also be obtained with this machine. 
Price, $32.50; extra attachments, $8. 

No. 654—Made by Charles W. Emery, 2036 N. 
13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Regina Electric Cleaner, Model “C,” is 
twenty-two inches long, seven inches wide and seven 
and a half inches high, not includirig the handle, and 
weighs fifteen pounds. It is mounted on rubber- 
tired wheels and may be rolled over the floor like a 
carpet sweeper or used in connection with a hose 
and special cleaning tools when desired. The floor 
nozzle is seven inches wide and the dust receptacle 


No. 649. Heat Retaining Irons 


Combination 


No. 653. 
- Mop Wringer 


is encased in a metallic cylinder. It is provided 
with a nickel-plated tubing handle and the machine 
is attractively fmished in nickel plate, aluminum 
and gray enamel. The cost of operation at ten 
cents per kilowatt is a little more than one cent per 
hour. Price, $45; extra attachments $5.75 to $15. 
No. 655—Made by the Regina Company, 47 
West 34th St., New York City. a 


Table Stove 


The “Acme” Electric Breakfast Stove is a six- 
inch circular stove designed for such light cooking as 
boiling, frying and toasting. The part that is 
heated is made of armored resistance wire and rests 
upon a glazed white porcelain base which is mounted 
upon a nickel plate with legs insulated from the heat. 
Toasting is done with the hinged grid down, while 
any cooking utensil may be set directly upon the 
red-hot heating surface. The cost of operation at 
ten cents per kilowatt is five and a half cents per 
hour, Price, $4.50. 

No. 647—Made by the Acme Electric Heater 
Co., 807-815 Scotten Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Set of Sadirons 

The Dover Sadiron set No. 90 consists of three 
double-pointed irons and one detachable handle 
that can be quickly and securely locked to any one 
of the three when desired for use. This straight, 
palm-fitting handle is attached to a hood that fits 
over the iron proper and aids in confining the heat 
longer in the face of the iron. The irons have smooth 
ironing surfaces and beveled edges, which prevent 
tearing and catching the goods when using. Price, 
$1.25 to $1.50. 

No. 649—Made by the Dover Mfg. Co., Canal 
Dover, Ohio. 


Mop Wringer 

The Eagle Mop Wringer and Bucket Combined 
is a wringing device attached to a wooden pail. It 
is designed for domestic use, the pail being nine 
inches high and holding ten quarts of water. Fitted 
to the cedar pail is a treadle lever which, when 
pressed downward by the foot, moves a portable 
maple roller toward two stationary rollers and the 
mop is squeezed between them. It is very sub- 
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No. 646. 


No. 650. 


For Family Use 


stantially constructed and weighs nine pounds. 
Price, $1.25. 

No. 653—Made by the Eagle Woodenware Mfg. 
Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
* Sink Pail 

The Dover Sanitary Sink Pail is made of heavy 
steel, galvanized to prevent corrosion. It is nine 
inches in diameter, seven and three-quarter inches 
high and has a capacity of five and one-half quarts. 
A hinged strainer keeps the pail covered and at 
the same time ventilated. The cover is disk or 
funnel-shaped, supported in a horizontal position 
and perforated for straining the grounds of tea, 
coffee or other solids from liquids that are likely to 
clog waste-pipes. The solids are deposited in the 
body of the pail after straining. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 629—Made by Dover Stamping & Manufac- 
turing Co., 385 Putnam Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Suction Sweeper 

The Superior Vacuum Sweeper is a suction floor 
cleaner, constructed of wood stained and attrac- 
tively finished in a mahogany veneer. It weighs 
about eleven pounds and operates easily and quietly. 
The nozzle is readily adjusted to any height of nap 
and the dust is collected in a box that is quickly 
removable. A hose, wall brush, tufter and up- 
holstery nozzle are the additional attachments 
furnished. Price, $15; attachments, $3.50 extra. 

No. 646—Made by the Superior Manufacturing 
Company, Worcester, Mass. . 


Electric Appliance Connecting Device 


The Benjamin Plug Current Tap, multiple type, is 
designed to facilitate the attaching and detaching of 
portable devices and permit the use of an incandes- 
cent lamp and an appliance from one socket at the 
same time. It may be attached and fixed in any 
desired position for leading out the cord without 
turning the device. The standard finish is polished 
brass and the lamp is controlled by a lever switch. 
It is excellent for use with portable lamps, flatirons, 
chafing dishes, fans, toasters, heaters, motor run 
washing machines, sewing machines, etc. Price, 
80 cents. 

No. 660—Made by the Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Co., 120-128 South Sangamon St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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Suction Sweeper 





No. 629. Sanitary Sink Pail 


Household Scale 


The Perfection slanting dial family scale has a 
silver-finished dial, six inches in diameter, and a five 
and a half inch square steel platform. It is designed 
to weigh as much as twenty-four pounds by ounces. 
As the purpose of this scale is to weigh only to the 
ounce, and not to fractions of ounces, it will be found 
as accurate as any of this type, but cannot be ex- 
pected to give as accurate results as the scientific 
laboratory scale. It is seven and a half inches high, 
six inches wide and seven and three-quarters inches 
deep. The platform sets well back, does not shade 
the dial and is supported upon double steel uprights, 
distributing the weight and insuring accuracy, even 
when the weight is placed to the side. The regulat- 
ing screw is located at the back and is so placed that 
the scale can be easily adjusted to accommodate a 
scoop, basket or other vessel. The scale proper is 
finished in black enamel. Price, $1.50. 

No. 650—Made by the Triner Scale & Mfg. Co., 
2714-18 W. 21st St., Chicago, Il. 


Steel Carpet Sweeper 


Excepting the brush and handle, the Sanitaire 
Model E Steel Carpet Sweeper is constructed en- 
tirely of metal. There are no exposed movable 
parts to collect dust and dirt, as all of the working 
parts are enclosed in nickel-plated caps at each end 
of the sweeper. The interior of the case contains 
the brush and dust pans. The protection afforded 
the wheels and brush ends by the metal covering 
prevents hair, threads or ravelings from clogging 
these parts. The sweeper is light, operates easily 
and is attractively finished in imitation mahogany, 
oe blue, maroon or green enamels. Price, 

ey 

No. 662—Made by the Streator Metal Stamping 
Co., Streator, Ill. 


Clothes-line Holder 


A small device that will prove very useful in keep- 
ing taut a line laden with wash clothes, is the 
Clothes-line Holder. It is made of one piece of 
metal and can be used in any position. It does away 
with the tying of knots and is so designed that the 
greater the pull on the line the tighter it becomes, 
and yet the holder can be unfastened quickly and 
easily. Price, 15°cents. 

No. 663—Made by Fischer Bros. & Corwin, 238- 
242 South St., Newark, N. J. 


Grandma’s Thanksgiving Dinner 


Drawing by C. Barnes 


The children are delighted at being allowed to take Thanksgiving dinner to Grandma 
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She Order 








A Story of Careless 


received from a woman in Penn- 
sylvania: 

“Allow me to say a word regarding what I con- 
sider one of the most obvious faults of the young 
American girl of today. It is her utter carelessness 
regarding other people’s money. I have been 
thrown recently among a delightful class of young 
people—polite, well-trained, courteous. This is 
what happens every day or two: An automobile 
filled with a jolly crowd of young people drives past. 
Someone calls, ‘Oh, Mrs. Jones, I see you have your 
pocketbook there. Won’t you lend me fifty cents? 
You know we can’t pass that drug-store without 
sodas.’ Of course, I give it—but I never see the 
fifty cents again. 

“The next day someone comes into my room: 
‘Mrs. Jones, can you help me out? You know 
Mother said I could go into the city to meet Father. 
Now she is in bed and mustn’t be disturbed. Could 
you lend me a couple of dollars for car-fare? Mother 
will pay you back.’ I hand out the two dollars be- 
cause I cannot decently refuse, but I know that 
T’ll never see it again. If, when some young person 
is driving to the village, I ask her to do an errand 
for me, I am positive that if there is five or ten 
cents’ change it will never be returned—not because 
she wants it, but because she never thinks of it again. 

“T have a very small income, and for myself and 
children cannot enjoy unlimited sodas and trips to 
the city, but what the crowd of young people here 
actually owe me would give us a trip to the city, 
and plenty over to make some nice purchase. 

‘Should children not receive better training than 
this in money matters?” 


Girls, girls, girls! Is it possible that such 
a condition of affairs as this woman com- 
plains of exists? I am quite sure that the 
girls who belong to my club are much more 
careful about their money matters than the 
thoughtless young people described in this 
letter. The very safest rule of all (and this 
is where our club will help you) is not to 
borrow money. But if we must do so occa- 
sionally, as a matter of convenience, then let 
us repay the loan promptly and to a penny. 


‘lee following complaint has been 





How can this club help you not to borrow 
money? Just this way: The Order of the 
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of She) 


Young Americans 


Golden Bee offers to girls and women the 
opportunity of earning plenty of “spending 
money” ( more than that, if you are willing 
to give considerable time to it) in a pleasant, 
interesting, and dignified way. 





Had the young people told about in the 
above letter some method, such as this club 
affords, of earning spending money for 
themselves instead of ‘‘being dependent 
upon father and mother for it,” they would 
not have fallen into this bad habit of bor- 
rowing petty sums. First, their own 
pocketbooks would have contained the de- 
sired “fifty cents”—and more! Second, 
earning money would have taught them the 
value of money, and they could not have been 
so free with that belonging to other people. 





Every girl or woman who is interested in 
the money-making question is welcome to 
become a member of the Order of the 
Golden Bee. 

Already the club has members from every 
state in the Union, also from Canada and 
foreign countries. For them returns have 
already begun to come in, and their letters 
are enthusiastic, just as yours will be when 


you are a member. 


Now—just before Christmas—is an excel- 
lent time to join, for if one ever needs 
money, it is at this time of the year. 

Besides the generous cash rewards the 
club has some special prizes—Gibson pic- 
tures, dainty stationery, and a beautiful 
emblem’ pin. Write for membership in the 
club today, and you will receive at once all 
the particulars. 


Secretary the Order of The Golden Bee. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


* 





Original Discoveries that are practical, interesting, and helpful are always sought in this 


most popular department of the magazine. 
ance, at $1.00 per paragraph. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


‘Those available are paid for in cash upon accept- 
Address Discoveries, 


Good Housekeeping Magazine, 


Write your name and address clearly on each sheet 


of Discovery manuscript, and enclose a stamp in case your paragraphs are not accepted. 


OW many of us have stayed at home 
and given up a delightful after- 
noon or evening because a promised 

guest did not come? It is very unfair to 
leave a friend thus uninformed of a change 
in one’s plans, and I have found it an excel- 
lent idea to be definite and explicit on both 
sides, in the matter of invitations and 
visits. The invited one should reply the 
moment she knows whether she is to say 
YES or NO. If, when the hostess sends an 
invitation, she would make it definite that 
the visit is to be from a 
given date to another date, 
it would simplify matters 
for herself and guest. A 
hospitable young woman 
told me her mother would 
not allow her to set the day 
of departure, for fear it 
would seem inhospitable. 
Not at all; that is an old- 
time idea, and the definite 
date does not mean that a 
guest may not be asked 
to prolong the visit later if 
wished. H. T., New York. 


# In making up feather pil- 
lows make thin cheese-cloth 
cases for the FEATHERS, 
and then the heavier slips 
to go over them. The 
covers can be renewed with- 
out disturbing the feathers, and when the 
feathers need washing the thin cheese-cloth 
permits of their being sunned and dried 
easily. 


and easily made. 


W.F.O., Wisconsin. 


# When I was striving to remove the pin 
feathers from a TURKEY, I thought I 
would try my strawberry-huller, and to my 
delight it worked beautifully. I now use it 
~ for all poultry. E. H. T., Florida. 


© As I was watching a NEW BABY have 
its bath, I noticed the washcloths the trained 





This crocheted case for a hot-and- 
cold bottle is light, inexpensive, 


in an accompanying Discovery 


nurse was using. She told me that they 
were made of the finest quality of mosquito 
netting. Since that time I have made any 
number for babies, and grown people like 
them, too. I make them ten or twelve 
inches square, with a buttonholed scallop 
in No. 25 or 30 mercerized cotton. They 
areexceedingly soft when wet, and dry very 
quickly. E. G. H., Iltnots. 


# A CROCHETED CASE for a hot-and- 
cold bottle makes an acceptable Christmas 
gift. It is easy to make, 
inexpensive, and more con- 
venient than the heavy 
leather case sold for the 
purpose. It takes only one 
skein of mercerized cotton. 
The directions for making 
the case illustrated are as 
follows: Make five chain 
stitches, join in a loop. 
One double in each chain, 
adding one chain stitch 
often enough to keep the 
work perfectly flat—every 
third or fourth stitch at 
first, then every fifth or 
sixth. When you have a 
flat mat one row of stitches 
larger than the bottom of 
the bottle, make one double 
in each stitch (with vo extra 
chain stitches) until the case 
is two-thirds the depth of the bottle. For 
the shoulder strap make six stitches back 
and forth till the strap is long enough, then 
sew to the opposite side of the case with a 
wool needle. X. ¥. Z., New York. 


Directions given 


# My small girl was often too eager for 
playtime to take her food as she should. 
She ate just enough to lessen the edge of her 
hunger, and then wanted to jump down and 
run out again. I tried feeding her in front 
of a mirror and it worked like a charm. In 
the fun of watching the “wee beeby”’ eat, 
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baked potato or broth or cereal would 
soon be all gone. I suggested this scheme 
to a friend whose little son, older than my 
child, was in the habit of GOBBLING. 
By means of it she succeeded in curing 
him. I think I know some grown-ups 
whom it might also improve. 
N. B. B., Alaska. 


# To keep a mahogany bureau from getting 
stained, put a piece of white BLOTTING 
PAPER under the bureau cover. If any- 
thing is spilled on it this paper will absorb 
it. W. W. W., New York. 


* To do away with the tedious task of sew- 
ing on SHOE BUTTONS and yet attach 
the buttons firmly, punch holes in the 

leather of the shoe large enough to 
slip through them the shanks of the 
buttons. Through this line of button — 
shanks inside the shoe, run a shoe- 
string. The metal tip makes it an 
easy matter to thread the shoestring 
through the holes. Then stitch this 
shoestring firmly to the lining of 
the shoe. Not a single button 

will come off as long as the shoe 
is worn. This 
is an especial 
advantage 
with chil- 
dren’s shoes. 
A. R., New Jersey. 


#If you need a new seat 
on an OLD CHAIR tear 
_denim, brown or green, into 
two-inch strips, and fold in 
the cut edges, making an 
inch strip. Weave these 
strips as any basket splints are woven, first 
placing all the strips in one direction, then 
weaving the others through alternately, 
keeping the smooth side up. Old braid 
could be used, but denim is stronger. 
R. L. W., Connecticut. 


#A child’s dress caught fire, the flame 
leaping high and burning the face, hands, 
and arms terribly. As we were two miles 
from a doctor, we asked him by telephone 
what to do before he got there. He told us 
not to put any cotton or linty cloth over the 
BURNS, as all foreign matter would have 
to be removed before the places could be 
properly dressed, and that to have to pick 
off cotton or foreign matter would cause 













Miss Dolly covers up that 
object, useful to a college girl 
but not ornamental to her 
room—a little gas stove 
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much greater pain. But he said to cover 
all burned places with the whites of eggs as 
this would form an air-tight coating that 
would greatly lessen the pain until he 
could get to us. It seemed to work like a 
charm, the pain was so quickly eased. We 
have always used this remedy since on 
burns and find that for a slight burn the 
egg is all that is necessary. 
J. M. W., New Mezico. 


# A friend has always made it a habit to 
leave a nicely bund NEW TESTAMENT 
on the small telephone table in his bath- 
room. He is the father of five healthy boys 
who do not have much time indoors and 
while they are waiting for the bath to fill, 
they have easily formed the habit of 
picking up the book and reading 
here and there in it. This does not 
seem like a desecration, but merely 
like a very diplomatic way of im- 
pressing an obligation upon other- 
wise normal, thoughtless, busy boys. 
D. J. S., Philadelphia. 


»\ The children next door gave 

Sp 2a HALLOWE’EN entertain- 
ment to their family and 
friends last fall that was so suc- 
cessful as a substitute for the 

usual pranks that it is planned 

to enlarge on the idea this year 
and open the “show” to the 
public. A sheet was stretched 
over the frame of one of the large 
windows and fastened securely 
with thumb-tacks, so as to hang 
between the window and the 
shade. Upon this sheet were 
pinned figures cut from paper by 
the children. These were arranged singly 
or in groups. Jack-o’-lanterns adorned each 
corner. A witch mounted on a broom- 
stick with a comical little cat behind her 
soared gaily near the window’s top. At 
one side a policeman was chasing a small 
boy. Although decidedly uncouth in real- 
ity, these pictures seen frcm the outside 
darkness made very amusing silhouettes. 
The shade was kept down until the exhib- 
itors were ready to show their pictures. 
The plan for this year involves the use of 
every window on the lower floor, the scenes 
to follow each other in regular sequence. 
An illuminated sign at the gate will invite 
passers-by to enter and walk around the 
outside of the house, guides in fancy dress 
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leading the spectators by a path lighted with 
jack-o’-lanterns. The figures are very easily 
cut. One who is unable to draw at all will 
find that with a very little practice he can 
cut figures which, in shadow, are very 
effective. M. B. M., Wisconsin.e 


: 
£ To seat people at a dinner I tried the 
following plan, which BROKE THE 
ICE most successfully and afforded much 
amusement. Following the idea of the ark 
that “the animals went in two by two,” 
I made duplicate sets of cards bearing the 
names of different animals—and passed one 
~ set to the ladies, and the other to the gen- 
tlemen, who were in a different room. 
Hiding his card, each man went in 
search of his partner, making a 
noise like the animal given 
him. The ladies in the other 
room were calling too, and 
thus the two cats, dogs, 
horses, roosters,  etc., 
foundeach other. They 
then proceeded in 
couples to the dining 
room, where they found 
their places by searching 
for the appropriate food 
for each animal. The horses 
sat down in front of bunches a 
of hay; the cats found candy s 
mice on their plates; the 
dogs meat; the roosters corn; 
the rabbits carrots, etc. All 
during the evening the 
mimicry was kept up, much to everyone’s 
amusement. M. M. M., Indiana. 


# A LIBRARIAN of long experience finds 
that one of the most satisfactory kinds of 
paste is made from gum tragacanth. Buy 
a few cents’ worth of the kind that comes in 
flakes (not the powdered) and soak until 
dissolved in cold water. Then add a few 
drops of oil of winterberry. A little jar of 
the mixture on one’s writing desk is far 
more convenient than a mucilage bottle. 
E. A. C., New York. 


£1 purchased a new blackboard ERASER, 

and find it excellent for cleaning off the 

range after meals have been prepared on it. 
; L. S. V., New York. 


#A small strip of adhesive court-plaster 
wrapped around the end of each thumb and 










A Dresden tray, with a straw rim 
in colors that match the decora- 
tions on the china 
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changed often, has completely cured my 
small son of the THUMB-SUCKING habit. 
Every other known cure had failed in his 
case, L. E., Ohto. 


* Have you ever tried baking your PUMP- 
KIN (for pie) in a medium hot oven until it 
is easily pierced with a fork? Take it out 
and cut in half; and in a minute you have 
your pulp all scooped from the skin ready 
for use. This saves many cut fingers. | 

M. C., Michigan. 


From a maid in our family, who had 
worked with a ‘“‘ladies’ tailor,’’ I learned 
how to steam a VELVET SKIRT and 
plush coat. The former had been 
spotted with rain and the pile 
of the coat was crushed from 
packing. The work should 
be done in the kitchen or 
bathroom where steam 
can do no harm. The 
garment, well shaken 
and brushed, was put 
on a coat-hanger and 
suspended from a fixture 
in the center of the room, 
over a pail of hot water. 
Three flatirons were kept 
in commission, as hot as 
possible, on the range or gas 
stove. A piece of rope put 
through the handle of one of 
the irons allowed it to be 
lowered carefully (to prevent 
scalding by steam) into the pail of water. As 
the cloud of steam arose, crushed places on 
the velvet were brushed briskly with a clean 
whisk-broom. When the steam subsided 
another hot iron was submerged, and this 
was continued until the nap was raised 
and the skirt or coat looked like new. 
Then the pail was removed and the gar- 

ment left to dry without touching. 

. C. K., New York. 


* For HALLOWE’EN PRANKS hang ina 
doorway a big pumpkin on which all the 
letters of the alphabet have been burned 
with a hot poker. Twirl the pumpkin 
rapidly and have the guests try to stab the 
letters with long meat skewers. The letter 
hit establishes beyond question the initial 
letter of one’s fate. Put red, yellow, and 
green apples into a tub of water. Have the 
guests shoot at them with toy bows and 
arrows. The one who hits a red apple is 
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assured of good health; plenty of money 
will come to the one who shoots a yellow 
apple; and great good luck is in store for 
the one who hits a green one. Scatter some 
brand-new silver coins in a shallow tub of 
water and let the guests duck their heads 
for them. 

Thread some ap;es on strings of varying 
lengths and hang them in a doorway. In- 


struct your guests that the tall people must _ 


stoop to catch with their teeth those on the 
long strings and the short people must try 
to reach those above. Hang a horseshoe in 
the midst of the apples. Arm the guests 
with tiny apples. Each guest must try his 
best to throw three of these apples through 
the center of the horseshoe. The success- 

ful marksmen are insured good luck for 
the ensuing year. C. D. N., Utah. 


# My TEAKETTLE has a flat bot- 
tom, which I never “set in.” It is, 
therefore, free from soot. My bread 
sponge is put to rise in a warm 
place in a large crock covered with 
a round tin tray. Having hot 
water in the teakettle, I set it on 
the tray, which insures an even 
heat, and the sponge is light in half 
the usual time. If mixing-board or 
table is cold I spread over it a 
clean cloth or paper and put the 









In favor once more 
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using it as a soap, and all disagreeable odor 
disappears immediately. H. F. O., Lowa. 


*#If there are symptoms of PTOMAINE 
poisoning, have the patient drink quantities 
of water, preferably warm, until the doctor 
arrives with the stomach pump. This 
water-cure saved two children’s lives, ac- 
cording to a very fine physician who was 
called in upon such an occasion. The chil- 
dren could not keep the water down, but 
were given more to drink. 
J. H. L., Mississippi. 


# While at the optician’s I saw him spray- 
ing a pale-green, delicately perfumed water 
on the lenses of GLASSES, which made 
them clear and sparkling after a rubbing 
with a soft cloth. J inquired what it was 
and he told me “‘equal parts of alcohol, 
water, and violet toilet ammonia.” 
Since then I keep this mixture on my 
dressing bureau. —g._., Pennsylvania. 
* To have fresh ROSETTES and 
strings for baby’s bonnet at a mo- 
ment’s notice, embroider an eyelet 
at each corner of the bonnet where 
the ribbons are usually sewed. Have 
on hand a supply of small rosettes 
with ends attached to serve for 
strings. Slip the ends through the 


hot kettle on a few minutes, and ee ane eyelets and the bonnet is ready to 
the bread is never chilled when Kee throughwhich tie. If the ribbons become soiled 
kneaded on it. To warma poultice thefingeris slipped or a different color is desired, the 


in a hurry, lay an asbestos mat on 

top of the stove, put the poultice on that, 
then set the warm kettle on top of it for a 
few minutes. These hints may suggest 
others to the busy housewife, in the use of 
a flat-bottomed teakettle. Je Ley OhitO, 


# How many of us have discovered that, 
when our tailored waists come back from 
the laundry the third time, the CUFFS 
show signs of wear? As many of mine are 
bought ready-made there is no material for 
new cuffs. Now when I buy a new waist 
I go over the edges of the cuffs with a tiny 
overhand stitch that is almost invisible. 
The cuffs then wear as long as the waist does. 
B. H., New York. 


* The very best thing I know of to remove 
all disagreeable odors, such as onions, fish, 
etc., from the hands, is dry MUSTARD. 
I wash my hands, and before drying them 
rub on about a teaspoonful of the mustard, 


change may be made instantly with 
no time wasted in nipping off old rib- 
bons and sewing on new ones. 


Cc. D. L., Wisconsin. 


* Most FURS have dark silk linings that 
soon soil light collars and yokes. To pre- 
vent this, cover the lining with maline laid 
in flat folds. This can easily be renewed 
when necessary. N. I., Pennsylvania. 

*Do the Goop HovusEKEEPING sisters 
know how delicious their TURKEYS 
would be, roasted in cream? Do not think 
it extravagant. My last Thanksgiving 
feast did not cost as much as usual, for we 
are people in moderate circumstances, and 
feel that we must be economical. Thanks- 
giving week I had five quarts of milk. After 
setting this, I removed the cream, saving it 
to baste the turkey with. I took half of the 
milk, and with a little sour to start it, made 
a delicious cottage or cream cheese. From 
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the rest I made stuffing for turkey, also 
a cracker pudding. I basted the turkey at 
intervals with the cream, allowing more 
time to roast on account of opening the 
oven often. I have been a housekeeper 


fifty years and try to keep up with the times. 
Cc. W. B., Maine. 


* In ironing garments that button I have 
found it a good plan to fold a heavy towel 
into several thicknesses, then lay the BUT- 
TONS on this towel, and iron on the wrong 
side of the garment. The garment will 


then be perfectly smooth, and prints of the - 


buttons will not show. Clothes that have 
hooks can also be ironed this way. In iron- 
ing a dress skirt, iron the hem entirely 
around the skirt first and the skirt will 
hang straight when you put it on. 

A. C. B., Ohio. 


* Much trouble and disorder might be 
saved in the dressing-room of a SCHOOL 
in the winter if mothers would give each 
child a snap clothespin on which is written 
his or her name, this clothespin to hold 

together the child’s pair of 
rubbers. L. R., Iinois. 


When you are getting 
ready in advance to fill the 
children’s stockings for 
Christmas it pays to make 
a selection of the advertise- 
ments that offer SAMPLES. ) 
A post-card, and in some cases stamps to 
cover mailing, will bring you many little 
articles that will delight the children, and 


that cannot be procured in any other way. 
M. L. S., New Jersey. 


# As there are ONLY TWO in our family 
we often wish to cook in a saucepan that is 
-too small to be used on the gas plate. To 
overcome this difficulty we bought an old- 
fashioned wire toaster with the wires cross- 
ing each other close together. This we un- 
hinged and took apart. We now place one 
half of the toaster over the burner—and 


we can cook on it in any size saucepan. 
Cc. C. T., New York. 


#1 had read that a good way to DRY 
SWEATERS was to hang them on the line 
‘in a pillow-slip, But I found that the air 
and sun did not penetrate the slip very 
readily, and for that reason it took a long 
time for the sweater todry. I madea bag of 


An effective botile and tumbler of 
glass incased in silver in a new 
and beautiful pattern 
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mosquito-netting in which to dry my sweater 
and find that it dries sooner and looks whiter 
than when I used a pillow-slip.. Care must 
be taken in handling the netting when it 
is wet as it tears easily. 

R. G. B., Rhode Island. 


#* It is remarkable how much better cran- 
berry sauce and jelly are if some RAISINS 
are added when the cranberries are partly 
cooked. It removes the bitter taste that 
children and some grown people dislike. 

J. A. G., Iowa. 


* On the occasion of a recent death in the 
family, the thought came to me of how much 
bother and annoyance would be 
saved if every family would keep 
a LIST, occasionally revised, of all 
relatives and acquaintances who 
must be notified at such times. 
The same list would be of assist- 
ance in sending wedding invita- 
tions, etc. C. L. W., New York. 











# To sew HOOKS AND EYES 
on easily, use a needle that is 
the length of the distance at 
which you wish to set the 
hooks, make the eyes with 
double thread by forming a 
loop with several stitches 
just the width of the hook. 
Buttonhole this loop, then 
run the needle between the 
outside and the lining of the material just 
the needle length. ‘This measures the 
distance for the next eye. Continue in 
this way, afterward sewing the hooks 
on a needle’s length apart, and when 
finished the hooks and eyes will be sewed 
neatly at regular distances .apart, and 
with time saved by the method. 

E. M., New Jersey. 


* To keep clothing froni freezing on the line 
in cold weather, put a little SALT in the last 
rinsing water. J. Ly Ohio. 


*Did you ever think to scour the RUB- 
BER STOPPER in the washbowl and 
bathtub? It becomes so clean and fresh 
under the treatment that it will surprise 
you, if you are one of the many who “‘never 
thought to do it.”’ E. C. W., Minnesota. 


# When living in a BOARDING HOUSE 
if one wishes to ascertain if one’s trunk is 
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ever meddled with, there is a very simple 
method. Put a large drop of sealing-wax on 
the back of the trunk, half on the cover and 
half on the trunk proper, and stamp your 
crest or monogram upon it. Then, if the 
cover is lifted the slightest bit, the sealing- 
wax will crack. C. M. C., Canada. 


# In my experience as a teacher of domestic 
art I find that very few people know how to 
remove WATER SPOTS from cloth. Take 
a piece of the same material as that which is 
spotted, and dampen it in lukewarm water. 
Place over the water spots on the right side 
and press with a moderately warm iron. 
Press until both the pressing cloth and 
material are dry. The cloth 
used for pressing should not 
be too wet. 4G. F. S., Kansas. 


# Nothing wears on a 
MOTHER’S NERVES more 
than children running on 
uncarpeted floors while at 
play, so for several winters 
I have bought for my small 
boys felt bedroom slippers to 
wear in the house when at 
play. I find that not only 
are my nerves less wrought 
upon, but the children wear 
out fewer pairs of shoes; also 
the waxed floors are saved many scratches 
and dents. H. F., Virginta. 


* When arranging FLOWERS in a low, 
wide bowl it facilitates matters to put an 
ordinary drinking-glass in the center of the 
bowl. 
sinking down into the water, as so often 
happens, and makes the whole arrange- 
ment prettier. E. M., New Jersey. 


#T do my cooking upon a gas range, and as 
gas is quite expensive where I live I have 
a way of economizing on IRONING-DAY. 
I place the vessel of any food that requires 
several hours’ cooking on my irons and in 
that way “kill two birds with one stone.” 

G. W. C., Texas. 


* Try a simple device for improving the 
always-popular BAKED APPLE. After 
coring in the usual way make a circular cut 
around the body of the apple. When done 
the apple will have burst through the 


This keeps the central flowers from: 





This slipper bag attached to a 
brass bedstead is described in an 
accompanying Discovery 
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opening, thus giving a novel and attractive 
appearance, and the upper portion of skin 
may be easily removed. WN. £. M., New York. 


#To locate ESCAPING GAS use soap 
suds instead of the dangerous candle. Fill 
a tin can with soapy suds and apply with a 
paint brush, such as sign writers use. 
When escaping gas comes in contact with 
the suds there is a bubbling that can be 
seen and heard plainly. 4. N. S., Missourt. 


# My sweet potatoes were prepared for a 
dinner some time before I was ready to 
cook them. To prevent DISCOLORING 
I placed them in the fireless cooker, with the 
desired results. This treat- 
ment is recommended also for 
apples, egg-plant, and other 
fruits and vegetables that dis- 
color in the air. ™. B., Ohio. 


A convenient SLIPPER 
BAG can be made of pretty 
cretonne bound with white 
bias folding. Slippers can be 
kept clean and safe, and one 
can always find them tied to 
one’s bed—handy, yet not in 
the Way. H.W. D., New Hampshire. 


# “Allow silverware to remain 
in strong buttermilk for several hours, and 
then rinsein hot water and polish. Theresult 
is as pleasing as when expensive silver polish 
is used.” I made a Discovery, also, after 
following the instructions of the quoted 
paragraph! I placed a half dozen knives 
and forks of a beautiful design of sterling 
silver (of which I have several dozen pieces) 
in the milk, and at the end of about half 
an hour, I looked to see the result thus far 
accomplished. I was horrified to see that 
the buttermilk had eaten off the OXIDE 
wholly on some pieces and in spots on others. 
The only thing to do now is to send the 
pieces to the silversmith’s and have them 
“done over,” in order that the different 
pieces may look alike when the table is set 
with them. ‘The other pieces I rubbed with 
a cloth dipped in the milk and did not let 
them lie in it, and they came out all right. 
Any one likely to try this way of cleaning 
should be warned not to use it for oxidized 
silver! N. F. H., Indiana. 
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° 
ev 
jy A Christmas feast is here spread. You are 
oye cordially invited to join us—“us” meaning 
some very distinguished persons, who are here 
xe for the express purpose of affording you en- 
tertainment, practical help, inspiration. 
There is, for example, Jessie Willcox Smith, 
%e whose child drawings, in color, you know for 


the loveliest “‘ever”’; and there are, among 


others, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley, Linda Hull Larned, Charles Dana Gib- 
son, Albert B. Wenzell, Howard Chandler 
Christy, Ellis Parker Butler, Lady Duff-Gor- 
don, Dr. Woods Hutchinson, Elsie de Wolfe, 
_ Lucius W. Hitchcock, Dorothy Dix, Wallace 
Irwin, Virginia Terhune Van de Water, Kath- 
erine Pyle, and an East Indian saint (Singh). 
A more notable company could not be picked 
for a Christmas like ours. 
Goop HovuserKEEPING is strengthening its 
position, month by month, as the greatest of 
the home magazines. 
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Pease-Porridge Hot, Pease~Porridge 
Pease-porridge hot, pease-porridge cold, 
30. . Pease-porridge in thé pot, nine days old. 





By Jessie Willcox Smith ea 
Some Like it hot, some lke it cold, 
Some like it in the pot, nine days old. ae 


Which Unites Grandparentseand Grandchildren in a Peculiar Sympathy, 
Unknown to any Other Human Relation 


By -lzols Porrester 


NE day in St. James’s Park, London, 
6) a little boy in a sailor suit, sturdy, 
handsome, with big blue eyes and 
flaxen hair, started to just regularly “cut 
up” because he wanted to fish in the pond 
and catch goldfish. While he was arguing 
and scolding away, with his attendants 
pleading and telling him that his mother 
would never hear of such a thing, along the 
path came a dignified old gentleman in a 
frock coat and tall hat, with big blue eyes 
just like the little boy. 

‘““Now what’s the trouble, Davy?” he 
asked. 

“‘T want to fish inthe pond,” wailed Davy. 

“Fish then,” chuckled His Majesty, 
Edward VII, “Only be sure. you bring me 
all you catch.” 

“Will you eat them, Grandpa?” 

“Tl eat all you catch, Davy,” said His 
Majesty, and strolled on. So for more than 
an hour, people in the park saw the patient 
little figure of Prince Edward of Wales 
angling for goldfish with a string on the 
end of his grandfather’s cane and a bent 
pin for a hook. And they gloried in the 
picture, knowing that very likely his 
mother, Princess Mary, would have speedily 
treated the hope of England to an old- 
fashioned spanking, if she had caught him 
at it, but Grandpa said he might go ahead 
and do it, which is very typical of grand- 
parents, whether they happen to wear 
crowns or little old-fashioned lace caps. 

Perhaps it is because after years of dis- 
cipline and trial, their own ideals and code 
’ soften as they reach the sunset hills of life. 
If Davy of Wales wants to angle for gold- 
fish, will he be less of a wise ruler in years 
‘to come? é 

It is a strange phenomenon of human na- 
ture, this latent tenderness in aging hearts, 
hearts tempered and attuned to the meas- 
ured beat of the times, to the affairs of state 
and the destinies of nations, when the baby 
hands of the third generation cling to theirs. 

With their own sons and daughters they 
have almost invariably been disciplinarians, 
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fearing, perhaps, little inherited foibles and 
laxities of character they knew well might 
crop out. William of Germany, the stern 
old war lord, shuts the doors of his heart 
on his Prince Hotspur, but not a day 
passes without a telephone message reaching 
him of the welfare, latest pranks and sayings 
of the grandchildren, little Wilhelm and 
Louis Ferdinand and Hubertus. 

Pierpont Morgan, the man of iron, as 
they call him down in the little narrow 
street that runs from old Trinity toward the 
sunrise, keeps “Young Jack,” his son, 
strictly up to the mark; but there is a 
sunny, lovable side to his nature known 
only to a certain group of youngsters. 
Eleven of them there are, little Morgans 
and Hamiltons and Satterlees and as one 
old-timer around the famous banking house 
said, “the old man do be losing his heart 
when the wee kiddies come around.” 

He can’t help it. Neither can any of the 
others. Some wayward, happy fay decreed 
in the golden dawn of childlife that grand- 
fathers and grandmothers should be the real 
fairy godfathers and godmothers of the 
world; and it is born in them, the instinct 
to wield a golden scepter of tenderness and 
forbearance. ; 

And it is a very beautiful mission these 
children sometimes fill. We hear of estrange- 
ments and of broken family ties, little hid- 
den tragedies of the rich, healed.and newly 
cemented by the coming into the world of 
some pink and white chubby baby. Juliana 
Princess of Orange, is credited with healing 
the breach between her father and grand- 
mother. Probably, after she had seen him 
with his little, new daughter, Grandmother 
Emma coughed a little behind her hand and 
decided the young man wasn’t as trouble- 
some as she had thought and he would 
make a better father than he had a husband. 
The odd part is, he has; and there is happi- 
ness at the old Het Loo Palace, they say, 
since the stork rested there. 

And another baby, this time a lad with 
blue eyes like his father, the young Duc des 





ittgart 





“Tearts are hearts, the world around,” and royalty are very much like other “folks.” Iswt this Royal Duchess 





Vera, of Wiirttemberg, a fine type of grandmother 


and what a live, healthy group of grandchildren. 


The two 


younger women are the Princess Olga (at the left) and her twin sister, the Princess Elsa 


Chaulnes who died on his honeymoon— 
was it not his smiles that won over the grim 
old grandfather, Theodore P. Shonts, and 
united the family again? : 

And one more, just to give a hint of the 
healing balm in baby hands pressed to lips 


that have forgotten how to forgive. For 
nearly twenty years Queen Victoria of 
Sweden lived in the south of France and in 
Algeria. And up in the old palace in Stock- 
holm her husband resided and three Norse 
princelings grew up with their grandparents, 
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old King Oscar and Queen Sophie. Very 
delicate health had this grave-eyed princess 
of Vasa, the court bulletins said. She could 
not stand the rigorous climate of Sweden. 
Very good. A bright, blue-eyed princess, 
tomboy Peggie of Connaught, comes along 
from the island kingdom and sweeps the 
troublesome gossip before her like scattering 
autumn leaves. First she won the hearts 
of the blonde Svenskas as bride to young 
Gustav, the heir presumptive and then 
surely she laid a trap of love to lure 

back to the northern capital its 
wandering, sad Crown Princess. 
And there were babies and 
babies and babies, to bait 
the trap, four of them all 
told, but with the first, Victoria 
returned to hold her first grand- 
son, the little Duke of Vaster- 
botten, close in her embrace. 
And now they say around 
the palace that it is the 
babies of Princess Peggie 
who have brought back 
peace and sunshine to the 
gloomy old _ ghost-ridden 
home of the Bernadottes. 

So is it any wonder they are 
loved, these third generation 
hostages .of love, sent out to 
hostile camps sometimes, to win 
back loyalty and kinship? And 
even when this is not their mis- 
sion entirely, when over their 
cradles there watches from 


gray heads—dear, dear, one 

mustn’t say that, with all the lovely, youth- 
ful grandmothers of today, brown-haired 
and golden-haired,—but anyway, no matter 
how gently the years pass them by there 
must come an entirely new tingle of satis- 
faction and pride to everyone of them at 
the birth of a new grandchild. 

_ It may be an unsolved atavistic message 
to our inner consciousness, this tingle and 
glow, this curious, choking joy at our brave 
launching of little third generation ships on 
life’s wide sea. Many a time heredity skips 
the children of the second generation and 
descends in full force on the third. The 
War Lord of Germany firmly believes six- 
year-old Wilhelm is the next edition of his 
imperial self and they say Lady’ Decies’ 
baby girl Eileen is the replica of her dark- 
eyed American grandmother even now. 

It is six years since a baby boy came to 


Theodore P. Shonts, happier 
with his little grandson, the 
Duc des 
would be managing a railroad 


the first hour of life the system 


The Magic Bond 


the Rockefeller home, not the old home, ’way 
up in the Pocantico Hills, but to young Mr. 
Rockefeller in New York City. There were 
lots and lots of other grandkiddies who went 
home to the big gabled house holidays and 
played with Grandpa Rockefeller. There 
was big sister Babette and cousins, five of 
them altogether then, John Prentice and the 
. little McCormicks from Chicago, 
John and Harold and 
Muriel and Edith, 
plenty, you would 
. think, to satisfy any 
grandparents. But 
one was lacking. If 
young John D. inherited 
the bulk of the massive for- 
tune, then he must have a 
little John D. to bear the 
load after him. 

So the stork, being a 
far-seeing bird, brought 
Babette a baby - brother 

and everyone called him 
the richest baby in the 
world. Some people tried: 
to figure out how much 
money he would have by 
the time he was grown up 
, and the figures were almost 
embarrassing compared with the mite who 
would have to 
shoulder the bur- 
den. His father 
and his grandfather 
said nothing but 
went quietly along 
like ordinary peo- 
ple and treated little John D. as if he were 
the averagestorkling. Andoneday the world 
learned the reason why. It was announced 
in the United States Senate that one-third 
of the vast Rockefeller fortune would be 
devoted to the good of mankind, a founda- 
tion laid to help the helpless and to lead 
science along the road of success. Perhaps 
it is only coincidence that most of it is to 
be spent for the welfare of children, or is it 
the manifestation of the wellsprings of love 
for those rollicking grandchildren of his, 
that the old.monarch of oil should turn this 
gush of wealth into channels to keep. away 
disease and poverty from the other little - 
ones of the world. 
They tell odd stories of him, stories of a 
happy old gentleman on motor rides, al- 
ways with a grandchild cuddled in his arms. 
Once he was heard singing to one of them, 



















Chaulnes, than he 


or flanning a great 
coup détat 


Izola Forrester 


actually singing that old sweet song you 
may have heard your grandmother sing to 


you. I know I heard mine sing it to me. 
All about, 


“T had a flower in a garden growing, 
A plant I nourished with a parent’s care.”’ 


Babette likes that one best, they say. 

Then they tell another, of a long hot 
trudge through mountain roads at 
Hot Springs, when little Muriel 
McCormick grew tired and begged 
grandpa to please carry her. And 
he did. Seventy-two years old, he 
put the weary childie up on his 
back in the old “pig-a-back”’ way 
and bore ber up the moun- 
tain. Threats were made 
to kidnap Muriel, just 
before this and on 
the trip east from 
Chicago, she was 
guarded by 
nurses and 
special de- / 
tectives. ; 
When they reache 
New York, no one was trusted with 
the precious charge except old John D. 
himself. Sure- 
ly with the 
birth of all 
these little 
ones who lift 
childish lips 
and eyes to him in wondering love and ad- 
miration, Grandpa Rockefeller has found 
something in life more precious than 
fine gold. 

There is no childless royal family in all 
Europe. Every palace has its nursery and 
nearly everyone has its attendant fairy 
godfather or godmother. Two have only 
one crib apiece in them, Norway and Hol- 
land, Olaf in one and Juliana in the other; 
but of all the imperial broodlings, they say 
Olaf is the merriest. And why should he 
not be? No shadow rests over the throne he 
will occupy some day. He is no “Heir of 
Sotrows,” like little Alexis over at the 
Peterhof. His father has the distinction of 
being the only monarch elected by direct 
vote of the people. 

Perhaps this is why Olaf is the only 
youngster of royal nests who is allowed to 
go right out. and play with his future sub- 
jects—and how they all love him! Every 


Grandmother love and pride 

just shine from the venerable 

dowager Queen Emma, as she 

gazes at the grandchild, the hope 
of Holland 
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day you may see him playing around the 
public park near the palace; and while he 
always has a good time, perhaps if one might 
steal up and whisper in his ear, when he 
was happiest, he would answer that the 
best days of all were when granny came 
to visit him. And who do you suppose 
granny is? Stately, handsome Alexandra 
of England. Every year she comes ‘“a’ 
purpose,” as Olaf says, to see him, her 
favorite grandchild. Back in England 

is an overflowing nursery of blue- 
eyed boys, and a dignified little 
princess girl who bids fair to carry 
herself with ‘as much distinction 
as her grandmother herself, but 
Alexandra goes over to Nor- 

way and plays with Olaf. ° 
It is hard to describe 
his charm. Look at his 
picture and, even there, 
you. catch its power, the 
irresistible good_ humor 
and pure boy fun that 

glints in his roguish 
eyes and hides in his 
dimplesa sci. ts 

2% rather satisiac- 
tory to know 

that even Queen 
Maud agrees 
with her sister- 
in-law over at 
Windsor, that 
“Mother spoils 
the children.” 
Can love spoil love? “I doubt it.” _ 

Somebody called J. Pierpont Morgan a 
grizzly bear once and a little voice piped up 
from the depths of a big office chair where 
its: owner was waiting patiently, “No, he 
isn’t. He’s grandpa.” 

Down at young Mr. Morgan’s country 
place at Glen Cove, Long Island, people 
sometimes see the mighty. J. P. right down 
on his knees in the sand, showing the chil- 
dren how to sail their boats. Maybe he 
has told them all about that boy, years 
back, called “Pip”? Morgan, who. loved to 
sail boats of his own making in Little River, 
near Hartford. Maybe he even tells them 
how he used to do the side sweep and hair 
comber and turtle dip and all the other 
“stunts,” down in the old swimming hole 
at Hog River. 

There are eleven, all told, who call him 
grandfather. Don’t you want to hear their 
names? There are two little Satterlees, 
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Phoco from the Exctusive News Agency 
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Mabel and Eleanor, then come the Hamil- 
tons, Helen and Pierpont, Laurens and 
Alexander and Elizabeth. Then the junior 
Morgans, Junius and Jane, Frances and 
Henry. Some of them are middling grown 
up, which means in the ’teens, but others 
are still small enough to trot double time 
keeping step with grandpa, to hunt his 
-tortoise-shell eyeglasses when he mislays 
them and coax for some of his prize straw- 
‘berries. What a scattering of the world’s 
treasure trove there will be among them all 
some day! I wonder if the silent old chap 
who they. say sits at the switchboard of 
the nations thought of all these boys 
and girls when he bought the art 
prizes of old Europe. Are they fu- 

ture toys for these grandchildren? 
~ One day in November, 10908, 

there waited in the salon of a cer- 
tain apartment in the Ave. Hoche, 
Paris, several persons for tidings of 
great interest. There - were 
ladies, grande dames of the 

French nobility, there was’. § 
Marguerite Shonts, girlish = 
and anxious, and walking g 





Photo by International News 
Co, N. ¥. 


John D. Rockefeller 
and his granddaugh- 
ler, Margaret Strong 
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impatiently up and down the floor was old 
Theodore P. Shonts, “the man who does 
things” as Colonel Roosevelt named him 
when he handed him over the Panama 
Canal to turn into a reality. 

He had crossed the ocean expressly to be 
present at this time. Also, he had brought 
with him the old family doctor who had 
presided at the arrival of Mary Theodora, 
Duchesse des Chaulnes, some years before. 


Maybe Mary Theodora didn’t approve, or 


her mother, or any of the grande dames, of 
the old’ American doctor, for they had 
adopted the ways of France, and for nearly 
a year there had been no cablegrams 
of affection passing between the two 
families. But the old doctor was 
there just the same and Mr. Shonts 
felt relieved to be sure of that much. 
And what did he think of while he 
paced the floor? Of Mary Theodora 
when she was a new baby and perhays 
handed out to him by the old doctor 
as a very fine specimen of her sex? 
Did he think of her later when, 
against all his own desires and hopes, 
she persisted in marrying her hand- 
some, youthful Duc and forsaking 
the land her father loved? He had 
been bitter and disappointed, yet here 
he was, summoned by love’s wireless, 
pacing the floor before these gracious 
French relatives of the newcomer, 
and all his anger fairly leaking out 
of his brain cells and a wealth of love 
pouring in for the unknown who 
would be Mary Theodora’s baby even 
if it. were also heir to titles and vari- 
ous foolish things of the sort. 

Then, suddenly, the inner dcor 
opened and the old doctor looked out 
at Mr. Shonts happily... “Boy!” said 
he. And what do you suppose. They 
say that Theodore P. caught the 
Duchesse d’Uzes around the waist 
and danced around the salon like a ° 
boy. Nobody recorded the senti- 
ments of the Duchesse, but a cable 
sped over to New York, voicing the 
triumph of a grandfather. “It’s a 
boy!” 

And last year when the Duchesse 
and her mother and sister and baby 
arrived on this side,‘Grandpa Shonts 
went down the bay to meet them in 
the revenue cutter Calumet. Rare 
emprise it bore for him this time, the 
big ocean liner, one fair-haired laddie 
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A right royal group—the Emperor William, of Germany, the Empress, and thevr three grandchildren 


with eyes like his father. But as he bore 
him ashore, perched on his shoulder, Mr. 
Shonts chuckled, ‘‘He’s got the Shonts chin, 
boys,” he said. 

How would you like to be a royal baby 
and wear shoes of cloth of gold, lined with 
a piece of your Queen Mother’s wedding 
gown? Just because your grandmother 
thought it would be a nice idea? Shoes that 
cost two hundred dollars. Wouldn’t you 


think grandmothers had pretty good no- 
tions? This, too, from Queen Emma, whose 
economy was impressed upon little Queen 
“Mina” all the days of her childhood. 
When the ‘‘Hope of Holland” was born, 
crowds waited outside the palace for hours, 
while their girl sovereign drifted down into 
the shadowy valley in search of those reach- 
ing baby hands she longed to feel grip hers. 
Heralds and trumpeters waited for the 
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tidings. Cannon must be fired and bells 
rung. Wonderful gifts awaited this baby, 
gifts fit for a ruler of Orange, from the rich 
old cities of the Netherlands. Every stanch 
burgher heart rejoiced that morning, feel- 
ing “the prayers of the kingdom would be 
granted and Holland saved from absorption 
in the German Empire. 

But when the news came, only one felt 
no pang of disappointment. The baby was 
there, but she was a girl princess. Even 
the Queen wept and the Prince 
Consort gloomed, but back in the 
darkened room a stout old figure 
knelt by the wonderful cradle 
The Hague had sent and she said 
lovingly, “I do think she looks like 
me, Mina.”” And now, wher- 
ever the baby goes, grand ma 
goes also. Down to 
Scheveningen, with two 
nurses and a lady-in- 
waiting, to undress in 
the royal tent and 
march out before a 
delighted crowd, 
clinging to Queen 
Emma’s hand, to 
paddle in the lapping 
‘waves. At home in 
the old palace of, 
Het Loo, shespends 
part of every day 
in the old lady’s 
apartments and 
sometimes you may 
see her, toddling around 
the garden, holding her 
precious rag doll under 
one arm and learning 
to lisp the names -of 
the flowers from 

“grandma,” especially 
the daisy, the name 
flower for Juliana. 

When the Crown 
Prince of Germany 
was banished to the 
remote post at Dant- 
zic, everyone said the 
Emperor’s order could 
not be revoked. He 
had said. The Prince 
could but obey. But 
there was one who had 
not been consulted. Dear- 
est in all the world to the 
Empress are her grandchil- 
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Just a wee litt'e girl and her grandpa; 
Se Pier pont Morgan and one 
of the liltle Satterlee grandchildren 
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dren, the three stalwart, sunny-tempered 
lads who have won the hearts of the empire 
with their happy, wholesome boyishness. 
»And how she managed it, nobody knows, 
but the Crown Prince and family were re- 
called from Dantzic and are at Wilhelms- 
hohe, close to the home nest and every day 
the children can see their grandparents. 
Another royal grandmother can boast of 
twin daughters and double sets of grand- 
children. The Duchess Vera of the pretty 
little duchy of Wiirttemberg is one 
of the most beloved sovereigns 
in Europe. It is a gentle rule 
that is swayed over the little 
country and the family reunions 
delight the people. Princess Elsa 
«znd Olga, the twin mothers, married 
brother princes of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, and there are six babies, all 
told, five boys and one girl. 
Possibly Grandmother Vera cud- 
dles the baby girl a bit closer 
than the others, but the boys 
never mind, for they are chiv- 
alrous little lads, and ‘girls 
first” hold fast even in 
princedom. 
ye » So do they take 
, the old folks captive 
yin chains of love and 
* there are many who 
wield the scepter— 
little Vinson 
Walsh McLean, 


‘the richest boy 













in the world, 
whose grand- 
parents 
watch over 
him as 
though 
he were 
an es- 
} caped cherub, the 
‘new little Astor heir and 
his Foree grandparents 
who have taken a town 
house just around the 
corner from his own 
beautiful home, to 
be near him all win- 
ter long, the Drexel 
baby and the little Vander- 
bilt baby and, over on 
Long Island, Mrs. Mac- 
kay’s lovely girls, Kath- 
erine and Bianca. 
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Just for a few weeks the fate of a nation On the other side, the Mikado and wise 
hung on the life of one fat little boy and old Marquis Ito, striving to keep his 
there wouldn’t have been any fat little boy throne from toppling over, so that he 
to hang it on if his grandmother had not might reign as the king they had trained 
been a wise and steady- him to be. But the end was the 
nerved woman who tried downfall of the kingdom and its 
her best to keep his feet absorption by Japan and some- 
from wandering in the where there lives the little fat! 
paths that led his father prince with his grandmother. 
and grandfather into It must be very entertaining 
disaster. to the babies themselves, 

The boy was Zeher, having the grandparents 
late Emperor of Korea, flatter. over ~- the: “nests, 
Emperor with far more solicitude 
for only a and excitement than the 
fewweeks. # Meiparent. birds. -/1t vis 
And du- 2% me, such a bewitching mys- 
ing that as tery, this seeing your- 

self bob up in the 
third generation. 
Motherhood and 
. fatherhood cannot | 
bring such peace of 
happiness. The re- 
alities lie too near for 
them. ‘The delicate 
mist of time has not 
trailed its magic 
across the salient, 
gripping facts that 
make up life to the 
heirs of the thrones 
and the overlords of 
wealth. Theirs is 
the next call to bat- 
tle and they stand 
ready with breath 
caught and ears in- 
tent. With the oldér 
rulers, the battle has 
lost its charm and 
itsfearsalike. They 
are old warhorses. 
The smell of pow- 
time he stood between two mighty forces, der and din of cannon have no allurement. 
on one:side his people, the Koreans and So they have time to linger beside little 
his father and the old Emperor who ab- feet that toddle slowly and to listen to 
dicated, all trying to make him a traitor the voices that tingle the heartstring into 
to his friends and protectors, the Japanese. low faint melodies of their own childhood. 


aye 
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The dowager Queen Alexandra of England, her daughter, the present Queen Maud 
f of Norway, and little Prince Olaf 
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The Stolen Christmas Iree 


Just what plums are to the pudding, and resolutions are to New Year’s—that’s what children are to 


Christmas, the most important part! 
must be about children—and this one is. 


Therefore.a Christmas story, to be a proper Christmas story, 
And ‘the author, who can always set people laughing 


with his funny stories, may set some people crying here—only it will be with happy, Christmas-y tears. 


By EtlissParker Baries 


Author of “ Pigs is Pigs,” “ The Incubator Baby,”. “‘ The Cheerful Smugglers,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by Charlotte H. arding Brown 


clutching the edge of the coverlet 
tightly, while with the other she 
clung to her mother’s hand. Dusk was 
darkening into. night and the child lay with 
her head thrown back on her pillow, all her 
muscles tense, staring at the ceiling with 
wide, unblinking eyes that were dark with 
an awful terror. She was a pretty child 
with soft golden hair and blue eyes, and, 
when she was well, a whimsical little mouth 
and a fine forehead and translucent skin 
through which the pink showed daintily on 
her cheeks. She had the wide-set eyes of 
an imaginative child, and her play had been 
““make-believe.”” She had lived in a glorious 
land of make-believe, peopling it with 
creatures of her own imagination. 
But now after her illness she was white and 
thin. There seemed but little left of her but 
the drawn, delicate face, and the wide-star- 


Aes little girl lay with one hand 


ing eyes held open by her fear-driven will. © 


““Won’t you try to go to sleep, dearie,” 
her mother asked, gently. ‘Try for moth- 
er. The doctor says you must try.” 

The little girl only tightened her grasp on 
her mother’s hand, but the look of fear in 
her eyes deepened. eg. 

“Try, Mabel,” the mother pleaded. 
“Mother will hold your hand all the while 
you sleep. If the bad dream comes mother 
will waken you. Think how glad father 
would be to find you asleep when he comes.”’ 

For a moment the little girl turned her 
eyes to her mother’s face. 

“I don’t want to! I’m afraid!” she cried, 
weakly. “I’m afraid, mamma! Please, 
please don’t make me go to sleep!” 

The mother sighed deeply and:softly un- 
clasped the clinging hand. She kissed the 
little girl on the forehead, lighted the lamp, 
drank from a cup of beef broth on the table, 
and took her seat again by the bedside. 
- The child groped for her hand and found 
it, and the long night had begun. 
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The willow rocking-chair in which the 
mother sat was limply misshapen and had 
been painted drab. The other furniture 
was cheap and ugly, and the-carpet was a 
splashy ingrain, worn, thin. But all was 
clean. 

No preparations had been made for 
Christmas although this was Christmas 
Eve, for day and night the mother had sat 
by the bed, holding the child’s hand, torn 
by a fear more horrible than the fear of 
death. Each nervous twitching of the 
child’s hand was a wound to her heart, 
freshly reminding her that her only child, 
so lately merry from morning till night with 
her games of make-believe, must sleep and | 
sleep soon and sleep sweetly, or sleep would 
come too late to save the over-weary brain. 

It was quite dark when the father came 
home, and the mother stole out of the room 
to meet him. 

“How is she?” he asked. “Did she sleep 
any?”’ 

“No,” she said, “she won’t go to sleep. 
She won’t try. Oh, Henry! I don’t know 
what to do! She is so sweet and patient 
and I want to help her so and I can’t do 
anything! I can’t do anything! I wish I 
could do something to help her!” __ 

She let her head fall on his shoulder and 
sobbed, and he stroked her hair and said, 
“There now! There now, mother! Don’t 
cry. You are doing all you can do. .Don’t 
cry, Mary. You are worn out. Lie down 
and rest.” 

“Did you remember to get her the doll?” 
asked the mother, reminded of the day. 

“Yes. I wouldn’t forget that,” he said. 
“And I got her a few other things I thought 
she might like. Some doll dishes, and things 
she can play with now, in bed, if she—if 
she gets a little better.” He took off his 
outer coat. 

‘IT got a bite on the way home,” he said. 
“Dr. Williams hasn’t been here yet?” 
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“No, Dr. Rogers will bring him tonight 
if he wiil come. You'll call me when he 
comes?” 

“Of course. Now try to get some rest.” 

The father entered the bedroom and bent 
over the little girl. She tried to smile up 
at him and the little mouth twitched, but 
the terror in her eyes did not lessen. 

“Listen, Mabel,” he said, “I’m going to 
sit here beside you all night and hold your 
hand just as tight as I can, so you can go 


to sleep. You needn’t be afraid of any bad. 


dream while father is here.’ 
“Tm afraid!” she said. “If you saw it 
you would be afraid, too, father.” 


“Oh, no! We won’t be afraid tonight!” 


he said, and bent and kissed her. 

She put out her hand and he clasped it. 
Then, very gently, he seated himself on the 
edge of the bed and lay back with his head 
on the pillow beside her head, and slid his 
arm beneath and around her. 

The child snuggled close, but her eyes, 
still dark with terror, stared at the ceiling, 
and when they chanced to close she opened 
them with a start of fear and each time the 
terror in them was greater than before. 
Her father’s arm was comforting and grate- 


ful, but she knew that if she went into the ~ 


land of sleep, she must go alone and meet, 
face to face, the ever-recurring dream of 
horror. 


Dressing the Tree 


All the furniture in Dr. Williams’s parlor 
was pushed back against the wall to make 
room for the tree. The furniture, as in so 
many doctors’ parlors in this land of the 
free, was gilt of the most atrocious French 
rococo style. Presumably physicians favor 
this style of furniture for the awesome effect 
it has on patients accustomed to hand- 


stained, machine-varnished, imitation oak.’ 


But it had no suppressing effect on Dr. 
Williams’s children. Not on Christmas Eve. 
Had it been of solid gold inlaid with dia- 
monds it would have been as recklessly 
pushed aside to make room for the tree. 
What is furniture when there is a Christmas 
tree in the house? 

The tree itself was a beauty. As it stood 
on the floor, firmly set in a wooden base, it 
was about six feet tall, and the selection of 
a tree of this height had been a matter of 
forethought. A smaller tree would have 
been less than a tree should be—an inefh- 
cient tree, incapable of bearing the wealth of 


‘the tree. 
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glowing glass balls, chains of gold and silver, 
glass beads, and yards of tinsel. A taller 
tree meant too much exertion for a man as 
increasingly stout as Dr. Williams. It 
meant standing on a stepladder to reach the 
upper branches. It had been decided, six 
years before, that a six-foot tree was 
exactly right. The brilliant silver star could 
be placed on the topmost tip of the tree 
without causing the Doctor to stretch him- 
self unduly. The children could hang glass 
balls on the lower branches with ease while 
the Doctor arrayed the upper branches with 
their Christmas glories. 

The tree this year was an unusually good 
one, as if all the evergreen trees from the 
beginning oftime had conspired to produce 
one absolutely perfect tree for one absolutely ° 
loving and happy family. It had no “bad 
side.” It was no tree that must be set in 
a corner to hide a one-side defect, as you and 
I turn one side of the face away from the 
photographer’s camera. On all sides the 
green branches reached out straight and 
strong, tapering gradually to the top, and 
there were no annoying, abortive inner 
twigs to cut away. It was a perfect tree, 
and Dr. Williams said so. ; 

There were three children to help decorate 
To help father decorate the tree 
was the most joyous event of the Christmas- 
time, and the permission to help had come 


‘ because, on. such a night, the little ones 


should have the fullness of joy. The mother 
had thought of it when the oldest little girl 
was five years old. 

It was midnight when she had thought of 
it, and she and the Doctor were giving the 
tree its last inspection. 

“And after all,” she said, “decorating the 
tree is the best part of Christmas. I get 
more pleasure from it than from anything 
else. I believe we really get more pleasure 
thinking how the children will enjoy it than 
they get from the tree itself.” 

“Of course!” said the Doctor. “Because 
in the morning the tree is but an incident. 
One glance, and then their toys and other 
gifts take their attention. Dressing the 
tree is great fun.” 

“And we send them to bed! It is their 
tree, Frank, so why should not they share 
in all the pleasure it can give? Think how 
Nellie would enjoy trimming the tree! Oh, 
she would be wild with ecstasy!” 

“Ves, she would,” he admitted. 

“Then next year she must help us.” 

So after that it was really the children’s 
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tree, and when dinner was over, all of them 
—the Doctor, the mother, Nellie, and the 
two wee girls—each Christmas Eve shared 
the pleasure of decorating the tree. Why,, 
it was the best eve of the whole year! The 
family was more “‘family”’ then than at any 
time during the whole year. Weeks before 
the glorious night the little girls began 
talking of it. It was a night worth waiting 
4 whole year for—the night when they 
helped father decorate the tree. 

But this. year it was not to be. It was 
not that the children were to be sent to bed 
before the tree was decorated; they were to 
help as usual, but they were not to help 
father. It was as if the bottom had 
dropped out of the world. Father was 
-going to be away on this evening of all 
evenings. — 

When, that afternoon, the Doctor had 
come out of his office and had told Mrs. 
Williams she had uttered a disappointed, 
“Oh!” and-her face had fallen. 

“But, Frank! This evening, of all even- 
ings! And the children had counted on 
it so!” 

“T know, dearie. And I’m sorry, too. 
I don’t see how I can avoid it. They’ll be 


all right when they get to work on the tree, ~ 


no doubt. I’d give a great deal not to miss 
it, myself, but it is a very important case.” 
“Mrs. Rothmeyer?” she asked, mention- 


ing a woman whgse wealth cast a mystic ~ 


glow about her. 

“No. Just a little girl. A workingman’s 
child, Dr. Rogers’ patient—a charity case. 
Dr. Rogers came about it this afternoon. I 
must go tonight; it might be too late 
tomorrow. They need me, Mollie.” 

When he told Nellie she stood a moment 
as if shocked. “Oh, papa!” she cried, 
reproachfully, but he caught her up and 
_ kissed her. 


“You must not forget that you are a 


doctor’s daughter, little girl,”’ he said. 

“But you never go out!” she pleaded. 
“T think it’s real mean for you to go on 
Christmas Eve!” 

“But see here,’ he said, cheerfully. 
“You'll make me conceited. You'll make 
me think I’m the only person in this family 
that knows how to decorate a Christmas 
tree. AndIthink Iam. You and mother 
and the girls had ‘better do a good job on 
that tree. Think what I’ll think when I 
come in tonight if I see that tree looking 
like—like anything!” 

That helped. 


The Stolen Christmas Tree 


So, when Dr. Rogers’ small motor car 
stopped at the ‘door, the three girls kissed 
their father and hurried back to the parlor 
to get at the great work of decorating the 
tree in a manner to make him proud of them. 
But Mrs. Williams lingered at the door. 

“Will you be late, Frank?” she asked. 

“T can’t tell. I may not be. I may: be 
out all night. Don’t wait up; you'll be dog- 
tired by the time you have the tree in shape 
for tomorrow. ‘The little patient is in bad 
shape I’m afraid. I may need the whole 
night for observation.” 

“Frank,” said his wife, letting her hand 


caress his shoulder, “do you know, I think 


you are like Christ, going out from all of us 
this way, on a night like this, to—to oo 
The Doctor laughed a short little laugh 
of embarrassment. 
“T’m like a fat, fussy old doctor,” he said, 
and kissed her and went out. ; 





Old Transmogrification 


“Asleep?” asked Dr. Rogers. 

The weary father, sitting by the child’s 
bed still holding her hand, shook his head. 
Dr. Williams dropped his hat and coat on a 
chair and bent over the little girl, studying 
her eyes and her face. The eyes were still 
big with terror, and the face drawn with 
weariness. 

“Want to sit here?” asked the father, 
half rising. 

“No, no! Sit still!” said the doctor. 

“T told my wife I’d let her know when . 
you came.” 

“Very well. Tell her I am here.” 

The doctor took the chair the father va- 
cated. The little girl, her hand released, 
turned her head in panic and cried out 
“Papa!” The doctor took the groping hand 
and held it as her father had done. 

“So you are the little girl that has the 
bad dreams?” he asked, gently. ‘Well, I 
think we'll fix that. Yes, indeed.” He 
stared into her eyes, felt the nervous twitch- 
ing of her hand, and smiled reassuringly. 
But the child’s face did not change. Dr. 
Rogers stood modestly in the background, 
awaiting whatever the great Dr. Williams 
might order him to do. ‘Yes, we’ll fix all 
that,” said Dr. Williams to the child. “Now 
will you try to go to sleep for me? Pretend 
it is Christmas Eve and that when you wake 
up it will be Christmas Day. You would not 
be afraid to dream of Christmas Day. I 
should think not! With a beautiful Christ- 
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mas tree to see the very first. thing when 
you awaken? Close your eyes!”’ 

There was the wonderful strength in 
gentleness in his voice that made his speech 
itself so soothing to other sufferers from 
nerves that had misbehaved. ‘Close your 
eyes!” It was the strength of iron hidden 
in cool, soft linén. It was a command and 
a benediction, but the little girl only grasped 
his hand the tighter and stared at the ceiling 
with greater terror. 

“Tm afraid!” she whimpered. 
afraid!” 

“T know,” he said, soothingly, “but. close 
your eyes.” __ ‘ 

Dr. Rogers tiptoed to the door, ready to 
keep out: the parents should they try to 
enter, but Dr. Williams shook his head. 

“That’s all right, Doctor. Let them 
come in if they wish,” he said. 

They came, the mother blinking at the 
light and the father trying to be all the 
man. Dr. Williamsarose. He motioned the 
mother to the chair and she dropped intovit 
and took the child’s hand. 

_ “Well?” queried the father. 
you think?” 

“Think?” said the great physician. He 
did not even lower his voice. “I think you 
would be frightened, too, if you had dreams 
that came and made you jump up in bed 
and scream. I think I would be frightened. 
Would you be frightened, Dr. Rogers?”’ 

“Ves, indeed, I would!” said Dr. Rogers, 
knowing that he was expected to answer so. 

“T should think so!” said Dr. Williams. 
“Anyone would be frightened. I think 
this little girl is brave not to be more 
frightened than she is. I know these 
dreams! JI should know them, shouldn’t I, 
when I’m the dream-doctor? Did you kaow 
I went to the University of Dreams? In- 
deed I did. For years and years I went to 
school to an old Professor of Dreams. 
There wasn’t much he didn’t know about 
dreams! You see, he had samples. Sam- 
ples of all the dreams—good dreams and 
bad dreams—and he kept the bad dreams 
in cages, and let the good dreams wander 
all about the place.. I tell you he made us 
study those dreams! When we didn’t study 
hard enough to suit him he whacked us. 
Whacked us hard!” 

' The little girl let her eyes fall to his face, 

- but she did not smile and the eyes lost 
nothing of their terror. 

_.. “And we got whacked pretty often,” the 

doctor went on, “because we did not like 


“What do 


oe Tm 
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to study those bad dreams. They fright- 
ened us. Just to sit and look at them made 
us tremble and scream. There was one— 
I wonder if it was the same one this little 
girl dreams? I shouldn’t. wonder if it was 


- the same one. Well, no one would want:-to 


sleep if he thought that dream was coming 
to frighten him. But that’s the one I had 
to study the most. Tuesdays and Fridays 
were the days I had to study fim. And I 
learned just about: everything there was to 
learn about him. We called him Old 
Transmogrification, because he is the dream . 
that a. dream-doctor can transmogrify with 
the little white pill out of the yellow bottle.” 

The little girl still stared at him with wide 
eyes, but for the moment. she had forgotten 
her terror in her interest in the dream- 
doctor’s story. The father, and the weary 
mother, and even the younger doctor gazed 
at him with the awe of those witnessing a 
master specialist at work. 

“Tf I could just be sure! If I could just 
be sure!”” he went on. ‘If I was certain 
this little girl’s bad dream was Old Trans-. 
mogrification! If I was sure of that, the 
little white pill out of the yellow bottle 
would settle the old geezer! Tell me, what 
is this bad dream exactly like?” 

He turned to the mother with the ques- 
tion and she gasped before she could answer: 
him. 

“Tt is always the same, Doctor,” she said. 
“She falls asleep——” 

““Of course she does, but what I want to 
know is, is there a lizard in the dream? A 
great, long, slimy lizard that comes floating 
down from the ceiling and spreads out all 
over the bed, and presses: down, and presses 
down, and opens its mouth, and opens its 
mouth, and then just when its rows and 
rows of teeth show 

“Ves!”’ said the child, eagerly. She tried 
to raise herself on her elbow, but was too 
weak. 

“Well, that sounds like Old Transmogri- 
fication,” said the doctor. “TI really be- 
lieve that’s the old geezer himself. But I 
must be sure! I must be sure that it’s the 
little white pill out of the yellow bottle I 
must give. It doesn’t do to make mistakes 
in pills, does it, Doctor?” 

“Never!” said Dr. Rogers. 

“There’s a pill for each dream, you under- 
stand,” he explained to the father. ‘White 





_pills and blue pills and silver pills and pink 


pills and little red ones. But I must be 
sure. I must see this dream myself. I 


mais 


* 


? 
—— 


Drawn by Charlotte Harding Brown 


She gazed and gazed, one hand clasped in the other and 
eyes wide—but not with terror, 








both pressed against her breast, her lips open and her 
wide with unutterable happiness 
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must have my dream-spectacles.. Doctor, 
will you get my dream-spectacles from my 
overcoat pocket. They are yellow.” 

“Shall we go?” asked the mother, tremu- 
lously. 

“Go? I should think not!” said Dr. 
Williams. “ You must have a look at this 
Old Transmogrification, too. And you!” he 

‘said to the father. ‘‘We’ll all have a look 
at him. He’s an old geezer, I tell you!” 

Dr. Rogers came to the door and held up 
Dr. Williams’s automobile goggles, ques- 
tioningly. 

“There they are!” cried Dr. Williams, 
cheerfully, and he took them and slipped 
them over his eyes. He looked comical 
with them on, but the little girl did not 
smile. She watched him suspiciously. He 
did nothing, however, but seat himself in a 
vacant chair, and she raised her head and 
stared at him until her head fell back from 
exhaustion. Then she looked at her father 
and mother. 

““We may have to wait quite a while,” 
said Dr. Williams, after a long pause. ‘‘He 
can’t come until the little girl goes to 
sleep.” 

But the little girl would not go to sleep. 
From his chair at.the far side of the bed 
the dream-doctor studied her through the 
automobile goggles. An hour passed, and 
her tired eyes fought against sleep; another 
hour, and her eyes grew dark with terror as 
she felt sleep forcing itself upon her. Then, 
suddenly, she closed her eyes and slept. 

Dr. Williams leaned over the bed and 


watched every twitching muscle in the_ 


weary face. She slept the sleep of the 
utterly exhausted, for only when her tired 
body overpowered her will would she sleep 
at all; and this time she had not slept for 
thirty hours, and then for but a scant half- 
hour. Always the horror of the dream 
drove her will to struggle against sleep. She 
slept now for almost an hour. 

She awakened with a scream that pierced 
the ears, throwing herself wildly into her 
mother’s arms with one hand thrown out to 
push back the awful apparition that had 
come to her, and burst into long, low moans. 

But the dream-doctor waved the goggles 
in the air. 

“T saw him!” he cried, joyfully. “I saw 
him! He’s Old Transmogrification! Yes, 
sir! Oh, we’ll fix him, all right! Where’s 
that pill? Where’s my yellow bottle? Doc- 
tor, where’s my yellow bottle? In my over- 
coat! Hurry up, now! We’ll get rid of 
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Old Transmogrification in a jiffy! He'll 
never comé back!” 

Dr. Rogers stepped into the hall. When 
he returned he held the small yellow vial in 
his hand, and Dr. Williams dropped one of 
the tiny white pills into the hollow of his 
hand. 

“This is the pill that does the business!” 
he boasted. “I guess ’m- not a dream- 
doctor for nothing. Just swallow this 
white pill out of the yellow bottle and see 
what happens to that old geezer of a bad 
dream!” 

The child swallowed it obediently, and 
the doctor seated himself and smiled the 
satisfied smile of the cat that swallowed the 
canary. Presently the little girl’s eyes 
closed. She was asleep. Instantly the 
doctor was on his feet. 

“Tf her pulse weakens, give her this—a 
spoonful,’ he said, rapidly. ‘She will 
sleep while the effect of the morphine lasts. 
We will be back. Come, Doctor!” 


The Loan of a Tree 


It was after midnight and speed regula- 
tions were suspended. Dr. Rogers’ motor 
car tore through the streets at its utmost 
speed and Dr. Williams was obliged to 
shout to make his companion hear. 

““She has a tremendous will power, that 
child,” he shouted. “She’s frightening 
herself insane with that dream.” 

“What do you think?” shouted Dr. Ro- 
gers. . 

“Her brain could not stand another 
twenty-four hours without normal sleep,” 
shouted Dr. Williams. 

They were before Dr. Williams’s house 
already. He stepped from the car, but Dr. 
Rogers did not drive on. Instead, he 
climbed out of the car and followed Dr. ” 
Williams up the steps. A light, turned low, 
burned in the hall, and Dr. Williams opened 
the door with his latchkey, and when he 
entered, treading softly like a thief, Dr. 
Rogers followed him. They left the door 
standing wide. 

In the parlor the tree, even in the dim 
light, shone resplendently with the glittering 
decorations placed on it by the hands of the 
children and the mother. Here and there 
about the room were piles of presents, still 
in their wrappings, for half the fun of 
Christmas morning is in opening the pres- 
ents. Like a thief, Dr. Williams stole from 
pile to pile, reading the names pinned to 
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them. ‘For papa from Nellie,” he read, 
and smiled. No disguise of paper could hide 
the fact that it was a book, the book he had 
brazenly hinted for that she might have the 
pleasure of giving “just what he wanted.” 
At the next pile he paused. ‘“‘ Nellie, Merry 
_ Christmas from Mother,” it said on the 

topmost package. There was a pile for 
Agnes, and one for Martha, too—bless the 
dear little towhead! 

Dr. Rogers was standing in the door. 
Dr. Williams motioned to him and he 
entered. And then the two men did an 
inexplicable thing—an awful thing! One 
on one side and one on the other they 
grasped the tree and lifted it from the table, 
while all its glittering decorations tinkled 
rebelliously. They carried it out of the 
parlor and out of the hall and out of the 
house, and stowed it away in the automo- 
bile where it filled the rear seats and 
stretched protesting arms toward the-house 
as if trying to call to the sleeping children. 

As if this were not enough, the two men 
reéntered the house. Three trips they 
made, so thorough was their work, and 
every childish gift labeled “From Father,” 
“From Mother,’ and even “From Santa 
Claus” they gathered in their arms and car- 
ried away. The piles remaining for Nellie 
and Agnes and Martha were pitifully small. 
All that the children most wished for and 
would most highly prize, they carried away 
and stowed in the car. And then Dr. Wil- 
liams closed, very softly, the door of his 
treeless home and Dr. Rogers bore him 
away. 


The Be-oo-tiful Dream 


The tree, the beautiful, glittering, stolen 
tree, stood on a table near the foot of the 
sick child’s bed, every candle alight, every 
golden globe and silver bead glowing with 
reflected light, but the child still slept the 
drugged sleep into which the little-white pill 
out of the yellow bottle had thrown her. 
The father and mother sat helplessly watch- 
ing the two physicians transform the dingy 
bedroom into a makeshift fairyland. The 
two physicians had thrown aside their coats, 
but the perspiration rolled down their faces, 
so hurriedly were they working. They had 
thrown bed sheets over the bureau and over 
the chairs, making a miniature white moun- 
tain, and had draped the walls with white 
sheets, tablecloths, and coverlets, pinning 
the upper edges to the picture moldings. 
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At was all rough and hasty. Even towels 


and napkins had been requisitioned and 
spread over the worn ingrain carpet, until 
the room was all in white, like a bride. But 
all around the little girl, heaped high on the 
bed, were the packages of stolen Christmas 
gifts. There were ramparts and ridges of 
them—veritable mountains of dear, myste-: 
rious parcels, begging for small hands to 
open them. And the little girl slept. 

Dr. Williams paused and glanced about 
the room. He waved his hand toward the 
ranks of medicine bottles on the table, and 
the mother gathered them up and bore them 
away. 

“All ready, I think,” said Dr. Williams. 

“Ves, it is the best we can do with what 
we have,”’ answered Dr. Rogers. 

The mother entered again. She had in 
her hands the doll her husband had bought 
for Mabel, still in its wrappings. 

“What is that?” asked Dr. Williams, 
frowning. | 

“Tt is a doll—a doll her father bought her. 
You said she should go to sleep again with a 
doll in her arms, and I thought—the doll 
her father bought for her a 

She broke down completely, but the 
doctor shook his head in firm decision. 

“No!” he said in his dry, professional 
tone. “Take it away.” And then he laid 
his hand on her shoulder. ‘‘No tears,” he 
said, gently. ‘‘Remember that! No tears. 
Smiles and happiness. Are you ready?” 

He took the doll from her hands and 
seated her in the chair by the bed, and the 
mother drew a deep breath and smiled. 

’ “Now, Doctor!” he said to the younger 
physician, and Dr. Rogers turned down the ~ 
wick of the oil lamp and extinguished the 
flame. In the mellow, weird light of its ~ 
candles the tree was a fairy tree—a dream 
tree—in a magic cave of spotless snow. 
“Very well!” Then to the father, “You 





‘understand? And she is to fall asleep with 


the biggest doll in her arms. That is all.” 
Dr. Rogers slipped from the room, and 
Dr. Williams, pouring a few drops of 
pungent liquid into the palm of his hand 
held it close to the face of the sleeping child. 
She stirred uneasily, moved her head aside 
and tried to escape the stinging odor, but 
the hand followed her. With a short gasp 
for breath she opened her eyes, and. Dr. 
Williams slipped from the room and gently 
closed the door. The father and mother and 
child were alone with the wondrous tree. 
For a long, long while the child stared at 
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the tree, her head raised ever so slightly, 
and when, with a smile on her lips, she tried 
to raise herself on her elbow, she found a 
hand to help her and to slide a pillow behind 
her. She could not take her eyes off the 
tree. She gazed and gazed, one hand clasped 
in the other and both pressed against her 
-breast, her lips open and her eyes. wide— 
but not with terror, wide with unutterable 
happiness. Never, never-in.the wide world, 
had there been anything so beautiful as 
that tree! It was a tree as little children 
would have a tree, for little children had 
dressed it—children and a mother of 
children. 

She was still gazing when her father, in 
quite a matter-of-fact fashion, began open- 
ing the heaps of parcels. She turned her 
eyes on him with surprise. He said no 
word, but opened and opened and opened, 
and out of each parcel came something a 
little girl’s heart would dearly desire. Dolls 
—big and small, dark-haired and blond, 
baby dolls and lady dolls; books and more 
books, gay hair-ribbons and well-filled doll 
trunks, gloves and dolly carriages, gold 
lockets and pencil boxes; a hundred of the 
things a poor little white-faced girl may 
long for, but forget because she knows that 
they are not for her to possess. One by one 
he piled them around her, and with each 
new gift the joy in her eyes deepened, but 
she kept one hand clasped in the other, and 
both pressed against her. breast. 

“T can’t find him. He’s not here,” said 
her father, suddenly, in a far-away voice. 

“Of course not! Of course not!” her 
mother answered. ‘“‘He’s gone for good.’ 

“The white pill did it,” said her father. 
“Tt always does it.” 

“Yes, the white pill transmog—” 
the mother. : 

The little girl looked from her father to 
her mother. They were smiling, and she 
saw them—both of them—walk to the tree 
and take from among the branches qa drink- 
ing glass. She knew that it must be some- 
thing quite wonderful, that glass, and she 
wondered what it might contain. She hoped 
they would allow her to taste of its contents, 
and they did. They let her drink it all, to 
the last drop, and she smiled at the tree as 
if she and the tree had a pleasant secret. 
She tried to remember what the secret was, 
but could only remember it was something 
about Transmog—about 

Her eyelids drooped. When she opened 
them her mother was pressing the biggest, 


said 
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most beautiful dolly in the world into her. 
arms, and she wrapped her arms about it 
with a sigh of content, looked long and 
happily at the tree, and fell asleep... 


The Dream Tree Vanishes 


Her mother lowered the pillow and let the 
little head fall back more comfortably. The 
arms that held the wonderful doll still en- 
wrapped it, but were lax. Dr. Williams 
entered, striking a match as he came. He 
lighted the oil lamp. 

“Now, then,” he said, briskly, “blow out 
those candles! Get those sheets off the 
wall!” 

The younger doctor and the father and 
mother obeyed him, working hastily. They 
puffed out the candles and jerked down the 
sheets. They scraped the towels from the 
worn ingrain carpet and threw them in 
armfuls into the hall. It was as if the scene 
shifters were hurriedly preparing a stage for 
another act: Dr. Williams bent over the 
child, touched her wrist, and listened to her 
breathing. Then, satisfied, he began re- 
wrapping the’ wonderful gifts. 

Not one did he leave for the little sick 
girl. Books and more books, gay hair- 
ribbons and well-filled doll-trunks, gloves 
and dolly-carriages, gold lockets and pencil 
boxes, lady dolls and baby dolls—blond and 
dark-haired, big and small—he wrapped 
and tied. All of the hundred things a poor 
little white-faced girl might long for, but 
must forget because they are not for her to 
pees he wrapped and tied and laid on the 

oor. 

The room was the same gloomy room, 
with the ugly green and yellow wall paper, 
but the tree still made it resplendent. 

“Come on, I want to get home,” said Dr. 
Williams, and he grasped the base of the 
tree. Dr. Rogers bent to help him and 
together they lifted the tree and bore it 
away. In the narrow doorway one of the 
golden balls struck the woodwork and fell in 
scintillating, tinkling fragments to the floor. ° 

Then they carried away the parcels, each 
of which contained some gift a little girl’s 
heart would déarly desire. They did not 
leave one. When they were all gone the 
doctor returned. His jealous eye spied the 
bits of broken golden ball. Not even these 
would he allow the little girl to have. He 
gathered up the larger pieces and made the 
mother sweep up the rest. He made her 
brush up even the tiny pine needles that lay 


Drawn by Charlotte , P cane, Fi . : 
Harding Brown The little girl hugged it tight and kissed it over and over again 
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on the floor. Then he looked for more bits 
of Christmas to order away. His eye fell 
on the doll in the child’s arms and he 
frowned. He had almost forgotten it and 
she must not have the doll. 

Very gently he lifted one thin white arm 
and very softly he drew the beautiful doll 
away. Then he leaned down and kissed 
the child on the forehead. When he turned 
the mother had hidden her face in her arms 
and was sobbing. For this, you under- 
stand, was Christmas Day. ° 


The Return 


Dr. Williams opened his door with his 
latchkey, and as he stepped into the hall he 
saw a white figure at the top of the stairs. 

“Frank! Oh, I am so glad you have 
come!” whispered his wife, excitedly. ‘‘The 
house has been robbed! Our tree and 
all 2 

“Not a bit of it! I have the tree out here 
in the automobile, and all the rest of the 
things. Just borrowed them awhile, Mollie. 
Get a wrap on and come down. Dr. Rogers 
is here. I’m dead tired. You'll have to 
help me distribute these presents again. I 
don’t know which is for which.” 

“For mercy’s sake!” cried Mrs. Williams. 
“What in the world did you borrow the 
tree for? Who ever heard of borrowing a 
Christmas tree?” 

“Inquisitive!” he smiled, patting her 
shoulder as she came down. _..“‘Perhaps I 
wanted to take it for a little joy ride. It-is 
very seldom a man has a chance to go auto- 
mobiling with anything so beautifully 
dressed as our tree. A little fresh midnight 
air does a tree no end of good, Mollie.” 

“Frank!” she exclaimed, “you’ve been 
doing some wonderful, wonderful thing! I 
know it! Iknowit! Ican always tell, be- 
cause you are so awfully silly afterward!” 





Waking Up 


The little sick girl opened her eyes and 
looked at the ceiling. Suddenly she raised 
her head and stared over the foot of the 
bed. Her mother holding her hand, trem- 
_bled, and pressed the hand more tightly. 
For a long while the child gazed straight 
ahead, and then she turned her eyes to the 
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bed. The coverlet was white and smooth, 
but on it lay no wonderful books nor any- 
thing else that might gladden the heart of a 
child. She felt the covers with her free 
hand, and raised herself a little to see the 
better. There was no beautiful doll. There 
was no tree. There was no snowy white 
cavern. No presents. Nothing but the 
lamp, now extinguished, and the bureau, 
and her father asleep in a chair. 

“What is it, Mabel?”’ asked her mother, 
tremulously. 

“T was asleep. Was I asleep, mother?”’ 

. “Yes, dearie.” 
_“T thought I had a big doll. I thought it 
was Christmas,” she said. 

“It is Christmas,’ said her mother. 
“Father has something for you. Father!” 

The man awakened with a start. 

“Haven’t you something for Mabel this 
Christmas morning?”’ 

“Oh, sure! Sure!” he said, scrambling - 
out of his chair, and in a minute he laid the 
doll and the few little presents in the child’s _ 
arms. ‘‘Oh!” she cried, and’ before she _ 
opened them she’ held out her arms and 
kissed him, and kissed her mother. Then 
she unwrapped. the doll. It was no such 
doll as she had held in her arms during the 
night. Its hair was rather suggestive of _ 
tow, and its clothes were sewed into its saw- 
dust-filled body. . But the little girl hugged 
it tight, and kissed it over and over again. . 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you!” she ex- 


claimed, and insisted on kissing her father 


and mother again. “It’s a lovely doll! A 
perfec’ly lovely doll!” 

She ran her hand over its head. 

“Tt has real hair!” she said. “It’s 
al-most as lovely as the one I dreamed 
about last night.” 

“Did you—did you dream last night?” 
asked her mother, hesitatingly. 

“Oh, Mother,” cried the little girl clasp- 
ing her hands and quite forgetting the new 
doll, “I just want to go to sleep this very 
minute! If you could only guess what I 
dreamed! Oh, I couldn’t tell you! Sucha 
lovely, lovely tree! And a doll, Mother, a 
real, live doll that snuggled. right into my 
arms and kissed me! And—oh, it was such 
a be-oo-tiful dream! And all the time I was 
dreaming it I was afraid I would wake up 
and find it was true!” 


The First Lady 
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The Magnificence 
in Which the Amer- 
wanized Maharani of 
Baroda Lives on $2,000 









Her Highness Chimnabai II, C. I, 
the Maharani of Baroda, is a woman 
of brains with a broad intellect which 
has been trained by travel and study. 
She is an enthusiastic advocate for 
the economic freedom of the women of 
Z India, and is as radical in her ideas 
IF Ereflects the glitter and : ; . on the woman’s rights question as 

glamour of an Arabian Nights’ dream sit on golden ~~ the most ardent suffragelte 

when you spend $2,000 a day to keep stools and 

_a family of six; have a retinue of servants chairs; sleep in gold and silver beds; drive 
larger than most queens can afford, eager to about in carriages and howdahs of gold 
anticipate your every desire; possess estab- and silver; travel in sumptuous private 
lishments of entertainers and trained ani-_ railway cars; live in gigantic palaces com- 
mals whose sole businessit is to amuse you; bining the best features of Oriental and 
eat from gemmed dishes set on agold table; Occidental architecture and fitted with the 
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The story of a ‘‘progressive’’ 
Oriental princess, who, in 
spite of her modern ideas, 
would have her daughter con- 
tract a polygamous Marriage 








most luxurious 
furnishings the 
two hemispheres 
can produce; and 
reckon amongst 
your knick- 
knacks carpets literally made out of precious 
stones, and gold and silver cannon. 

These are some of the conditions of the 
every-day life led by India’s first native 
lady, her Highness Chimnabai II, C.I., the 
Maharani of Baroda, consort of his high- 
ness Sayaji Rao Gaekwar, Maharaja of an 
East-Indian state about as large as Massa- 
chusetts and yielding an annual income of 
over $6,500,000. 

But, though she lives in a doll’s house, 
this woman is not the petted plaything you 
might imagine her to be. On the contrary, she 
speaks several languages; she has published 
a long book written in English; she has 
traveled extensively in the United States, 
Europe, and Asia; and she freely expresses 
her impressions, especially those relating 
to Americans. Her ideas of woman’s sphere 
and rights vie in their radicalism with the 
creed of the suffragettes. She enjoys tiger 
hunting and watching elephant fights; and 

_she shines at social and state functions, 
taking the premier place among Indian 
ladies of rank, because the consort of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, the only native chief 
who takes precedence over the Maharaja 
of Baroda, still is in seclusion. 

The Maharani is of medium height and is 
slightly inclined to embonpoint, Her trained 

_ Sari, clinging to her form in long, graceful 
folds, gives her a tall, slim appearance. 
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lagoon. 


The Laxmi Vilas, the home of Maharani Chimnabai, is an 
immense building of white stone delicately carved in beautiful 
designs. - The palace is really two residences, with the apart- 
ments of the Maharani at the right-hand side facing the 


The furnishing. is partly carried out in Asiatic 
style, and partly in American 





Her dark hair, 
parted in the 
middle, reveals 
a broad, intel- 
lectual forehead 
which always 
bears a tiny dot of vermilion—the sign that 
she is not a widow. Large, lustrous, black 
eyes illumine her face. Her straight nose 
and firm, round chin betoken strength of 
character.. Her pearly white, regular teeth, 
displayed when her red lips are parted in a 
smile, and her clear, olive complexion give a 
youthful appearance to her highness, al- 
though, during her twenty-five years of 
married life she has borne four children and 
is past the fortieth milestone of life. 

I first met the Maharani at a dinner in 
Laxmi Vilas palace at Baroda, where I sat 
at her immediate right. Pearls and dia- 
monds scintillated on her décolleté bodice, 
emerald earrings shone in her ears, diamond 
bracelets sparkled on her arms, bare almost 
to the shoulders, jewels shimmered in her 
hair and on her fingers, and gold anklets 
tinkled as she shifted her feet, which were 
encased in gold-embroidered, gem-studded 
slippers. 


Thinks Average American is U neultivated 


During the course of the meal the.con- 
versation.shifted to her highness’s latest trip 
to the United States. She told me that she 
found the average American to be unculti- 
vated and provincial, and the reporters im- 
pudent and unscrupulous. Women. writers, 
she especially complained, resorted to mean 
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trickery in the 
endeavor to secure 
interviews with 
her, and, when un- 
able to gain an 
audience, invented 
Munchausen stories about her and her 
clothes and jewels, offering them to the 
public as genuine news. 

- The conversation drifted to the status of 
the fair sex in India, and the Maharani 
berated her countrymen, whose selfishness, 
she declared, was responsible for the fact 
that the women of Hindostan continue to 
abide in the midnight darkness of ignorance, 
knowing little of the great world outside 
their lattices, understanding practically 
nothing about domestic science, mother- 
hood,. wifehood, and citizenship. What 
could such females, she dramatically queried, 
contribute to the upbuilding of a nation? 
India, she said, never could become great 
unless and until her women were emanci- 
pated and educated. She advocated eco- 
nomic freedom, and, in the list of profes- 
sions that she recommended for her sisters 
to take up, there were a few which would be 
considered beyond the bounds of pro- 
priety, even in the United States. ja 





The main drawing room of the Maharani overlooks the 


lagoon shown in the photograph. 

over the silver surface of this limpid lake, and green grass 

and flower beds are festooned about the rim. 

statuary carved by European sculptors aid in lending the 
effect of an Italian garden 


A bird’s-eye view of the lake in front of the Laxmi Vilas Palace 





Her radical ideas 
on the woman 
question, so frank- 
ly stated, consti- 
Et Cra. O rect 
index to her char- 
acter. She always has had a fiery spirit, 
which, her enemies claim, she uses to sub- 
vert British authority in India, and which 
her friends allege has raised her from be- 
ing merely a distant relative of a petty 
chief, to be the first native lady in India. 
Insinuations and apologies aside, the fact 
remains that she was taken, in 1886, 
when sixteen years old, to Baroda, to be 
offered to the young Maharaja as his bride. 
For days his*highness’s mind wavered be- 
tween her and a rival, who was her equal in 
good looks, native intelligence, and lineage. 
Finally he chose his present consort because 
she had a great deal of fire and spirit in her, 
refusing the other because she was just a 
quiet, good-natured home body. 


Swans swim serenely 


The white 


Was Illiterate When Married 


Since she was utterly illiterate at this 
time, her husband inimediately after his 


marriage appointed instructors to educate 
s { 


i 
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her. Instead of rebelling at the enforced 
discipline, Chimnabai studied with all her 
might. Enough has been related to indi- 
cate what book learning supplemented with 
extensive travel has done to broaden her 
mental horizon. 

The glimpses I had obtained of the 
Maharani’s psychology whetted my desire 
to know more about her. Fortune favored 


me, and the Maharaja invited me to be his *, 


_ guest in the royal palace. This gave me the 
desired opportunity to study how house- 
keeping is managed on $2,000 a day. 

As the carriage enters the gate- 
way of the grounds of 
Laxmi Vilas, a green 
panorama unreels it- 
self before one’s 
eyes. Stretches of 
velvety sward 
dotted with beds 
of flaming flow- 

ers, groves of 
trim trees 
and masses 
of primly 
pruned 
shrubbery 
extend far © 
beyond the 
range of vi- 
sion. The gi- 
gantic dimen- 
sions of the 

‘palace are hid- 
den by the foli- 
age banked 
about it, its 
stately, shape- 
ly minarets 
and domes just 
peeping over 
the tops of the 
tall- trees. 
Only on near 
approachis the 
immensity of 
the building re- 
alized, and the 
discovery made 
that the white 
stone walls , 
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are delicate BY’ There is a strong family resemblance between her highness, 
the Maharani of Baroda (the left-hand figure), and her sister, now 
dead, who was married to Shrimant Sampat Rao Gaekwar, a 
! ‘ Both women are wearing the 
native dress which calls for anklets and jewelry of various kinds. 
The hair is parted flat, and both display the small vermilion dot 
on the forehead, testifying that they are not widows 


ly carved 
with beauti- 
ful designs. 

The pal- 
ace is really 


brother of the Maharaja of Baroda. 
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two residences, so completely is the Maha- 
rani’s portion divided from her husband’s. 
Separate entrances and exits, and separate 
sets of maids and pages are provided foreach. 
Numerous doors communicate between the 
two portions of the palace, but huge screens 
placed before them shield the goings and 
comings. of the women from the curious gaze 
of men. Elaborate arrangements are in 
force for sending messages from one part to 
the other, though each year the rigor of this 
procedure is being relaxed. 

Maharani Chimnabai’s studies and trav- 
els » have “occidentalized’’ her. 
This fact is reflected in 
her home, which is fur- 
nished partly in Asian, 

partly in American style. 
On the first floor is, one 
~ room filled with 
scores of stone, 
silver, and 

gold im- 

ages of 

various 
shapes and 
sizes, which 
is used asa 
temple. Near 
by is the dining- 
room, fitted with 
low stools immedi- 
ately faced by 
equally low tables 
for holding salvers 
containing small 
bowls in which 
the food is served, 
and from which it 
is eaten with the 
fingers, no knives, 
forks, or spoons be- 
ing employed. The 
Maharani’s stool, 
table and dishes are 
of gold, those in 
which cardamon 
seeds, cloves and 
betel leaves are 
offered being stud- 
ded with gems. 

On thesame level 
in a closely guarded 
strong room, in 
huge steel safes, re- 
pose the Gaekwar’s 
jewels, variously 
estimated to be 
























: View of the dining-room of her highness, the Maharani of 
worth from Baroda. The two seats in the center are gold-plated, and all 
$10,000,000 tO ing plates, dishes, cups, water bottles, etc., for the express use 
$30,000,000, and of the Maharani and Maharaja, are of gold. The people 
including a dia- squat on the stool set against the wall, while the food is served 
mond necklace % the low table right in front of it. Everybody eats with the 
worth nearly fingers, no knives, forks, or spoons being provided 


$1,200,000; a pearl 
neck ornament 
valued at about 
$850,000; a sash 
of one-hundred 
rows of pearls 






one-half feet long and six 
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terminating in a 
large tassel of 
pearls and em- 
eralds; and _ car- 
pets of pearls, one 
of them ten and 
feet wide, with an 
eleven-inch border 
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and a center de- ° 


sign worked in 
diamonds. 
This carpet 





A part of the Maharaja’s silver service which is used on state occasions. At these feasts the Goanese and 
native waiters are superintended by an English butler, who brings in course after course of choice viands 


cooked under the direction of a French chef 
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could not be duplicated for $205,000. The 
gold and silver carriages and howdahs 
and the gold and silver cannon are kept 
in buildings exclusively for them and con- 
nected with. the stables which house 
horses, bullocks, camels, and 
elephants. Squads of 
soldiers watch the 
jewels by night and 
by day. 

In a separate 
wing, connect- 
ed with her 
apartments 
by a covered 
corridor, is the 
Maharani’s 
durbar (audi- 
ence) hall, 
where she 

holds her 
courts and re- 
ceives the hom- 
age of her hus- 
band’s subjects. 
Not far from it is her 
kitchen, where the 
cooking is done on low, 
earthen hearths in which 
wood and cow-dung cakes 
are burned by half-naked 
Brahmins who squat beside 
them, making freer use of their 
fingers than of spoons and forks. 

As you climb the broad, beau- . 
tifully carved’ stairway, you see fine 
examples of European art on all sides. 
But why walk upstairs when a modern 
elevator is at your service? 

On the second floor is the Maharani’s 
main drawing-room, furnished with richly 
upholstered sofas and chairs, choice tables, 
foreign paintings and prints, and soft car- 
pets, such as you might expect to find in the 
home of an American multi-millionaire. 
This room‘ overlooks a limpid lake on whose 
silver surface snowy swans serenely swim 
about or flap their pinions in play, with 
green grass and flower beds festooned about 
its rim and white statuary carved by Euro- 
pean sculptors standing round it, giving the 
effect of an Italian garden. On the same 
floor is another drawing-room, fitted up in 
true Hindu style, where you must take off 
your shoes before stepping on the snow- 
white sheet spread over the thick cotton 
pad that covers the floor, and squat on low 
stools, or on your feet. Chimnabai’s study 



































This dia- 
mond necklace, 
belonging to the Bar- 

oda collection of jewelry, 
is valued at almost $1,200,- 
000 and contains 103 stones. 
With other priceless jewels 
it is kept in a huge 
steel safe in a closely 
guarded strong 
room 
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next to it, is modern, most of its appoint- 
ments being American. Her bedroom con- 
, tains two gold beds, the larger and better 
one for her lord and master standing beside 
her own. 
The lounge suite is elabo- 
rately arranged, and is 
fitted so that at mid- 
day it can at will 
be completely 
darkened. It 
opens on a court- 
yard of green 
palms, ferns, 
and foun- 
tains, a cool 
and refresh- 
ing sight the 
year round— 
an absolute 
necessity in a 
tropical cli- 
mate. Huge 
wardrobes line the 
walls of her dress- 
ing-room, in which 
are stored hundreds of 
bodices, and shoes of 
every description, from 
jeweled East Indian slippers 
to stout leather walking 
boots. The bathroom and 
lavatories,.too, are up-to-date 
to the slightest detail; but, like 
most Indians, her highness con- 
siders it insanitary to take a tub 
bath, and prefers to sit or stand on a 
low stool while one maid applies soap and 
pours water over her from a golden bowl, 
and another sponges and rubs her skin. 

On the floor above are the apartments of 
Princess Indiraraja, the Maharani’s only 
daughter, who is about twenty years of age 
and is promised in marriage to one of the 
richest and most powerful princes in India. 
This man, alas, already has a wife with 
whom he is living. The daughter’s rooms 
are almost as superbly furnished as those 
of the mother, and, like the rest of the pal- 
ace, have electric lights and fans, and an 
abundant supply of hot and cold water. 


Routine of the M. aharani’s Life 


The Maharani wakes soon: after sunrise, 
and, after ablutions, and without troubling 
much about her toilet, repairs to the temple, 
where, kneeling before the images of the 


saint Nihal Singh 


gods, she offers them rice, sweetmeats, 
flowers and money. Immediately after this 
she has an early breakfast of tea or coffee, 
toast, eggs and fruit. Her next interest is 
to make inquiries regarding domestic af- 
fairs, and give the orders for the day to the 
housekeeper, who is half English, half 
Indian. Competent officials are employed 
to supervise palace affairs, and, therefore, 
the Maharani’s household duties are light. 
Thus freed from worry about housekeeping, 
she takes up her studies under the direction 


of her tutor (an.English lady), reads books 


and magazines, and personally answers 
letters, or instructs her private secretary 
how to answer them for her. — 

About noon her highness has her déjeuner, 
a native meal consisting of highly spiced 
dishes, eaten in her private dining-room in 
company with her daughter and some of 
her favorite court ladies. Her husband does 
not join her, but partakes of a regular 
American repast in his own part of the pal- 
ace at eleven o’clock. Immediately after 
this meal she retires for her midday rest. 
Very seldom does the Maharaja join her in 
this siesta. She is up and dressed by four 
or at latest five o’clock, when tea is served, 
her highness herself pouring the tea, her 
daughter assisting her if the company is 
large. 

Toward sundown the Maharani goes for 
a walk in the palace gardens, or for a drive 
in an automobile, horse-carriage or bullock- 
chariot, or on elephant back, into 
the country districts. Whenever 
she passes through any part of the 
capital her vehicle is closely cur- 


is a gorgeously trapped affair. : 
the curtains must be closely drawn as no male subject may gaze 
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tained so that none of her husband’s male 
subjects may gaze on her countenance. 
Unless she is not we]l, or does not care to 
dress for dinner, the Maharani and Prin- 
cess Indiraraja dine at the Gaekwar’s table 
in the modern dining-room, about which 
gather every evening a select company of 
European and East Indian guests. Goan- 
ese and native waiters, superintended by 
a sleek, solemn-faced English butler, bring 
course after course of choice viands cooked 
under the direction of a French chef, 
while the social meal of the day slowly and 
merrily progresses. After dinner everybody 
adjourns to the game-rooms, where the 


, . ladies sit on high settees and watch the 


Maharaja play billiards with one of his sons, 
or a guest, sometimes themselves taking up 
cues. After a game or two the party goes 
into the card-room and plays bridge, whist, 
or chess until eleven o’clock. Or, some- 
times, Indian and Occidental musicians play 
and sing for their amusement, or they watch 
the dancing of nautch girls or male perform- 
ers, or are entertained by native actors and 
acrobats. 

When the time comes to bid the Maharaja 
good-night, all the members of the family 
line up at the crossing of two corridors, the 
Maharani at the head, Princess Indiraraja 
next to her, and the boys following in the 
order of their age. Ceremoniously they 


















ite The bullock chariot, in which the 
Maharani takes a ride at sundown, 
Tradition decrees, however, that 


upon the countenance of the Maharaja’s wife 
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bow in unison until their heads almost 
touch the ground, and then retreat to their 
respective apartments while the Maharaja 
vanishes through a distant door into his 
dressing-room to disrobe for the night.’ 

This daily routine of the Maharani of 
Baroda is frequently varied by an exhibi- 
tion of elephant, buffalo, bull, ram, cock, 
or pheasant fights; tent-pegging, wrestling, 
acrobatics, and swimming, and the per- 
formances of trained birds. Sometimes she 
accompanies the Maharaja into the jungle 
on hunting expeditions, and. shoots. tigers 
from the back of an elephant. Twice a 
week the band plays for two hours or so, 
for her benefit, just outside her apartments. 
In addition to these pleasures, there are 
festivals which furnish fun and diversion. 
-- When her highness tires of Laxmi Vilas 


she has the choice. of repairing to a. city 


palace, the Nazarbagh, a huge white pile 
in the heart of the capital, or to her sub- 
urban villa at. Makurpura, much larger, 
more superbly furnished, and surrounded by 
a beautiful park. There are also a number 
of royal residences located at different 
points in and out of her husband’s domains, 
at the seaside, and in the hills, one of them 
being built. on the heights overlooking the 
Bay of Bombay, and another at Ootaca- 
mund, the fashionable mountain resort of 
southern India. 

I could not help contrasting the magnifi- 
cence of the life led by the Maharani with 
the blank existence of her husband’s sub- 
jects, whose average income is only about. 
three cents a day. This-is about one- 
seventy-thous- andth of the amount 
the royal ra family: spends in 
twenty-four 
h owrs. 
These poor ‘ 
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people abide in mud huts, thatched with: 
straw or leaves, one or two rooms: serving 
all the purposes of a large family, the shanty 
unfurnished except with a few crude cots. 
They have only one meal, or, at best, two 
a day, these consisting of coarse bread and 
a bit of vegetable. They enjoy no- amuse- 
ments but are doomed to-work hard in the 
constantly threatening shadow of famine, 
which seldom leaves India. 

Goaded by these thoughts, I one day asked 
the Maharani what was her ambition in 
life. She replied that she wished to found 
an institution to provide Indian females 
with the kind of education that will round 
out their characters and make them per- 
fect, well-balanced women. To raise funds 
for this enterprise she some time ago 
organized a bazar and presided over one of 
the booths—a radical step for a Maharani 
to take. But the school still waits to ma- 
terialize. All that her highness has done is to 
have addressed a few meetings of women, 
to have issued a book pointing out to her 
sisters the way to gain economic freedom, 


‘and to lend moral support to the Gaekwar 


in many reforms that he has instituted for 
feminine uplift. One of these is a measure 
for the compulsory and free primary educa- 
tion of girls, a step which the Maharaja of 


- Baroda has taken ahead of the British-Indian 


government and all the other native chiefs. 

Against this must be set the influence 
that this Americanized Maharani brought 
to bear upon her husband, who abhors 
plural marriages, to persuade 
him to sanction a polyga- 
mous match for Princess 
Indiraraja. 







The elephant. gate: erected im honor of the wedding of the late Prince Faté Sing Rao 


Mie Voice of the Child 


A Christmas Story in Verse 





By 
Angela Morgan 


Author of “Answer,” “ Know Thyself,’’ etc. 
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Illustrated by Albert B. Wenzell 
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But the man at the window did not turn, 
His back was rigid, his shoulders stern. 
| Did she think to conquer a will like his ? 
As well to challenge the Destinies ! 
“Oh, mummy, mummy, it wasn’t true— 
The things they said when I cried for you.” 
The man at the window wheeled about, 
“Why did you come?” he thundered out. 
“For the sake of the child”. . . her voice was weak 
With the weight of anguish she could notspeak. 
“TIsn’t it late for that?” he sneered, 
And the war that had parted’ them woke and 
Its terrible presence, hot with strife— [reared 
A flaming sword ’twixt man and wife. 
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IV 


Christmas day, and the world awake 
With feast and song for the Christ Child’s sake; 
And a man alone with the bitter vow :— 
“She made her choice, let her keep it now. 
Does she hope to soften a strong man’s hate 
By foolish letters that come too late?” 
And a child with a face like a rose in bloom 
Sobbed alone in another room. 
Ah well—when a man and a woman part, 
_Each with an unforgiving heart, 
What matters a child who cannot sing ? 
What matter if Christmas carols ring 
O’er sundered lives and a broken home 
Where a mother’s presence may never come? 
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“Look, mummy—under my Christmas tree! 
Here is the doll you dressed for me. 
Oh, I can remember far back as that— 
See, here are the shoes and the: little hat! 
And mummy, dad says I’ll never grow 
Too old for dolls, I love them so. 
He says all girls should be that. way. 
For it makes them mothers, the longer they play. 
But he told me ”’—a cloud for the moment hung— 
‘*You didn’t love dollies when you were young. 
I asked him why, but he wouldn’t say, : 
Just looked at me in the queerest way.” 
“You dared to*say it!” the woman turned 
To challenge him, and her anger burned. 





Christmas day, and the world half mad 
With giving and loving and being glad. 
Said the woman—a hundred miles between 
Her lonely rooms and that other scene— 

“This is the day I cast aside 
A fool’s pretense and a woman’s pride. 

I will go on my knees, I will eat the dust, 
But hold my child in my arms, I must!” 
... The bulk of a building against the night, 

Windows ablaze with Christmas light, 
A door swung wide, a flash, a scream... ~ 
“Mother, mother! It’s like my dream. 
I prayed you would come and come to stay, 
To be my present on Christmas day!” 
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“Well, isn’t it true? You answered the call; 
Art was the greatest claim of all.”’ 
She flashed: “It was only in self-defense. 
Couldn’t you pierce that huge pretense ? 
Shall a woman consent to be stale and old 
Because her husband’s love is cold?’’ 
His eyes were grim. “Well, that would depend 
On the kind of woman, her aim and end.”’ 
“You shall not say it! As well as I 
You know those tales were a bitter lie. 
And the courts were cruel that tore from me- 
Child of my breast and my agony. 
Do you think a father can ever know ? 
’Tis only the mother who suffers so.”’ 


VI 


“But you railed at marriage ’’— 
“Well, what of you? 
Didn’t you rail at marriage, too? 
You called it a custom long outworn, 
A page from an ancient parchment torn.”’ 
“Well, lam aman. No woman is fit 
To be a mother who scoffs at it. 
I heard you say you would almost give 
Your child in exchange, to be free and live!’’ 
The woman lifted her humble head, 
Her cheeks were hollow, her eyes were red, 
“YT have supped that lie, I have supped it well, 
*Tis the mother who suffers the pangs of hell 
Through the aching nights when there is no rest 
And no child to fondle against the breast.” 
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VII 


“Oh, father, look! Did you ever see 
So shiny and pretty a Christmas tree ? 
But some way, daddy, it isn"t right, 
’Cause mummy wasn’t here last night 
To fix the things like she used to do. 
Don’t you remember? You helped her, too! 
And both of you laughed and talked so low 
In the other room, so I wouldn’t know, 
But, daddy, I heard you just the same; ; 
You called dear mummy the sweetest name—”’ 
“Hush!’’ and the man with a single stride 
Snatched the child from the mother’s side. 
“How dared you come when you had no right, 
To shatter our peace on Christmas night ?”’ 


Vill 


“She’s mine!” cried the woman, her arms flung out 
To clasp the little one about. 
Blazed the primitive in his face... 
“Not while I live to run the race! 
Listen, daughter, you shall decide. 
Which of us two?” Her eyes were wide. 
““Why, father, /’m yours and mother’s too ; 
I'll only be happy with both of you. 
Oh, daddy! Won’t you let mother stay ? 
It’s awful sad when she goes away.” 
Harki What melody ringing high 
In a shower of chimes against the sky ? 
“Mummy! It’s what you taught me to sing 
When I was the littlest, littlest thing. ... 
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“* Peace on earth, good will to men’... 


Listen ! 


I'll sing it for you again.” 


Just how it happened, nobody knew. 
’T was like a miracle, out of the blue. 


“Alice!” 


His voice was broken now, 


Gone forever the hateful vow. 


“John!” ‘Her head on his shoulder laid, 
Her arms about him, unafraid, 


And the child between, who united them 
With the wonderful song of Bethlehem. 

O logs, burn high! O logs, burn bright ! 
O bells, ring on with all your might ! 

For the soul of the home has come back to stay, 
And all is right with Christmas day. 
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Cupid, Graphologist 


By William Leslie French 


Mr. French, who is an expert employed by banks and corporations and summoned to testify 
in court cases involving handwriting, ‘‘read’’ several characters whose writing was sub- 
mitted by the Editor of Goop HouseKEEPING MacazinE and described them with remarkable 
fidelity, without knowing them. ‘This article may be accepted as sound and authoritative 


and temperament are perfectly 
wedded together, is the script of the 
individual, because it is the outward symbol 
of the mind’s action through the nerve con- 
nection with its agent, the hand. While 
much can be told from gesture, gait and facial 
expression, they are only partially equipped 
- guides to a person’s mental and physical 
trend. The involuntary and voluntary pen- 
strokes are permanent signs which can easily 
beinterpreted by comparison and analysis of 
the slant of the writing, sweep of the words, 
letter-formations and shading of strokes. 
Over a century ago it was discovered that 
special types of handwriting were inscribed 
by individuals possessing like traits and 
characteristics. Where, say, fifty of a cer- 
tain class wrote alike, it was observed that 
the fifty-first making pen-forms similarly, 
was a reproduction of the others. By pur- 
suing this method still further, the finest 
shades of character, temperament and dis- 
position were reached. In fact, it has been 
demonstrated..a host of times that special 
styles of handwriting will indicate gifts and 
talents for one line of work or another. 


ae Gretna Green where. character 


At the outset it will be well to inform the 
reader that in France and Germany for a 
century or more, and latterly in England, 
this science of handwriting has been studied 
and practised... Its value in criminal cases 
has been recognized by the courts, apart 
from the work of handwriting experts; and 
in commercial circles, graphologists have 
been employed as interpreters of ‘script in 
situations where honesty, integrity, accu- 
racy and faithfulness are the prime requis- 
ites. Graphology has been defined as the 
insurance of labor, the risk being that of 
character. The twin forces determining 
the premium are personality and pen. 

Among the leading authorities are the 
German poet Goethe and the French author 
Adrian Desbarrolles. In their native tongues 
they taught and made clear the practical 
utility of graphology in revealing to men: 
their fellowmen. And in both Germany. 
and France illustrated journals are pub-; 
lished devoted entirely to all phases of this 
subject. Also, it is of more than passing 
interest that in recent times in the famous 
“Bordereau”’ relative to the Dreyfus case, 
the decisions of the graphologists were of 
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The erratic style of 

this writing shows the 

type of man who 
should never marry 
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(Specimen No. XIII) 


eminent assistance in proving his innocence, 
in marked contrast to the handwriting ex- 


perts. This fact, however, has not gener- 
ally-been commented upon. 

Now, a true friend or helpmeet is the best 
medium of exchange both in periods of 
happiness as well as stress, and in order‘to 
insure permanent satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment from the companionship of others, 
whether friend or lover, husband or wife, a 
trustworthy guide to this end will be hailed 
with interest. 

The writer has found in numerous script 
specimens coming under his observation for 
analysis, that much of the trouble which has 
resulted from persons being lawfully, but 
unfortunately, allied by marriage, was due 
to the fact that the attraction drawing them 
together had no stability other than at- 
traction. Their characters were sealed 
volumes to each other. Had each one’s 
writing been examined expertly, it might 
have proved a deterrent against future 
disaster. And be it said, that’ the advan- 
tage of using this method in contrast to 
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others, is obvious. All that is necessary is 
a small sample with or without signature. 
No further data is required. Only the 
script. The strokes tell the story. That 
this is so, anyone can easily verify by an 
examination of any two specimens written 
by the same person at different times. If 
the individual is influenced by some great . 
emotion, especially sorrow or trouble, the 
caligraphy will alter, showing a signal de- 
parture from the normal, the most marked 
sign being, that the final words of lines to 
the right have a tendency to slope down- 
ward. 

Again, today, owing to the new conditions 
created by the higher education of women, 
it is much more difficult to determine sex 
from script. Every profession and line of 
work are affected by their endeavors and 
influence, and in consequence, the leading 
traits of will power, judgment and self- 
confidence appear in their strokes, to a far 
greater degree than heretofore. 

Turn now to that phase of graphology 
which naturally oe its appeal to every 
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human being, because it furnishes data 
which help toward the realization of happi- 
ness. Each person looks forward to the 
time when he or she shall find a true help- 
meet—and in every sense of the word—-a 
friend. In general, the leading characteris- 
tics which we try to discover in those for 
whom we entertain affection, are honesty, 
sincerity, steadfastness, loyalty and love. 
These traits are shown for the most part 
by handwriting sloping to the right or some- 
what vertical words clearly written, with 
the lines straight. 

By 'slancing at Nos. I and II (above) 
you will find the script of two individuals 
who are as perfect a complement of each 
other as could be found. The holograph of 
each slants perceptibly to the right, indi- 
cating deep abiding love and the tendency 
to idolize each other. Number one, the 
man, has a strong will and determination, 
shown by the even pressure and the cross- 
ings. This combined with the slope gives 
steadfastness and tenderness. The spaces 
between words, letters, and lines with the 
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outward strokes in some of the final letters 
formed as in “read,” betray generosity and 
sympathy. His attitude, or any one writ- 
ing in this fashion, is one that would be 
ideal as a lover, husband or friend. Speci- 
men number two, the woman, sloping at 
even a greater angle in a like direction, de- 
notes even a greater amount of sentiment. 
The spacings are the same, but her script 
runs uphill a trifle more than his, indicating 
hopefulness and courage. ‘The trait of gen- 
erous feeling is paramount to everything else. 

Her sensitiveness—the delicate strokes— 
her intuition—the breaks between the let- 
ters as in “i s’”’—endow her with a special, 
sense which enables her to feel the mental 
condition of her consort .and thus avoid 
friction. There are other minor traits ° 
which have no bearing at this point. This 
couple have enjoyed a tender relationship 
for many years. Where the writing is up- 
right, in either sex, the other formations 
being similar, the individual, would be less 
demonstrative, especially if the final aetiers 
end abru puly. 
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Two of this class should consider such 
a step—carefully. Marriage would ter- 
minate in restlessness and discomfort 
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(Specimen No. V1) 


Should, by an haphazard of misfortune, 
the writers of Nos. III, a man, and IV a 
woman (page 771) or any who write like 
them, ever marry, or even contemplate 
it, they would fight like Kilkenny cats on 
the back fence. These handwritings are as 
absolutely mismated as the individuals 
would be. Both have the slant to the right. 
But—alas! though this does denote broadly 
affection, so many other modifications ap- 
pear, that it is lost in the fog of clashing 
traits on both sides.. The man is naturally 
ambitious, straightforward and_ honest, 
shown by regular even pressure, straight 
lines and upward movement. Order and 
system are his strong points. He is im- 
maculate in his dress, but he is as obstinate 
as a mule, with a desire to boss. This is 
indicated by the blunt ending of some of 
the strokes and the ¢ crossings. The lack 
of sympathy appears in the last stroke of 
final letters, while the large, rounded capi- 
tals show conceit. His general style indi- 
cates refinement and education. 

Now if this individual should marry the 
writer of number four,—immediately there 
would be “wars and rumors of wars,” as 
his whole mental trend and habits of life - 
would be different from hers, even though 
she might be very attractive on the physical 
‘plane. Observe the halting, simple style 
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‘Cee Cnweee. 


(Specimen No. V) 


Dominant woman with ideals and liter- 
ary tastes 


Paes 


Literary man with similar tastes but 
rather easy-going 





without any marked character toit! Affec- 
tion is there—the slant shows that. Her 
will-power is almost negative, as the un- 
even pressure and t-bars indicate. It is 
not her fault that her sympathy would 
bubble over at every funeral she could 
attend. She would incline to tears readily, 
enjoy being delightfully miserable, which 
would naturally grate upon any man with 
a disposition like her husband’s. The 
small o’s being open at the top give her a 
desire to talk unnecessarily at all times. 
Household gods and goods she worships! 
But her sense of fitness would cause her to 
crochet tidies..and cultivate wax flowers 
under a glass. A good salesman could sell 
her crayon pictures of her entire family, 
later to be hung with a background of wall 
paper of red roses and purple lilies. All this 
is betrayed by her general style. Her sense 
of order is lacking. Yet she would scrub 
hard. Emotionally strong—shading of let- 
ters and slope of writing—her devotion 
would be explosive, and her temper, as 
typified by the cross strokes, very fitful. 
Despite whatever physical beauty either of 
these, or any like them, might possess, their 
pen formations no more harmonize than in 
actual lite their alliance would be blessed 
by congeniality. 

-Now, should a-woman- whose script -re- 
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: These two types would be very un- 
comfortable! They might marry 
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(Specimen No. VII) 


Peace-loving, peace-cultivating man 


(Specimen No. VIII) 


Woman of too much force 


sembles that of number V (page 768), think 
of joining forces with a man who writes a hand 
like number VI, it would be well for her to 
pause and consider! The same holds good 
as regards the man. Both would have set 
ideals with much sentiment. The slope 
again. Jn each, the pressure is alike, re- 
vealing force and will-power. The larger 
style and shape of the letters in the woman’s 
hand show a tendency to rush things. Her 
capitals denote self-assurance and a sense of 
importance, while the open a’s and g’s indi- 
cate that she would dominate in the expres- 
sion of her opinions. The ¢ crossing and 
blunt final letters signify her ruling capacity, 
despite the fact that she would enjoy a 
discussion of literature andart. Her energy 
is pervasive. 

-With the man’s script you find a tre- 
mendous power of concentration. This is 
indicated by the small writing. The even 
pressure throughout, combined with wide 
spaces, betrays steadiness, a generous atti- 
tude, while the slope to the right without 
cross-bars, reveals a sentiment which makes 
for peace and calmness. The lack of har- 
mony between these two would exist from 
the fact that her desire to forge ahead, put- 
ting her ideas into action, would clash with 
this peaceable disposition... There are no 
bold, arrogant cross-bars in his script. Any 





two of this class would get along provided 
each followed independently individual 
tastes and ambitions. They should agree 
to disagree comfortably. 

The scripts Nos. VII and VIII (above) 
have common aims, denoted by the clear, 
steady, even strokes, animated by honesty 
and sincerity, as the straight lines and even 
height of small letters show; still an alli- 
ance of any two such persons would: be 
marred by mental conflict and reservations. 
The easy, flowing style and delicate writing 


_ of the man is a positive sign of a genial, 


quiet disposition. He is never in a flurry. 
The woman has too much force. Her ambi- 
tion and determination, as per her heavy 
writing, down strokes and ¢ crossings, would 
carry him into an atmosphere of physical 
discomfort and mental unrest. They would 
not of necessity;clash madly. Merely the 
woman is too strong, and her almost vertical 
hand shows that her mind dominates her 
feelings and affections. Vice versa as re- 
gards the man. 

Now in the types shown by Nos. IX and 
X (see page 765), although the script of 
each is very dissimilar on -sight, there are 
many points in common. The woman, 
No. EX, writes a hand which though. verti- 
cal, betraying coldness and reserve, yet the 
shaded, uneven down strokes’ make her 
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oe No. XI) 


Style of writing which shows 
nervous tension ‘and tendency to 
exaggerate. A woman (No. XII) 


sensuous and responsive to beauty in all of 
its forms. The rounded formation of her 
small letters at the bottom reveals musical 
talent. This corresponds with all that ap- 
pears in her side companion, No. X, even 
though the slant is different. There would 
be a distinct harmony in their point of view, 
but of these two, or any like them, the pre- 
ponderance of affection would be with the 
man. Not much emotion, however, would 
be betrayed on either side. Such types can 
meet on the common ground of similarity 
of tastes and moderate friendship. 

Script No. XI (above), reveals a type 
of man of whom to beware, apart from 
any personality or power of attraction he 
may have. He is unbridled in his desires— 
note the heavy, vile, down strokes! The 
wavy base lines being very much in evi- 
dence, with the closed 0” Ss, signify that he is 
a liar and thoroughly dishonest. The er- 
ratic formation of his connected letters gives 
a strong personality. Anyone writing in 
this way should be avoided. Also, gener- 
ally speaking, with any man or woman 
whose writing flows in this undulating fash- 
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honesty and lying. A man 
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ion, whether of this script type or not, the 
tendency to deceit is paramount. Of 
course, other signs might modify this ten- 
dency, such as will power, shown by strong 
pressure throughout. 

In No. XII, a woman (above are), similar 
conditions. In her case the nervous, er- 
ratic method of forming her pen pictures, 
the long letters of one line extending into 
that below, is indicative of a mental twist. 
She would believe absolutely in the images 
created by her imagination. High, nervous 
tension is denoted by the dotting of her as 
and punctuation. 

As you examine No. XIII (page 766), you 
would hardly credit brutality to such a 
script. Yetitisso. The individual’s tastes 
and actions are of the most inferior brand. 
His capital-letter-formations show extreme 
vulgarity and egotism, intensified by the 
heavy strokes contrasted with light. His 
writing is sharp on top, the sign of mental 
alertness. This combined with the small 
letters being very close together, signifies 
meanness and selfishness. When aman like 
this one spends money it is for attaining 
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Two individuals whose alli- 
-ance would mean “‘ 
rumors of wars” 
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Woman of emotional type 





ignoble ends. His physical prowess is 
shown by the long, down stroke below the 
line in “Yours.’”’ Cunning is denoted by 
the sharp small letters. Because of this he 
would win over an adversary. Im fact, as 
a prize fighter and politician he has been 
successful.. Most men following this ‘“pro- 
fession”’ have these script forms in one com- 
bination or another. The style often 
differs, though the analytical results are the 
same. 

As a climax in exhibits, No: XIV (page 
706) shows a personality, eccentric, bril- 
liant, but from the standpoint of marriage, 
an utter failure. The capitals shout inordi- 
nate conceit, sensitiveness and false pride. 
The unexpected, extraordinary curves and 
extra twists furnish an unbounded imagina- 
tion: The writing waves—a liar! Ex- 
travagance throws its head plainly above the 
_ horizon, as the spacing show. In this in- 
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(Specimen No. IV) 


stance, as in all like his, the shading of the 
down strokes and cross bars indicate utter 
self-indulgence. Should such a man marry 
he would soon break away, leaving sorrow 
in his wake. Whenever such erratic signs 
appear the individual, man or woman, is 
oscillating, changeable, and literally changes 
with the moon. Usually, however, possess- 
ing charm and a striking personality! = 

Now, in making any analysis the salient 
points are modified by special forms. 

In closing, I may say, that the sugges- 
tions advanced are offered in no sense as 
advice. They are merely signs which any- 
one who studies the science can read. 
“Self preservation is the first law of na- 
ture.”” And in the choice of friend or help- 
meet, it is well worth while, I believe, to 
employ a well-established method, such as 
this is, for the attainment, as far as possible, 
of happiness. 
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The Mating of Lydia: 


A Romantic Drama 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” ‘‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” i Marriage a la Mode,” 
“The Marriage of William Ashe,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock 


) N the evening of the following day, 

Mr. Edmund Melrose arrived in 
; Penrith by train from London, hired 
a one-horse wagonette and drove out to the 
Tower. His manners-were at no time ami- 
able, but. the man who had the honor of 
driving h'm on this occasion had never yet 
seen him in quite so odious a temper. 

At this moment, in the month of May, 
that is to. say, 1g0—, Edmund Melrose had 
just passed his seventieth birthday. But 
the extraordinary energy and vivacity of 
his good looks had scarcely abated since the 
time when, twenty-three years before this 
date, he had married Netta Sneath in 
Florence. It would be difficult to explain 
what extraordinary whim had prompted 
this man of wealth and family, spoilt by 
long years of wandering and irresponsible 
living, to take up for.a wife the daughter of 
a lower-class Italian, a trader (not too 
honest) in Melrose’s hobby—antiques and 
works.of art. At any rate the delusion that 
her husband loved her had been short- 
lived for the girl and it was a miserable, 
nervous young wife, who, with her baby 
and Italian nurse, had accompanied Mel- 
-rose, a year later, to Threlfall Tower, the 
property he had just inherited in England. 

Here, while Melrose had reveled in his 
antiques, Netta had grown desperately 
unhappy, having been denied all but the 
necessities of living by her miserly husband. 
She had been deprived of companionship 
and society as well, for Melrose had even 
repudiated the advances of his cousin Lady 


Tatham of the neighboring Duddon Castle. 
One long, dreary winter had sufficed to 
instil in the young wife a single purpose— 
to escape to her former home at any cost, 
and when thwarted in this determination 
by her husband’s denial of money, she and 
her Italian nurse had made other plans: 
The result was that, in Melrose’s absence 
one day, Netta, her baby and nurse had. 
started southward, taking with them to 
secure the necessary funds a small, priceless 
piece of Florentine bronze that was one of 
Melrose’s most cherished possessions. 
Melrose, beside himself with rage, had - 
written a letter renouncing Netta in em- 
phatic terms, had settled a small amount 
for the maintenance of his daughter and 
in a short time had practically forgotten his 
family ties. Living on at Threlfall Tower, 
he had gained more and more of a reputation 
for eccentricity. Intercourse between him 
and Duddon Castle had never been renewed 
and Lady Tatham’s sons had grown up in 
practical ignorance of the relationship... At 
the age of twenty-four, Harry Tatham,-the 
favorite of the countryside, had come into 
the management of his estates and his 
mother soon realized that her son was not 
likely to treat their miserly neighbor with 
the same patience that she had - exer- 
cised. 
As Melrose drove along now through 
various portions of the Tower estates, the 
eyes of the taciturn driver beside him took 
note of the dilapidated farm buildings and 
the broken gates, which the miserly. land- 


For those who did not read the first chapter 


The characters introduced in the first (November) chapter of this serial were: Lydia Penfold, a young, . 
good-looking artist; Susan, her sister, who writes unprofitable tragedies; Mrs. Penfold, their mother, — 
sincere, refined *‘but somewhat of a poose’’?; young Lord Tatham, of Duddon Castle, who has free ; 
and been vastly “taken”? with Lydia; Lady Tatham, his mother, who has not yet called on the Pen- 
folds; Claude Faversham, a young stranger who rescues from the brook Lydia’s press clippings; Mr. 
Melrose, of Threlfall Tower, who is the ‘‘Ogre’’ of the countryside, his sole interest being antiques:' 
Claude Faversham, meeting with a serious bicycle accident, is taken into Threlfall Tower in the 
absence of its master, in spite of the alarmed protests of Dixon,’ the old servant, and his- wife. -. 
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lord could not be induced ‘to repair un- 
til an exasperated tenant actually gave 
notice. Melrose himself paid no attention 
to the objects passed as they approached 
the Tower, although among them were 
many that might well have roused the at- 
tention of a landlord; as, for instance, the 
condition of the long drive leading up to the 
house; one of the pillars of the fine gateway 
that gave access to the walled enclosure 
round the house, broken away; and the 
enclosure within, a mere tangled wilderness. 

As they drew up at the gate, the Penrith 
driver looked with furtive curiosity at the 
house-front.. Melrose, in the words of 
Lydia to young Faversham, had “become 
a legend” to his neighborhood and many 
strange things were believed about him. It 
was said that the house contained .a num- 
ber of locked and shuttered rooms that. 
were never entered. It was said that the 
Tower was full of precious and marvelous 
things, including hordes of gold and silver; 
that Melrose, who was detested in the 
country-side, lived in the constant dread of 
burglary or murder. 

Possessed by these simple but interest- 
ing ideas, the Penrith man noticed—a 
strange and unique fact—that two windows 
on the ground floor were standing wide 
open. As Melrose unlocked the gate, the 
house door opened and three huge dogs 
came bounding out in front of a gray- 
haired man whom the driver of the wagon- 
ette knew to be ‘‘owd Dixon,” Melrose’s 
butler and factotum. The driver was 
watching the whole scene with an absorbed 
curiosity, when Melrose turned, threw him 
a sudden look, paid him and peremptorily 
bade him be off. He had therefore no 
time to observe the perturbation of Dixon; 
nor that a woman in white cap and apron 
had appeared behind him on the steps. 

Melrose on opening the gate found him- 
self surrounded by his dogs, a fine mastiff 
and two young collies. He was trying to 
drive them off, after a gruff word to Dixon, 


when he was suddenly brought to a stand- . 


still by the sight of the woman on the steps. 

““D— it! Whom have you got here?”’ 
he said fiercely, perceiving at the same 
moment the open windows. 

“Muster Melrose—it’s noan o’ my doin’,” 
was Dixon’s trembling reply, as he pointed 
a shaky finger at the windows. “It was t’ 
yoong doctor from Pen’ith—yo ken him—” 

A woman’s voice interrupted, “Please, 
sir, would you stop those dogs barking? 
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Melrose looked at the speaker in stupe- 
faction. “What the deuce have you been 
doing with my house? ”’—he turned furiously 
to Dixon. “Who are these people?”’ 

“Theer’s a yoong man lyin’ sick in the 
drawin’-room,”’ said Dixon desperately. 
“They do say ’at he’s in a varra parlish 
condition; an’ they tell me there’s.to be 
no barkin’ nor noise whativer.”’ 

“Well, upon my word!”’ Melrose was by 
this time pale with rage. “A young man— 
sick—in my drawing-room!—and a young 
woman giving orders in my house! You’re 
a precious lot, you are!”’ He strode on 
toward the young woman, who, as he now 
saw, was in the dress of a nurse. She was 
vainly trying to quiet the dogs. 

“Tl uphold yer!” muttered Dixon, fol- 
lowing slowly after. “It’s the queerest 
do-ment that iver I knew!” 

““Madam! I should like to know what 
your business is here. I never invited you 
and I am entirely at a loss to understand 
your appearance in my house!”’ 

The girl whom Melrose addressed turned 
on him a perplexed face. 

“T know nothing about it, sir, except 
that I was summoned from Manchester 


‘Jast night to an urgent case and arrived 


early this morning. Can’t you, sir, quiet 
your dogs? Mr. Faversham is very ill.” 

“In my house!” cried Melrose, furiously. 
“T won’t have it.. He shan’t remain 
herers 

The girl looked at him with amazement. 
“That, sir, would be quite impossible. It. 
would kill him to move him: Please, Mr. 
Dixon, help me with the dogs.” 

She turned imploringly to Dixon, who 
obediently administered various kicks and - 
cuffs to the noisy trio and at last procured 
silence. Her expression lightened and, with 
the professional alertness of one who has no 
time to spend in gossiping, she turned and 
went quickly back into the house. 

Dixon approached ‘his master. “‘That’s 
yan 0’ them,” he said, ‘“T’other’s inside.” 

“T’other who,—what? Tell me, you old 
fool, at once, what the whole cursed business 
is!. Are you mad or am I?” 

Dixon eyed him calmly. He had by this 
time summoned to his aid the semi-mystical 
courage given him occasionally by his 
evangelical faith. If it was the Lord’s will 
that such a thing should happen, why it was 
the Lord’s will; and it was no use whatever 
for Mr. Melrose or anyone else to kick 
against the pricks. So, with much teasing 
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deliberation, and constantly interrupted by 
his angry master, he told the story of the 
accidént: on the evening before, of Dr. 
‘Undershaw’s appearance on the scene and 
of the storming of the Tower. 
“Well, of all the presuming rascals!” said 


Melrose, with slow fury, when the tale was . 


done. “Send a man from the farm, at 
once, to the cottage hospital at Whitebeck. 
They’ve got an ambulance—I commission 
it. It’s a hospital case. Bequick! Doyou 
hear? I intend to be quit of them—bag 
and baggage!” 

Dixon did not move. ‘Doctor said if 
we were to move un now, it ud be man- 
slaughter,”’ he said stolidly, “an’ he’d have 
us oop.” : 

“Oh, he would, would he!” roared Mel- 
rose. ‘‘T’ll see to that. Go along and do 
what you’re told. D—n it! am I not to 
be obeyed, sir?” 

Wherewith he hurried toward the house. 
Dixon looked after him, shook his head, 
and instead of going toward the farm 
quietly retreated round the farther corner 
of the house to the kitchen. 

Melrose entered the house by the front 
door. As he walked into the hall, another 
woman, also in white cap and apron, ran 
toward him with quick, noiseless steps, from 
the corridor, her finger on her lip. 

“Please, sir—it is most important for 
the patient that the house should be abso- 
lutely quiet.” 

“T tell you the house is mine!” said Mel- 
rose, positively stamping. ‘What business 
have you—or the other one—to give orders 
im: Tt”? 

The nurse, an older woman than the first, 
who had spoken to him outside, drew back 
with dignity. 

“Show me where he is,” said Melrose 
peremptorily. “I wish to see him.” 

The nurse hesitated: But if this were 
really the master of the house it was difficult 
to ignore him entirely. She looked at his 
’ feet. “You'll come in quietly, sir? I am 
afraid—your boots—” 

“Oh, go on! Order me about! What’s 
wrong with my boots?” The pale grin was 
meant for sarcasm. 

“They’re rather heavy, sir, for a sick- 
room. Would you—would you mind— 
taking them off!” 

“Upon my word, you're a cool one!” 
But there was something in the quiet self- 
possession of the woman that coerced, while 
it exasperated him. 
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After glaring at her for a moment he sat ~ 
down fuming and removed his boots.’ She: 
glided to the: door of the drawing-room, 
opened it noiselessly, and beckoned to Mel- 
rose.. He went in and, against his will, he 
went on tiptoe and holding his breath. 

Inside he looked around the darkened 
room in angry amazement. It had been 
wholly transformed. The windows had 
been cleaned and curtained; the oak floor 
shone as though it had been recently washed, 
while in the center of the room, carefully 
screened from light, was a white bed.. Upon 
it was a motionless form. 

“Poor young fellow!” whispered the 
nurse, standing beside Melrose, her kind 
face softening. ‘He has been conscious 
a little today; the doctor is hopeful. But 
he has been very badly hurt.” 

Melrose surveyed him—the interloper!— 
who represented to him at that moment. one 
of those unexpected checks and annoyances 
in life which selfish men with strong wills 
cannot and do not attempt to bear. His 
privacy, his habits, his freedom, all at the 
mercy of this white-faced boy, these two 
intolerable women and the still more in- 
tolerable doctor, on whom he intended to 
inflict a stinging lesson! 

He came closer. Not a boy, after all. 
A young man of thirty, perhaps more. The 
brow and head were covered with bandages; 
the eyes were closed; the bloodless mouth 
hung slightly open, with a look of pain. 
The comeliness of the dark face was not 
entirely disguised by the dressings in which 
the head was swathed. Melrose, whose life 
was spent among artistic objects, was not in- 
sensible to the young man’s good looks and 
for the first time he felt a slight stir of pity. 

He left the room, beckoning to the nurse. 
““What’s his name?” 

“We took some cards from his pocket. 
I think, sir, the doctor put them here for you 
to see.” . 

The nurse went to the hall table and 
brought one. 

“Claude Faversham, 5 Temple Build- 
ing, B €.” : 

“Some young loafer pretending to be 
a barrister,” said Melrose contemptuously. 
“What’s he doing here—in May? This is 
not the tourist season. I have no doubt 
whatever that he was drunk, otherwise why 
should he have had such an accident? No- - 
body else ever had an accident on that hill. 
And ey the deuce are we to get at his rela- 
tions?””, 
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- The nurse could only reply that she had 
no ideas on the subject and had hardly 
spoken when the sound of wheels. outside 
brought a look of relief to her face. The 
sight of the motor turning the corner of 
the grass-grown drive diverted Melrose’s 
thoughts. ‘ 

The doctor—the arch-villain of the plot! 
The master of Threlfall Tower pondered 
for a moment. Then he went along the 
corridor to his library, half-expecting to 
see some other invader ensconced in his own 
chair. 
riedly appeared. 

- “Show Dr. Undershaw in here.” 

And, standing on the rug, every muscle 

in his tall and still vigorous frame tighten- 


ing in expectation of the foe, he looked, 


frowning, around the chaos of his room. 
Pictures with or without frames and frames 
without pictures; books in packing cases 
with hinged sides, standing piled one upon 
another; portfolios of engravings and draw- 
ings; inlaid or ivory boxes containing a 
medley of objects. The large and empty 
library, with its nobly designed bookcases— 
still empty of books—its classical paneling 
and embossed ceiling, made a setting of 
which the miscellaneous plunder within it 
was not worthy. A man of taste would 
have conceived the beautiful room itself 
as suffering from the disorderly uses to 
which it was put. 

Only, in the center, the great French 
table, the masterpiece of Riesener, still 
stood respected and unencumbered. Mrs. 
Dixon dusted it every morning, with a 
feather duster, generally under the eyes of 
Melrose. 

‘“‘Dr. Undershaw, Muster Melrose.” 

Melrose stood to arms. 

A young man entered, his step quick and 
decided. He was squarely built, with spec- 
tacled gray eyes, and a slight brown mus- 
tache on an otherwise smooth face. He 
looked what he was—competent, sincere 
and unafraid. 


Melrose made an effort to control himself, 


but the situation was too much for him. 


_He burst out, storming: “I wonder, sir, ’ 


that you have the audacity to present your- 
self to me at all. Who or what authorized 
you, I should like to know, to take possession 
of my house and install this young man 
here? He has no claim on me—not the 
hundredth part ofafarthing! —_ I tell you, sir, 
this is a matter for the lawyers! It shan’t 
end here. I’ve sent for an ambulance and 


He rang the bell and Dixon hur- 
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Ill thank you to make arrangements at 
once to remove this young man to some 
neighboring hospital, where, I understand, 
he will have every attention.” 

Melrose, even at seventy, was over six 
feet and as he’ stood towering above the 
little doctor, his fine gray hair flowing back 
from strong aquiline features inflamed with 
a passion of wrath, he made a sufficiently 
magnificent appearance. Undershaw fronted 
his accuser quietly. 

“T£ you wish him removed, Mr. Melrose, 
you must take the responsibility yourself. 
I shall have nothing to do with it—nor will 
the nurses.” 

“What do you mean, sir? You get me 
into this d— hobble and then you refuse 
to take the only decent way out of it! I 
request you—I command you—as soon as 
the Whitebeck ambulance comes, to remove 
your patient at once and the two women 
who are looking after him.” 

Undershaw slipped his hands into his 
pockets. The coolness of the gesture was 
not lost on Melrose. “I regret that for 
a few days to come I cannot sanction any- 
thing of the kind. My business, Mr. Mel- 
rose, as a doctor, is not to kill people, but, 
if I can, to cure them.” , 

-“T)on’t talk such nonsense to me, sir! 
The whole thing is monstrous! What law 
obliges me to give up my house to a man 
I know nothing about and to a whole tribe 
of hangers-on besides?”’ And, fairly beside 
himself, Melrose struck a carved chest 
standing within reach a blow that made the 
china and glass objects huddled upon it ring. 

“Well,” said Undershaw slowly, “there 
is such a thing as—a law of humanity. But 
I imagine if you turn out that man against 
my advice and he dies on the road to the 
hospital, that some other kind of law might 
have something to say. to it.” 

The two men confronted each other, the 
unreasonable fury of the one met by the 
scientific conscience of the other. Melrose 
was dumfounded by the mingled steadiness 
and audacity of the little doctor. His mad 
self-will, his pride of class and wealth, 
surviving through all his eccentricities, 
found it unbearable that Undershaw should 
show no real compunction whatever for 
what he had done. Moreover, as he still 
glared at his enemy, Melrose suddenly 
realized that the man was right. He would 
have to submit. He could not have a 
beastly hue and cry after him and the 
whole countryside on his back. 
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He turned away abruptly, took a turn up 
and down the only free space the room con- 
tained and returned. : 

“Perhaps you will kindly inform me— 
each sarcastic word was flung like a javelin 
at the doctor—“ whether you know any- 
thing whatever of this youth you are thrust- 
ing upon me? If you don’t know and 
haven’t troubled yourself to find out, I shall 
set the police on at once, track his friends 
and hand him over!” 

Undershaw was at once all civility and 
alacrity. ‘I have already made some in- 
quiries at Keswick, Mr. Melrose, where 
I was this morning. He was staying, it 
appears, with some friends at the Victoria 
Hotel—a Mr. and Mrs. Ransom, Americans. 
The hotel people thought that he had been 
to meet them at Liverpool, had taken them 
through the Lakes and had then seen them 
off for the south. He himself was on his way 
to Scotland to fish. He had sent his lug- 
gage to Penrith by rail and chose to bicycle, 
himself, through the Vale of St. John, be= 
cause the weather was so fine.” 

‘“‘Just as I supposed! Idle scapegrace, 
with nothing in the world to do but to get 
himself and other people into trouble!” 

“You saw the card that I left for you on 
the hall table? But there is something else 
we found upon him in undressing him that I 
should greatly prefer, if I might, to hand over 
to your care. You, I have no doubt, under- 
stand such things. There is a ring,’’ Under- 
shaw searched his pockets, ‘‘and this case.” 

He held out two small objects. Melrose, 
still breathing quick with anger, took them 
unwillingly. With the instinctive gesture 
of the collector, however, he put up his eye- 
glass to look at the ring. Undershaw saw 
him start. 

“Good Heavens!” The voice was that 
of another man. He looked frowning at 
Undershaw. 

“Where did you get this?”’ 

“He wore it on his left hand. It is sharp, 
as you see, and rather large and the nurse 
was afraid, while he is still restless and some- 
times delirious, that he might do himself 
some harm with it.” 

Melrose opened the case—a small, flat 
case of green leather some six inches long— 
and looked at its contents in a speechless 
amazement. The ring was a Greek gem of 
the best period—an Artemis with the tow- 
ered crown, cut in amethyst. The case 
contained six pieces, two cameos and four 
engraved gems—amethyst, cornelian, sap- 
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phire and rock crystal. These Melrose 
recognized at once as among the most 
precious things of their kind in the world. 
He turned abruptly, walked to his writing- 
table, took out the gems, weighed them in 
his hand, examined them with a magnifying 
glass, or held them to the light, muttering 
to himself and apparently no longer con- 
scious of the presence of Undershaw. Re- 
collections ran about his brain: “ Mack- 
worth showed me that Medusa himself last 
year in London. He bought that Mars at 
the Castellani sale. And that’s the Muse 
which that stupid brute, Vincent, had my 
commission for and let slip through. his 
fingers at the Arconati sale.” 

Undershaw observed him, with an amuse- 
ment carefully concealed. He had suspected 
from the beginning that in these possessions 
of the poor stricken youth means might be 
found for taming the formidable master of 
the Tower. 

“They are valuable?” he asked, as Mel- 
rose still sat absorbed. 

“They are,” was the curt reply. 

“Tam glad they have fallen into such good 
hands. They show, I think—the speaker 
smiled amicably— ‘‘that we have not to do 
with any mere penniless adventurer. His 
friends are probably at this moment ex- 
tremely anxious about him. Now,” the 
voice sharpened to the practical note, ‘“‘may 
I appeal to you, Mr. Melrose, to make ar- ° 
rangements for the nurses as soon as is 
convenient to you. Their wants are very 
simple—two beds, plain food, a_ small 
amount of attendance and some means of 
communicating without too much delay 
with myself or the chemist.” 

Melrose took a bunch of keys from his 
pocket and opened one of the drawers. in 
the Riesener table. As he did so, the drawer 
seemed to give out a many-colored flash, 
lost ina moment. The impression. made on 
Undershaw was that the drawer already 
contained gems like those in the case—or 
jewels—or both. 

Melrose seemed to have opened the 
drawer in a fit of abstraction during which 
he had forgotten Undershaw’s presence. 
But the act roused him and he looked round 
half angrily, half furtively at his visitor, as 
he hastily relocked the drawer. 

Then, speaking with renewed arrogance, 
he said: “‘ Well, sir, I will see to these things. 
For tonight, I consent—for tonight only, 
mind you—reserving entirely my liberty of 


action for tomorrow.’’ , 
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Undershaw nodded and they left the 
room together. 

Dixon and Mrs. Dixon were both waiting 
in the passage outside, watching for Melrose 
and hanging on his aspect. To their amaze- 
ment they were told that.a room was to be 
got ready for the nurses, a girl was to be 
fetched to wait on them from the farm and 
food was to be cooked. 

Gradually the house sank to rest. Dixon 
creeping past the door of the sick-room, on 
his stockinged feet, could hear the moaning, 
the hoarse indeterminate sounds, now loud, 
now plaintive, made by the sufferer. 

The night nurse gave a dose of morphia 
according to directions and sat down on 
a low chair at the foot of the bed, watching 
her patient. i 

Hours later the master of the house sat 
restless and sleepless in his own quarters. 
The window of his room was open and out- 
side the great mountains, in a dewy dawn, 
were beginning to show purple through dim 
veils of silvery cloud. Melrose’s mind was 
churning like a yeasty sea. Old facts came 
to the surface; faces once familiar. It was 
true that he was getting old and had been 
too long alone. He thought with vindictive 
bitterness of Netta, who had robbed him— 
deserted him. And then again of his in- 
voluntary guest. 

The strangest medley of ideas ran through 
his mind. Self-pity; recollections connected 
with habits on which he had deliberately 
turned his back some thirty years before— 


the normal pleasures, friendships, occupa-° 


tions of English society; - fanatical hatred 
and resentment against two women in par- 
ticular, the first of whom had, in his opinion, 
deliberately spoilt his life by a double 
cruelty, while the second—his wife, whom he 
had plucked up out of poverty and the dust- 
heap of her disreputable-relations—had un- 
gratefully and wickedly~-rebelled against 
and deserted him. 

And always, by whatever road, his 
thoughts came back—as it were, leaping— 
to the gems. Amethyst, sapphire, crystal— 
they twinkled and flashed through all the 
byways of the brain. So long as the house 
held their owner, it held them also, Two of 
them he had coveted for years. They must 
not—they should not—be lost to him again. 
By what ridiculous chance had this lad got 
hold of them? 

With the morning came a letter from 
a crony of Melrose’s in London, an old 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, with 
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whom he had had not a few dealings in the 
past. 


Have you heard that that queer fish, Mackworth, 
has left his whole cabinet of gems to a young fel- 
low, his sister’s son, to whom they say he has been 
much attached. Do you remember the Cornelian ° 
Medusa? You will be wanting to run the nephew 
to earth. Make haste! or Germany or America will 
grab them. 


But the Cornelian Medusa lay safe in 
her green case in the drawer of the Riesener 
table. 

Duddon Castle in May was an agreeable 
place. Its park had none of the usual 
monotony of parks, but was a genuine 
“chase,” running up on the western side 
into the heather and rock of the mountain 
where the deer were at home, while on the 
east and south its splendid oaks stood thick 
in bracken beside sparkling becks, over- 
looking dells and valleys of succulent grass 
where the sheep ranged at will. The house 
consisted of an early Tudor keep, married 
to a Jacobean house of rose-colored brick, 
which Lady Tatham had since her widow- 
hood succeeded in freeing from the ugly 
stucco that had once disguised and defaced 
it. It could not claim the classical charm, 
the learned elegance of Threlfall Tower. 
Duddon was romantic—a medley of beau- 
tiful things, full of history, color and. time, 
fused by the trees and fern, the luxuriant 
creepers and mosses and a mild and rainy 
climate into a lovely irregular whole. 

The interior beauty of Duddon was 
entirely. due to Victoria, Lady Tatham, 
mother..of.the young man who now owned 
the Tatham estates. She had created it 
through» many years. She had money, 
taste, patience, yet ennui confronted ‘her 
in every path; and except for the elder 

_son she adored she was scarcely a happy 
woman. -She was personally generous. and 
soft-hearted, but the follies of her own class 


_ were particularly plain to her; her relations, 


with their great names and great “places,” 
seemed to her often the ‘most ridiculous 
persons in the world—a world no longer 
made for them. But one must hasten to 
add that she was no less aware of her own 
absurdities; so that the ironic mind in her 
robbed her both of conceit for herself and 
enthusiasm for others. 
Two or three days after the storming o 
Threlfall Tower, Lady Tatham came in 
from a mountain ramble at teatime, ex- 
pecting her son, who had been away on 
a short visit. She entered the drawing- 
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room by a garden door, laden with branches 
of hawthorn and wild cherry. In her linen 
dress and shady hat, she still looked youth- 
ful, and there were many who could not 
be got to admit that she was any less beauti- 
ful than she had ever been. 

Tea had just been brought in, when the 
door was hastily opened and a curly-haired 
youth stood on the threshold and smiled 
at sight of her. 

“Vou are here, Mother! That’s jolly! 
-T thought I might find you gone.” 

“T put off London till next week. Mind 
my hat, you wretch.” 

For the young fellow had put his arms 
round her, kissing her heartily. She put up 
her hand and smoothed back the thick and 
tumbling hair from his forehead. 

‘‘What a ruffian you look! Where have 
you been all this time?” beet 

“T stopped in Keswick to do various 
things, and then—I say, shan’t we have 
some tea? I’ve got lots to tell you. Well, 
in the first place, Mother, I’d better warn 
you, you may have some visitors directly!” 

Lady Tatham opened her eyes, struck by 
the elation of the tone. 

“Strangers?” , ° 

“Well, nearly—but I think you’ve seen 
them. You know that lady and her daugh- 
ters who came to White Cottage about 
a year and a half ago?”’ 

“A Mrs. Penfold?” 

’ “Just so. I told you I met them, in 
April, when you were abroad, at the Hunt 
ball. But—well, really, P’'ve met them 
several times since.”’ The slight conscious- 
ness in the voice did not escape his mother. 
“You know you’ve never called on them. 
Mother, you are disgraceful about calling! 
Well, I met them again this afternoon, just 
the other side of Whitebeck. They were in 
a pony carriage and I was in the motor. 
It’s a jolly afternoon and they didn’t seem 
to have anything particular to do,so I asked 
them to come on here and have tea and 
we’d show them the place.” 

“All right, dear. I'll bear up. Do you 
think they’ll come?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know,” said her son, 
dubiously. “You see, I think Miss Penfold 
thought you ought to have called on them 
before they came here. But Mrs. Penfold’s 
a nice old thing—she said they’d come.” 

“Well, there’s plenty of tea and V’ll go 
and call if you want me to.”’ 

“How many years?” laughed Tatham. 
“I remember somebody you took eight 
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years to call on and when you got there 
you’d forgotten their names.” 

‘Pure invention. Never mind, sit down 
and have your tea. How many daughters?” 

“Well, there are two and I danced with 
them both. But’”—the young man shook 
his head slowly—‘I haven’t got any use for 
the elder one.” 

“Plain?” 

“Not at all—rather pretty. But she 
talks philosophy and stuff.” 

“And the younger one doesn’t talk philos- 
ophy?” 

“Not she. She’s a deal too clever. But 
she paints—like a bird. I’ve seen some of 
her things.” 

“Harry’’—interrupted his mother, her 
look all vivacity—“ did she paint those two 
water colors in your sitting room?” 

The boyish, bluntly cut face beside her 
broke into a charming laugh. 

“T bought ’em out of the Edinburgh 
exhibition. Wasn’t it cute of me? She told 
me she had sent them there. So I just wrote 
to the secretary and bought them.” 

There was silence for a moment. Lady 
Tatham continued to look at her son. Her 
eyebrows, as they slowly arched themselves, 
expressed the half-amused, half-startled 
inquiry she did not put into words. He 
flushed scarlet, still smiling, and suddenly 
laid his hand on hers. 

“T say, Mummie, don’t tease me and 
don’t talk to me about it. There may be 
nothing in it—nothing at all.” 

His mother’s face deepened into gravity. 

“You take my breath away. Remember 
—there’s only me, Harry, to look after you.” 

“T know. But you’re not like other 
mothers,” said the youth impatiently. 
“You want me to be happy and please my- 
self. At least, if you’d wanted the usual 
thing, you should have brought me up dif- 
ferently!” He smiled upon her again, 
patting her hand. 

“What do you mean by the usual thing?” 

‘Well, family and money, I suppose. 
As if we hadn’t got enough for ten!” 

Lady Tatham hesitated. 

“T can’t promise you, Harry,” she said, 
frowning a little, “exactly how I should 
behave if—” 

“Tf what?” 

“Tf you put me to the test.” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” he said affection- 
ately. Then he got up restlessly from the 
table. ‘“ But don’t let’s talk about it. Some- 
how I can’t stand it—yet. I just wanted 
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you to know that I liked them and I’d 


be glad if you’d be civil to them—that’s all. . 


Hullo, here they are!” For as he moved 
across the room he caught sight, through 
a side window commanding the park, of 
a pony carriage just driving into the wide 
gravel space before the house. 

“Already? Their pony must have seven- 
league boots to have caught you up in this 
“time.” 

-“Oh, L was overtaken by Undershaw 
and he kept me talking. He told me the 
most extraordinary thing! You’ve no idea 
what has been happening at the Tower. 
That old brute, Melrose! But I say—!”’ 
He made a dash across the room. 

“What’s the matter?” 

5: | must go and put those pictures away, 
in case—”’ 

“Tn case he asks her to go and see his 
sitting room? This is all very surprising.” 
Lady Tatham sat on at the tea-table, her 
‘chin in her hands. It was quite true that 
‘she had brought up her sons with’ uncon- 
ventional ideas; that she had unconven- 
tional ideas herself on family and marriage. 
All the same, her mind at this moment was 
in a most conventional state of shock. She 
knew it, perceiving quite clearly the irony 
of the situation. Who were the Penfolds? 
‘A little artist girl—earning her living—with 
humble, perhaps hardly presentable rela- 
tions—to mate with her glorious, golden 
Harry? Harry, whom half the ambitious 
mothers of England courted and flattered? 

Meanwhile, she was quite aware of the 
slight sounds from the hall which heralded 
the approaching visitors. The footman 
threw the door open and she arose. 

There came in, with hurrying steps, a 
‘fittle lady in widow’s dress, her widow’s 
veil thrown back from her soft brown hair 
and childish face; behind her, a tall girl 
in white, wearing a shady hat. 

The little lady held out a hand—eager 
but tremulous. 

“T hope, Lady Tatham, we are not in- 
truding? We know it isn’t correct, indeed, 
we are quite aware of it, that we should call 


upon you first. But then we know yourson . 


—he is such a charming young man! And 
he asked us to come. I don’t think Lydia 
-wanted to come—she always wants to do 


things properly. It’s all my doing. I -per- - 


~suaded her.” 
. “That was very kind of you,” said Lady 
Tatham as she ‘shook hands first with the 
mother and then with the silent daughter. 


Gt-in madkclothi and ashes. 
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T confess 
I ought to have 
called upon you long ago. I don’t know 
what to say. I’m incorrigible! Please will 
you sit down and will you have some tear 
My son will be here directly.” 


“Oh, I’m a dreadful neighbor. 


“A lady,” she thought, “quite a lady, 
though rather a goose. The daughter is 
uncomfortable.” 


And she glanced at the slightly flushed 
face of Lydia. It was indeed clear that the 
visit had been none of her doing. 

- Grace? Personality?—Lady Tatham di- 
vined them, from the way the girl moved, 
from the look in her gray-blue eyes, from the 
carriage of her head. She was certainly 
pretty, with that proud virginal beauty that 
often bears itself on the defensive in our 
modern world where a certain superfluity 
of women has not tended to chivalry. But 
how little prettiness matters beside the | 
other thing—the indefinable, irresistible 
something that gives the scepter and the 
crown! All the time she was listening to 
Mrs. Penfold’s chatter and the daughter’s 
occasional words, Victoria Tatham was on 
the watch for this something; and not with- 
out jealousy and a critical mind. She had 
been taken by surprise and she resented it. 

Harry was very long in coming back— 
in order, she supposed, to give her time to 
make acquaintance. 

But at last she had them at the featable 
and Mrs. Penfold’s adjectives were a little 
quenched. Each side considered the other. 
Lady Tatham’s dress, her old hat and coun- 
try shoes, attracted Lydia, no less than the 
boyish, open-air look, which still survived 
through all signs of a complex life and a cos- 
mopolitan experience. Mrs. Penfold, on 
her part, thought the old hat and the square- 
toed shoes ‘“‘unsuitable.” In her young 
days, great ladies oe, in the after- 
noon. © 

“Do you like your cottage?” Lady Tat- 
ham inquired. 

Mrs. Penfold replied that nothing could 
be more to their taste, except for the motors 
and the dust. 

“Ah! That’s my fault,” said a voice 
behind her. “All motorists are brutes. 
I say, it was jolly of you to come!” 

So saying, Tatham found a place between 
his mother and Mrs. Penfold, looking across 
at Lydia. Youth, happiness, manly strength 
came in with him. He had no features to 
speak of—round cheeks, a mouth generally 
slightly oe and given to smiling, a clear 
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brow, a red and white complexion, a babyish 
chin, thick fair hair and a countenance 
neither reserved not foolishly indiscreet. 
Tatham’s physical eminence—and it was 
undisputed—lay not in his plain, good- 
tempered face, but in the young perfection 
of his athlete’s form. His mother, at least, 
asked nothing better than to see him on 
horseback or swinging a golf-club. 

“How did you come—through the 
Glendarra woods?”’ he asked of Lydia. The 
young delight in his eyes as he turned them 
upon her was already evident to his mother. 
She assented. 

“Then you saw the rhododendrons? 
Jolly, aren’t they?” 

Lydia replied with ardor. There is a 
place in the Glendarra woods where the 
oaks and firs fall away to let a great sheet of 
rhododendrons sweep up from the lowland 
into a mountain boundary of gray crag 
and tumbling fern. Rose-pink, white and 
crimson, the waves of color roll among the 
rocks, till Westmoreland might seem Kash- 
mir. Lydia’s looks sparkled as she spoke of 
it.. The artist in her had feasted. 

“Won’t you come and paint it?” said 
Tatham, bending forward eagerly. ‘‘You’d 
make a glorious thing of it.” 

Lydia smiled upon him. “I’m so busy 
with a big view of the river and Threlfall.”’ 

“Threlfall?, Oh, do you know—Mother! 
do you know what’s been happening at 
Threlfall? Undershaw told me. The most 
marvelous thing!” He turned to Mrs. 
Penfold. “You’ve heard the stories they 
tell about here of old Melrose?”’ 

Lydia laughed softly. “Mother collects 
them!” 

Mrs. Penfold confessed that, being a timid 
person, she went in fear, sometimes of Mr. 
Melrose, sometimes of his bloodhounds. 
She did not like passing the gate of Threl- 
fall, and the high wall round the estate made 
her shudder. Of course the person that put 
up that wall must be mad.” 

““A very shrewd sort of madman!”’ said 
Tatham, with a shrug. “They say he gets 
richer every year in spite of the state of the 
property. And, meanwhile, no human being, 
except himself or the Dixons, has ever slept 
in that house or taken bite or sup in it for 
at least twenty years. However, now 
they’ve stormed him—they’ve smoked him 
out like a wasp’s nest. My goodness, he 
did buzz! Undershaw found a man badly 
hurt lying on the road by the bridge— 
bicycle accident—run over, too, I believe— 


_ness!—so that’s the man. 
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and carried him into the Tower, willy-nilly!” 
The speaker chuckled. Undershaw tele- 


‘phoned for a couple of nurses and when 


Melrose came home next day—tableau! 
I’d have given anything in the world to be 
there. And Melrose’ll have to stick it out, 
they say, for weeks and weeks, the fellow’s 
so badly hurt and—”’ 

Lydia interrupted him. 
Undershaw say of him today?” 
forward across the _ tea-table, 
earnestly. 

Tatham looked at her in surprise. “The 
report is better. Had you heard about it?” 

Lydia explained that she, too, had seen 
Dr. Undershaw that morning and he had 
told her the story. She was particularly 
interested, because of the little meeting by 
the river, which she described in a few words. 
Twenty minutes or so after her meeting 
with the stranger, the accident must have 
happened. 

Lady Tatham had listened with interest 
to Lydia’s story, the inner mind of her all 
the time closely and critically observant of 
the story-teller—her beauty, the manner and 
quality of it, her movements, her voice. 
Her voice particularly. When the girl’s 
little speech came to an end, Victoria still 
had the charm of it in her ears. 

“Does anyone know the man’s name?” 
she inquired. 

“T forgot to ask Undershaw,”’ said Tat- 
ham. 

Lydia supplied the information. The 
name of the young man was Claude Faver- 
sham. He seemed to have no relations 
whatever who could come and nurse him. 

“Claude Faversham!” Tatham turned 
upon her with astonishment. “I say I 
know a Claude Faversham. I was a term 
with him at Oxford, at least if it’s the same 
man. Tall? Dark? Good-looking?”’ 

Lydia thought the adjectives fitted. 

“He had the most beautiful ring!” she 
added. ‘I noticed it when he was tying up 
my easel.” 

“A ring!” cried Tatham, wrinkling up his 
forehead. ‘By George, that is odd! I 
remember Faversham’s ring perfectly. An 
uncle gave it to him—an old professor at 
Oxford who used to collect things. The ring 
was supposed to be something special. Good- 
Of course I must 
go and.see him—ask after him anyway! - 

But the tone had grown suddenly dubious. 
Lady Tatham’s eyebrows rose slightly. 
“Go to Threlfall, Harry?” 


“What did Dr. 
She bent 
speaking 
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_ “Well, not to call on Melrose, Mother! 
But Efeel as if I ought to do something about 
Faversham. The fact is he did me a great 
kindness my first term at Oxford—he got 
me into a little club I wanted to belong 
tox 

“You never go to Threlfall?”” Mrs. Pen- 
fold addressed her hostess, quite uncon- 
scious of the natveté of her previous remark. 

“Never,” said Lady Tatham quietly. 
“Mr. Melrose is impossible.” 

“T should jolly well think he is!” said 
Tatham. “The most grasping and tyranni- 
cal old villain! A man recently dared to 
County Court him for some perfectly just 
claim. And Melrose in revenge has simply 
ruined him, got him’ turned out ot his farm, 
set the bank against him, bribed (so they 
say) a mortgager to foreclose—all through 
-a little devil of a solicitor he keeps in his 
pay. The two sons—one of them’s not 
quite all there—vow they’ll be even with 
Melrose somehow. But what can they do? 
I believe everybody’s afraid of him. Well, 
now: that I’m on the County Council I mean 
to go for him!” 

The young man sprang up, apparently to 
fetch cigarettes, really that he might once 
more obtain a full view of Lydia, who had 
moved from the tea-table to a more distant 
seat. 

Lady Tatham looked round in answer to 
her son’s last words. 

“JT wish, Harry, you’d leave him alone.” 

‘““Who? Melrose, Mother? - Oh, I forgot 
—he’s a sort of cousin, isn’t he?”’ 

“My second cousin.” ~ 

“Worse luck! But that’s nothing, unless 
one chooses it shall be. I believe, Mother, 
you know a heap of things about Melrose 
that you’ve never told me!” 

Lady Tatham smiled faintly, but did not 
reply. Whereat Mrs. Penfold, whose curi- 
osity was insatiable, within ladylike bounds, 
tried to ask questions of her hostess. ‘A 
wife? Surely there had been a wife?”’ 

“Certainly, [saw her.” The answer came 
readily. “She ran away?” “Not in the 
usual sense. There was no one to run with. 
But she could not stand Threlfall, nor, I 
suppose, her husband. So one day, when he 
had gone to Italy and she was left behind, 
she just—” 

“Elopes—down a ladder of ropes,” 
laughed Tatham, ‘and took’ the’ child— 
the little girl?” 

““Ves—and a bronze worth a thousand 
pounds.”’ 


“nance. 


_out in no time. 
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“Sensible woman! And where are they 
now?” 

Lady Tatham shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, they can’t be alive, surely,” said 
Lydia. ‘Mr. Melrose told Dr. Undershaw 
that he had no relations in the world ‘and 
didn’t wish to be troubled with any2’ ~ ¢ 

Contempt sat on Tatham’s ruddy counte- 
“Well, as far as we’re congerned, 
he may take it easy. His family affections 
don’t matter to anybody! But the way he 
behaves as a landowner does really matter 
to all of us.” ; 

He rose, straightening his young shoul- 
ders as he spoke. Lydia liked the modest, 
involuntary consciousness of power and 
responsibility that for a moment dignified 
the boyish countenance. 

She asked if there was no agent on the’ 
Melrose estates to temper the tyrannies of : 
their master. The sound of her voice 
brought Tatham at once to her side—ex-: 
plaining—looking down upon her with 
a gentle eagerness that had but a superficial - 
connection with the thing said. 

“Vou see, no decent man would ever stay 
with him. He’d never do the things Mel-- 
rose does. He’d cut his hand off first. And 
if he didn’t the old villain would kick him 
But that’s enough about 
him, isn’t it? I get him on the brain! 
Won’t you come and see the pictures?” 


The Penfolds 


The quartet inspecting the house had 
passed through the principal rooms and 
returned to the drawing-room. There 
Tatham said something to Lydia and they 
moved away together. His mother looked 
after them. Tatham was leading the way 
toward the door in the farther wall which 
led to his own sitting room. Their young 
faces were turned toward each other. The 
girl’s shyness seemed to have broken up. 
She was now talking fast, with smiles. Ah, 
no doubt they would have plenty to say to 
each other, as soon as they were together. 

It was one ot the bitter-sweet moments of 
life. Lady Tatham steadied herself. 

“This is a sketch’”—she said mechanic- 
ally—‘“‘by Burne-Jones, for one of the Pyg- 
malion and Galatea series. We have one 
or two others on the same subject.” 

Mrs. Penfold clasped her hands-.in. rap- 
ture. “Oh, but how interesting! Do you 
know I was once Galatea?) When I was a 
girl I used to act a great deal. It’s not vain 
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now, is it, to say one was pretty in one’s 
youth?” : 


“Vou like remembering it? Somepeople * 


don’t.” 

“Ah, no, that’s wrong! I like to have 
been beautiful once, if I’m old and ugly 
now,” cried Mrs. Penfold with fervor, “Of 
course,” she looked shyly at the sketch, 


“J had beautiful draperies on. My Galatea ° 


was not like that.” 

“Draperies?’”’ Lady Tatham laughed. 
‘Pygmalion had only just made her—there 
had been no time to dress her.” ~ 

“We dressed her,” said Mrs. Penfold 
decidedly, “from top to toe. Some day 
I must show you the drawings of it; it’s 
not like that at all. The girls think I’m 
silly to talk of it. Oh, they don’t say it, 
they’re very good to me. But I can see 
that they do. Only, they’ve so many things 
to be proud of. Susie’s so clever, she knows 
Greek and all that kind of thing. And 
Lydia’s drawing is so wonderful. Do you 
know she has made twenty pounds out of 
her sketches this week!” 

“Capital!” said Lady Tatham, smiling. 

“Ah, it means a good deal to us! You 
see,’ Mrs. Penfold looked round her, ‘‘ when 
you're very rich and have everything you 
want, you can’t understand, at least I don’t 
think you can, how it feels to have twenty 
pounds you don’t expect. Lydia just 
danced about the room. And I’m to have 
a new best dress—she insists on it.”’ 

It was all sincere. There was neither 
snobbishness nor affectation in: the- little 
widow, even when she prattled most em- 
barrassingly about her own affairs, or stood 
frankly wondering at the Tatham wealth. 
But no one could deny that it was untu- 
tored. Lady Tatham thought of all. the 
Honorable Johns and Roberts and Barbaras 
on the Tatham side—Harry’s endless uncles 
and cousins—and the various magnificent 
people, ranging up to royalty, on her own. 
And she envisaged the moment when: Mrs. 
Penfold should look them all in the face, 
with her pretty foolish eyes and her chatter 
about Lydia’s earnings and Lydia’s blouses. 
And not all the inward laughter that the 
notion provoked in one to whom life was 
largely comedy, in the Meredithian sense, 
could blind her to the fact that the shock 
would be severe. 

Had she really injured the prospects of 
her boys by the way—the romantic, idealistic 
way—in which she had brought them up? 

Well, not Guy’s. For Guy had thrown it 


The Mating of Lydia 


all off, with the first independent spreading 
of his young wings; and when in his wisdom 
he thought fit to marry he would certainly 
make as shrewd a match as any traditional 
old uncle would desire. But Harry!— 
Harry who was the friend and comrade of 
all the country folk, because of a certain 
irrepressible interest ‘in his kind; who 
shared, in his boyish way, her own amused 
contempt for shams and shows—had she, 
after all, beén training Harry for a mistake 
in the most serious step of life? 

For, like it or despise it, English society 
was there, and he must fill his place in it. 
And things are seemly and unseemly, fitting 
and unfitting, as well as good and bad. This 
inexperienced girl, with her prettiness and 
her art and her small world—was it fair to 
her? Is there not something in the uncon- 
scious training of birth and position, when . 
bon gré, mal gré, there is a big part in the 
world’s social business to be played? And * 
meanwhile, with half her mind, she did the 
honors of their possessions. 3 

Then it suddenly seemed to her that the 
time was long and she led the way back 
once more to the drawing-room, in a rather 
formidable silence. But as they entered the 
room, the door at the farther end opened 
again and Tatham and Lydia emerged: 

Good heavens! had he been proposing 
already? But a glance dispelled the notion. 
Lydia was laughing as they came in and 
a little flushed, as though with argument. 
It seemed to his mother that Harry’s look, 
on the other hand, was overcast. Had the 
girl been trampling on him? Impossible! 
In any case, there was no denying the quiet 
ease, the complete self-possession with 
which the “inexperienced” one moved 
through Harry’s domain and took leave of 
Harry’s mother. Your modern girl of the 
intellectual sort—quite unmoved by gew- 
gaws! Minx! 

Harry saw the two ladies into their pony 
carriage. When he returned to his mother, 
it was with an absent brow. He went to 
the window and stood softly whistling, 
with his hands in his pockets. Lady Tatham 
waited a little, then went up to him and 
took him by the arm—her eyes smiling irto 
his without a word. 

He disengaged himself, almost roughly. 

“T wish I knew something about art!” 
he said discontentedly.: “And why should 
anybody want to be independent all their 
lives—economically independent?” 

“Harry! you didn’t propose to her?”’ 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 


He laughed out. ‘Propose to her! As 
if I dare! I haven’t even made friends with 
her yet—though I thought I had. She talks 
of things I don’t understand.” 

“Not philosophy and stuff?” 

“Lord, no!” he said, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. “It’s mych worse. It’s as though she 
despised—”’ he paused again. 

“‘Courting?”’ said his mother, at last, her 
head against his shoulder. 

_ “Well, anything of that sort in compari- 

son with art—and making a career—and 
earning money—and things of that kind. 
Oh, I dare say I’m a stupid ass—”’ - 

The young man’s chagrin and bewilder- 
ment were evident. His mother could only 
guess at the causes. 
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“How long have you known her, Harry?”’ 

“Just two months.” 

Lady Tatham again took him by the 
shoulders and looked into his face. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before? Do you 
want her?”’ she asked, slowly. 

“Yes, but I shall never get her,’’ was the 
half-desperate reply. 28 

“Pooh!” she said, releasing him , after 
she had kissed him. ‘‘We shall see.” 

And straightway, with a wave of the 
hand, as it were, she dismissed all thoughts 
of the Honorable Johns and Georges. Mrs. 
Penfold and chatter sank out of sight and 
hearing. She was her son’s champion— 
against the world. 


(The next instalment of this serial will appear in the January issue) 


The Red Sto Sas 


A Newly Organized Plan for Brightening Many Children’s Christmas 


the “red stockings,” last Christ- 
mas, that he has asked the head of 
the so-called ‘‘red stocking” plan to 
tell our readers briefly about it. The 
head of the organization is Mrs. 
J. S. Waterman, of Brooklyn, 
New York. In a few words, 
and very modestly, she here 
tells the story of the move- 
ment: 
’ <The Children’s Christ- 
mas for Children,’ ‘is a suc- 
cessful plan for interesting 
the children of the well-to- 
do in those other little peo- 
ple who are so poor that they 
would otherwise have no Christ- 
mas. The vehicle is a_ large, 
red cambric stocking, 9 by 
33 inches in size, bearing the 


6 br: Editor heard so much about 


the one to receive it. The 








Mrs. J. S. Waterman, 
“ Red Stocking”’ plan made hun- 
name, age and address of dreds of children happy last 
Christmas 


lists of names are furnished by” our 
‘bureaus of relief,’ as we term. them, 
and the stockings are filled with little 
warm things, articles of clothing 
and the Christmas toys and 
joys, books, games, candy, 
nuts and the things children 
love. It is a little army 
that gathers up a wealth of 
things easily spared from 
our fortunate homes and 
carries them to individual 
children in our most un- 
fortunate homes. The. chil- 
dren of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
filled four thousand, three 
hundred and sixteen stockings 
last year, and the plan spread 
to Boston, to cities in Cali- 
fornia and several others.” 
Details will be gladly fur- 
nished by Mrs. Waterman, to 
anyone requesting them. 


whose 
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VIII—The Problent of Artificial Light 


By. Elsie de Wolfe 


woe rs 


Lack of taste and judgment is particularly noticeable in the lighting fixtures and arrangements of many 
homes. |Miss de Wolfe, who is as eminent as a decorator as she formerly was as an actress, here lays.down 
principles, simple and clear enough, whereby every reader can have’ beautiful and effective lighting 


KNOW of nothing in a house that pre- 
sents a more difficult problem than the 
lighting. To have the light properly 
distributed so. that the rooms may be suffused 
with just the proper glow, but never a glare; 
so that the base outlets for reading lamps 
shall be at convenient angles, so that the wall 
lights ‘shall be beautifully balanced,—all this 
means prodigious thought and care before 
the actual placing of the lights is done. 
In domestic architecture light is usually 
provided-for some special function: to dress 
by, to read by, or.to eat by. If properly 


considered, there is no reason why one’s. 


lighting fixtures should not be-beautiful as 
well as utilitarian. However, it is seldom 
indeed that one finds: lights that serve the 
purposes of utility and beauty. 

I have rarely, I might almost say never, 
gone into a “builder’s” 
house (and indeed I might 
say the same of many archi- 
tects’ houses) but that the 
first things to require chang- 
ing to make the house amen- 
‘able to modern American ” 
needs were openings for 
lighting fixtures. Usually, 
the side openings are placed 
much too near the trim of a 
door or window, so that no 
self-respecting bracket can 
be placed in the space with: 
out encroaching on the 
molding. Another favorite 
mistake is to place two wall 
openings in a long wall or 
large panel so close together 
that no large picture, or mir- 
ror, or piece of furniture can 
be placed against that wall, 
There is also the tendency 
to place the openings too 
high, which always spoils a 
good room. 

I strongly advise the man 
who is having a house built 
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Photo by Helen D, Van Eaton, N, Y. 


Two Adam mirrors suggested the design of these wall fixtures with the small 
candleshades of shirred silk to soften the glow of the electric bulbs 


or re-arranged to lay out his- electric light 
plan as early in the game as possible, with 
due consideration to the uses of each room. 
If there is a high chest of drawers for a 
certain wall, the size of it is just as im- 
portant in planning the lighting - fixtures 
for that wall, as is the width of. the-fire- 
place important in the placing of the lights 
above it. I advise putting in a -liberal 
number of base openings in a room,: for 
it costs little when the room is in embryo. 
Later on, when you find you can change 
your favorite table and chair to-a better 
position to meet the inspiration of the com- 
pleted.room and that your readinglamp 
can be moved, too, because the outlet is 
there ready. for it, will come the compensat- 
ing moments when you congratulate your- 
self on forethought. . 





> 





Elsie de Wolfe 


There are now, fortunately, few commu- ants that have had the luxury of electric 
nities in America that have not electric lights for years and have as yet no gas or 
power plants. Indeed, I know of many water works! Miraculously, also, the 
obscure little towns of a thousand inhabit- smaller the town the cheaper is the cost of 
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Photo by Helen D. Van Eaton, N. Y. 


An interesting group of lights showing an old French chandelier, two silver candlesticks, wrought metal wall 
fixtures of exquisite workmanship, and a reading lamp constructed from a Chinese jar 
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electricity. This is not a cut-and-dried 
statement, but an ob- 
servation from personal / 
experience. For the ; 
little town’s electricity 
is usually a by-product 
of some manufacturing 
concern and current is 
often sold at so much 
per light per month, in- 
stead of by measure. 
It is pleasant to think 
that many homes 
have bridged the 
smelly gap between - 
candles and electricity 
in this magic fashion. 
Gas light is more diffi- 
cult to manage than elec- 
tricity, for 
‘there is al- 
ways the 


ETE te 


An excellent wall fixture 
that may be used in small 
panels between windows, 


cumbersome fr to flank large objects 
—pictures, mirrors or 
tube and the  Sindiune 


necessity for 


adding mechanical accessories before a good 
clear light is secured. ‘Gas lamps are usu- 


ally hideous, for some 
obscure reason, whereas 
there are hundreds of 
simple and excellent 
wall fixtures, drop 
lights and reading 
lamps to be bought 
ready equipped for 
electricity. The 
electric wire is such ¢ 
an unobtrusive thing 
that it can be carried 
through a small hole 
in any good vase, or 
jar, and with a suitable shade you 
have an attractive and serviceable 
reading light. Candlesticks are 
easily equipped for electricity and 
are the most graceful of all fixtures 
for dressing tables, bedside tables, > 
tea tables and such. a 
It is well to remember that if 

a room is decorated in dark colors 
the light will be more readily ab- 
sorbed than ina light-colored room 
and you should select and place 
your lighting fixtures accordingly. 
Bead covers, fringes, silk shades, 
etc., all obscure the light and_re- 
absorb it and require a great force 
of light to properly illuminate. 























‘ The subject of the selection of light-_ 
ing fixtures is limitless, 
There are so many 
. fixtures to be had nowa- 
|, days—good, bad and 
\ indifferent—that it were 
, impossible to point out 
the merits and demerits. 
of them all. There are 
copies of all the best 
lamps and lanterns of 
old Europe and many 
new designs that grew 
out of modern Amer- - - 
e ican needs. The Louis 
y2 XTV lantern shown in the 
accompanying illustra- 
tion is simple enough to 
fit well into many an Amer- 
ican hallway and is an excel- 
lent lesson in the simplicity of the 
master decorators of old times. 
Contrast this with the mass of 
colored glass and beads and crude 
lines and curves of many so-called 
halllanterns. Ilike a ceiling bowl of crystal 
or alabaster with lights inside, for halls, but 
the expense of such a 
bowl] is great. However, 
I recently saw a repro- 
duction of an old ala- 
baster bowl (made of 
soft, cloudy glass, not 
of alabaster) at a 
fraction of the price 
of the original and it 
seemed to meet all 
the requirements, 
Of course, one may 
easily spend as much 
A lamp made fromaChi- Money on 
nese porcelain jar witha lighting fix- 
soft silk shade shirred on tures ason 


brass rings. Suchalamp Stee 
could be made from a fifty- the remain 


5 A 


cent ginger jar, or a thou- der of the 
sand dollar porcelain house, but 
that is norea- 


son why people who must prac-* 
tice economy should admit 
ugly fixtures into their homes. 
There are always good and~ 
bad fixtures offered, at the 
lowest and highest prices. ' 
You have no defense if you 
build your own house. If 
you are making the best of 
a rented house or an apart- 
ment, that is different. But — 


i 


s 


; Elsie de Wolfe 


good taste is sufficient armor This three observe that 
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really beautiful lan- made 
terns and wall brackets 
and reading lamps 
shown, designed and 
executed by young 
-women who are self- 
supporting by day 
and can give only a few 
evening hours, or an 
occasional day, to the pur- 
suit of their avocation. One 
hanging lantern of.terra cotta. 
was very fine indeed, and there were 
many notable fixtures. There must be 
easily tens of thousands of young peo- 
ple who are students in the various 
schools of design, manual training high 
schools and normal art schools. Why 
doesn’t some far-seeing manufacturer 
of lighting fixtures give these young 
people a chance to adapt the fine 
old French and Italian designs to 
our modern needs? The Louis 
XIV lantern shown in this arti- 
cle, for instance, is supremely good. 
Why not have your daughter or son copy 
such a beautiful object, instead of encourag- 
ing the daubing of chinaor , the pier- 
cing of brass that leads to nothing? 
And if you haven't a 4.4 
daughter or son, encour- 
age the young artisan, 
your neighbor, who is try- 
ing to “find himself.’’ 
Let him copy a few good 
old fixtures for you. 
They will cost no more 
than the gaudy, vulgar 
fixtures that are sold 
in so many shops. 

The large photo- 
graph shown on page 
789 well illustrates 
the possibility of using a 
- number of lighting fix- 
_ tures in one room. The 
room shown is our own 
drawing-room. Youwill 


A graceful French 

wall- bracket de- 

signed to hold 
a candle. 





An appropriate 
wall fixture for 
a Colonial room 
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in this picture there are 
ferent lights. Thetwo old 
fixtures of exquisitely 
gilt, which flank the 
mirror, hold wax candles. 
easy-chairs have little’ 
beside them _ holding 
pronged silver candle- 
There is: also a #mall 
holding an electric lamp, 
of a Chinese jar, with 
a shade of shirred silk, 
if one wishes to 
read) ©The? ceiling 
er light, or chan- 
'  delier, is a charm- 
7; ing old French 
t affair of grace- 
fully strung crys- 
"tale globules: 
For a formal 
occasion the 
chandelier is 
lighted, but when 
we are few, we 
love the fire 
glow and can- 
dlelight. Ifwe 
require a strong- 
er light for reading 
there is the lamp. 
The photograph here 
given may suggest a 
superfluous number of 
lights, but the room does 
not. The wall fixtures are 
of gilt, you see, the can- 
dlesticks of silver, the 
chandelier of crystal and 
the lamp of Chinese 
porcelain and soft color- 
ed silk; so one is not 
conscious of the many 
lights. If all the lights 
were screened in thesame 
way the effect would be 
different. ‘I use this 
picture for this very 
reason—to show how 
many lights may be as- 
sembled and used in 
one place. In con- 
sidering the placing of 
these lights, the firelight 
was not forgotten, nor 
the effect of the room by 
day, when the sunlight 


floods in and these many 
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fixtures become objects of decorative in- 
terest. A lamp, ora wall fixture, or a chan- 
delier, or a candlestick, must be beautiful 
in itself,—beautiful by sunlight,—if it is 
really successful. The soft glow of night- 
light may make commonplace things beauti- 
ful, but the final test of a fixture is its effect 
in relation to the other furnishings of the 
room in sunlight. 

The picture on page 788 shows the proper 
placing of wall fixtures when a large picture 
is the chief point of interest. These wall 
fixtures are particularly interesting be- 
cause they are in the style of the Adam 
mirrors that hang on the recessed wall 
spaces flanking the chimney wall. This 
photograph is a lesson,in the placing of 
‘objects of art. The large painting is 
beautifully spaced between the line of 
the mantel shelf and the lower line of 
the cornice. The wall fixtures are 
correctly placed and any one can see 
why they would be distressingly out 
of key if they were nearer the picture, 
or nearer the line of the chimney 
wall. The picture was considered 
as an important part of the chim- 
neypiece before the openings of 
the fixtures were made. 

Another excellent lamp is shown 
on the small table in this pic- 
ture. There is really a read- 
ing light beside a comfort- 
able couch, which 
cannot be seen in the 
picture. This lamp, 
like the one in the 
drawing-room, is made 
from a porcelain vase, 
with a shirred silk shade 
on a wire frame. An 
' electric light cord is run 
through the base of the vase 
through a hole bored for it. 
If electricity were not avail- 
able, an oil receptacle of brass 
could be fitted into the vase and 
the beauty of the lamp would be 
the same. There are so many pos- 
sibilities for making beautiful lamps 
of good jars and vases that it is sur- 
prising the shops still sell their fright-— 
ful lamps covered with cabbage roses 
‘and dragons and monstrosities... A. 
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but of the dreadful bowls sold in the shops 
for the purpose, the less said the better. 
How can one see beauty in a lurid bowl and 
shade of red glass? Better stick to wax 
candles the rest of your life than indulge in 
such a lamp as this! 

I know people plead that they have to buy 
what is offered; they cannot find simple 
lamps and hanging lanterns at small prices 
and so they ‘‘must”’ buy bad ones. The 
manufacturer makes just the objects that 
people demand. So long as you accept 
these things, just so long will he make 
them. If all the women who complain 
about the hideous lighting fixtures that 

are sold were to refuse absolutely to 

buy them, a few years would show a 

revolution in the designing of these 

things. There has been of late a vulgar 
fashion of having a huge mass of col- 
ored glass and beads suspended from 
near-brass chains in the dining-rooms 
of certain apartments and _ houses. 
These monstrous things are called 
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t ~~, ‘“‘domes’’—no one knows why. For 


the price of one of them you 

could buy a three-pronged can- 

dlestick, equipped for electricity, 

for your dining-room table. It 
is the sight of hundreds of these 
dreadful: “domes” in the lamp 


shops that gives one a feel- 
ing of discouragement. 
NA The humblest kitchen 


ye lamp of brass and tin 
©  £&F would be beautiful 
by contrast. 

When all is said 
and: done, we must 
come back to wax can- 
dles for the most beauti- 
ful light of all. Electric- 
{ity is the most efficient, 

but candlelight is the most 

satisfying. For a drawing- 
room, or any formal room 
where a clear light is not re- 
quired, wax candles are perfect. 
There are still a few houses left 
where candlesticks are things of 
use and are not banished to the 
shelves as curiosities. Certainly the 
clear, white light of electricity seems 
heaven-sent when one is dressing or 
working, but for between-hours, for 


a 
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une cup, one a se brown en oe jo the brief periods of rest, the only 
arthenware bean pot, will make a “| palatial apart- thing that rivals the comfort of can- 

good bowl for an oil or electric lamp, ment dle light is the glow of an open fire. 
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Hashimura Togo-Domestic Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work, Comprising His Struggles 
with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Lilustrated by F. Strothmann 


XI.—HON. BABY AND WHAT TO DO WITH HIM 


To Editor Good Housekeep magazine, 
who was once a Baby, but has got over tt, 


EAR Mr. Sir:—I have now released’ 


myself from Patriot’s Bluff, Ohio, 
where I took considerable experience 
away with me. There I done home-work 
for Mr & Mrs Henery M. Bushel & child 


for delicious cheapness of wages, thank you.: 


When I approach this Bushel home 2 weeks 
formerly from now, Hon. Mrs (refined lady 
with wealthy golden tooth) look severely 
at my Japanese humility. 

“Togo,” she narrate, “this house con- 
tains the brightest, most valuable & booflest 
Hon. Baby in all world.” : 

I attempt to look surprised. ‘‘Mrs 
Madam,” I say gradually, “I have worked 
already at 1334 places which also contained 
the brightest, most valuable & booflest Hon. 
Baby in all world. Howcouldit? Did them 
other places all have same baby?” 

“No. But them other babies was all im- 
posters,” she dib. 

So she led me to setting room, walking 
with quiet toes and wrapped expression 
peculiar to folks approaching Mikado or 
some other President. In % size rocking-bed 
I observe Hon. Baby laying among con- 
siderable softness and appearing quite 
babyhood. ; 

_ “Are he not remarkabilious child?” she 
require. 

“T are sure he must be very distin- 
guished,” I say sweetishly. 

“Why you think so?” she require with 
gently smiling. 

“Because,” I says so, “All distinguished 
persons appears quite plain when first ob- 
served.” 

“T do not care to hear your foreign 
thoughts,”’ she grudge. 

Hon. Baby make happy guggle to see me, 
so I know we should get very friendship 
together. I waggle my thumbs to him, so 
he make more laugh. 


“DON’T!!” holla Hon. Mrs. “ You wish 
explode my. child’s nerves by this actions?” 

“Are it injurious for childhood to laugh 
at my thumbs?” I ask it. 

“Many children are spoilt forever by - 
too much laughter in infancy,” she explan. 
“T raise this child like I raise biscuits— 
by book. Volume entitled ‘How Do It to 
Grow Best Children’ tell me delicious nervus 
diseases what children will be entitled to if 
not careful. By feeding, exercise, etc, I intend 
to make this Babe great man for future.” 

“Shall he be Presidential Candidate, per- 
hapsly?” I require. ; 

“No! he shall never have such brutal 
treatment!” she exclam. ‘Yet I are sure 
he shall be great because he has his grand- 
father’s eyes.” 

I could not believe such youngly child 
could rob old gentleman of his eyesight. 
Yet Isay nothing. ‘Have he got aname?”’ 
I require for chivalry. . 

“Several,”’ she report. 
nounced Alexander 
Bushel.”’ 

“Bushel baskets have been filled with 
less,’ I say punnishly. ‘‘That name sur- 
rounds him completely.” 

“For shortness we call him Goo,” she 
say so.“ Now I shall tell you his daily pro- 
gram.” So she take paper from table and 
read me following list of deeds intended for 
that Babyhood: 


“He are pro- 
Applegate Leopold 


5:30 to 6 a. m. crying exercises enjoyed for 
development of lung. 

6:15 sterlized milk program with bottle. 

7:30 Hon. Baby bathed in fluid offensive to mi- 
krobes. Hon. Father then permitted to bring out 
scales and weigh Hon. Baby so to show he soon will 
be a Physical Perfection like Family. 

8:10 a. m. 4% hour baby-talk conversation by his 
mother for development of brain. 

8:40 slight perambulation in baby-cab continuing 
2 hours. This trip must go through considerable 
streets and scenery, so Hon. Baby will get used to 
travel. 

10:40 homeward arrival. 
enjoyed for benefit of lung. 


More crying exercises 
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11:30 continual sleep program until entirely 
saturated with slumber. 

Afternoon—same like morning program, only 
more so. 


“Hon Mrs Bushel told me this with in- 
tense accuracy peculiar to statistics. 

“You speak reverently about sterlized 
milk,” I pronounce. ‘‘How do you make 
this youthful beveridge?”’ 

“This milk are best science for all baby,” 
she report. ‘You put him in clean kettle 
& boil him to scalding point—’ 

“Boil Baby to scalding point?” I screech 
with shocks. 

“No!! Boil milk,” she otter. 

Which show what difficult housekeeping 
babies can be. 


* *F: * 


Mr Editor, one important rule I notice 
about babies—you must not never give 
them nothing that they want. This Hon. 
Bushel Baby are continuously poking forth 
sweet hands and making considerable blue- 
ness from his eyes to show his undesirable 
whims & requisitions. One time I was 
approaching steps with roo-lb ice-chunk for 
kitchen. Hon. Baby seen this and order 
some by making finger-signals. How could I 
disobey this toy boss? So [split off slight frac- 
ture of ice & was attempting to make present 
of this to him when—O scream! Mrs Boss 
came flewing outward and seen what was. 

‘“Stop!”’ she holla. “You wish refrigerate 
that darling interior?”’ 

I feel entirely hashed for my ignorance. 

Another occasion Hon. Baby reach forth 
and begin eating loose end of my pink 
calicoed apron with toothless expression of 
sublime joyness. While he ate he say, 
‘“Ah-Goo!” which are Chinese words mean- 
ing “a good salad can-be made of almost 
anything.” 

Screams!!! “What style murder are 
you serving to my child now?” yall Mrs 
Henery M. Bushel hysterially. 

“Excuse please. Are aprons injurious 
for food supply?” I ask to know. 

For answer Hon. Mrs Bushel grabb him 
to arms & rosh at telephone. 

“Hello, Doctor yes, come to the poisoning 
quick!” she gollop. Then she walk forward 
& back adding groans while Hon. Baby 
observe her emotions with great amusement. 

Honk-honk to door. Hon. Dr Ottomobile 
arrive with chuggs & he hop forthly con- 
taining bags and implements. 


-omous products,”’ he explan. 


Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist 


“Where is poison?” he require, calm but 
nervus while his beard look entirely scien- 
tific. $F, 

. “Here are!” hissy Hon. Mrs tearing forth 
my‘apron. “Hon. Baby ate this heartily.” 

Hon. Dr took out mikeroscope. First he 
look at Hon. Baby through his mouth, then 
he poke that glass against my apron and 
peep with earnestness. 

“This article contain ror per cent ven- 
“Tn addition 
there is maniac acid solution with hypocriti- 
cal sublimate. I am surprised to see your 
child looking so well, because by Science he 
should be dead g times.” 

Hon. Mrs wept, but Hon. Baby continue 
making gurgle-laugh with Xmas dinner 
expression. For 48 complete hours his 
parents continued standing on end, expect- 
ing that child to perish off, because he was so 
much better behaved than usual. 


* * * 


Me & Alexander continue to be dear col- 
lege chums; yet I was entirely nervus to 
approach him, because I was afraid I might 
explode some science connected with it. 
But all commencements have their finish. 
One day it came thusly: 

“Take Hon. Baby for sidewalk prome- 
nade,” holla Mrs Henery M. Bushel from 
upstairs side. “You will find peramble- 
buggy on front porch. You must begone 2 
hours and not aggrevate him by your foolish 
attentions. If he begin to cry, wheel home- 
wards.” 

“Shall do so,’’ I terminate. 

“And remember thus,” she commute. 
“So long as he silent, you must not notice 
him.” 

So I put on hat & go forthly to front 
porch where peramble-buggy was there. 
I wheel this along without noticing Hon. 
Baby, because I was ordered to snub it. 
The faithful duty I always possess made me 
entirely noble. I did not even peek in 
buggy for see how he look. Such were my 
obedience to commandments. For 1 hour 
I push that child-cab through fashionable 
streets where he can become educated by 
society sights. Silence from him. For 21 
minute I wheel him by rivers, trees & 
scenery where he could become educated 
in Nature. Silence yet from him. For 15 
minute I ride him by bank-buildings, offices 
drug-stores, so he can get educated in 
business conditions. And yet he remain 
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Slight perambulation in baby-cab continuing two hours 


silentlikea hypnotized fly. His refined behav- 
ior made me feel lonesome—to pass 1 hour, 36 
minute without some cry-exercises were too 
much for me to believe. He must be wrong 
somewheres. So, in defy to Hon. Boss Lady’s 
orders, I lift back top from that child-carriage 
—and O shocks! What I seen? Nothing!! 


My brain began running backwards. 
Where could Hon. Baby went? Was he 
pulled out of buggy by airships while I was 
not looking? Had he drop from bottom of 
that cart or crolled over side and eloped 
secretively? I confused in all directions 
while my heart remained stationary. 

. With empty baby-trundle I trott along 
each sidewalk requiring ‘‘ You seen loose 
baby?” from each persons who said they 
didn’t. Hon. Police come and ask me what 
was. I told so. 

“Black Hand stole um!” Holla Hon. 
Police with rabid calm. So he commence 
to trott along by me while 48 mobbed per- 
sons join up with us. “Have you saw loose 
baby?” everybody ask it. Nobody had. 

Finally, made desperado by my fear, I 
decide to return back to home of Bushel 
and report what was. So elope there, 
chaperoned by Hon. Police & persons. of 


stood by porch with quaker knees, knowing 
Mrs Bushel would be irritated to lose such 
nice child. While I stood thusly—beholt! 
Door flew ope and out come Hon. Mrs 
carrying Hon. Baby in arms! 

“Fool Togo!” she yellup. 

“Yes, please!” This from me. 

“When you left house with Hon. Buggy 
how could you forgot?” 

“Forgot what?” I asked to know. 

“You forgot Baby!” she snagger. 

Then I remember what was. When I 
left house she told I shouldn’t disturb Hon. 
Baby, so I forgot to look see if he was there 
in Hon. Buggy! 

“Mrs Madam,” I erupt, stretching myself 
upwards to Samurai height. ‘By not tak- 
ing your baby out and losing him, I saved 
his life. Yet I shall charge you nothing for 
this heroism. 

“You shall save his life again by eloping 
away from. hither at once,” she dib wild- 
cattishly. ‘Leave baby-cab on front porch 
and let me see your absence.” 

So I made very sorry removal feeling 
similar to one who make a living swallowing 
dull swords. 

Hoping you are the same, yours truly 

Hashimura Togo. 
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When you suggest to your suburban butcher that twenty-eight cents a pound for lamb chops is high and tell him 
that your husband gets them in the city for twenty cents, it requires unusual courage to combat him further, 
with your neighbors waiting and listening . 


Beating the High Cost of Living 


A True, Detailed Story of Success in Cutting Down Expenses Materially 
Without Real Sacrifice 


By A Husband 


Illustrations by Peter Newell 


AM anormal business man, with a small 
I family and an income of $2,600 per 

annum. During the last year or so 
I have read many articles on the high cost 
of living, but none of them has seemed to 
be closely applicable to the family whose 
income is from $1,500 to $2,500, and it is 
to these families that the high prices are 
particularly troublesome. 

Whatever the income, wherever the fam- 
ily and whoever the writer may be, two 
truths are always admitted when this 
much-discussed subject comes up. They 
are: 

Prices are much higher than at any 
previous time during the last ten years. 

Our mode of living today finds us all 
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demanding more things, and things of 
better quality, than our ancestors de- 
manded. When we start to cut down the. 
cost of our living to where it was three or 
four years ago, we run into three great ob- 
stacles. Or, we might say, when we try 
to keep this cost at the same proportion to 
our income; for, of course, we count on 
increasing our income and we must always 
expect increasing expenses. These three 
obstacles are, in my opinion, habit, fear 
of public opinion, and our willingness to 
cut into and use for our expense that part of 
our income which was formerly savings. 

Old and young, we all have habits. For 
instance, in my family we had always used 
-a certain brand of tea which cost us $1.50 


A Husband 


a pound. At first we said, “Oh, stick to our 
favorite brand.” Well, we changed a great 
many of our habits, and a little later you 
will see how we reduced our tea bill 73 per 
cent. People hate to give up these little 
things that are so pleasant and seemingly 
such a small expense. And this is all as 
it should be until an analysis shows that 
the same pleasure really can be had at a far 
less expense. It takes some trouble to find 
this out. After you have taken seven or 
eight of these little habits and lumped them 
together fora year, they make a very strong 
showing. 

Owen Wister in “The Virginian” turned 
one of the best lines in modern literature 
when he placed in his heroine’s mouth the 
words, “‘There is a courage greater than the 
fear of public opinion.” It is this courage 
which is needed when people start to fight 
the high cost of living. There are many 
people who dread walking down their block 
if they think their neighbors are saying, 
“They have given up their horse and car- 
riage,” or their maid, or their membership 
at the country club, or numerous other 
things which, when given up, your neigh- 
bors know about very quickly. 

With the increase in 
prices tradespeople 
have grown keener 
than ever in taking 
full advantage of 
women _ shoppers. 
And here comes 
up another form 
of fear of public 
opinion which 
cannot be con- 
demned. For in- 
stance, a house- 
wife living near 
New York City 
asks her husband 
to bring home 
some nice loin 
lamb chops. He 
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some from town at twenty cents last 
week?” 

“Yes, I know, Mrs. H., but our customers 
demand only the very best, and of course the 
very best cannot be had for twenty cents.” 

Mrs. H. feels the other customers glaring 
at her; they wish to be waited on; some 
of them she knows, others she knows of. 
She also knows, as does the butcher, that 
the lamb chops from town at twenty cents 
were just.as good as his at twenty-eight 
cents; but she is not going to discuss it with 
him in front of all those women. And how 
can you expect her to? Any husband who 
expects his wife to barter with tradesmen 
in the presence of twenty other women has 
a small regard for delicacy and needs a good 
shaking up. 

There is little to say in proving that sav- 
ings are being used for regular expenses. 
I do not know that you are doing this, and 
you do not know that I am, but we all 
have a pretty definite feeling that it is be- 
ing done. How frequently we hear, “It 
takes all one earns to make both ends 
meet these days.’ When, in business, a 

, method parallel to this “cutting 
into savings” is followed, a 
serious condition has been 
reached. Any business, un- 
wep less it is new, that just 
breaks even, 
really goes 
back. An exact 
illustration I 
will give fur- 
ther on. 
Now what are 
the remedies, or 
resources to which 
one of these fami- 
lies I mention may 
go? Thewriter is 
in the wholesale 
shoe business and 
it is necessary for 
us to follow the 


finds the very 
best at twenty 
cents per pound. 


The wholesaler also has his troubles. With the cost of ma- 

terials going up it is a real problem to reduce the cost of 

manufacture of shoes, for instance, without taking away 
from their wearing qualities or looks 


changes in the 
leather market 
very closely. And 
let it be said that 


The next week 
this housewife is ordering loin chops at the 
local butcher’s. 

“How much are lamb chops to-day, 
Mr Bir? 

“Twenty-eight cents, Mrs. H.,” and he 
grins, bravely. 

“Indeed, are they not high? I had 


- leather has been soaring upward with every- 


thing else. We have found it more satisfac- 
tory to keep general lines at the same price 
from year to year in spite of market changes. 
One of our big selling lines is a man’s shoe 
which we sell to the dealer at $2.25 per pair, he 
generally retailing the shoes at $3 per pair. 
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Now when the cost of manufacturing 
advances five cents per pair, we cannot 
easily sell them for $2.30, because the dealer 
must have his same percentage of profit, 
and for some reason the public will not listen 
attentively to any explanation and then 
pay $3.05 or $3.10. No, they want a $3 
shoe, so we prepare a $3 shoe for them. We 
must reduce the cost per pair without taking 
away from the wearing qualities or looks 
of the shoe. Quite a job, indeed, and an 
honest business method not quickly credited 
to manufacturers and wholesalers by the 
complaining public. 

First we use a cheaper pasteboard carton 
or box for the shoes, cheaper tissue for the 
packing, cheaper woven pull on straps, 
cloth instead of leather for the inside top- 
facing around the top of the shoe, and a 
guaranteed horn-fiber counter (the stif- 
fening around the heel under the outer 
leather) instead of a leather counter. 
None of these above changes will 
affect the wear or looks of the 
shoe, yet the increase in the 
cost of manufacture has 
been taken care of without 
making the selling any 
harder. 

A close analysis like this 
should be given every 
household expense ac- 


count where the high TI was not a heavy smoker; two cigars a 
day and three on Sunday 


prices are being felt. 
Right here is where the 
business man can be of great assistance to 
his wife. Most business men must have an 
analytical mind, and it is no particular 
credit to them to say that they are more 
proficient in this way than their wives. 

We began to analyze. Our home is in 
an expensive suburb of New York, a town 
of good size. I do net intend to put down 
in black and white our complete distribution 
of expenses, for such a table would possibly 
apply to no other family’s budget. Nearly 
all people have leanings toward abnormal 
expense in some direction. Smith’s may be 
clothes; Jones’ may be the theater; Brown’s 
may be choice fruits; yours may be tinker- 
ing with secondhand automobiles, and 
mine may be dogs. I am going into detail 
on only such general items of expenditures 
as nearly every $1,500 to $2,500 family ex- 
periences. 

The question of just where and how to 
save puzzled us at first. We decided to 
begin with the gas, for cooking. Our bills 













Beating the High Cost of Living 


have been averaging $5.75 per month. We 
decided first that we were careless, next 
that we were cooking many things that we 
liked from habit, but which took from two 
to three hours of cooking over the gas. For 
instance, baked beans, corned beef, boiled 
ham, muffins every morning, etc, We 
became more careful and gave up these 
things as regular portions of our diet. Our 
bill now averages $3 per month. 

Electric light had been averaging $5 per 
month. We decided on carelessness again 
as a big reason. In certain fixtures we de- 
liberately removed the bulbs. We used 
a very excellent oil lamp for reading pur- 
poses and were generally careful. Our 
present bills are about $2 per month. 

We have one child and believe in certified 
milk for her. This costs fifteen cents'a quart 
and she requires a quart a day. We 
bought a pint for ourselves and every 

other day a half pint of cream from 
the same dairy at twenty cents. 
This made 3214 cents per day. 
We found that we could have 
plenty of cream from the top of 
the one and one-half quarts 
(the baby not being allowed 
the cream). We now 
have all we want and save 
$3 a month. 

Tea is such a small 
item, I know. Ours was 
$1.50 a pound. Just for 
fun we tried some at fifty 

cents from one of the best grocers in New 
York. We now use and like this and save 
$6 annually. 

Of coffee we had always used a brand 
at thirty-five cents per pound. Last fall 
the price advanced to 4o cents. We tried 
some twenty-five cent coffee from the same 
New York house. This is good, very good 
coffee, and saves us $5.20 a year. 

Meat and fish I buy in the New York 
market, where I find an actual saving of $3 
amonth. For instance, loin chops at home 
are twenty-eight cents, in New York they are 
twenty cents: finnan haddie at home is eigh- 
teen cents, in New York twelve cents; oysters 
at home are one and one-half cents apiece, in 
New York four-fifths of a cent. And so on. 

The ice bill we deliberately cut $1 a 
month. Our method was to tell the ice- 
man we wanted less ice. 

We reduced our out-of-town telephone 
calls (we could not reduce our monthly 
bill) $1.25 per month. 


A Husband 


We had been going in the summer to an 
exceptionally good place in the mountains, 
where we each paid $18 a week, or $72, for 
the two weeks’ outing. We are now going 
to a delightful little town, where we board 
with relatives of one of my friends. We save 
just $32 on our actual expenses. 

All of these items are tangible and repre- 
sent a saving to us of $206 a year. We of 
course cut down our bills on _ groceries, 
vegetables, beverages, etc., but I will credit 
ourselves with only $25 per year for these 
efforts. I know of one item alone on which 
we saved $10. I figured that the keeping 
down of our expenses on all these household 
items would require the constant efforts 
of my wife, so when we had gone through 
thus far, and she suggested starting on her 
clothes, I postponed such analysis and took 
up my own expenditures; and we certainly 
made money easily in that department. 


The Husband’s Personal Economies : 
I was not a heavy smoker; I smoked 


two cigars a day and three on Sunday. 
Fifteen cigars a week at ten cents each came 


% 4 4 
: " 


Meat and fish I buy in the city market, where I find an actual saving of three dollars 


a month 
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I had a barber shampoo my hair once every two weeks. 
I now do it myself and save about eight dollars a year 


to $78 a year. I quit smoking and am still 

alive to tell the tale. “3 
I was always shaved by a barber at least 

twice a week. This cost me forty cents. 

I made a rule to stop this, and I do not 

think I have broken this rule more than 

three times in nine months. Our purse is 
better by at least $15 a year. So is my face. 

I had a barber shampoo my hair once every 

two weeks. Inow 

do it myself and 
save about $8 per 
year. 

We always 
allowed $12 a 
month for my 
lunches, counting 
twenty-four days 
a month at fifty 
cents per lunch. 
I decided to look 
for a good place 
where I could go 
regularly and 
have good food 
without necessa- 
rily classic sur- 

Mo toundings. 1 

found this spot in, 

the butter-and- 
eggs district of 

New York, where 

customers de- 

mand the best of 
everything, 
though they were 
not pressing in 
their wishes for 
style. Isave from 
ten to twenty 
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cents a day and have better food than before. 
This means a saving of about $30 per year. 

Going to and from trains in the city I had 
been using the Hudson tubes, as I could 
reach my office about seven minutes earlier 
and did not have so far to walk. This cost 
me ten cents a day, or $30 a year. I gave 
up the tube and used the ferries, for which 
' there is no charge in addition to the regular 
commutation. I walk a little farther each 
day and probably feel a little better. 

Below is a table showing just what all of 
the reductions in our cost of living amount 
to in one year. We are about to start the 
second year: 


Item Saving 
Per Annum 

ARCA cay eat sceht triccscis ips Mone Ses tees, shes eee $6.00 
Coleen ee ce dat ee EA ee 5.00 
Meatsiand fish J shots fanned eae 36.00 
PB OG ieee) ated: ee mene terae coete hc eat a 15.00 
CaS le Les ese er wean ene acme gee 33.00 
Hlectricglight.. 4. sie etaties tea ae a ae 30.00 
Milk-and cream”. cee k ee ane ee eens 36.00 
Generalihouseholds “panera 25.00 
Wid Ca blOnie hse aria eran es tite hire te ee 32.00 
DINO Kn Sheree ee ee eee erin ae 78.00 
SOA VIN yee pee ee A ee PESLOS) 
SHAMPOOS HAs, a onencl. tacit apes : 8.00 
ICUNCH eS etree At rs scarce Pie. ee clinc N aat Re a 30.00 
FeRnl@s terry gerne uamant cet er ier nena nee "30.00 
otal tor the yeat=n4- ene ee $385.00 
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Let it be understood for a certainty that 
a planned reduction like this cannot be 
achieved without a bigeffort. Daily thought 
is necessary, and you are always face to 
face with habit. 

As to a remedy for the fear of public 
opinion, every individual will have to fight 
that problem for himself. I do not believe 
in the husband going to the local market 
with his wife and in this way helping her 
to discuss an item with ‘the tradespeople. 
While a better result might be secured in 
some instances, in the long run this will not 
pay. If you do not trust a tradesman, quit 
him. If there are no others to go to, the 
problem is a more difficult one, and close at- 


tention must accompany each purchase. 


Most people know what it means to cut 
into their annual savings for their regular ex- 
penses. Some, however, do not realize the 
seriousness of this. When the family say- 
ings cease the budget blows up and debt 
follows. ; 

With all our efforts we have in no way 
made any sacrifices. We do not talk of our 
methods even to our best friends, who I 
know think we are spending more and mak- 
ing more money each year.. As a matter of 
fact we are spending less, and my salary has 
been increased only $250 in two years. 


ee 


HAM BEGG 


He got good food without necessarily classic surroundin / str 
2 a. gs—in the butter-and-eggs district where cust 
demand the best of everything—and saved about thirty dollars a year on lunches oe 


Allis Not Cold that Shivers. 


Wherein the Winter Blast is Our Friend; and a Convincing Plea for 
Winter Holidays and Vacations 


Bye Cocos imrciinson, A.M. . M.D. 


Full page illustration by Howard Chandler Christy 


The time and place for the reader to have some preconceived, musty notions upset is here 


and now. Dr. Hutchinson laughs some of your pet theories to scorn. 


"E have a curious trick of mistak- 
\ \ ing our enemy. We are always 
spanking the wrong boy. Neither 
eloquence nor evidence can shake our pro- 
found conviction that the coughs and colds, 
bronchitis and pneumonia, which follow 
in the train of winter, are due solely and 
exclusively to the cold, to the wintry blasts 
and chilly sleets of the season. 

As a matter of actual fact, cold has just 
about as much to do with winter diseases 
as thunder has with souring milk—which 
everybody used to believe. Its sole function 
is to drive people indoors, where the bugs 
and bacilli of our previous sore throats and 
snuffles which have followed us into shelter 
can get at ’°em. They have taken root at 
once and make themselves 
even more thoroughly at 
home than we are. 

Brave the cold by going 
freely out of doors and facing 
gladly the brisk, frosty air, and you 
can defy the pneumonia devil and 
all his works. Keep up the fires 
within and the frosts without won’t 
hurt you. Open your windows and 
open your mouth and take all the 
gods will send you. A man’s foes 
are literally they of his own house- 
hold, the crops of bugs which he 
has carefully collected and pro- 
tected under his sheltering roof, 
and food and fresh air are our best 
defenses against them. 

Anthropologists tell us that the first 
houses inhabited by man were originally 
built as tombs, into which he crept for 
shelter after the ghosts had had time to 
move out. And from the way in which the 
vast majority of human habitations today 
are ventilated, or rather unventilated, one 
can readily believe it. As every oldest 
inhabitant knows, some of them are haunted 
yet. Certain it is that the more time a man 





Brave the cold by going freely 
out of doors and facing gladly 
the brisk, frosty air, and you 
can defy the pneumonia devil 
and all his works 


And he is right! 


spends in his made-over tomb, the sooner 
he will go to his final one. 

Once get clearly in mind that an unventi- 
lated, unsunned room is as full of disease 
germs as a hen-house is of fleas, and you 
will begin to appreciate the importance of 
open windows and frequent excursions into 
the open air. Indoors would not be so bad 
if it were not for the bad company that we 
have to keep there. Most of our houses, 
old ones especially, are full of the realest 
kinds of spooks,—“boogers that will git 
you, ef you don’t Watch Out!” 

Why have we become possessed by such 
a horror of winter, such a vivid and abject 
dread of admitting its frosty air into our 
houses? Largely because until less than 
a century ago our means of 
defense and protection against 
the winter’s cold were so piti- 
fully feeble and inadequate. 
In the bad old days which we 
look back to so fondly and idiotic- 
ally with regret and longing, houses 
were damp, drafty, badly built, 
badly ventilated, and not only 
badly heated but incapable of be- 
ing made comfortably warm with 
any window open. As one of our 
leading sociologists has graphically 
expressed it: “In the eighteenth 
century in Europe nine-tenths of 
the population never had.quite all 
they could eat in the course of their 
whole lives, and never were com- 
fortably warm day or night from the first of 
November to the first of May.” With 
such ancestral memories as this imprinted 
upon our nervous systems is it any wonder 
that we dread the cold and shiver at the 
mere thought of a draft? 

Fortunately, this attitude is for the most 
of us a thing of the past now, and soon will 
become so for the entire community. With 
steam or furnace heating, which for the 
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first time in the history of the race enables 
us to make our houses thoroughly warm and 
comfortable from top to bottom, with 
abundance of food the year ’round and 
famines a thing of the past, with windows 
which will open at a touch and will keep out 


the air. when closed instead of permitting 
it to leak and dribble in all the time, we can 


defy the win- ee ; é 
) e more time a man spends 
ter’s terror and in his made-over tomb, the 
get Over OU sooner he will go to his final one 
obsession o 


dread of fresh air. 
It will not be long 
now before houses 
will be heated, and 
supplied with hot 
water from some 
central station, as 
they are now with gas, electricity and cold 
water, and to require anyone to inhabit a 
house or apartment or room that is not 
thoroughly and adequately warmed, at the 
price of the present rental, will be considered 
a thing uncivilized. 

When all houses are heated, when all 
individuals are fed, as the more fortunate 
are now, the terrors of winter will become a 
thing of the past and our heaviest mortality 
of the whole year from pneumonia, from 
phthisis and other plagues of foul air will 
be practically wiped out, and the death 
rate will fall to the same level as it does in 
the healthful, open summer. 

The first requisite for good ventilation 
in the winter is a square-shouldered, able- 
bodied, thirty horse-power heating plant, 
thoroughly competent to heat every nook 
and corner of the house and keep it warm, 
dry and comfortable even in the severest 
weather. One house and one room can 
always be depended upon to be full of foul 
air in the winter, and that is the house that 
has no furnace, or steam heat, and the room 
which the furnace will not warm. No old- 
fashioned house is, ever was, or ever can 
be, properly ventilated in cold weather. 

There is no hygienic merit or even peni- 
tential virtue in goose-flesh, or cold feet, or 
blue noses and chilly fingers, To be healthy 
the human animal must be warm, and 
comfortably warm at that, and the nearer 
the temperature surrounding our bodies 
can approach to sixty-five degrees the better 
off we shall be from every possible point 
of view. The man in the street and the 
woman in the kitchen are perfectly right 
when they insist that they will be warm at 
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all hazards, come what may of it. The 
price of fresh air in winter must be paid in 
fuel and in food. . There never yet has been 
invented a decent healthful system of ven- 
tilation in cold weather that was econom- 
ical of fuel. The wider open you throw.your 
windows and doors, the warmer and dryer 
you must keep your walls and floors. With 
a thoroughly warm, dry floor under your 
feet it is astonishing what an amount of 
fresh coolness and how brisk a circulation 
of cold, dry air you can not only stand, but 
actually enjoy, especially if you are well fed. 
- Notwithstanding all the denunciations 
which have been heaped upon our furnace- 
heated houses, with their kiln-dried air and 


_ the fearful degeneracy of our lungs and 


nervous systems which they are causing, 
modern methods of house heating have 
done more to lower the death rate than any 
other single advance, except the increased 
abundance of food and control of contagious 
diseases. The actual temperature of air 
is a matter of comparatively little impor- 
tance; ten degrees hotter or twenty degrees 
colder makes relatively little difference; 
the main thing to be considered is its purity 
and the condition of the individuals who 
breathe it. 

Most of us, in fact, can remember the 
time when houses were treated like the 
little Russian urchin on the lower East 
Side. His teacher sent him home with the 
request that he should have a bath, and 
was paralyzed by his return with a note 
from his mother saying that it was impos- 
sible, for he had been “sewed up for the 
vinter.”” Windows were not merely closed 
for the winter, but were battened down, 
and every 
hardware store 
carried a full 
assortment of 
different ‘varieties of 
so-called window- 
strips, which were to 
be used to hermetic- 
ally seal them and 
make the leakage of 
even the tiniest cur- 
. rent of air impossible. 

Another great advantage of the furnace 
or steam coil system of heating a house is 
that it warms not merely the rooms, but 
the halls, stairways, passages, and, last but 
not least in importance, the basement and 
cellar. This causes a continual circulation 
and interchange of air within the house 


Most of our houses, old ones 
especially, are full of the real- 
est kinds of spooks 
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Spend your day on the crisp snow of the hill or on the diamond black ice of the river, instead 
of at some matinée, where the air would curdle if you poured acid into it 
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itself; and in a good-sized house, the air 
of unused rooms, and what leaks in around 
doors and windows, down chimneys, etc., 
still supply nearly half the needs of venti- 
lation. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the im- 
provement in the wholesomeness of a house 
from changing the cellar from a dank and 
noisome pit, the abode of molds and 
refuse, of rats, cockroaches and other 
vermin, to say nothing of rotting fruit 
and decaying vegetables, whose com- 
bined effluvia perpetually penetrated 
and rose throughout the whole house. 
The furnace has turned it into a warm, 
- dry,.wholesome and usually well 
lighted and well ventilated lower 
story of the house; thus mak- 
ing the floors of all the living 
rooms warm and dry and free 
from dampness of every sort. 

Put no manner of faith or 
confidence, for purposes of 
ventilation, in that hoary old delu- 
sion, an apen fireplace. Of course 
there should be one in every house 
to let Santa Claus down with his 
pack, and for ornamental pur- 
poses; and just to take the chill 
off the first cool evenings. of winter 
or the last cold days of spring, it is admirable 
and enjoyable; but as a means of either 
warming or properly ventilating a room, it 
is a mockery and a delusion. It will never 
heat a room sufficiently in weather that is 
at all cold to enable us to have a window 
open with comfort; and while it does draw 
a certain amount of air into the room, yet 
this air, being cold, falls to the floor, rushes 
along it to the hearth, and never gets any- 
where near the mouths or the noses of the 
people in theroom. And we cannot breathe 
much with our feet. In fact, the fire takes 
all the fresh air for itself and gives the 
inmates of the room little but cold feet 
and a draft across the backs of their legs. 
It is not the cold air at the bottom of a room 
that is dangerous, it is the hot foul air at the 
top; and a fire does little to change this. 


Times When One Should Not Fail 
to Be Warm 


It is well to remember that there are two 
periods of the day when even the most 
enthusiastic fresh-air fiend wants to be, 
and ought to be, comfortably warm and 
protected from drafts; these are when 
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bathing and dressing in the morning and 
while eating meals and during the hour 
or hour and a half afterward when digestion 
is getting under way. During this last 
process a considerable share of the blood 
of the body is, or ought to be, drawn into 
the stomach for the purpose of secreting 
the gastric juice. This naturally leaves the 
skin insufficiently filled and warmed, 
and a great sensitiveness to any chill 
in the external temperature results. 
The old saw, “Eat till you’re cold, 
live till you’re old,” simply meant 
an appetite keen enough to fill the 
stomach full and then a stomach 
able to draw all the blood needed 
for starting up the processes of 
digestion in good style. 

The same sensitiveness to 
cold will also be found when 
reading or working late at 
night, and it is perfectly 
legitimate and reasonable to 
attend to it and not allow the tem- 
perature to sink below a certain 

point of comfort,—although, of 

course, it is most important that 
the air be kept fresh. 
Here again the sensation of - 
chilliness is a physiological one 
and simply means that the brain and nerv- 
ous system are drawing into their blood- 
vessels a considerable share of the blood of 
the body and thus leaving a deficiency in 
the skin. Many brain-workers, in fact, 
suffer greatly from cold feet and cold hands 
while engaged in their mental tasks; and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes relates an instance 
of one celebrated author whose discomfort 
even in a warm day became so extreme from 
this cause that he found it necessary to sit 
with his feet in a pan of hot water in order 
to prevent the discomfort and chilliness 
therefrom interfering with the current of 
his ideas. 


The man in the street and the 
woman in the kitchen are per- 
fectly right when they insist 
that they will be warm at all 

hazards, come what may ofit 


The Chill that Means Danger . 


The only solid foundation for our dread 
of chilly sensations and our fear of catching 
cold when the shivers run up and down our 
backs is that many of our fevers and infec- 
tions, particularly pneumonia, colds and 
bronchitis, are ushered in with a feeling of 
chilliness, which goes on often to actual 
shivering and shaking. But this has nothing 
whatever to do with the external tempera- 
ture; indeed, if we slipped a thermometer 
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under the tongue, we should find that our 
temperature was actually from two to five 
degrees hotter than normal. The best 
illustration of this deception by our own 
sensations is that of the famous ague fit 
or ague chill of malaria, in which the patient 
not merely feels chilly, but shivers and 
shakes until his teeth chatter, and the chair 
in which he & sitting, or bed in which he is 
lying, rattles and creaks with the violence 
of his tremors. His fingers turn blue, his 
lips are ashy pale, his face is bedewed with 
a cold sweat, yet the thermometer under 
his tongue shows a temperature of from 
103 to 106 degrees, and it may be a stifling 
August day with the thermometer at 95 or 
roo degrees. 

Remember, all is not cold 
that shivers. This is the only 
kind of “chill” that ever does 
serious harm! Chronic expos- 
ure to low temperatures, 
whether from inadequate 
clothing or badly warmed 
rooms, may have a distinctly 
depressing and deteriorating 
effect, especially upon young 
children and upon the old. 
But, broadly considered, in- 
ability to resist cold, a sense 
of perpetual chilliness, and a lack of reac- 
tion to moderate drops of the temperature, 
are really symptoms of disease, or of a 
general run-down, underfed and deterio- 
rated condition. 

When you begin to feel shivery and gener- 
ally uncomfortable, and chills run up and 
down your spine, and you imagine drafts 
are blowing upon the back of your neck, 
investigate carefully what spoiled piece of 
meat or decayed vegetable you have eaten 
at the last meal, or coughing and spluttering 
victim of tonsilitis or influenza you have 
sat next to in the street car, or what germ- 
infected and bug-laden atmosphere of 
church or theater you have been soaking 
in, and take the appropriate remedy, in- 
stead of punching the fire, or glaring suspi- 
ciously at the edges of the window frames 
or the cracks of the door. A brisk laxative, 
or a good dose of intestinal antiseptic like 
hexamethylin, or a vigorous snuffing at the 
formalin bottle, will do twenty times as 
much to “break up your cold” or prevent 
your chill from developing into a fever, as 
any amount of hermetically sealing of 
windows or slamming of doors or poking 
up the fire. 


“Fat till you’re cold, live till 
you’re old,” simply meant an 
appetite keen enough to fill the 
stomach full and then a stom- 
ach to draw all the blood need- 
ed for starting up the processes 
of digestion in good style 
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Do Not Make a Nuisance of Yourself 


Whatever you do, do not make a public 
nuisance: of yourself by insisting upon all 
the windows being shut and scowling at 
everybody who tries to get a mouthful of 
fresh air to breathe. One of the most in- 
sufferable pests of the day and one of the 
most serious menaces to the health of the 
community are the fussy, crabbed, old 
professional invalids, in street car, office or 
lecture-room, who, because their diseased 
nerves and overcoddled skins cannot bear 
a breath of cold, and loathe fresh air, are 
determined that no one else shall get a whiff 
of it. - Resistance to such petty tyrants is 

obedience to God. They 

should be compelled to 

breathe fresh air or stay at 

home. Cold air never killed 

anyone, but when I watch 

some of these pestilences at 

work peevishly poisoning and 
punishing everybody else in 
the room, I am tempted to wish 
that it would. ; 

As an evidence of how little 
actual connection mere cold or 
chilly air has with the causation 
of colds, pneumonias, and bron- 
chitis, it is interesting to remember that 
our best modern treatment of all of these 
diseases is the free and unlimited exposure 
of the patient to every wind of heaven, out 
on a porch or roof-top. To turn emaciated 
old men and women, or tiny, gasping 
children, in the last stages of croupous pneu- 
monia or capillary bronchitis right out into 
the cold January air with half a gale blow- 
ing, looks like sheer cruelty. And as manya 
physician could testify, nothing but the fail- 
ure of all other means and the actual shadow 
and approach of death will induce them to 
resort to such heroic measures in the case of 
their own little ones. But the fact remains 
and becomes more overwhelmingly certified 
to by fresh experience every year, of the good 
results, or scored half that no other method 
has every given one-fifth so many recoveries, 
as has the open-air treatment of pneumonia, 
even where the nurses and attendants are 
obliged to wear fur coats and heavy gloves 
while they attend to the sufferers. 


Abundant Food Fortifies Against Cold 


Paradoxical as it may seem, one of the 
chief requirements for good ventilation in 
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winter is plenty to eat,—a rich and abun- 
dant supply of food-fuel. Only the underfed 
or the half-starved are depressed by cold. 
Animals hibernate and birds migrate, not 
on account of the cold, but because their 
food supply gives out. The squirrels in our 
parks, for instance, hardly ‘“‘den up” for 
the winter at all, so long as the supply of 
peanuts holds out. When we are well-fed, 
moderate degrees of cold are not only not 
depressing, but are stimulating and exhila- 
rating. This has been brought out in a 
somewhat unexpected way in our experi- 
ments with open-air schools and fresh-air 
rooms. In the beginning, children were 
carefully supplied with thick, warm Eskimo 
suits and a sort of half-length 
sleeping bag, to sit in. But 
it was quickly found that if 
the children were allowed 
simply to wear their ordinary out- 
of-door clothing and to move 
about freely instead of being con- 
fined to their seats, and were then 
supplied with an extra meal of 
warm, nourishing food, they re- 
sisted the cold perfectly without 
need of.any additional clothing or 
special arrangements in the way 
of foot-warmers or soapstones. 

And last, but not least, the best way to ven- 
tilate your house is to turn yourself out-of- 
doors frequently. No system of ventilation 
that has yet been devised, however ideal 
and perfect in every respect, has ever been 
able to make it wholesome for a child to 
remain indoors for more than an hour at a 
stretch, or an adult for more than three 
hours, except when asleep. And it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that no such system ever 
will be devised. 


The Value of Winter Sports 


One of the most wholesome and encour- 
aging signs of the times and the most trium- 
phant proof of the conquest of the human 
body over the Frost King is the increasing 
vogue and popularity of winter sports and 
winter outdoor games of all sorts, even dur- 
ing the chilliest and most inclement days of 
the year. The most delightful and exhilara- 
‘ting sports of the whole year are those which 
can be indulged in only. in times of frost 
and snow, such as snowballing, skating, 
hockey upon the ice, curling, skiing, coast- 
ing, tobogganing, and snowshoeing. 

We have begun to rediscover the country, 


Remember, all is not cold that 
shivers. This is the only kind 
of Sebi that 


serious harm 
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and to realize that it has charms not only in 
summer but in winter. It is even becoming 
as fashionable to go out of town for Christ- 
mas as it is for the Fourth of July or the 
midsummer holidays. Weare so much bet- 
ter fed, better clothed, better housed and 
protected from infection and contagion, that 
we can positively enjoy and delight in ex- 
posure to winter cold and chilling blasts, 
which our ancestors would have shrunk 
from with dread and loathing. 

One of the most interesting changes which 
strike the visitor to Switzerland in the last 
ten years is the remarkable extent to which 
the fashionable season and crowd of visitors 
in that charming little country has been 
changed. Twenty years ago 
Switzerland, the playground 
of Europe, was almost ex- 
clusively a summer resort; 
now it has become emphatically a 
winter resort, and all the really 
smart and fashionable people of 
England, France, and Germany 
spend not their July and August or 

September in Switzerland, but 

their Christmas holidays and the 

greater part of January. It is 
distinctly “poor form” to go to 
Switzerland in summer. 

Already some of our famous summer 
mountain resorts, in the Adirondacks, the 
Alleghanies, the Berkshires, the White 
Mountains, the Green Mountains, and the 
rugged hills of Maine are beginning to open 
for a winter season,as well as for summer. 
For a bracing, refreshing change, and a com- 
plete reversal of the ordinary currents of 
life, a week at Christmas time will do the 
tired business man or the worried house- 
mother almost as much good as two weeks 
in July or August. Though, of course, they 
should have both. The best possible Christ- 
mas present you can make your children is 
a week of skating, tobogganing and snow- 


ever does 


. tramping in the country. The most valu- 


able and highly appreciated New Year’s 
gift for your employees is three or four days’ 
extra vacation with full pay, for skating and 
coasting just after the Christmas rush. Do 
not waste your time and money and nerve 
force giving ridiculous presents to people 
which they cannot use and are not allowed 
to throw away. Give them vacations, ex-. 
cursion tickets, week-end invitations to the 
country, snow picnics and ice parties. 
Christmas has become little short of a 
sanitary nuisance of late years; a nerve- 
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racking, treadmill grind of “pay-back” 
present-giving, an orgy of bankrupt livers, 
“busted” pocketbooks, theater parties, 
restaurant suppers, and other forms of foul 
air suicide. _Here’s a chance to take the 
curse off and get back to pristine simplicity, 
joyousness and wholesomeness. Spend 
your day on the crisp snow of the hill amid 
the creak of the sled-runners or on the dia- 
mond-black ice of the river, to the singing 
and ringing of the skate-blades, instead of 
in some matinée where the air would curdle 
if you poured acid into it, or even some 
church where last Sunday’s collection of 
bugs is warmed up and served over again, 
and you'll have a plenary indulgence and 
dispensation for all the turkey and mince 
pie you want to eat. 

We are only just beginning to realize 

as we should the advantages of our Ameri- 
can climate and the charms of the Christ- 
mas season. It is not necessary for us to go 
to the Alpine summits; we have the snap 
and sparkle of the Alps at our very doors. 
' Every town and suburb should be pro- 
vided, just as it now is with the parks, 
beaches, and swimming-pools for summer, 
with coasting places, slopes for skiing, arti- 
ficial if necessary, and wide stretches of 
grounds which can be flooded for skating, 
curling, hockey, and all. the sports which 
can be played on the ice. 

The Saturday half-holiday, instead of re- 

maining solely a summer institution, should 
obtain the whole year round, especially 
in winter, so that those who are confined 
constantly in the stuffy air of stores, offices, 
and factories could gain the healthful ex- 
hilaration that 
comes from ex- 
ercise in the 
brisk, frosty, 
open air. In Germany 
banks are beginning to 
encourage their clerks to 
take their vacations in 
winter. Even the 
sacred hours of 
school session 
should be made 
flexible, instead of like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, which alter not. 

Whenever a‘clear, brilliant sky, a keen 
bracing wind, and a fresh glittering spread 
of snow, or good skating ice occur, books 
should be closed, lessons and. recitations 
dismissed, and teacher and children turned 
loose in the open air to engage in sports and 


One of the chief requirements 
for good ventilation in winter 
is plenty to eat 
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games. There is nothing which they can 
possibly learn out of a book which would be 
half so helpful and educational in the broad- 
est sense of the term as a good game of 
snowballing, or storming snow forts, or 
hockey, or prisoner’s base on skates. 


A Good Plan of the German Public Schools 


Nor is this a purely Utopian suggestion, 
a mere counsel of perfection. There is 


Whatever you do, do not abundance of 
make a public nuisance of authoritative 
yourself by insisting upon all precedent for 
the windows being shut just such ac- 
tion as this. Certain 
private schools in this 
country already 
have adopted this 
rule of giving good 
snowballing snow 
or clear skating ice 
the precedence over 
other studies. Andin 
Germany, where the 
system of education has been most carefully 
thought out in its minutest detail that may 
fit it to the needs of the children, they have 
at the other end of the seasonal scale a sim- 
ple, automatic rule by which, as soon as the 
temperature rises above a certain moderate 
degree of heat, school is dismissed. The 
temperature is not what we would consider 
a very stifling one either—only 77 degrees 
Fahrenheit. So absolute and automatic is 
the rule that the dismissal of school is 
actually accomplished by mechanical means. 
In the main hall of every school-building 
hangs a huge thermometer, the mercury 
in which is connected with an electric needle 
communicating with gongs on the wall of 
each class-room. The moment the mercury 
rises above the “dead-line,’ these gongs 
are automatically set going as if for a fire, 
and the children, nothing loath, promptly 
close their books, file into the aisles and 
march down stairs.’ This is known as 
Hitze Ferien,—literally, “heat vacation.” 
If some ingenious meteorological instru- 
ment could only be invented which would 
register ‘“‘good skating” or “first-class 
snowballing” or “fine tobogganing,” it 
would be a splendid thing to have it in- 
stalled in every school building in America, 
with automatic buzzers as loud as ambu- 
lance gongs which would keep on ringing 
until the weather changed, so that no one 
could use the rooms on any pretext. 
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Personal Ventilation 


One other small but quite important 
aspect of the problem of winter ventilation 
is what might be termed personal ventila- 
tion. That is to say, the ventilation of our- 
selves, our clothing, our hair, our teeth, and 
our socks. A very considerable amount of 
the fouling or contamination of air indoors 
iscaused by the 
odors and ema- 
nations which 
are given off 
from the surface of our bodies. 
In fact these, with the disease 
germs which are sure to be 
present, are the really seri- 
ous features of bad air. 
Much to our surprise, the 
ordinary, and what we 
might call legitimate, 
fouling of the air by the 
ordinary process of breath- 
ing, is a comparatively 
slight factor in the danger. - 
In fact, we have been 
brought into a curious quandary, in that 
we are utterly unable to say just what 
it is in the air which comes off from our 
lungs which makes it poisonous and unsafe 
for respiration by others, or a second time 
by ourselves. Certainly it is not the chief 
“smoke,” or waste product, in our breath 
carbon dioxid, commonly known as car- 
bonic acid; for this, in order to be poisonous 
must be present in amounts nearly ten times 
as great as it ever reaches even in the foulest 
indoor air. 


Last, but notleast, the best way 
to ventilate your house is to 
turn yourself out-of-doors 

frequently 







A Surprising Discovery 


Anyone who is in perfect health, whose 
clothing is well washed, and whose hair, 
skin and teeth are in good condition, can 
probably “consume his own smoke” for 
a considerable length of time without serious 
or even appreciable injury. This was ac- 
cidentally discovered in one of our numerous 
experiments with the calorimeter or closed 
chamber, in which a volunteer subject is 
confined, with arrangements for. measuring 
the amount of air entering and leaving it, 
to analyze the latter. A year or so ago, 
during the temporary absence of the at. 
tendant in charge of the apparatus, the tube 
which supplied the calorimeter with fresh 
air became blocked. When he discovered 
this on his return, he was panic-stricken and 
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rushed eagerly forward, expecting to find 
the man in the chamber either unconscious 
or gasping for breath; instead of which, 


“he found him sitting quietly at rest without 


suspecting that anything had. gone wrong 
and entirely unconscious of the fact that 
he was rebreathing his own breath. Acting 
upon the hint, the experiment was repeated 
a score of times, with the same surprising 
result. If the air was kept cooled by ice- 
water coils and in rapid enough motion to 
make a draft, men could breathe their own 
breath over and over again for hours with- 
out even discomfort. 

So striking were the results, in fact, that 
one school of ventilation experts immedi- 
ately went.to the extreme of declaring that 
the sole problem of ventilation was that of 
cooling the air and keeping it moving. But 
however harmless it may be for perfectly 
clean and healthy individuals to breathe 
and rebreathe their own breath, wherever 
the “crowd” rises above half a dozen, 
it is practically certain that an abundance 
of bugs and disease germs will be present, 
as well as the products of respiration. In 
other words, a closed room is certain to be 
an infected room. Bad air is air that makes 
those who breathe it feel badly, and it 
makes no difference what its precise chem- 
ical compositions may or may not be. 

What made the puzzle worse was that 
all our researches for the past fifty years 
had failed to 
discover any 
substance 
which could be 
collected, 
washed, filter- 
ed or extracted 
from “second- 
hand” air in 
amounts large 
enough to be 
poisonous or 
even injurious 
to animals. 
Only a few 
months ago, however, we 
discovered a clue which 
promises to point us toa solution. When the 
filtrate from hundreds of cubic feet of house- 
air was injected into guinea-pigs, although 
the animals were apparently no more af- 
fected than by a hypodermic of salt water, 
it was found that they had become curiously ~ 
“sensitized,” as the technical term is, to 
even the tiniest amounts of human blood 


If some ingenious meteoro- 
logical instrument could only 
be invented which would reg- 
ister “good skating” or “first- 
class snowballing,” it would 
be a splendid thing to have 
it installed in every school 
building in America 
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SKATING 








Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


or other body fluids. Two or three drops 
of human blood-serum injected would pro- 
duce most striking changes in their blood 
and even act on them like a violent poison. 
And this amount of human serum would 
have no discoverable effect whatever upon 
non-sensitized animals. So that although 
animals receiving this extract of foul air 
were apparently quite unaffected by it, in 
reality every drop of their 
blood had undergone a mark- 
ed and striking change, ren- 
dering them liable to react 
unfavorably to influences be- 
fore quite harmless. 
Possibly_it is in some such subtle 
but deep-seated manner that we are 
_affected by prolonged exposure to 
even healthy breath. No immedi- 
ate results are produced—unless 
disease germs be present—but our 
systems are gradually saturated, our 
resisting power is undermined, and 
we finally succumb to some strain of 
infection which we could normally 
stand up under or throw off with ease. 
At all events, it is a perfectly safe rule 
never to breathe anybody else’s breath, 
nor your own if you possibly can help it. 
And, as usual, when we have with great 
labor and research discovered a scientific 
truth of real importance, there is nature right 
at our elbow with an instinct ready to back 
it. We always have hated to take anybody 
else’s breath or dust. 


Paper Clothing Suggested 


’ One salient fact very clearly emerges 
from all this backward and forward ex- 
perimentation and discussion, and that is 
that the house which is inhabited only 
by healthy, well washed and cleanly peo- 
ple, whose clothing is frequently changed 
and aired and sunned, will be much easier 
to ventilate and more comfortable as well 
as more wholesome to live in. 

Each house comes to have its own pecul- 
jar atrhosphere. Each individual his own 
particular olfactory aroma. Those who have 
given close attention to asthma and similar 


diseases, declare that not a little of the well-. 


known benefit from change of air in this dis- 
ease is due to getting away from those old, 
familiar, domestic odors and the breaths and 
~ aromas of our house companions and family. 

The most scrupulous cleanliness and 
careful toilet of the teeth, hair and clothing 


Our-age is measured not by the 
seasons which have passed over 
our heads, but by the “colds” 
which have passed through them 
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is not only a matter of comfort and whole- 
someness to the individual himself, but 
a decided benefit to those who have to live 
in the same house with him. The more 
frequently our underclothing can be changed 
and washed the better, and I look forward 
to the day when paper will play a much 
greater part in the construction of these 
fabrics than it does now, so that we may 
perhaps be able to put on a 
clean suit from top to toe 
every morning and burn the 
old one at night. 
Woollen clothing in partic- 
ular has a remarkable power of ab- 
sorbing and retaining these emana- 
tions, and when not in use should be 
hung in well sunned and well venti- 
lated rooms or passageways, with a 
good current of air through them. .To 
hang it up in a dark, stuffy, airless 
closet issimply to ripen and perfect the 
bouquet of its odors. Coats and 
dresses should be sent to the cleaners 
frequently, just as laundry goes to 
the wash. For every spot or stain 
that you can see there are a dozen perfumes, 
not of Araby the blest, and a million or two 
of bacilli that you cannot see. 

For elderly people or those in failing 
health, one of the most practical forms of 
winter ventilation is change of climate. 
With modern methods of transportation, 
a change of six or eight weeks to a warm and 
sunny climate in winter may be the means 
of prolonging one’s life for years; and there 
is no reason whatever why most elderly 
people should not have two homes instead 
of one, a Northern home for summer, and 
a bungalow or cottage of the simplest 
description in the South, to which they can 
resort in winter. And if they be of a horti- 
cultural turn of mind, they can actually 
secure an income at both ends of the year. 
But it will not do them much good to spend 
their time playing bridge or doing fancy 
work in some Florida boarding-house parlor 
with the windows soldered up, or in a Cali- 
fornia gas-tight hotel lobby. Indoors, all 
climates are alike and equally bad. 

Live in the open air as many hours of the 
day as possible, at least from two to four, and 
you will have solved the problem not only 
of winter ventilation, but of long life as well. . 
We die. not by years, but by infections, and 
our age is measured not by the seasons which 
have passed over our heads, but by the 
“colds”? which have passed through them. 
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A Monthly Department of Fashions and Patterns 


Mode’ of Today in Tea Apparel 


Py Lady Durt-Gordon (Lucile) 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

In my opinion, if a woman knows how to 
conjugate the verb ‘‘allure”’ in all its tenses, 
she is equipped with so mighty a weapon 
of power and strength that she can go forth 
with absolute confidence to conquer the 
world. I say this because I am going to 
talk to you about “tea-gowns”’ and ‘‘tea 
dresses.” These nondescript, delightfully 
intimate and personal feminine garments 
are pre-eminently, and without question, 
“the raiment of allurement,”’ for to my mind 


no woman ever is so completely at her best 


as when so garbed. 

I quarrel with the English phrase “tea- 
gowns” (which has been adopted even in 
Paris). The Parisians’ own word, “negli- 
gée,’ has a much prettier sound and I 

think the sound of a word can be so sugges- 
- tive. Some words have a very satisfying 
sound, even if you don’t understand the 
language they are spoken in. The Italian 
word faveliamo is such. a lovely, cozy, 
affectionate-sounding word that I am calling 
my. new tea-gowns faveliamos, which is 
“Tet us chat”—niot quite so fascinating as 
the sound of the word might lead one to 
believe. 

When this style of garment first came to 
be the mode—I think about twenty years 
ago—the word “‘tea-gown” perhaps did 
rather express the confection as I remember 
it—a really hideous thing often made of 
thick, handsome brocade with loose fronts 
open over flowing cascades of chiffon or lace, 
and sometimes both, which took every sign 
of shape or charm of outline away from the 
poor lady who wore it. Just because it 
had this bundleish, loose appearance and 
looked to our then newly educated eyes com- 
fortable and was nearly always worn at 
teatime, no one thought of a better name, so 
‘it has gone on. 

Faveliamo is the name I will henceforth 
call the yards and yards of soft crépes, 


chiffons and gauzes in which I have induced 
some fair ladies to enwrap themselves in 
the intimacy of their own apartments. ~ For 
““gowns”’ and ‘‘tea’”’ are words that do not 
at all apply to, or suggest, these draperies. 

Since one French actress, famous the - 
world over for her beauty and taste, has 
enchanted tens of thousands of her admiring 
public in one of my enroulements (as she calls 
it) of chiffon, they have become quite the 
madness of the moment in Paris and no 
fashion-respecting belle is now without one 
“at home”’; I really mean “at home,” as’ 
they ought never to be worn except in. my 
lady’s boudoir or dressing-room, and. then 
only en intimité. 

I will describe an occasion on which one 
was worn to perfection. Another woman 
and I dined the other night with a friend in 
her boudoir. . The little dinner was served 
by a maid servant; no valet was permitted 
to penetrate there. On a little table, just 
big enough for three, everything was of the 
daintiest, lightest description,—the silver 
and glass and linen, the cooked food and the 
fruit. The maid was dressed in pale gray, 
with finest lawn Charlotte Corday cap and 
apron. 

The room was a dream of beauty and 
comfort, the exact and fitting background 
for our hostess (who, by the way, is an 
American woman, well known in your fash- 
ionable world). She sat during dinner on an 
old, carved, dull gold Louis XV sofa covered 
with ancient green Venetian velvet “‘en- 
rolled” (really this is the word) in one of my 
faveliamos of two shades of faded rose 
chiffon, embroidered with gold. She had on 
underneath flesh-pink tights (this is the 
only possible garment permissible with one 
of these enroulements) and on her feet silver 
Cinderella slippers with buckles. A queer 
little lace cap completely hid her hair and 
veiled her great dark eyes in a fascinating 
manner. I could never have-imagined that 


sii 





this particular 
woman could have 
looked so alluring 
and it made me realize how very becom- 
ing these faveliamos are. The picture she 
made therein her lovely room with the 
shaded lamps and the thick, soft carpet 
is one I shall never forget. I felt very 
proud of the share I had in producing. this 
effect. 

Our hostess had asked my friend and 
myself to come “en tea-gown.” It may 
amuse your readers to hear what our 
dresses were like. Ours were of a more 
solid description, the enroulements of 
chiffon being permissible only to the hos- 
tess, or guests staying in the house, for 
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Monde Chic. 


A group of tea-gowns and dresses, designed by Lucile, 
which will be worn during all the winter months by Le 


(No patterns are sold for théSe models.) 


no one in her right 
mind would risk a 
motor journey so 
thinly clad. My gown wasan underdress 
of black crépe de chine embroidered with 
bright gold and a queer little faded scarlet 
coat embroidered with dull gold, witha wide 
waist sash of old faded blue brocade flowered 
with green and turquoise blue. I wore on 
my head a turban of the same brocade. 
My friend had a straight, long Empire 
coat of red-purple soft satin brocade over 
a blue-purple chiffon underdress. As she 


thas wonderful red hair she wore no turban 


orcap. Really we made a picture of delight- 
ful contrasts in color against the lovely 
background of the cozy, sumptuous room. 


Lady Duff-Gordon (Lucile) 813 

When choosing a tea-gown, or faveliamos 
women should always think of their room 
as the permanent background of the picture, 
and choose the right robe of color for the 
foreground, then dress. “Tea-dresses’”’ 


The more accepted 
conception of -the 
“tea-gown”’ as 
shown in this 
Lucile model of 
WM an apricot gauze 
coat over the en- 
roulement of white 
chiffon © embroid- 
ered with silver. 
The apricot coatee is 
embroidered with gold 
and silver, and trimmed 
with silver lassels and a strip of 
hydrangea velvet at the neck. 
The blue and silver turban has a 
large black aigrette at the side. 
(No patterns are sold for this 
model.) 




























In this Lucile 
“*tea-gown’* 
there ts no enroule- 
ment, but a simple 
underdress of flesh 
pink charmeuse with a 
silver lace yoke and foot 
trimming. The over- | 
dress is of faded scarict — 
gauze with silverleaves |, 
embroidered all over it, 
end is edged with a slightly 
deeper scarlet velvet. 
The waist girdle is of tur- 
guoises and pearls. (No fat- 
terns are sold for this model.) 



































The “‘faveliamo” 













as conceived 

byLucile, Aguas ax: 

showing 

an en- 

roulement 

of pale yj 
are very much the fashion inthe smart Eng-  {“,." os i 
lish country houses in the autumn and gauze bor. ~ 
winter. dered with = | 

I send to you some photographs of tea- ee ne : ; H 

gowns and tea-dresses to amuse your read- es re ; 
ers; and, in case you should misunderstand the edges 
my meaning of the verb “allure,” Pllexplain piped 
that to me it means everything that is soft | 2 : a 
and coaxing and ‘“‘ womanly’’—a low, sweet batig oe 


voice, and gentle manner, and slow, quiet 


movements. 


quoise green satin. 
Thelovely fabric is 
rolled around the 


figure, fastening . 

the waist with pm 
si ie p 

wreaths embroid- ™ 





ered in many soft colored 
flowers. (No patterns sold.) oi 
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Three Practical Modes for the 
Separate Blouse and Skirt 


- No. 455—Blouse to be fashioned from silk or linen; slips over the head and fastens in front. The yoke 
and upper part of the sleeves are cut in one piece. No. 456—Skirt of striped material with opening at the side 
front, and double box plaited panel in the back. . No. 457—Simple linenvor silk blouse with tucks and beading; 
fastens in the front with tiny pearl buttons. No. 458—Four-gored skirt with plaits on either side of the front 
and back stitched panel. Belt of the material fastening with buttons in the front and back. No. 459—Dainty 
blouse of silk or linen with low shoulder seam outlined with French knots or embroidered dots. The same trimming 
is used to decorate the collar, revers, cuffs and outline the vest of lace, or any desired material. No. 460—Four- 
gored skirt with broad lap-over at the side and slight fullness at the waist line in the back. A girdle of satin 
extends across the sides and back. : ; 

Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 820 
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some 
Particularly Dainty Gifts 
for Christmas 


’ 


No. 461—H air orrament of small satin flowers attached to a bone hairpin. Directions for making flowers 
cost 10 cents. No. 462—Opera bag of black velvet with steel bead fringe and design worked out in the steel beads. 

No. 463—Black moire bag with plaiting of moire, silk covered frame and monogram in silver. No. 464— 
Collarette of black and white tulle with diamond shaped buttons of jet and double plaiting of the tulle at 
the neck. » 

No. 465—Boudoir cap of batiste with hand embroidery, valenciennes lace and beading. Transfer design 
costs 15 cents. No. 466—Hair band of black velvet edged with gold cord and trimmed with tiny satin rosebuds 
and leaves. 

No. 467—Bow and band of black tulle to be worn with silk blouses. No. 468—Embroidered linen 
collar with scalloped edge and Irish lace jabot. Fastenings of tiny white buttons and loops. No. 469.—Evening 
hood of a straight chiffon scarf shirred with a V-shaped piece set in at the back. 


Patterns of all these articles cost ro cents each. 
Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page S20 
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470 471 


Furs and 


No. 470—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 
8-year sizes) Boy's coat in beaver 
cloth or any heavy coat material 
with fur collar and cuffs. No. 
471—Hood and tip pet of crocheted 
worsted with muff to match. No. 
472—(Patterns cut in 4, 6 and 
8-year sizes) Girl’s coat of ango- 
ra wool with hood and belt. No. 
473—(Patterns cut in 6, 8 and ro year 
sizes) Polo coat of any heavy coat 
material. 

No. 474—(Patterns cut in 4,6 and 
8-year sizes) Broadcloth coat with 
shaped skirt-portion. Deep fur collar 
with tails in the back. No. 475— 
(Patterns cut in 8, to and 12-year 
sizes) Simple heavy coat for a girl, 





Sweaters 


with revers which may be 
buttoned close to the neck 
and a buttoned sirap in 
the back. No. 476—(Patterns cut in 
2, 4 and 6-year sizes) Serge coat fas- 
tening at the side under stitched strap 
and worn with leather belt. 
_ No. 477—FPeaked crochet hood. Fox 
collar and muff with head and taii on 
the collar. No. 478—Snug bonaet 
of angora wool. Collar of lamb’s wool 
fastened with braided loops, and mufy 
to match with doll’s head. No: 479— 
Simple girls sweater with chain stitch 
polo cap. 
Directions for making -sweaters cost 
15 cents each, and for making the caps, 
ro cents each. 





Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 820 
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485 


Wo. 480—Boy’s double 
breasted sweater with polo 
cap. No. 481—Girl’s cro- 
cheied sweater with ¢hain 


stitch toboggan cap. Wo. 
482— Angora wool  tam- 
o’-shanter. Fur collar with 


tails decorating the front, 
and muff to match with three 
tails. No. 483— (Patterns 
cut in 4,6 and 8-year sizes) 
Girl’s coat in any of the 
cloak materials with double 
ripple collar and belt held 
by loops of the material. 
No. 484—(Patterns cut 
im 2, 4 and 6-year sizes) 
Cloth coat with fur collar 
and cuffs and two pockets 
on the right side. No. 
485—(Patterns cut in 1, 


for . Crisp fi 
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Holidays 











2, 3 and 4-year sizes) Child’s leg- 
gings, designed by Mrs. Edward” 
Siever, to be made from eiderdown 
or the material of the coat. No. 
486—W hite fox collar with tails, and 
muff to match with seven tails. No. 
487—Fur collar fastened in the 
front with the tails, and muff to 
match with three tails. No. 488— 
Simple crocheted sweater for litile 
girl, with four pockets. Chain stitch 
cap with ‘worsted flower at -the 
side. No. 489—(Patterns cut in 
6, 8,and ro-yeay sizes) Coat for 
girl in any desired material with 
ripple collar. This coatis double 
breasted and the high waist line is 
suggested with stitching. 
Directions for . making the 
sweaters cost 15 cents each and for 
the caps, to cents each. 


Directions for-ordering patterns will be found on page 520 817 
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Christmas Novelties for the Intimate Friend 


No. 490—Four-gored petticoat in flowered silk with habit back and fastening over the left hip. Very scant 
flounce at the bottém. No. 491—New brassiére of eyelet embroidery with becoming lines. No. 492—WNight-robe 
with yoke effect outlined with beading. Small slightly puffed slecves set in with beading. No. 493—Van Dyke 
cap with lace ruffle. No. 494—Pullman robe of silk with adjustable elastic band at the waist and deep collar with 

embroidered dots. A case of the silk holds the robe. No. 495—Cap of silk to match the Pullman robe. No. 406 
—Kimono of any silk or crépe material outlined with a long and short stitch. The garment slips over the head 


and fastens on the shoulders. The case matches the kimono. No. 497—Silk cap with lace frill and ribbon 
roselte at the side with ends. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 820 
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Suggestions for “‘Frilly’’ Christmas Gifts, 


No. 408—Stole of taupe chiffon or taffeta, shirred and edged with fur, ostrich or marabou and misff to 
match. The toque ts of silk or chiffon matching the stole and is trimmed with a feather fantasie. No. 499— 
Kurzman collar and jabot of linen with embroidered scallop and dot. No. 500—Blouse of silk or linen with vest 
outlined with fur or embroidery. The sleeve hangs from the low shoulder seam with the fullness gathered into 
a deep cuff. The girdle runs under an extension of the waist at the sides. No. 501—Shadow lace collar and 
jabot with black satin and tiny black satin buttons. No. 502—Collar of satin with lingerie jabot. No. 503— 
Kurzman theater cap of metallic tissue with beads and bugles. No. 504—Kurzman neck ruche of folds of chiffon. 
No. 505—Rolling collar and waistcoat of white satin with lace frills and small glass buttons. No. 506—Satin 
or linen vest with revers and collar embroidered in color. Transfer design to be used with a hot iron costs 
15 cents. No. 507—Collar and jabot of an embroidered lingerie material. Patterns cost 10 cents each. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 520 
819 
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No. 508—Sweater with detachable hood. No. 509-——Long sweater fastening with corded loops and olives. 
No. 510—New shaped tam-o’shanter. No. 511—Sweater fastening in the front. No. 512—Polo cap with 
straps at the sides. Directions for making sweaters will be sent for 15 cents each; for the caps for ro cents each. 





508 509-510 511-512 


How to Order Patterns 


We supply patterns for all the costumes shown. These patterns are furnished in the standard 
sizes (34, 36, 38, 40 inch bust measurement and 23, 25, 27, 29 inch waist measurement) as follows: 
Complete costume patterns, 25 cents each, postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket 
patterns, 15 cents each, postpaid. All children’s costumes 15 cents each. Lingerie 

patterns, 15 cents each; caps, neckwear, belts, baby patterns, ro cents each. 


All standard size patterns previously published can now be had at these prices. We also 


supply patterns cut to your own measurements for all costumes shown. (Measurement blanks will be 
sent upon request.) The prices of these patterns are as follows: 


Complete costume patterns, $3.00 each, postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket pat- 
terns, $1.50 each, postpaid. 


Please order all patterns by number and state size desired. Send remittance with order. 


Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping Magazine : 
381 Fourth Avenue ; . : New York City 
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through the braided loops. 
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No. 234.—Silk bag showing design 
worked inthe new raised embroid- 
ery known as the “ Fluffle”’ stitch. 
Bag finished costs $5.75; materials 
for making including cords and 
rings, with directions, $2.00; di- 
rections for making, Io cents 










No. 233.—The night on the sleeper will 
be more comfortable if the,shoes are deposited 
m a cretonne bag and the stockings slipped 
Directions for 
making the bag cost 10 cents 


Lags— Practical and Decorative 
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sign is worked out in aluminum 
thread for this bag which is lined 
with white silk. The frame is set 
with imitation amethysts. There 
is a handle made from the alumi- 
num thread, twisted into a cord. 
Bag finished costs $16.50; outfit 
for making, $7.00; four rolls of 
aluminum thread with directions, 
$2.00; directions only 15 cents 


Directions for ordering articles will be found on page 825 


No. 235.—The Irish crochet de-. 






Xo. 236.—Dainty bag of handkerchief linen 
with design in the Swiss embroidery. Trans- 






fer design costs 15 cents 
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No. 237.—Bag of knitied union 
cord which resembles macramé 
work with the exception that the 
knotting is done with the fingers. 
Bag complete costs $8.25; materials 
for making with directions, $5.50; 
directions for making, 15 cents 
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New Stitches Enpanee Gifts 









No. 238.—Linen cases for table- 
cloth and napkins, with conven-— 
tionalized Greek border in solid 
embroidery. Pattern costs 10 
cents; transfer design, 15 cents 
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No. 243.—A linen case to hold the sanitary drinking cup ts an 
excellent gift for the schoolgirl or traveler. Directions for making 
cost Io cents 








ne Mg aR 
No. 240.—The new Richelieu work on a 
handkerchief case. The case complete costs 
$6.00; case made and trimmed ready to 


work, $3.00; transfer pattern, 15 cents 





No. 241.—Centerpiece in Jour work which resembles the 

Porto Rican drawn work against a background of punch 

work, the effect being that of appliqué. Centerpiece com- 

plete costs $11.00; stamped with materials for working, 
$3.00; transfer design, 15 cents 


No. 239.—Coffee cosy. Cosy 

complete costs $9.50; stamped 

with materials for working, in- 

cluding cord and pad, $4.50; . Directions for ordering articles will be found 
stamped material, $2.00 on page 825 
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No. 244.—Silk jachet finished at the neck and 
sleeves with platted frill to slip on in bed or while 
dressing. Pattern costs 10 cents 





No. 242.—Evening scarf with the ends decorated 

in a design showing. the flowers in the lazy-daisy 

stitch held in place by a single couching. stitch, 

the background in a darning stitch and the edge 

finished with the coronation stitch. Transfer de- 

sign of the two ends costs 20 cents; directions 
for making, 10 cents 





No. 245.—Sofa pillow showing the novel use of 

darned work on a flat fabric without meshes. Pillow 

complete costs $11.00, pillow stamped in the correct 

colors, $1.50, including materials for embroidering, 
$3.00; directions for making, to cents 


No. 246.—Sofa pillow of macramé em- 
broidery or Esquimau work combined 
with solid embroidery and drawn work, 
with a fringe of the knotted macramé. 
Pillow complete costs $23.00; the started 
pillow with materials to finish 1t, $9.00; 
directions for making, ro cents 





Directions for ordering the articles will be found on page 825 
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Cross-Stitch Gifts, 





No. 247.—Russian crash bag with a 

quaint crane design worked in blue and 

red cross-stitch. Transfer design of 4 

crane costs 10 cents. Working pat- ie, 

tern, canvas, and red and blue cotton 4 
cost 25 cents. 
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No. 248.—Scones are sure to be more 

palatable if served in a pretty linen case 

decorated with a cross-stitch design. 

Transfer pattern of the design costs 15 

cents. Working pattern with canvas and 
red or blue cotton costs 25 cents 


Always Appreciated 
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No. 250.—A brush and comb case in linen 
with cross-stitch decorations is one of the nicest 
and neatest ways of carrying these toilet essen- 
tials. Transfer pattern costs 15 cents. Work- 
ing pattern of the design and the motif of the 
border, canvas, and red or blue cotton cost 50 cents 






No. 251.—The street suit is sure to be enhanced by a 
collar and cuff set with buttons to match of linen em- 
broidered in a cross-stitch design. Transfer patiern 
of the design costs 25 cents. Working pattern of the 
motif, canvas, and cotton, red or blue, cost 50 cents 


No. 249.—Centerpiece with an effective design in 

cross-stitch. Transfer pattern costs ro cents. Work- 

ing pattern of flower basket with one flower motif, 

“canvas, and red or blue cotton for the entire center- 
piece cost 50 cents 


Directions for ordering articles will be found on page 825 





Surprises for the Youngster’s Stockings 
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A woolly lamb for the children’s 
nursery bearing proudly all the 
sewing necessities 


A mice little pussy for the 
children’s bureau, who al- 
ways has a pin handy 





No. 253—Jolly little apron for 
the small boy, in linene with Dutch 
design. Pattern of the apron in 
4, 6 and 8-year sizes costs ro cents. 
The cut stencil, ready for use, for 
the designs costs 25 cents. Ma- 
terial for the apron stamped to 

embroider, costs 75 cents 


New Transfer Patterns 





All of the transfer patterns 
offered in this issue and the suc- 
ceeding issues of Goop HovusE- ied | 
KEEPING MAGAZINE are to be “e 


Agha 


No. 252—Pajamas in 





light outing flannel for 
the little lad or lassie with 
border of Teddy bears. 
Pattern in 4, 6 and 8- 
year sizes costs to cents. 
Cut stencil, ready for use, 
for the Teddy bears costs 
25 cents. Material for 
the pajamas with stamped 
border costs $1.00 


transposed by the simple meth- 
od of the hot iron. These pat- 
terns are sold at the prices 


given below each illustration, 
and all orders should be ad- 
dressed to the HANDICRAFT 
DEPARTMENT Goop HOovusE- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 





No. 254—The little girl will be made 
happy on Christmas morning with a play 
apron in linene decorated with. two litile 
children. Pattery of the apron in 4, 6 
and 8-year sizes costs to cents. The 
cut stencil, ready for use, of the design 
costs 25 cents. Material for apron with 
stamped design to embroider costs 75 cents 














- by using a hot iron. 


Order patterns by numbers. 


All letters should be addressed to the Handicraft Department and 
remittances made to Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. F 

In ordering patterns, please note carefully instructions under each article. Any of the articles 
shown will be made to order if so desired. The transfer patterns now offered are those to be transposed 














Personal Talks with Wives 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


III.—A Helpful Lesson in the Folly of Self-Pity, and Some 
Letters from Readers 


Don’t hesitate to write to Mrs. Van de Water for advice in your own perplexities or troubles. 


She is here to answer and to help. 


If a personal reply is desired, a stamp must be enclosed. 


Address her in care of Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


same note is struck. In fact, it occurs 

so often that in this personal talk I 
want to speak frankly upon the subject. 
And the note to which I refer is that of self- 
pity. I will quote at random from several 
letters I have lately received to illustrate 
what Imean. Says one woman: 

““When I consider how happy I hoped to 
be, and how miserable I am, I pity myself. 
The tears blind me as I write.”’ 

Says another: ‘How can a woman keep 
her thoughts from dwelling on her ruined 
life? Iam sorry for the woman I am when 
I remember the woman I once was.” 

“T am so disappointed,” writes still an- 
other, “that life seems very dark. I 
married to be happy, and I am not.” 

The best man I ever knew once said to me 
something that I have never forgotten and 
which I have repeated to myself times with- 
out number. It was this: “Self-pity is of 
the evil one; it weakens all one’s forces, 
helps nobody and is ignoble.” 

I wish all that the wives who are sorry for 
themselves could appreciate the truth of 
these words. Avoid self-pity as you would 
avoid an influence that would mar your life. 
For it undermines character and changes 
into weakness what might be force. 

One of the great mistakes most women 
make is that they marry for happiness. To 
take any great and important step with 
happiness, and that only, in view, is pretty 
sure to bring about the opposite condition 
of affairs. To marry a man one loves be- 
cause one believes that her life with him will 
be more rich and full than it would be with- 
out him; to marry him because one feels 
that she can assist him in becoming a more 
useful man than he now is, and because he 
can aid her in making her life full and help- 
ful; to marry him because one thinks that 
life without him would be bare and empty, 
and with him broad and ennobling,—all 
these are good reasons for marriage. But 
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i many letters I receive from wives the 


to link one’s life with that of any man, no 
matter how dearly beloved, and have in 
mind nothing but the expectation of perfect 
happiness, will lead to very perfect misery. 

Says a modern sage: ‘‘ You have no pre- 
scriptive right to happiness.”’ If all young 
people contemplating matrimony could 
grasp the truth of that assertion they would 
be less unhappy in the future. 

We have for centuries talked so much 
idealistic stuff about the wedded estate that 
it is little wonder that our youths and 
maidens get false views. Beginning in the 
nursery, we read to our children tales of the 
prince and princess who, after divers tribu- 
lations, “marry and are happy forever 
afterward.”’ Books written for the young 
person end with the marriage of the hero and 
heroine, leaving the reader with the idea 
that the pair have attained the sum of 
human bliss. ‘Marriage seems to be the 
end of all the stories,”’ remarked one person, 
“whereas it is really but the beginning of 
most of them.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that the girl 
brought up with the idealistic idea of mar- 
riage should be shocked when she finds it has 
its rough places, its sorrows and its sacrifices 
of self and selfish desires? 

“But what would you have a woman feel 
about it?” asked a friend. “Surely you 
would not have her think that it was to be an 
estate of misery?”’ 

Surely I would not, but I would have her 
know the truth about it. And I would have 
the wife meet the same verities frankly, 
looking them squarely in the face. To be 
married to the man one loves and by whom 
one is loved is opportunity for happiness. It 
is not happiness itself, unless other things 
are as they should be. One should under- 
stand that it, like other great opportunities, 
brings great responsibilities, great risks, 
great possibilities for failure. It is not a 
mystic charm that changes dross into gold. 
Often it doubles one’s cares and divides one’s 
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privileges; but if the love that makes labor 
light and sacrifice sweet is there, it is all 
worth while. If not, and if one considers 
happiness as the main object, it means 
wretchedness and self-pity. 

Which brings us back to the point from 
which we started. I do not know whether 
men pity themselves so much as do women, 
but I think they do not. Most of them are 
too philosophical, and many of them are too 
busy to sit down and look at their wounds. 
Woman’s work gives her an abundance of 
time for introspection. While she sews she 
can think herself into insanity; while she 
washes dishes she can mingle her tears with 
the dishwater and nobody will be any the 
wiser. Not so with man. He must keep 
a brave front before the world in which he 
moves, and the fact that he must seem com- 
paratively comfortable helps him feel so. 

Ah, if wives could but learn to deny them- 
selves the doubtful and morbid satisfaction 
of looking long at their hurts! Suppose your 
husband has forgotten for three mornings to 
kiss you good-bye, why count those three 
times over to yourself thirty-three times 
during the day? ‘Think of something else! 
Try to remember how jolly and amusing 
that same husband was last night at dinner; 
remember the little gift he made you the 
other day, or the box of candy he bought for 
you last week. And, after you have prac- 
ticed this mode of thought for a while it will 
become a habit of mind. 

“Just see,” said one wife, sadly, “the 
beautiful fruit that Jack brought me 
yesterday!” I exclaimed at the goodly ar- 
ray, even while I wondered at her chastened 
demeanor. But her next sentence ex- 
plained it. 

“As if all the fruit in the world could 
wipe from my mind the memory of the un- 


kind things he said to me before he left home - 


in the morning! That is the way with him; 
he says what he chooses and almost breaks 
my heart by doing so; and then seems to 
think that some money extravagance will 
make matters as they were before!” 


Practice Self-Congratulation 


I knew just how she felt, and yet I longed 
to tell her to take the good and let the evil 
slip away. There is much to be thankful 
- for in the fact that Jack cares enough to 
want to “make up” for his outbursts of bad 
temper. Some men don’t. And since his 
wife is married to him, and must live with 
him, it would be better for her to accept the 
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peace offerings as an evidence that he is 
sorry and that he loves her in spite of his lack 
of self-control. For her own sake, as well as 
for his, that attitude is safer and saner. 

“Think of your mercies, child, think of 
your mercies!” advises a character in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Yes, think of them, and keep so busy 
thinking of them that you will have no room 
for self-pity. Learn to pity everything and 
everybody excepting yourself. 

Do not think me unsympathetic or for- 
getful of the fact that many women walk a 
path that cuts their feet and makes of life 
one long va Dolorosa. But, since they 
must walk that path, to probe daily into 
wounds and pity themselves will not lessen, 
but will increase the pain. To look up and 
ahead. is the only safe rule. And if one 
looks up one will see that this road, too, 
winds upward, and that when it ends,—as 
all roads must,—it will end on a mountain- 
top, instead of in a shadowed valley, and 
that here, at last, light and peace may be 
found. But if one travels the road with 
head bent to count the sharp stones, one 
may lose one’s way and stray into the path 
that leads to the valley of despair. 


Gives Man the Greater Virtues 


A long letter lies before me from which 
I can select only the following paragraphs: 


I believe one reason why many marriages are 
unhappy is because men feel more deeply than do 
women. A woman is cool, but a man loses his head. 
A woman never forgets herself so far that she risks 
missing the goal for which she aims, but a man 
simply goes crazy and says and does things he would 
give a great deal to recall. That’s because he has 
not been trained to be calm and calculating as a 
woman has been trained to be. Watch a woman 
whose husband gambles occasionally, and the 
chances are that if he loses she chides him for the 
evil practice and says that it is all wrong; but if he 
gains, she will not find it hard to overlook his error. 

‘There are other points of character in which 
woman differs from man. One of them is the diffi- 
culty she experiences in keeping her word. Does 
this sound harsh? Then‘tell some woman a secret 
she promises to keep, and see how soon someone, 
perhaps her husband, sister or intimate friend, will 
know of it. Yet aman would scorn to tell the secret 
confided to him. I know all this is heresy and will 
probably bring forth a storm of protest from your 
readers. Iven men will resent it, for they have 
exalted women until they forget that they are but 
clay and full of faults. But the time has come when 
the old fiction that the husband is to blame for 
every unhappy marriage should be exploded. 


One Who Has Had Great Experience. 


Someone said of a certain man that he had 
a great deal of taste and all of it bad. It 
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would seem that our correspondent “who 
has had great experience” has had all that 
experience of the unpleasant kind. I regret 
that I have not space to do more than touch 
upon any of his charges, but I am quite sure 
that the readers, from whom he (or is it 
she?) expects “a storm of protest” will 
answer some of these accusations from the 
depths of their experience—coupled, I hope, 
with extensive observation. 

As in most sweeping statements there 
often lurks a grain of truth, so this opponent 
of womankind in general has suggested to 
the honest reader certain things which are to 
be deplored in the training of some women. 
And as “‘one sinner destroys much good,” so 
one untrustworthy woman may cause the 
person who suffers from her fault to think 
that all her sex are as weak as she. 

I hope our correspondent will forgive me if 
I state that his assertions are so reckless 
and unthinking that they are narrow. The 
truly broad-minded critic is the one who 
looks beyond his own experiences to those 
of the world at large. And, while we are thus 
criticizing his (or her) attitude, let us be 
broad enough to acknowledge that a defect 
in the character of more than one excellent 
wife is her inability to keep a secret. But 
I know there are women whose discretion 
can be depended upon absolutely. Often 
when a woman does tell a friend’s secret it is 
to her husband, her love for him making her 
feel that he has a right to participate in any 
knowledge that is hers. 

I have been told that I am radical in 
declaring that a wife has no right to share 
with her husband any confidence that has 
been reposed in her, yet I still maintain my 
stand. When I tell my woman-friend my 
secret, I feel that she has no right to impart 
it, without my consent, to her husband. 
She may love him and trust him more than 
she does all the rest of the world. I don’t. 
Still, as I have said, some wives and a few 
husbands have chided me for my attitude, 
declaring that a man and wife are one, and 
that when one knows a thing the other has 
a right to know it too. But one party to 
the marriage contract may have been my 
friend for years, while the other is but a 
casual acquaintance. Surely, in marrying, 
each did not merge his or her individuality 
in that of the other. Nor does mutual 
love demand the breach of another person’s 
confidence. 

Will not other wives say what they think 
of this much disputed question? 
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Personal Talks With Wives 


The Relatives-in-Law Problem 


Another letter is from a Western corre- 
spondent and deals, as have others, with 
the mother-in-law question. The writer 
begins by asking that our next “Personal 
Talk” be along the lines of relatives-in-law. 
Then she says: 


I want you and other women to know my experi- 
ence and to tell me what I should do. At first my 
husband’s mother disapproved of his engagement to 
me, although he was twenty-five years of age when 
we met. But when she found that her only son 
really loved me, she relented. I lived in the East, 
far away from where she lives, and she did not write 
to me before my marriage, but sent a pleasant mes- 
sage to me through her son. 

Well, we were married, and the day after our mar- 
riage started out for my husband’s home town, the 
same town in which his family live. We are in mod- 
erate circumstances and we could not afford any 
other wedding trip. I thought his mother would be 
at the flat he had rented for our home, to welcome 
us, but.she wasn’t. I waited for several days, but 
she did not come. I was busy getting our little 
place fixed up so did not let myself think at first how 
lonely I was. But when we were really settled, and 
I was out in this Western city day after day without 
my husband, who was at his office from morning to 
night, I got lonely. I sent him around to see his 
mother the day after we got here. At the end of a 
few days I sent him again. He asked her why she 
did not come to call on me and she said she just 
couldn’t bear to. 

We’ve been married a year now and she never has 
come near me. At first my husband went to her 
place only once in a while, but for the past six months 
he goes every Sunday afternoon and I stay alone. 
Besides that he stops to see her many other times, 
sometimes on his way home from the office. I say it 
is not showing me respect for him to do so. Fora 
good while I kept quiet, but Sunday before last I 
spoke the truth and told himit was a shame for him to 
go to see a woman who will not come toseeme. He 
said, ‘‘Well, perhaps you are right,” but the next 
Sunday he went, asking me first to go with him. 
“Cut out the temper and come,” he said. It made 
me angry and I said I wouldn’t go and that if he did 
not respect me enough to resent his mother’s insults 
to me I respected myself enough to resent them. 
But he went just the same. 

I forgot to say that my husband’s sisters call on 
me every couple of months and his father is kind to 
us. They talk before me about my mother-in-law 
just as if she and I knew each other. I suppose they 
think it best to pay no attention to the matter. 

The last time I asked my husband not to go so 
often to see his mother he said I was jealous of her. 
Perhaps I am, but I don’t think so. Won’t some- 
body tell me what my actions should be? And 
please write something on this question of relatives- 
in-law. A Constant Reader. 


The request with which this letter begins 
and ends will be granted, and my next arti- 
cle will be about ‘The In-Laws.” Perhaps 
some of the points which puzzle our 
“Constant Reader’”’ may be cleared a bit by 
this very ‘“‘Personal Talk.” I hope so. 
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The articles in this department, one and all, are from 
the pen of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, who writes for this magazine exclusively. 


Dr. Wiley cordially welcomes questions from our 
readers, concerning the many phases of the great problem 
of Pure Food, and its corollaries of sanitation and health. 
Persons seeking personal replies should send postage. 
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Glucose, the Champion Adulterant 


What Glucose Is, and What It Is Not—How It Happens to Be Masquer- 
ading as ‘‘ Corn Sirup” 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


This unvarnished tale tells just how the makers of glucose, who are believed to 
have close business relations with the Standard Oil Co., ‘‘put it over” Dr. 


Wiley. 


viscous liquid which is practically 
neutral, even though it possesses 

a slightly sweetish taste, followed by 
a rather unpleasant astringent sensation in 
the back of the mouth. It is about one-half 
heavier than water and is sticky and un- 
crystallizable. It is made by subjecting 
_moist corn starch to the action of hydro- 
chloric acid under pressure of steam. Any 
acid that is left in the product is changed 
into common salt by adding carbonate of 
soda, or some similar substance. The dilute 
liquors resulting from this process are 
filtered and passed over boneblack to re- 
move any coloring matter present, then they 
are concentrated to the desired consistency. 
The finished product is commercial glucose, 
now improperly called “corn sirup.” It is 
not one simple, chemical substance, but its 
solids consist of more than one-half dextrin 
(which is not a sugar at all and has no 


Gi sac glucose is 2 colorless, 


Even the President ot the United States was the object of solicitation. 


sweetness, but is the material from which 
gum, mucilage, etc., is made); about one- 
+hird dextrose, (which is a sugar, and will 
crystallize, but which is much less sweet 
than sucrose or cane sugar); and a very little 
maltose and salt. Would this strike the 
consumer as being a “‘sirup”’ or in any way 
an equivalent for a sugar sirup or other sugar 
product?—if he knew what he was getting? 

Consider now what a sirup is and what 
we understand by “sugar.”’ Attorney Gen- 
eral Bonaparte has very luminously said 
that the intention of the food law is to use 
the names “conveying definite and familiar 
ideas to the general public.”” A sirup is both 
popularly and according to the established 
standards ‘‘the sound product made by 
purifying and evaporating the juice of a 
sugar-producing plant without removing 
any of the sugar.”” Obviously glucose is not 
a sirup under this definition, nor can it be- 
come a sirup by having a little real cane 
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sirup mixed with it, any more than cot- 
ton becomes silk when they are inter- 
woven; nor is it made directly from 
corn, as maple sirup, cane sirup, etc., 
are made from the juices of the maple 
and sugar cane, but it is a product made 
from corn starch. 

A true, legitimate ‘‘corn sirup” has been 
made by expressing the juice of the corn 
stalk just as that of the cane is expressed 
and evaporated. ‘This shows plainly the 
distinction between true “corn sirup” and 
glucose. Further, sugar sirups contain 
about 45 to 65 per cent. of sucrose, (ordi- 
nary sugar), while glucose contains no 
sucrose at all but has the composition just 
given. These definitions and statements 
seem necessary to any understanding of the 
merits of the glucose controversy, by the 
consumer. 


Glue-like Stuff Is Not “ Honey Sugar” 


Unfortunately the term ‘“‘glucose”’ has 
more than one meaning. Commercially, in 
the United States, it is a term applied to the 
starch product just described. In technical 
language, however, “glucose” has quite a 
different meaning and is used as a synonym 
for dextrose and sometimes for invert sugar, 
consisting of dextrose and levulose. These 
are true sugars, obtained by inverting or 
treating a cane sugar with an acid just as 
the commercial glucose is obtained by 
treating starch with an acid. Invert sugar 
is the sugar present in honey. It seems 
almost incredible that commercially a de- 
liberate attempt would be made to deceive 
the community by using these terms in any 
but the accepted sense, and yet this has 
often been done to the great confusion of 
intelligent people. The attributes that per- 
tain to the scientific glucose, (dextrose), 
have been ascribed, wilfully or ignorantly, 
to the commercial glucose, or starch product. 

Many attempts have been made lately in 
the public press to persuade the consumer 
that glucose is even a healthier substance 
than sugar. The basis of this assumption 
is the assertion that glucose is already par- 
tially predigested and that sugar must be 
converted into glucose before it undergoes a 
further digestion. The fallacy of this argu- 
ment is in the use of the same word for 
these two entirely different products. One 
of these articles quoted in favor of glucose 
reads as follows: 
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certain morbid conditions. 


Dr WIEBE 


“Nor does the presence of glucose in candy mili- 
tate against its digestibility or value, except in 
In fact, it has been 
pointed out by Prof. Robert Hutchinson, in his 
work, ‘Food and Dietetics,’ that in the case of 
dyspeptics the superiority of glucose for such 
patients over ordinary cane sugar cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. This superiority is due to 
the fact that glucose is less prone to fermentation 
in the stomach than cane sugar, and that cane sugar 
must itself be converted into glucose in the process 
of digestion before assimilation. In giving glucose 
instead of cane sugar, one step in digestion is saved 
to the digestive apparatus.” 


The non-professional reader would un- 
doubtedly be misled by this quotation. The 
expert knows that the term “‘glucose”’ is 
used by Dr. Hutchinson to denote the prod- 
uct obtained by inverting cane sugar, and 
the term is clearly defined by him to this 
effect. It is true that the chemist, espe- 
cially in England, does use the word in this 
sense, but in the United States the com- 
mercial term glucose does not mean inverted 
cane sugar at all, but covers the product 
just described as obtained by the acid con- 
version of starch. 

Again, it is evident to the professional 
reader that the word ‘‘glucose”’ is used in 
this article in both senses, since it is asserted 
that it is-less fermentable than cane sugar. 
In point of fact, cane sugar is not ferment- 
able at all until it is converted into invert 
sugar, known, as I have said, to chemists as 
glucose. Hence the term “glucose,” as 
used in that phrase, must mean the commer- 
cial article, or starch product. 

Commercial glucose, on the other hand, 
is less fermentable than cane sugar because 
it consists to the extent of about 50 per cent. 
of dextrin, which is not only not ferment- 
able, but is converted in the stomach into 
a fermentable sugar with the greatest diffi- 
culty. In other words, it is much more 
difficult to digest glucose than it is cane 
sugar, because the preliminary work of con- 
verting the dextrin into a sugar is far 
greater than that of converting sugar into 
invert sugar. There is no scientific evi- 
dence to show that glucose, used in its com- 
mon sense is more digestible than sugar. 
Just the contrary, in my opinion, is the fact. 
Experiments conducted under my direction 
have indicated that glucose is not a whole- 
some food for small animals, especially 
mice, and reports indicate that it is injurious 
when mixed with bee food. For these 
reasons, its use for very young persons is 
to be looked upon with suspicion. It is 
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highly desirable that laboratory experi- 
ments be carried out for the purpose of 
determining these points. In the absence 
of such experiments, except those just men- 
tioned, it is better to be on the safe side and 
avoid its consumption by the young. More- 
over, the desirability of any predigested 
foods for notmal diet is very questionable. 
Performing the functions of the stomach or 
any other organ, in my opinion, is a dubious 
kindness, leading to weakness of the organ, 
just as ill-advised and long continued charity 
makes beggars of the poor. These views are 
based on certain fundamental principles 
which are, true physically, mentally, and 
morally. 

To juggle words in the misleading manner 
illustrated in the paragraph quoted is quite 
in harmony with the style of advertisements 
for which a million dollars has been spent 
by the glucose interests. The writer of this 
paragraph was either too ignorant to handle 
such a theme or too vicious to be allowed 
space in story or advertisement. 


The Uses of Glucose 


Glucose, unmixed with other materials, 
so far as I know, has never been used as a 
human food. Its sole use from the begin- 
ning has been as an adulterant. It has 
uniformly been produced at a lower price 
than pure sugar or indeed than any manu- 
factured saccharine food product. From 
the start, therefore, it has been, owing to 
this fact, and to its viscous, colorless, taste- 
less nature, particularly adapted to serve as 
a filler and a substitute for more valuable 
materials. A few instances in which glucose 
is extensively substituted to the damage of 
the pocketbook if not to the health of the 


“Glucose” is not always glucose. 


consumer, are in honey, sirups of all kinds, 
preserves of every description, jams, jellies, 
mincemeat and candies. 

Nearly all of the candies of the cheaper 
penny varieties, bought by the children, are 
likely to be made largely of glucose. The 
fondants used for filling chocolate drops and 
furnishing the creamy basis of so many 
sweetmeats are also especially liable to con- 
tain this substitute, as its physical proper- 
ties prevent crystallization and the product 
“holds up” better under the vicissitudes of 
temperature, etc., than does pure cane sugar. 

Glucose has been employed also for the 
adulteration of other substances not used 
for food, especially sole leather. In point 
of fact, however, nearly the whole glucose 
output, which amounts to many millions of 
pounds, is used for mixing with foods and 
serves to debase them. Before the days of 
food laws, this admixture was made without 
any notice of any kind to the consumer or 
trade, although the trade (but not the con- 
sumer) usually understood the kind of 
sophistication to which these products had 
been subjected. 

With the advent of food laws the naming 
of adulterants has been required, but this 
does not remove: adulteration. A honey 
which is labeled ‘Contains 30 per cent of 
glucose” is just as much adulterated as 
though it were unmarked, only the misbrand- 
ing is cured, and the particular individual 
who buys the package so labeled may or 
may not be informed, according to whether 
he looks at the label or not. In the ma- 
jority of cases, however, the consumer has 
no knowledge of the debasement that the 
product has thus suffered. The little child 
who buys a penny’s worth of candy is not 
told that it contains glucose, an insipid 


The commercial variety, made 


from corn starch, is used for adulterating candy, sirups, preserves and 


sole leather. 


good for invalids. ' 
When the public began to suspect commercial glucose, its manu- 


facturers set about having it renamed ‘‘corn sirup.” 


Scientific glucose, or invert sugar, is totally different, and 


To achieve this, 


pressure was brought to bear upon the Department of Agriculture, the 
secretaries of other departments, and even the President of the United 


States. 


Dr. Wiley was eliminated from the controversy, and the plan 


succeeded, as the Doctor here narrates. 
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substance with just enough sugar in it to 
make it taste a bit sweet and plenty of 
dyestuffs to make it look yellow, pink or 
green. And the person of larger growth 
who sits at the table and pours sirup upon 
his cakes eats glucose without knowing it 
and under the belief that the sirup which 
he is using is of a high quality and character 
and not a cheapened and adulterated article. 
The bee growers of the country came near 
being ruined by the cut-throat competition 
of adulterated honeys, glucose playing the 
starrole. The makers of preserves, jams and 
jellies have had to endure for years an unfair 
competition with the cheapened varieties, 
bearing just enough of the genuine material 
to give flavor, and often artificially colored. 
No wonder, therefore, that glucose has come 
to be a word of reproach, a synonym of de- 
basement and adulteration, and an index of 
commercialism of the worst type. 


A Label that Does Not Protect - 


A most striking illustration of the fact 
that correct branding is no remedy for 
adulteration has just been brought to my 
attention by my barber, who has a wife and 
four children. For their delectation was 
bought a jar of jam labeled as follows: 


CHAMPION BRAND 
RASPBERRY 
GLUCOSE-APPLE-SUGAR 
PRESERVES COMPOUND 
Made From 
22% Raspberry 
1% Phosphoric Acid 
Artificially Colored 
Prepared By 
The E..C. Flaccus Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


36% Glucose 
31% Apple Juice 
10% Sugar 


After the family had eaten it and pro- 
nounced it good the wife said: “Ask Dr. 
Wiley why it is so sharp; it bites.” It did 
not take much time to find out—one per 
cent. of phosphoric acid! Why was such a 
dangerous acid used? Because there was 
so little fruit product in the mixture that it 
was insipid. Further, the phosphoric acid 
tends to increase the jellifying properties 
of the fruit. Here is an adulterated article, 
glucose having been substituted for sugar 
and fruit, a threatening acid never found 
free in normal food products added, and the 
mixture colored to resemble a product made 
from a proper quantity of raspberries. Yet 
we may assume it was correctly labeled. 
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‘in the May number of the Forecast. 


This label was no protection at all to the 
consumer who purchased the product. 

The cartoon on page 837 was reproduced 
All of 
the figures in the original are represented, 
but in one case the name has been changed. 
The imp glucose has given place as will be 
seen to the imp shellac. Wondering what 
influence could have induced the change of a 
cartoon, I looked through the pages of the 
magazine and found after some little search 
on page 894 an article entitled ‘From Corn 
to Candy,” written in praise of corn sirup and 
containing many of the subtly misleading 
statements discussed.. Looking still-further 
I found in the advertising columns the pic- 
ture of a boy pouring a thick, viscid mass 
over his pancakes, a can of Karo at his side. 
This is a striking illustration of the adulter-_ 
ation of food products, of magazine articles, 
of cartoons, and of advertisements. 


Early Detection of This Adulterant 


The National Academy of Sciences in 
their celebrated report on glucose issued in 
1884 mentions “corn sirup” only once, and 
an analysis of the substance shows that the 
material which was called “corn sirup” in 
one place, was called “maize sirup” in 
another, and that it was not made of pure 
glucose but was a mixture of glucose with 
refiner’s sirup. Thus the writers of the 
report were deceived in regard to its char- 
acter and nature. Inasmuch, however, as 
the report of the National Academy of 
Sciences is constantly referred to by those 
who now wish to change the common desig- 
nation of glucose for the sake of gain, it-is 
of interest to read what this report says of 
its value, in table sirups: 


.. . “Tt should be said that, the constituents thus 
far mentioned (dextrose and dextrin) are of them- 
selves not injurious when taken into the ‘system 
though as above stated, neither the dextrin nor the 
maltose has any sweetening power, and hence they 
have no value as constituents of table sirups or sugars. 

“The intermediate products are chiefly maltose 
and dextrin, which may be present in greater or 
smaller quantities, according to the way the process 
is carried out. If the product is to be used in the 
form of sirup, then the presence of maltose and of 
dextrin is objectionable, as the latter has no sweeten- 
ing power, and the former very little. Again, the 
products may be more or less contaminated by 
mineral substances, such as salts of lime, which are 
commonly used in the manufacture.” 


That the product is properly called a 
champion adulterant may also be corrobo- 





Drawn by E. W. Kemble 


Clucose Manufacturer: ‘Don’t be afraid of the nice candy, children, it’s made of corn 
sirup—our good Uncle Sam will tell you how wholesome corn sirup is.” (Children 
proceed to eat candy made of commercial glucose, which 1s not a sirup and is used 
as an adulterant of sole leather) 
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rated by the report of the National Aca- 
demy of Sciences, which summarizes the 
uses of glucose as an adulterant at some 
length. The National Academy of Sciences 
speaks in no uncertain tone. More than 
half the solid constituents of glucose are 
unsuitable for addition to sirups. The 
dextrin has no sweetening power whatever, 
and maltose almost none. Glucose is used 
for all kinds of adulterations. It is a very 
imperfect substitute for barley in the manu- 
facture of beer, and it is used in the manu- 
facture of chewing tobacco, printers’ rollers, 
and ink. The corn sirup of which it speaks 
proves to be a mixture of glucose with an- 
other sirup, presumably from the refinery, 
and the whole tenor of the report shows that 
glucose was not regarded as a fit ingredient 
of a table sirup. 

Sometimes the witness called in the inter- 
est of the guilty party goes too far, as in the 
case of the National Academy, and this 
happened again in the case of Mr. H. C. 
Haak, who was solicited to give a testi- 
monial respecting the use of corn sirup. 
He writes to the secretary of agriculture as 
follows: 


“T am extremely gratified to commend your 
prompt action in the matter of the so-called ‘corn 
sirup,’ which every chemist knows is glucose, and from 
the very fact that to call it by its trwe name would 
certainly restrict its sale, clearly shows the public’s 
opinion of glucose.” 


“Corn Sirup”’ of Recent Vogue 


To show that up to 1898 manufacturers 
of glucose had never seen fit to offer it in 
any concerted way as corn sirup, you have 
only to read a booklet published by them 
in 1898 for the purpose of protesting against 
the proposed passage of the mixed flour act, 
intended to protect the public against the 
introduction into flour of starch and other 
cereal products made by the glucose manu- 
facturers. At this time the glucose firms 
were making large quantities of starch for 
the purpose of adulterating flour and they 
were, therefore, bitterly opposed to the 
legislation which placed a tax on adulterated 
flour and required that it be marked to show 
the nature of the adulteration. The follow- 
ing extract from the brochure is interesting: 


-.. “We think that it is just and proper that 
all products used for human consumption should be 
plainly marked or branded in such a way that con- 
sumers need not be deceived. In other words, we 
should have no objection to any law which would 
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require a confectioner to state that he uses glucose 
in manufacturing his candy or which would require 
a miller who blends corn starch flour with his flour 
to state this fact, but we think it is a great injustice 
to impose a tax on these cheaper food products, 
which tax would increase the prices at which these 
wholesome food products can be obtained.” 


Notice that as late as 1898 there was no 
question of the use of the term “‘corm 
sirup”’ for ‘‘glucose”’ in the literature of the 
manufacturers and no objection to mention- 
ing it on the label. 


“Glucose” in Bad Repute 


It is seen therefore that from the begin- 
ning of the industry of the manufacture of 
glucose, up to the enactment of the food 
law, the commercial name of the commodity 
was kept unchanged. After the passage of 
the Food and Drugs Act in 1906 the makers 
of the product persistently endeavored to 
introduce it in human food without giving 
it its correct coramercial name and con- 
ceived the idea that the prejudice (?) which 
existed among consumers might be removed 
by giving the product another name. In 
other words, they concluded to sell under a 
new name a substance they could not sell 
by the mame under which it had generally 
been known. This was due largely to the 
fact that a committee on food standards, 
authorized by Congress, and appointed by 
the secretary of agriculture, had decided 
that the term “sirup” for food purposes was 
not properly applicable to any product save 
that produced by the evaporation of the 
sap of sugar producing plants. This was 
undoubtedly a correct interpretation of the 
common use of the term sirup for a table 
product. For instance, maple sirup, cane 
sirup, sorghum sirup and sugar sirup are 
types of the product for table use, all of 
them produced from the sap of sugar-pro- 
ducing plants. That this definition was a 
binding one is evident from the fact that 
the United States courts subsequently held 
that the definition established by authority 
of Congress, although that authority was 
granted prior to the passage of the Pure 
Food and Drugs Actis binding under the law. 

Mr. E. T. Bedford, president of the Corn 
Products Company, seemed to be perfectly 
willing that the term “glucose” should be 
applied to the product when made from 
potato starch and in a letter addressed to 
mein March, 1907, in which he claimed that 
“corn sirup” more properly describes 
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their product than “glucose,” he stated that 
they were using less than one-tenth of the 
amount of sulphur dioxid than they had 
previously employed and yet were endeavor- 
ing to maintain the “desired color which the 

‘confectioners claim they must have in 
order to use pur products in the same per 
cent. as formerly, and for which they are at 
present to some considerable extent im- 
porting potato glucose.” 


A Food Decision Sidetracked 


In a letter to Dr. Dunlap, under date of 
November 12, 1907, Mr. Bedford says: ‘It 
might be scientifically said that you cannot 
produce actual sirup from corn. I heard 
it so argued by a scientific man. What does 
the public gain by making a change for this 
“reason? What they lose is their belief and 
liking for the purest, most healthful, and by 
far the cheapest food product purchased, 
You know that glucose has been damned 
from one end of the country to the other.” 
And then Mr. Bedford goes on to state the 
real object he had in view of securing from 
the Department of Agriculture the ruling 
that corn sirup is a proper term. He says; 
“Failing to get a decision from your com- 
mittee in protection of our business, we 
will, of course, be driven to the courts. I 
hope you will spare us the trouble, time, 
and expense of this.” These statements 
were made in the face of the fact that after 
full consideration of all the arguments and 
briefs which had been considered during a 
year or more of investigation, the Board of 
Food and Drug Inspection unanimously 
came to the conclusion that ‘‘corn sirup” 
was not a satisfactory synonym for glucose, 
nor a proper designation for a mixture of 
glucose and sugar cane products, and I, as 

chairman of the Board, was authorized to 
' communicate these decisions to the Corn 
Products Company, which I did in a letter 
of November 8, 1907. Mr. Bedford, at 
once telegraphed me expressing astonish- 
ment at the decision and asked if any fur- 
ther consideration could be had. After 
this date, November, 1907, although I was 
the chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
chairman of the Board of Food and Drug 
Inspection, all of the departmental com- 
munications with the Corn Products Com- 
pany were conducted by other persons, and 
I never saw the letters and telegrams that 
were exchanged until they were printed in 


the report of the hearing before the Moss 
Investigating Committee. 


Appeal to the President of the United States 


On November 12, 1907, Dr. Dunlap in- 
formed Mr. Bedford that if there were any 
new information to be had, a further hearing 
would be granted. Then the President of 
the United States was called into the matter 
and numerous protests were sent to him, 
particularly, by various persons over the 
whole country. The Corn Products Com- 
pany were especially busy with boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce, members of 
Congress, manufacturing establishments, 
and others. Even the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company was drawn into the con- 
troversy, and Paul Morton took part in 
protesting against the decision. The wires 
were kept hot between the White House 
and the Corn Products Company, and finally 
an order was given to suspend the ruling 
which had been made and the whole ques- 
tion was reopened. The result of the re- 
opening was that Mr. Bedford and his 
friends were spared the expense and annoy- 
ance of going to the courts, which they 
most feared, and many eminent chemists of 
the country were appealed to and gave 
favorable opinions to the effect that “corn 
sirup”? was a proper name. Among these 
may be mentioned Prof. Russell H. Chitten- 
den, of Yale, whose letter is so characteristic | 
that it is quoted: 


“As requested, I am glad of the opportunity to 
express to the secretary of agriculture and the pure 
food commission my opinion that a strong solution 
of sugar made from starch or other cereal is entitled 
to be called a sirup, and if made from corn starch 
might very appropriately be called corn sirup. 
This, in‘my judgment, is in perfect harmony with 


old-time and frequent usage.” 


It thus appears that the chemists ap- 
proached by Mr. Bedford were led to believe 
that it was the secretary of agriculture who 
preferred the request. Prof. Theodore 
William Richards, of Harvard, before an- 
swering the question stated that he was not 
an expert in the sugar industry, but he ven- 
tured the opinion that the term ‘‘corn 
sirup’’ seemed to be in no wise misleading 
when applied to a glucose prepared from 
corn starch; and then added, “‘I am strongly 
in sympathy with Dr. Wiley’s work and 
believe that most of his recommendations 
are highly beneficial.” 
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Among others, who agreed with the Corn 
Products Company were Commissioner 


E. J. Lederle, of New York City, Dr. J. W. « 


Mallet, Dr. C. F. Chandler, and Dr. Walter 
S. Haines. The last three gentlemen have 
appeared on the witness stand since the 
passage of the Food and Drugs Act, as 
witnesses against the government in food 
cases. 


State Food Officials Against Corn Sirup 


When I found that the Corn Products 
Company was addressing these eminent 
chemists, in a manner which did not place 
the contest clearly before them, as a dispute 
between a commercial manufacturing: com- 
pany and the food law, in order to get their 
approbation for the use of the term “corn 
sirup,” I thought it might be well to give 
the inquiry a little broader scope. I, 
therefore, sent a letter of inquiry to twenty- 
five state food officials and received twenty- 
one replies which were opposed to the use of 
the phrase “corn sirup,”’ three in favor of 
it, and one in favor of it when limited to a 
glucose mixture. A letter received from 
J. Q. Emery, food commissioner of Wiscon- 
_ sin, is so characteristic and illuminating that 
a portion of it is quoted as showing the spirit 
of the food commissioners: 


“Aside from oleomargarine, I believe there has 
been no more prolific source of fraud in the food 
_ products of this country than the masquerading of 
glucose under various names and in different forms. 
Dr. Fischer and I both believe that the term ‘corn 
sirup’ used as a professed synonym for glucose is 
thoroughly deceptive. We have tested this by 
numerous inquiries of intelligent people and find 
the universal impression conveyed by the term 
“corn sirup’ to be a product made from the juices of 
the cornstalk. If people when buying so-called corn 
sirup knew that the product was glucose and would 
not therefore buy it, why should they have the aid 
of national and state law to deceive them in the 
purchase of that which otherwise they would not 
purchase? .. . 

“Tf the national authorities should now hold that 
glucose is synonymous with ‘corn sirup’ we should 
feel that a serious mistake had been made by the 
national authorities and a vacillating policy em- 
IOV CC umn 


It was at the suggestion of George P. 
McCabe, solicitor of the Department of 
Agriculture and joint author with F. L. 
Dunlap and Willet M. Hays, assistant 
secretary of agriculture, of the false charges 
preferred against me last year, that Mr. 
Bedford addressed a number of eminent 
chemists, for the most part college professors, 
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to get help in supporting their contention for 
misrepresenting the nature of their product. 
All the opinions published in response to 
this request were favorable to the opinion 
of the Corn Products Company. There 
were, however, a number of opinions which 
were not published, concerning which the 
following statement was made: 


“We regret that we are obliged to omit from this 
list the names of several distinguished scientists and 
educators, whose opinions entirely favor our conten- 
tion and have already been submitted to Secretary 
Wilson. These gentlemen, however, requested that 
their opinions should be shown to no one but the 
department officials, and we are therefore unfortu- 
nately constrained from including them in this 
place.” 


There is an interesting communication to 
the Corn Products Company from Dr. H. J. 
Wheeler of the Rhode Island experiment 
station which deserves a wider vogue than ~ 
it has had. He said: 


‘“‘No one would perhaps attempt to question that 
commercial glucose made from corn has been called 
‘corn sirup,’ just as lots of other sweet-tasting con- 
coctions have been called sirup. This, however, is 
not the point at issue as I look upon the matter, for 
as you well know the expressed, evaporated sac- 
charine juice of the cornstalk has long been known as 
corn sirup, and was, according to the best of testi- 
mony so known probably long before the manufac- 
ture of glucose was attempted, hence when it comes 
to a question of priority glucose has not the right 
to the name ‘corn sirup.’”’ 


This is one of the communications which 
was simply submitted to the secretary in 
confidence, as Mr. Bedford says. 


Fifty-Five to Three 


It having been stated by the representa- 
tives of the company that the chemists and 
food officials consulted were unanimously in 
favor of the contentions of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company, I decided to make a canvass . 
on my own account of the state chemists as 
well as of the commissioners. I did not 
know of course the opinions of these men 
but appealed to them as directly in touch 
with agricultural interests and more or less 
connected with the work of protecting the 
consumer from fraud. In response to my 
request I received fifty-eight replies, fifty- 
five of which approved the ruling that corn 
sirup was not a proper name for glucose, 
while only three opposed it. This is a most 
remarkable showing. The Corn Products 
Company appealed to a number of eminent 
chemists and from them received a unani- 
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and the chem- 

ists of the agricultural and experiment sta- 
tions and received a reply which was almost 
unanimously on the other side. I did not 
offer any honorarium, but each man was 
left to express his own opinion without pay. 
When it comes, therefore, to the weight of 
authority, and especially, authority of those 
most closely associated with agricultural 
matters and with the welfare of the people, 
the verdict is overwhelmingly against the 
Corn Products Company. 

Mr. Bedford was not at all pleased at my 
activities in this matter. On December 
20th, 1907, he addressed the following letter 
to the secretary of agriculture:. 

“We think it extremely unfair and not in accord- 


ance with our understanding (sic) for Dr. Wiley to 
be sending letters to all state food commissioners 


presenting his contentions as to our right to use the 


term ‘corn sirup’ and placing us in a false light to 
prejudice them against us.” 


The secretary accordingly asked me why 
I had ventured to do such an improper 
thing. I replied to him as follows: 


“Tt is a fact that I have sent letters to each of the 
state commissioners asking if they approved the use 
of the term ‘corn sirup’ as a synonym for glucose and 
stating briefly the reasons why I thought it should 


Do you catch the difference between these cartoons? 


not be approved. 
I did this in order 
to show that Mr. 
Calhoun’s  state- 
ment to you, that 
all the states but 
one had approved 
this, is not true. 
I consider I have 
as much right to address the state commissioners 
as Mr. Bedford has.” 

Apparently it was all right for Mr. Bed- 
ford to address eminent chemists suggested 
to him by Mr. McCabe, without knowledge 
on my part and thus prejudice them against 
the rulings in favor of the consumer, but it 
was all wrong for me to do it, especially 
when the vote thus taken revealed such an 
overwhelming opposition to Mr. Bedford’s 
claims. It makes all the difference in the 
world in these matters whose ox is gored. 
Yet again Mr. Bedford seemed grieved that 
I should communicate with the chemists of 
the country on the subject of ‘“‘corn sirup.” 
In a communication to the secretary, under 
date of January 15, 1908, he said: 


The one at the 


Notice 


... “I am advised that Dr. Wiley is pretty 
generally writing the experts whose testimony we 
sent you, presumably with a view to extracting from 
them some different or modification of opinions 
already expressed.” .. . 


It is true that I did write to some of the 
experts whom I knew must have been mis- 
led in the matter and in this way I found 
out that one of them had been offered the 
princely sum of $50 for his approval of the 
contention of the Corn Products Company. 
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No wonder Mr. Bedford objected to my 
corresponding with his witnesses, as this 
point was never brought out by him nor 
any of his co-laborers. I addressed the bee- 
keepers also, and got from them a unani- 
mous response protesting against the conten- 
tion of the Corn Products Company. Some 
of them without suggestion on my part took 
up the defense of the public. Hon. H. M. 
Teller, for example, received a letter from 
the Honey Producers’ Association, protest- 
ing on behalf of 2000 families in Colorado 
against the “corn sirup”’ adulterant. 

But it is hardly necessary to continue to 
multiply authorities. I think it must be 
allowed that the state chemists who are in 
direct touch with agricultural matters and 
with the enforcement of the Food and Drugs 
Act are better qualified to express an opinion 
upon legal matters of this kind than the 
chemists quoted by the Corn Products 
Company who, with one or two exceptions, 
were not in any way connected with agri- 
cultural industries nor associated directly or 
indirectly with the execution of the food law. 
The chemists whom I addressed were se- 
lected without any knowledge whatever of 
their opinions on the subject but simply 
because I believed they were qualified to 
give an opinion. Their answer was over- 
whelmingly against the Corn Products 
Company. 


Why Fear the Courts? 


Mr. Bedford was particularly anxious not 
to go into the courts to defend his methods 
of naming and labeling. It is rather strange 
that he should hesitate to take this one 
legal method of establishing his contention. 
Probably his experience with the courts of 
Wisconsin restrained him, even more than 
his retiring disposition and sense of modesty. 
He says: 


“You know what it means for a company to go 
to law. It means destruction for us. We cannot 
go to our millions of customers and say, ‘Here, if 
you are arrested we will defend you.’ They will 
say, ‘We are not going to buy your product and be 
subjected to the law.’”’ 


_ And again his fear of the courts is voiced 
in the following words; in a letter to the 
secretary of agriculture. 


-“T took the liberty of telegraphing you the other 
day objecting to Dr. Wiley’s letter as addressed to 
the various food commissioners, a copy of which 
I inclose herewith. If this letter has been sent at 
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your request, then I want to apologize for having 
objected to it. I hope that the replies that I pre- 
sume will be received from the corn states, par- 
ticularly Iowa and Illinois, will be carefully noted 
by you. The information that comes to me 1s that 
the people of these states and their food commis- 
sioners accord to us a hearty support in our conten- 
tions regarding the title ‘corn sirup’ but they may 
write you differently for they very naturally would 
like to be in accord with your department. 

“T am quite a little disturbed by a long article in 
this morning’s issue of the Journal of Commerce from 
its Washington correspondent, referring to our con- 
versation, which it treats very fairly, intimating 
that while a decision is likely to be reached in the 
near future it is expected that final decision will have 
to be left to the courts. While to our mind there is no 
doubt of the decision being in our favor in such a case, 
it would indeed be a very great hardship to us... .” 


The delicate compliment paid to the in- 
tegrity of the food commissioners of Illinois 
and Iowa was shown by their subsequent 
activities to be fully deserved. 


A Million Dollars in Advertising 


Mr. Bedford was extremely insistent that 
attention should be called to the amount 
which they have spent for advertising. He 
says: “‘Since 1900, at the cost of upward of 
a million dollars in advertising, we have 
built up a recognition by the consumer of 
our product under the name of ‘corn sirup,’ 
which title has been in use in this country 
for upward of 25 years, and in Europe the 
corresponding term ‘potato sirup’ for nearly 
a century. We expect to sell the product 
under the name of ‘corn sirup’ without the 
admixture of cane sirup direct to families for 
domestic use in making jams, and candies, 
and thus make the title as well known and 
as familiar as that of our other products, 
‘corn starch’ or ‘corn oil.’”’ 

He forgot to say that the character of 
these advertisements on which a million 
dollars has been spent is entirely deceptive. 
The advertisements of the company are 
misleading and are calculated to deceive the 
consumer, especially the poor man. And 
the poor man has not only had to pay for 
his misbranded glucose but also for the 
million dollars expended to deceive him. 

I have examined many of the advertise- 
ments on billboards and in magazines, and 
newspapers, and they fail utterly to give 
any information of the fact that the article 
which is sold to them is composed of 
glucose and refiner’s sirup. Of course it 
could not be claimed that a mixture of 
glucose and a sugar cane product could be 
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properly called a corn sirup and that point 
is just what the advertisements fail to 
disclose. 

In one of the very latest advertisements of 
Karo found in the Forecast for August, 1912, 
glucose, which is the principal constituent 
of Karo, is not referred to in any way nor is 
corn sirup mentioned. This certificate is 
full of misstatements. As a baking sirup, 
Karo is not to be compared to pure cane 
or sorghum sirup. It is not as sweet 
as honey. Candies made from it are not 


pure candies but adulterated candies and. 


they are not delicious. The more glu- 
cose or Karo that is put in candies the 
less delicious they become. In an adver- 
tisement of Karo in the Grocery World 
the statement is made “You can’t buy any 
better sirup than Karo. It is made direct 
from corn and has a smooth, rich sweetness 
that sugar sirup never has.” This state- 
ment is misleading, inasmuch as corn sirup 
is not made directly from corn, the glucose 
which it contains being made from corn 
starch, and glucose having but little sweet- 
ness of its own, a low grade sirup of the 
sugar refinery is added to it as sweetening 
and this is not made from corn at all. 
These are types of the advertisements of 
this company. A few years ago they 
claimed that Karo was the best sirup in the 
world. Now they are making another 
Karo sirup which they claim to be of very 
superior quality; the respective labels of 
these two products are a sufficient com- 
mentary on the deceptive nature of the 
advertising. Following is the label of the 
old product, at 10 cents a can: 


“A table delicacy prepared from corn sirup of 
the highest grade and from a selected quality of 


refiners sirup. 
KARO 


The new product, at 15 cents a can, is 
labeled thus: 


“A pure wholesome sirup prepared from 85 per 
cent. of corn sirup, 15 per cent. of granulated sugar 
sirup, and vanilla flavor. 

KARO 
Extra Quality 
To meet the demand for more delicate flavor and 
color.” 


This is delicately put, since neither the 
glucose nor the refiner’s sirup used in com- 
unding Karo would or could be consumed 
as food if they were presented to the con- 
sumer separately. I cannot therefore shed 
any tears over the hardship that would be 


visited upon the Corn Products Company 
should it prove ultimately that the million 
of dollars that they have expended to de- 
ceive the people of this country by false 
advertising, has been expended in vain. 


Some Salient and Startling Facts 


The brief which I submitted to the De- 
partment of Agriculture was submitted for 
inspection to the experts of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company, immediately upon its re- 
ception by the secretary. They not only 
inspected it but made a stenographic copy 
of it, and carried it to their offices. When 
the food commissioner of Wisconsin wished 
to use my brief to defend his state against 
the suit brought by the Corn Products Com- 
pany, he was refused the copy for which 
he asked. It was only after a year and 
through the mediation of Congressman 
Nelson of Wisconsin that he was permitted 
to secure a copy. The two members of the . 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection who 
signed the original order with me denying 
the Corn Products Company the use of the 
name ‘‘corn sirup,”’ subsequently wrote ex- 
tensive briefs sustaining the opposite view, 
which briefs were never submitted. to me 
and which I never saw until they were pub- 
lished in the report of the Moss committee. 
Thus, under the powerful influence of the 
Corn Products Company, not only was the 
state commissioner, most interested, denied 
a copy of my brief, but it was promptly sub- 
mitted to the Corn Products Company. 
Without the presentation of a single addi- 
tional fact over that already in the posses- 
sion of the Board, two members of the 
Board, Dunlap and McCabe, not by any 
action of that body but individually and 
secretly, repudiated their original con- 
victions. 

The original food inspection decision, 
signed by McCabe, Dunlap and myself 
and approved by the secretary of agricul- 
ture on November 12, 1907, and stating that 
in the opinion of the Board corn sirup was 
not a satisfactory synonym for either 
glucose or glucose mixed with sugar cane 
products, was withdrawn by the secretary 
of agriculture after said decision had been 
put in type. On February 15, 1908, three 
months later, the decision now in vogue was 
issued over the signature of the three secre- 
taries (agriculture, commerce and labor, and 
the treasury) reversing the first one in every 
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particular, allowing glucose to be called corn 
sirup, and a mixture of glucose and refiner’s 
sirup to be labeled “Corn sirup with cane 
flavor.” This revised decision was printed 
and issued without being referred in any way, 
shape or form to the Bureau of Chemistry, 
through which Bureau all such decisions 
were ordinarily printed and promulgated. 
_ The part that President Roosevelt played 

in this matter, I do not know, but that he 
took a strong stand in favor of the Corn 
Products Company is certain. It may have 
been his order or desire that changed the 
opinions of my colleagues on the Board. 
By what authority the three secretaries, 
who are empowered to make rules and regu- 
lations, decided what was misbranding and 
what was not, does not appear; certainly 


*no such authority was conferred on them 


by the law. But the fact remains that at 
the instigation of this powerful combina- 


“tion, the Corn Products Company, the whole 


purpose and intent of the law were changed 
and they were granted protection in their 
continued misrepresentations of their prod; 
uct to the public. my 

The whole procedure in this case from 
November 12, 1907, until the reversal of the 
original ruling was conducted with a satanic - 
secrecy in so far as the chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry was concerned, and illustrates 
in an alarming manner, for the future of 
our country, the sinister and coercive power 
of mercenary interests over those who in 
their official capacity are set to guard the 
interests of the people. 


Out of Dr. Wileys Mail Bag 


Readers’ Questions Concerning Foods and Drugs Answered, by the Doctor 


A Sham Shampoo 


Will you kindly inform me if Canthrox is com- 
posed of anything that would be injurious to the 
scalp or hair or cause the latter to fall out? G. NV. D. 


‘Canthrox is almost half soap, and con- 
tains about 12 per cent. of borax and 25 per 
cent. of sodium carbonate (common wash- 
ing soda). It cannot be said to be injurious 
in the sense that it is poisonous, but it is 
injurious to the hair in that it is so drying, 
and removes the oils from the scalp and 
hair so completely that its continued use 
cannot fail to be disastrous. The dry fluffy 
effect, with quick drying, is due to this 
action on the part of the strong alkali on 
the natural oil of the scalp and hair, which 
is so essential to its healthfulness and growth. 
One correspondent writes: ‘I used it once 
and it made my hair so brittle that I was 
afraid to comb it till I had washed it again. 
And a woman told me that she was com- 
pelled to have her scalp treated as all her 
hair was falling out and breaking off. I 
then asked her what she had been using 
as a shampoo and she said she used Can- 
throx for a long while, but ‘no more for 
her’.”” No woman would continually wash 
her hair in borax, as the drying effect is 
well known. Canthrox furnishes a shining 
example of the common practice of combin- 
ing well-known ingredients under a fancy 
“distinctive”? name and selling them at a 
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large price, with more or less injurious re- 
sults to the buyer’s purse and person. You 
pay ten times the price of the ingredients, 
at a modest estimate, for a box of Canthrox. 


A Vain Plea for Pure Molasses 


Would like to have you tell me if you can where 
we can purchase pure molasses which. does not 
contain sulphur dioxid or other chemicals or adult- 
erants. D. R. P., Maine. 


I regret to say that I cannot tell you how 
to obtain molasses that is pure and free 
from sulphur. The decisions of the federal 
government permitting the use of sulphur, 
without even a notice on the label, makes it 
impossible to control this in any way. The 
further decision permitting any molasses, 
even of the lowest grade, such as “black- 
strap,” to be called New Orleans molasses, 
which was formerly a sign of quality, further 
complicates the matter. These decisions 
have resulted in debasing this product and. 
making it almost impossible to obtain a 
high-grade article. I can only suggest that 
if you will appeal to the highest grade dealer 
or grocer in your vicinity, he will be able 
to obtain for you the best that the market 
offers. This is one of the many subjects 
on which I found myself utterly at variance 
with the policy of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and I regret that I can be of no 
practical assistance to you in the matter. 
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Just a word with the houséwife: All recipes printed in this depart- 
‘ment have been tested for or by the editors, and, if followed with 


care, can be depended upon to give: satisfactory results. Unless 
otherwise specified, the recipes are designed to serve from four to 





six persons. 
editors are here to help you. 
tions, suggestions and criticisms. 
possible in your communications. 


Level measurements are used without exception. 


The 


Please feel free to write to me ques- 
And be as clear and definite as 
Address 

Cecilia K. Bradt, Associate Editor, 


381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


The Food Value of the Peanut 


By Gertrude R. Lombard 


were considered of 
f little value in the diet, 
being principally eaten 
salted, as a relish, and in 
the form of candy. Asa 
result of the growing 
popularity of vegetarian- 
ism, the demand for nuts 
is increasing and the fol- 
lowing data, compiled 
from bulletins issued by 
the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, 
indicate the value of the 
peanut as: an economical 
and nutritious food. 
Another reason for the 
increasing demand for 
nuts, and more especially 
for peanuts, is their 
relative cheapness as 
sources of nourishment 
and energy. Even com- 
pared with such staple 
foods as bread and beans, 
peanuts supply protein 
and energy very cheaply, 
and so form an econom- 
ical and satisfactory oc- 


Es former years nuts 


Protein: 29.3 


Carbo- 
hydrates: {7 { 





2825 caLories PER POUND 


Water:9.2 Carbehyse 
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Ash: 
Protein:25.8 Fa38.6 


Fue VALUE 


2500 catories 
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The food value of peanut butter (upper 

figure) and the whole peanut, indicated 

in diagrams from the charts of the 

United States Department of Agricul- 

ture. Prepared by C. F. Langworthy, 

Expert in Charge of Nutrition In- 
vestigations 





casional substitute for 
meat. For instance, ten 
cents’ worth of peanuts 
at seven cents a pound 
will furnish more than 
twice the protein and six 
times more energy than 
could be bought by the 
same expenditure for a 
porterhouse steak at 
twenty-five cents a 
pound. While physiolo- 
gists consider that a day’s 
rations should furnish 
the average mature per- 
son with 2,250 calories, 
or units, of energy, ten 
cents} worth of peanuts 
at seven cents a pound 
supply 2,767 calories. 
This, of course, means 
good peanuts with the 
shells on. 

One reason for our 
tardiness in apprecia- 
ting the nutritive value 
of nuts is their reputa- 
tion for indigestibility. 
The edible portion of 
nuts, with few exceptions, 


St 
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is greatly concentrated food, containing 
little water and much fat. In general, too, 
they are rich in protein; peanuts, for in- 
stance, are nearly 30 per cent. protein. But; 
while it is undoubtedly true that nut pro- 
tein as ordinarily eaten is not so easily or so 
completely digested as meat protein, yet it 
is safe to say that the discomfort from eating 
them is largely due to insufficient mastica- 
tion, and to the. fact that nuts are often 
eaten when not needed, as after a hearty 
meal or late at night.. The popular belief 
that a little salt with nuts prevents digestive 
disturbance is not corroborated by actual 
investigations, although the salt undoubt- 
edly make§ them more palatable. 

Experiments with fruit and nut diets have 
indicated that nut protein is fairly well 
assimilated by the average healthy person. 
For instance, a university student, though 
entirely unaccustomed to such fare, gradu- 
ally changed from. an ordinary mixed diet 
to one of fruit and nuts, which he followed 
for some time without any loss of health or 
strength. I remember one of our professors 
at college who enjoyed the reputation for 
living almost exclusively on a diet of fruit 
and nuts was one of the most virile and 
" energetic members of the faculty. 

Since nuts are relished by most persons, 
are nutritious, and may be readily used by 
themselves, and in various palatable com- 
binations as an integral part of the diet, they 
have a legitimate place on the bill of fare. 
But being such a concentrated food, their 
proper place in the diet is a matter for more 
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careful consideration than is the case with 
many of the ordinary food materials. A 
certain bulkiness of the diet is conducive to 
its normal assimilation, and too concen- 
trated nutriment is often the cause of di-. 
gestive disturbance. Therefore nuts like 
the peanut, rich in concentrated protein, are 
most advantageously used in connection 
with more bulky carbohydrate foods, such 
as fruits, bread, vegetables, crackers, etc. 
They should constitute an integral part of ~ 
the menu, rather than supplement an al- 
ready abundant meal. Persons who wish 
to live on vegetable foods and dairy prod- 
ucts or any form of vegetarian or fruitarian 
diet can look to the peanut for a consider- 
able portion of their total nutritive material. 

There are a number of prepared nut foods 
on the market; and while the nutritive ma- 
terial in such special preparations cannot be 
greater than the nuts from which they are 
made, the food may be better fitted for 
ready assimilation. Moreover, nut butters 
and similar foods give a pleasant variety to 
the diet, and are relished by many who 
would not care for the unprepared nut. 
Peanut oil belongs commercially in the 
same class as cottonseed and olive oils, and, 
like them, may be used as salad oil and for 
culinary purposes. Such oil is practically 
pure fat, has a very high fuel value, and 
may constitute an important energy-yield- 
ing constituent of the diet. 

In concocting peanut dishes very effective 
combinations can be made-with other nuts, 
with popcorn or puffed rice? Mashed 
turnips or carrots cah be made more 
“tasty” by stirring in a cupful of pea- 
nuts that have been through a meat 
grinder. Here are a number of pea- 
nut recipes that have been found 
highly satisfactory. 


Peanut Rolls 


Mix and sift to- 
gether two cupfuls 
of white flour, two 

cupfuls of graham 

or entire wheat 
flour, eight tea- 
ye , spoonfuls of bak- 

: ing powder, and 

Je one and a half 

Looe” teaspoonfuls of salt. 
- Dissolve half a 


Y 


sa see con Peanut rolls, photographed from “life” 


im the Good Housekeeping Institute 


cupful of peanut but- 
ter in one and a half 
cupfuls of cold water 
and stir into the dry ingredients. 
cupful of chopped peanuts and roll three- 
fourths of an inch thick. Cut out and bake 
for fifteen or twenty minutes in a hot oven. 


/ 


Add one 


Peanut Meal 


This may be used as thickening for soups or 
sauces, or may be added in small quantities 
to breakfast muffins, sally lunn, or griddle- 
cakes. Add but little flour, for the peanut 
contains starch to take the place of flour, 
and fat to serve as shortening. To prepare 
the meal, procure raw peanuts, shell them, 
and put thenuts in theoven just long enough 
to loosen the brown skins; rub these off and 
grind the nuts, adjusting the grinder to 
make a meal rather than an oily mixture. 
Put this aside in glass jars. If well covered, 
it will keep for several weeks in a cool place. 

Potato soup, cream of corn or asparagus 
soup, cream of.pea or bean soup, may be 
made after the ordinary recipe, omitting the 
butter and flour and adding -four table- 
spoonfuls of the peanut meal. 


Peanut Buiter 
Roast the peanuts to a nice brown in a 


moderately hot oven, stirring them fre- 
quently, or buy them already roasted. Be 


-sure that they are in good condition and 


have a fine flavor or they will grow rancid 
quickly. In grinding use the finest plate 
on the grinder and screw up the tension 
until the crank will be quite hard to turn. 


A Christmas dinner table, a dainty home arrangement, 
showing one cover laid for the meal. 
Carter Lee 





If the pulp is too 
coarse after grinding, 
it should be run 
through a second time. Add a little salt 
and pack into glasses. Keep in a cool 
place, and thin the paste before using with 
a little olive or peanut oil. 


By Virginia 


Peanut Purée 


Shell three or four cupfuls of peanuts, 
remove the skins, and put through the 
grinder. Put them in a double boiler with 
enough milk to cover, season with salt, and 
let the mixture cook gently til tender 
(about half an hour), stirring frequently. 
Serve when all the milk is absorbed and the 
purée is the consistency of mashed potatoes. 
A tablespoonful of cream, added just before 
serving, will make the dish much richer. 


Oatmeal Nut Loaf . 


Put two cupfuls of water-in a saucepan, 
and when boiling stir in one cupful of Scotch 
oatmeal, stirring until thick. ‘Then add two 
teaspoonfuls of salt, a half teaspoonful of 
pepper, a tablespoonful of butter, and one 
cupful of shelled peanuts which have been 
put through the grinder twice. Pack the 
mixture into a loaf-shaped mold, or large 
round tin with a tight-fitting lid, almost 
immerse it in water, and let it steam for 
two hours. Use when cold, either for 
hash or croquettes. This loaf can be 
made and kept in readiness for use, as 
it will remain fresh for several days if it 
is left in the covered mold and.is kept in 
a cool place. 
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Candies Hastly Made at Home 


Some New Fudges and Honey Confections 


O special apparatus is necessary in the 
: preparation of homemade candy, but 


the confectioner’s thermometer will 
prove a wise investment as the results ob- 
tained through its use greatly facilitate the 
work. Before attempting to make candy, 
be sure that all the necessary materials are 
prepared, measured or weighed and that the 
utensils required are ready for immediate use. 

The ever popular fudge is perhaps the 
most. easily and quickly prepared home- 
made confection. It is always a success if 
it is cooked to just the right stage, and if it 
is beaten until creamy. 

In candy making the various sweet sub- 
stances are blended. A pleasing addi- 
tion. to confectionery is honey, and 
it can be used to advantage in 
cake and pastry also. Because 
of the predominance of sugar 
in honey, less of the other 
sweetening substances 
should be used. A little 
salt improves all candy 
in which much salted 
butter is not used. 


Victoria Fudge 


Boil together, with- 
out stirring, three- 
fourths of a cupful of 
cream or milk, one-fourth 
cupful of butter and three 
cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
until it will form a soft ball “% 
when tested in cold water. Take 
from the fire, beat until creamy, 
then add one-fourth cupful each 
of candied cherries, figs and can- 
died pineapple, cut in pieces, and 
one cupful of coconut. — Flavor 
with rose or almond extract and 
pour into a buttered pan. Cut in strips 
when partly cool. 


Pineapple Marshmallows 


Heat two cupfuls of sugar, half a cupful 
of water and half a cupful of honey over a 
slow fire. Then boil rapidly until it threads, 
and add eighteen marshmallows, cut in 
pieces, and the beaten whites of two eggs. 
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Victorta fudge, a very 
delicate confection 


Beat until the mixture is creamy, then add 
one cupful of chopped candied pineapple. 
When quite firm pour into an oiled pan and 
cut into squares. Roll in cornstarch and 
powdered sugar. 


Fruit Fudge 


Boil three cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
three teaspoonfuls of cocoa, three-quarters 
of a cupful of milk and one tablespoonful of 
butter. When it will form a soft ball in 
cold water, add one-half cupful each of 
chopped raisins and nuts, one-quarter . 
of a cupful of coconut and three-quarters 

of a cupful of figs, cut in small pieces. 
Pour into a buttered pan and when 
partly cool, mark into squares. 


Peanut Fudge 


Boil three cupfuls of 
brown sugar with one cup- 
ful of milk until a soft ball 
can be formed in cold 
water; take from the fire, 
add two tablespoonfuls 
of peanut butter and 
beat until creamy. 
Pour into a buttered 
pan and mark in 

squares when cool. 


Popcorn Fudge 


Put a quantity of 
freshly popped corn 
through the meat grinder. 
Boil together two cupfuls of 
granulated sugar, one-half cup- 
ful of corn syrup, one-half cupful 
of water and a quarter teaspoon- 
ful of salt, until a little past the 
soft ball stage. Remove from the fire and 
pour upon the stiffly beaten whites of two 
eggs; beat untilsmooth. Into this quantity 
of syrup put two and one-half cupfuls of 
the ground popcorn; pour into a buttered 
pan, and when partly cold mark in squares. 


Coffee Fudge 


Boil together two cupfuls of granulated 
sugar and one cupful of strong coffee, with 


one tablespoonful of butter or one 
tablespoonful of rich cream, and a 
speck of salt, until it forms a 
thread. Remove from the fire and 
beat until smooth and creamy. 
Pour into a buttered pan and mark 
into squares when partly cool. 
v 


Chocolate Fudge with Peanut Butter 


- Follow directions for peanut 
fudge, cooking two squares of choco- 
late, grated, with the sugar and milk. 


Kris Kringle Dates 


Wash dates, wipe and remove stones. 
Fill with fruit fudge, press together, and 
roll in granulated sugar. 


Maple Marshmallow Fudge ~ 


Boil two cupfuls of maple syrup, three- 
fourths of a cupful of milk, and-a piece of 
butter the size of an egg until the mixture 
reaches the soft ball stage, then beat until 
creamy and pour into a buttered pan con- 
taining cut-up marshmallows. 


Honey Puffs 


Boil three cupfuls of sugar and one cup- 
ful of cream; when it will almost thread, 
add one-fourth cupful of honey. When it 
reaches the soft bal] stage, take from the 
fire and beat the stiffly beaten white of 
an egg into it. Beat one minute and add 





Cherry foams (imagine the red tips) 





aoe puffs, ae are ““dee- AO 


half a cupful each of finely ekGnnad nut 
meats and chopped candied pineapple. 
Beat until firm and creamy and-shape into 
balls between the fingers with a wet nap- 
kin, then cool. A speck of salt adds to 
the flavor. 


Pineapple Rings 


Select a pineapple that has been canned 
whole, and cut into rings one-fourth of an 
inch thick, or use sliced canned pineapple. 
Simmer in a thick syrup until it is firm and 
candied. Remove from the syrup and: 
place them in a draining pan that has been 
well greased. When dry, dip the rings in 
melted sweet chocolate and sprinkle’ with 
grated nut meats. 


Cherry Foams 


Boil two cupfuls of granulated sugar and 
one- -half cupful of water without stirring 
until the syrup will 
thread. Add one- 
quarter teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla and 
pour it slowly upon 
the beaten whites 
of two eggs, beat- 
ing continuously 
until stiff enough 
to drop from a tea- 
spoon upon butter 
paper. Before the 
candies cool, press 
one-half of a can- 
died. cherry into 
the top of each. If 
preferred, beat 
cherries into the 
candy and when 
creamy pour it 
into buttered pans. 
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What ‘to Eat in December 


Every-day Materials Combined to Form Appetizing and Economical Bills of Fare 


These menus are merely suggestive. Dishes are selected with reference to the season, to their moderate cost, their 
food value and attractive uses. Some thought is given to the use of left-overs, but left-over material can be estimated 
only, as the amount of food available for use a second time depends largely ayes the method of buying, the skill of the 

ole.or in part, and, if desired, = ep 


housekeeper, and the size of the family. The bills of fare may be used as a w. : : I 
may be served at noon, the luncheons being substituted for suppers. Recipes for dishes marked with an asterisk will 


found on pages 849-850. 


Sunbdap diennesdap Saturday 


December 1st December 4th December 7th 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Oranges Sliced oranges 
Uncooked cereal Oranges ereal f 
Creamed codfish on toast Scrambled eggs Broiled honeycomb tripe 
Coffee Garnkicala ; . a 
offee 
DINNER Venee 
LUNCHEON 
Roast beef f LUNCHEON 
Mashed potatoes Apple fritters 2 Waffies 
Squash Cream of cauliflower soup Baked apples 
Lettuce with French dressing Raisin bread E . Tea 
Vanilla ice cream. Cake Cocoa 
Coffee DINNER 
DINNER 
SUPPER Lamb chops 
. Cold roast pork Creamed potatoes 
*Savory cheese rusks Baked potatoes Lima beans 
Preserves : Corn fritters Cauliflower salad Carrot salad 
Sponge cake *Caramel rice and apple pudding es cream 
offee 


Tea Coffee 


a es ae 


Monday Thursday Sunbdap 


December 2nd December 5th December 8th 
BREAKFAST : Bee BREAKFAST 
Apples Apples 
Grapefruit ‘ Cereal Uncooked cereal 
Sausages Broiled bacon Broiled ham 
Rolls Biscuit Baked potatoes 
Coffee Coffee Coffee 
LUNCHEON DINNER 
LUNCHEON 
Salmon soufflé Roast duck 


Currant jelly 


Hot biscuits 
Mashed potatoes 


Turkey soup Honey 
i , . Tea , *Fried celery, creamed onions 
Date soufflé 
DINNER Coffee 
DINNER % 
*Nut and cheese roast SUPPER 
Beef 1 Oréarsod ate *Sh hafing 
en casserole reamed salsify rimps in cha: dish 
Tomato jelly salad *Apple dumplings with maple PP earenren 
*Fig and apple cobbler : hard sauce Cake 
Coffee z Coffee Tea 


Tuesday — Friday MWondap 


December 3rd December 6th. December 9th 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Bananas 

: Baked apples Uncooked cereal Sere Ms ao <1 
Fried mush with maple syrup Boiled eggs Omelet 2c Roll 
Toast Toast Coft oss 
Coffee Coffee athe 
- LUNCHEON LUNCHEON E ON 
*Baked celery with cheese Maopeiy ane ome eee roeiee 
Chocolate sponge cake Preserves ‘ ugar cookies 
Tea , Tea . Tea 
DINNER DINNER NE 
: é Cream of celery sow Lamb i i 
oe pork with stuffed_apples *Broiled oysters la Francaise a ial see 
oe vee , Beets Date and apple salad Beet salad 
offee jelly, whipped cream Almond cream pie Fig pudding, vanilla sauce 
Coffee Coffee Coffee 
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Tuesday 
December 10th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Broiled mackerel 
Corn cakes 
Coftee 


LUNCHEON 


*Piquant scrambled eggs 
Biscuit 
Gingerbread 

ea 
DINNE 


Cold roast duck, apple sauce 
' Duchess potatoes 
Spinach 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Bread pudding, fruit sauce 
. Coffee 


Wiednesday 
December 11th 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Duck soup 
*Cheese muffins 
Tea 


DINNER 


Roast stuffed veal 
Mashed potatoes 
Peas 
Creamed celery 
Peach tarts 
Coffee 


aw 
Thursday 


‘December 12th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Uncooked cereal 
French toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cold roast veal 
Spiced peaches 
Layer cake 
Tea 


DINNER 


Hamburg steak 
Potato cakes 
f Shell beans 
Cabbage and apple salad 
Raisin puffs, vanilla sauce 
Coffee 


Friday 


December J3th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed apricots 
Uncooked cereal 
Scrambled eggs 
Buttered toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Sweet potato toast 
Apple sauce 
Cookies 
Tea 


DINNER 
Boiled halibut 
Hollandaise sauce 
Potatoes with parsley 
String beans 
Apple pie 
Cheese 
Coffee 


What to Eat 
in 
December 


Dishes marked with an asterisk will be 
found among the eens on pages 


ee a 


Saturday 
December 14th 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
: Cereal 
Minced meat on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Liver and bacon 
Baked potatoes 
Nut bread 
Tea 


DINNER 


Halibut loaf 
French fried potatoes 
Spinach 
Corn 
Steamed cranberry pudding, 
creamy sauce 
Coffee 


Sundap 
* December 15th: 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Fried scallops 
Biscuit 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Bouillon : 
Boiled fowl with oyster sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Squash 
Celery 
Pineapple ice cream 
Nut cake 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Pyramid salad 
Hot biscuit 

Maple syrup 
Chocolate 


ae 


MWondap 
December 16th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed figs 
Uncooked cereal 
Eggs a la goldenrod 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Kippered herring in ramekins 
Spice cake 
Tea 


DINNER 


Corn chowder 
Bread sticks 
Chicken and chestnut salad 
Stuffed celery _ 
Chocolate cream pie 
Coffee 


Cuesnap 


. December 17th 


BREAKFAST 


: Grapes 
Griddle cakes with syrup 
Coffee . 


LUNCHEON 


Chicken soup with rice 


Biscuit 
Maple apple sauce 
Tea 
DINNER 
Tomato soup 
Boiled ham 


Mashed potatoes 


Spinach 
Lima beans 
Cranberry pie 

' Coffee 


be 


Wennesdap — 


December 18th 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges 
Cereal 
Sausage pats 


Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Cream of spinach soup 


Coconut layer cake 
Cocoa 
DINNER 


Roast lamb 
Mashed potatoes 
String bean salad 

Apricot trifle 
Coffee 


Churspayp 
December 19th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed apples 
Bread omelet 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Ham timbales 
Biscuit 
Tea 


DINNER 


Siashed lamb with English walnut 


meats 


Candied sweet potatoes, 


Asparagus salad 
Fruit jelly 
Coffee 


we 


Friday 
December 20th 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Cereal 


i 


Minced ham on toast 


Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Banana and endive salad 


Peanut biscuit 
Chocolate 
DINNER 


Fish chowder 


Orange, chestnut and raisin salad 


Cheese wafers 


Shrewsbury turnoy ers 


Coffee 
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Saturday 


December 21st 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Cereal 
Bacon ; 
Creamed potatoes 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Stuffed sweet potatoes 
F Biscuits 
Preserves 
Tea 


DINNER 
Braised tongue, caper sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Parsnip fritters 
> Creamed lima beans 
Coconut blanc mange 
Coffee 


yr 


~~ Sundap 
December 22nd 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Uncooked cereal 
Cream toast 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Beefsteak with onions 
Mashed potatoes 
Squash 


Celery and nut salad 
Orange ice 
Angel cake Coffee 
SUPPER 
-  Sweetbread in ramekins 
Rolls 


Preserves 
Marshmallow cake Tea 


ye 


Monday 
December 23rd 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes 
Cereal 
Poached eggs on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Breaded tongue, tomato sauce 
Scalloped potatoes 
Cake 
Tea 


DINNER 


Steak en casserole 
Apple and celery salad 
Lemon jelly with 
soft custard sauce 
Coffee 


we 


Cuesdap 
December 24th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Uncooked cereal 
Creamed dried beef on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cream tomato soup 
Doughnuts 
Cheese 
Tea 


DINNER 


_, Mutton chops 
Griddled sweet potatoes 
Peas 

- Brussels sprouts 
Rice pudding Coffee 
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What to Eat 
; in 
December 


Dishes marked with an asterisk will be 
found among’the Recipes on pages 
~ 849-850 


Caiednesdap 
December 25th 


(Christmas Day) 


BREAKFAST 





3 Baked apples 
Se Cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Biscuits 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Consommé 
Roast goose, apple sauce 
Olives Celery 
Mashed potatoes Onions 
Baked squash 
Plum pudding, hard sauce 


Mince pie y 
Fruit Nuts Raisins 
Crackers Cheese 
Coffee 
SUPPER 


Scalloped oysters 
Biscuit 
Christmas cakes 
Chocolate with whipped cream 


Thursday 
December 26th 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Uncooked cereal 
Scrambled eggs 
Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCHEON 


Cream toast 


ake 
Chocolate 
DINNER 


Cold roast goose 
Stuffed potatoes 
Creamed celery 
Cream cheese and currant salad 
Fruit 
Coffee 


December 27th _ 


BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Corn muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Potato soup : 
Baked apples Tea 


DINNER 


Baked whitefish 
Boiled potatoes 
Cold slaw 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Mince turnovers 
Coffee 


Roast lamb 


= ‘Saturday 
December 28th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Sausages 
Rolls 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Corn soup 
Crisp crackers 
Toasted English muffins 
Marmalade 
Tea 


DINNER 


Beefsteak 
Mashed potatoes 
Spinach 
Lima beans 


Prune soufflé Coffee 





December 29th 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Cereal 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 


DINNER 


Currant jelly 
Potato croquettes 
Carrot and peas Hollandaise 


Lettuce with Roquefort cheese 


dressing 
Nesselrode pudding 
Cake Coffee 
SUPPER 


Jellied ham salad 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Fudge cake Tea 


SS 
Wondap 
December 30th 


_ BREAKFAST 
Grapes 
Uncooked cereal 
Buckwheat cakes 
Coffee 


‘LUNCHEON 
Baked bean soup 


Coffee bread 
Tea 


DINNER 


Stewed lamb with sweet potatoes 
Succotash 
Asparagus and pepper salad 
Escalloped apple pudding, hard 
sauce 
Coffee 


ayer 
Cuesdap 


December 31st 


BREAKFAST 


Apples 
Uncooked cereal 
Omelet 
Toast Coffee 


LUNCHEON / 


Turkish pilaf | 
Spiced peaches } 
Cocoa : ) 


DINNER 


Pork chops 
Sweet potato soufflé 
String beans 
Apple salad 
Chocolate ice cream 
Layer cake Coffee 





Orange Blossoms 


Peel-an orange and spread the sections apart 
from the top, aboui halfway down. Fill 

with ice cream and ornament with 
small pieces of candied. cherries 


Recipes for December Bills of Fare 


These recipes correspond to the dishes marked with asterisks on pages 846-848 


Savory Cheese Rusks 


Grate one and a-half cupfuls of strong 
cheese, add one teaspoonful of dry mustard, 
three tablespoonfuls of olive oil and two 
tablespoonfuls of mild vinegar. If the 
vinegar is strong, use only one tablespoon- 
ful. Season highly with Worcestershire 
sauce, salt and paprika. Add one-eighth of 
a teaspoonful of soda and beat all together 
until creamy. Spread on rounds of rusk or 
plain bread and brown in a very hot oven. 


Baked Celery with Cheese 


Wash celery, cut in one-inch pieces and 
cook in boiling salted water until tender. 


Drain and reserve stock. With it make a’ 


sauce, using four tablespoonfuls of butter and 
four tablespoonfuls of flour. Add thedrained 
ceiery, half a teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper and half a cupful of 
grated cheese. Pour into a buttered baking- 
dish, cover with buttered crumbs and bake 
until the crumbs are delicately browned. 


Fig-A pple “Cobbler” 
Nearly fill a buttered baking-dish with 


equal amounts of chopped figs and sliced 
apples, arranging them in layers; add half a 


cupful of water and cover with biscuit dough 
about three-fourths of aninchthick: Placeon 
the range, cover tightly with a pan and let it 
simmer for twenty or twenty-five minutes, 
being careful that the pudding does not burn. 
Lift the cover carefully and try the crust. 
When done, make an opening in the middle of 
the crust and pour in another half cupful of 
water to which has been added one cupful 
of scraped maple sugar and a tablespoonful of 
butter. Sprinkle a little of the maple sugar 
over the top of the pudding before serving it. 


Apple Stuffed for Roast Pork 


y PPLEPE) 
Yeuil 


Add a bay leaf, one teaspoonful of minced 
onion, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a little 
cayenne pepper to two and a half cupfuls of 
white stock; simmer for twenty,.minutes 
and strain. Pare and core ten tart apples. 
Place in the bottom of an agate pan; pour 
the strained stock over them and simmer 
until they can be pierced with a fork; care- 
fully remove them from the stock and set 
aside to cool. Blanch two cupfuls of chest- 
nut meats, slice, cover with the stock, add 
four teaspoonfuls of currant jelly and sim- 
mer until tender. If the meats are too moist, 
drain. Fill the center of the apples with the 
chestnut mixture and serve with roast pork. 
This recipe will serve a dozen persons. 
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850 
Caramelized Rice and Apple Pudding 


Caramelize one cupful of sugar in an agate 
saucepan. Add three cupfuls of boiling 
water; simmer and stir frequently until 
smooth, then add half a cupful of thor- 
oughly washed rice. Boil for five minutes 
and turn into a pudding-dish into which 
have been sliced five pared cooking apples. 
Place in a hot oven and stir down frequently 
until the rice is soft. Bake five minutes 
longer. Serve cold with cream. 


Maple Hard Sauce 


Add one tablespoonful of butter, creamed, 
to three tablespoonfuls of powdered maple 
sugar; beat together until creamy, then add 
one teaspoonful of thick, sweet cream and 
beat hard for five minutes. Chill before 
serving. Maple syrup may be used by 
boiling it with half its quantity of water 
until it will make a soft ball when a lit- 
tle is dropped into cold water. Stir until 
grainy and let it harden; then grate or 
grind to a powder. 


Broiled Oysters 4 la Francaise 


Butter ten scallop shells and place four or 
five oysters in each. Mince one large onion, 
and half a clove of garlic and cook in five 
tablespoonfuls of butter until a delicate 
brown. Add oyster liquor, previously 
drained from the oysters, with half a cup- 
ful of water, one cupful of crisp bread 
crumbs, and one teaspoonful of minced 


parsley; season with salt, pepper and 
cayenne. Mix thoroughly and fill scallop 
shells. Dot them with bits of butter and 


place shells on a tin sheet. 
and serve at once. 


Broil quickly 


Piquant Scrambled Eggs 


Cut two stalks of celery into small pieces, 
add a slice of chopped onion and cook in 
boiling salted water until tender; drain, 
dredge lightly with flour and sauté in 
butter until brown. Beat four eggs, add 
three tablespoonfuls .of milk, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a few grains of paprika 
and a tablespoonful of minced parsley; 
pour into the pan containing the celery 
and cook, stirring constantly, until the 
whole is a light, creamy mass. Serve on 


Recipes for December Bills of Fare 


triangles of hot toast, garnishing with water- 
cress and a few grilled sardines. 


" Fried Celery 


Make a batter with two cupfuls of flour 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, well 
sifted together, one and a half cupfuls of 
milk, two well-beaten eggs, half a cupful of 
melted butter and a speck of salt. Cut as 
many stocks of celery as desired in pieces 
three or four inches in length, and cook in 
boiling salted water until tender. Drain 
and let dry on a platter; dip them into the 
batter until well coated and fry in hot fat 
until brown. Serve on a flat dish with a 
border of celery leaves. 


Savory Shrimps in Chafing Dish 


Melt one tablespoonful of butter in the 
blazer and add two or three drops of onion 
juice; add one cupful of cream and one cup- 
ful of boiled rice. Shred one can of shrimps 
which have been well washed in cold water 
and add to the mixture. When thoroughly 
heated, add half of a cupful of tomato 
catsup. Season with salt, and pepper if 
necessary, and serve on crackers or toast. 


Nut and Cheese Roast 


Cook two tablespoonfuls of chopped 
onion in one tablespoonful of butter and a 
little water until tender. Mix onecupful each 
of grated cheese, chopped English walnuts 
and soft stale bread crumbs together and 
moisten with the waterin which the onion has 
been cooked; add salt, pepper and the juice 
of halfalemon. Pour into a shallow baking- 
dish and bake in the oven until brown. 


Cheese Muffins 


Add one-quarter cupful of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and one teaspoon- 
ful of salt to one cupful of milk and one cup- 
ful of water, scald together. Cool until 
lukewarm and add half a cake of yeast dis- 
solved in one-quarter cupful of lukewarm 
water, one beaten egg and four cupfuls of 
flour. Beat thoroughly, cover and let rise 
until light; beat again; fill buttered muffin 
pans two-thirds full and sprinkle with grated . 
cheese. Let rise until pans are full and bake 
twenty-five minutes in a hot oven. 


Letter Meat for Less Money 


RY pela: aS) ): ea} 


Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, University of Illinois 


\ ity. 


The Relative Economy of Meat 


In our November number, Prof. Hall discussed the selection of meat, indicated by its general ap- 


pearance. 


In this, the third of the series of articles on the subject, data.are given which will prove of 
value to the housekeeper in the selection of the proper cuts for her use. 


The tables showing the 


weights and prices per pound, will be particularly useful to those with a limited knowledge of the subject. 


of quality and nutritive value a cut 
of meat may be, it does not fill the 
bill -unless it represents our money’s worth. 
And how shall we know whether the value 
we receive is commensurate with the price 
we pay? 
The first indication of the food value of 
a given cut is its proportion of total edible 
meat to waste bone, skin, rind, gristle and 
other inedible parts. Generally speaking, 
this proportion is greatest in pork, similar 
in beef and mutton, less in lamb and least 
in veal; and, other conditions being equal, 
it is, of course, greater in fat cuts than in 
lean ones. It also varies widely in different 
cuts from the same carcass, depending main- 
ly upon their percentages of bone, which 
range from zero, in boneless cuts, up to 75 
per cent. or more in some of the soup bones. 
Next, we wish to know how much of the 
edible meat is lean and fat, respectively. 
Their relative importance depends upon the 
class of cut under consideration, and, too, 
upon the caprice of the consumer. Thus, in 
comparing steaks and roasts, lean meat is a 
large factor, and many people are prone to 
ignore the fat entirely. In cuts used for 
boiling and stewing, the total amount of 
boneless meat (lean and fat) is a more nearly 
correct criterion; while in the case of joints 
used for soups and broths, even the bones 
have a recognized value; and in no case 
should they be considered as clear waste, 
because they contribute not only to the 
flavor, but also, more or less, to the food 
. substance of all cuts in which they are 
contained. 


N“ matter how good in all the points 


Recent Investigations 


‘A complete study of nutritive values in- 
volves not only the proportions of lean, fat 
and bone, but also the fact that fat is two 


and one-fourth times as valuable as lean in 
units of energy and that both the lean and 
the fat of different kinds and cuts of meat 
differ in the relative amounts of water, dry 
substance, protein, mineral matter and 
flavoring substances they contain. Minute 
studies along this line have been made at the 
University of Illinois, by Dr. H. S. Grindley, 
A. D. Emmett and their associates and 
intensely interesting data obtained. But in 
view of the fact that, in general, the varia- 
tions noted as to chemical composition and 
digestibility correspond closely to the varia- 
tions in the relative amounts of visible lean, 
fat and bone, the latter basis will answer 
our purpose. 

It would seem that market prices of the 
different cuts would adjust themselves, in 
general, to their relative food values. 
Whether or not, that is the case may be 
judged, roughly, by comparing representa- 
tive retail prices of the respective cuts with 
the proportion of lean, fat and bone which 
they contain. A series of comprehensive 
investigations along this line has been con- 
ducted at the Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station (Bulletin 158). It will suffice 
to summarize the conclusions by saying that 
the proportions of lean and of total meat, . 
respectively, in the various cuts of beef, 
veal, mutton and pork do not correspond to 
their retail prices; but, on the other hand, 
the net cost of lean meat and that of lean 
and fat combined, vary almost directly with 
the market price of the cut; so that, in 
general, the higher the price paid the more 
expensive is the meat in terms of food in- 
gredients. 

This means that public demand, which 
largely regulates the relative prices of 
different cuts, is based upon such points as 
tenderness, general appearance and con- 
venience of cooking, rather than upon the 
actual nutritive value of the meat. And it 
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- Plate Pieces 


The “beef creature,” marked off to show the retail cuts 





a ee 
Leg Reast 


Breast 


Sheep or lamb, marked to show the retail cuts 


These are the cuts generally made in the Middle West. ~ In many places, particularly smaller towns, the chuck, 
shoulders and leg cuts are used still more largely for steaks and chops than 1s shown here. In the East, roasts are 
more popular and the style of cutting is adapted to the use of larger cuts. Variations of the methods of cutting 


illustrated apply chiefly to the shoulder and leg cuts. 


shows most convincingly the possibility of 
curtailing the cost without sacrificing quali- 
ty, if one knows how to recognize good meat. 


Choosing the Daily Meat 


What kind of meat shall we have for din- 
ner? This ever-recurring question usually 
is settled by ordering porterhouse, sirloin 
or round steak, pork or lamb chops, or veal 
cutlets, occasionally a beef roast and once 
in a great while some ‘boiling meat,’’ not 
that the cut chosen is desired especially, but 
because no other comes to mind that par- 
ticularly appeals to one’s fancy. Appetizing 
cuts in ample variety are always at our 
command, but a rational and satisfying 
selection can be made only by one who is 
‘reasonably familiar with the list of meats 
obtainable in the market. 

Retail cuts of meat are classified accord- 
ing to several different standards. Some 
are satisfied to group them simply as tender 
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Large cuts, in general, are more economical than small ones 


and tough meats. Others grade the differ- 
ent cuts as first, second, third and fourth 
quality, according to their degree of general 
excellence. Likewise, taking the market 
price as a basis, the classes may be desig- 
nated high, medium, or low priced, as the 
case may be. The location of the cuts in 
the carcass is another means of fixing their 
names in mind, learning them in consecutive 
order from neck to rump. To some people 
the species of the meat is of first conse- 
quence, so they choose, primarily, between 
beef, mutton and ‘pork; or, perhaps, be- 
tween “‘flesh, fish and fowl”; and occasion- 
ally it is “‘Hobson’s choice”—lamb, ram, 
sheep or mutton. : 

But none of these classifications fully 
covers the case from the standpoint of the 
housekeeper. For her purposes the various 
cuts are differentiated, first of all, by the 
methods of cooking and preparation to 
which they are adapted. The important 
consideration, from a culinary point ot view, 





ee 
Shevlder  ~ 
Roast or Chops 


te < 
Shovlder Roast Rib © ae 


is to select a kind and cut of meat that is 
suited to one’s cooking facilities, to the time 
and trouble one desires to take and to the 
amount of meat required for the meal, or 
meals, in question.. When, for instance, a 
four o’clock telephone call from the office 
asks the wife if a business friend may be 
brought home to dinner, a different meat 
usually is wanted than would be used on 
Sunday or on wash-day. 

With reference to the length of time re- 
quired and the amount of manipulation 
involved, the methods of cooking in com- 
mon use may be grouped thus: 

First, quick cooking, requiring a hot fire 
and comparatively thin, tender cuts of 
meat, as in broiling or grilling, pan-broiling 
and sautéing (often called frying). 

Second, moderately quick cooking, which 
also requires a hot fire, but rather large, yet 
tender, cuts suitable for roasting or baking. 

Third, slow cooking at acomparatively low 
temperature to soften without disintegrating 
the tissues of the tougher meats, as in boiling, 
steaming, stewing or “‘fireless cooking,” or 
to extract the nutritive and flavoring sub- 
stances, as in soups and broths. 

Fourth, searing quickly the surface of the 
cut to seal in the juices, followed by pro- 





The retail cuts of pork, as seen in the whole pig 


cutlets or bea Roast 






Showing where the chops and cutlets of veal come in the carcass 


longed cooking at a low temperature, as is 
done in pot-roasting and braising—effective 
and appetizing treatments for cuts of medi- 
um size and quality. 

Now, let us tabulate, together with their 
weights and market prices, those cuts that - 
are especially adapted to each class of cook- 
ing that has been named. Nearly all the 
cuts that are commonly used in this coun- 
try are included in the lists that follow. 
The range of weights represents not ex- 
tremes, but amounts ordinarily suitable for 
family use. 

Prices vary considerably, not only with 
general supply and demand and quality of 
meat, but with local customs and conditions. 
In compiling the figures for good to choice 
meat, as given in these tables, a compre- 
hensive study of retail prices, East, West, 
North and South has been made and the 
price margins stated for the different cuts 
are designed to cover substantially all Amer- 
ican localities in which our readers are likely 
to use them. They are not, however, to be 
regarded merely as market quotations, but 
rather as general guides whose prime purpose 
is to facilitate the choosing of the meat. 

A wider range and more flexible scale of 
rates, corresponding to a greater variety of 
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Beef Loin, Second Grade 


cuts and grades of meat, is found 

in large city markets than in small 
“‘butcher-shops.”” The country over, 
however, present prices of popular cuts 
are fifteen to thirty per cent. higher than 
a year or two ago; and the present scarcity 
of live stock and high cost of production 
strongly indicate that meat must remain 
comparatively high for an indefinite period. 


a 





Beef Loin, Third Grade 


But, fortunately, as the following tables 
. testify, there are still available, at the 
most moderate rates, cuts that can be made 
as palatable as the choicest chops. ‘ 

Notwithstanding a prevalent impression 
that the different cuts are difficult to dis- 
tinguish, the truth is that they can be 
learned. readily by anyone; for the struc- 
ture of the bones and muscles is a guide 
that seldom leaves room for doubt as to 
the identity of any cut in the carcass. 
By referring to the diagrams and photo- 
graphs that accompany these articles, and 
then closely observing actual cuts that 
the reader may venture to order from 
the lists given here, it will be found quite 


easy, after a little experience, to recognize - 


at a glance any of the cuts that are com- 
monly used. 

Cuts of the quick cooking kind, given in 
the following list, may be either broiled or 
sautéd. Steaks and chops, for best results, 
should be broiled (either grilled or pan- 
broiled); and for that purpose steaks should 
be cut three-fourths to one inch thick— 
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Beef loins of first, second and third grades. 

Sirloin steaks are cut from the surface shown. 

Note the differencés in shape, thickness, outside 
fat, marbling, grain and quality of meat 


Beef Loin, First Grade 


thicker if desired—and chops one-half to 
three-fourths of an inch. Thin-cut chuck 
and round steaks, “drop tenderloins,” and 
pork or mutton chops may be sautéd if 
hard, overdone meat is preferred, as it is by 
some people with perverted tastes. Ham, 
bacon, salt pork and breaded cutlets also 
are cooked by this method. None of the 
meats in this list ever should be actually fried, 
that is, covered completely with hot fat. 


Quick Cooking Cuts 


Weight Retail Price 

. Pounds Cents per Ib. 
Porterhouse steak........ 14 to 3 20 to 35 
Chub; steaks, 7s erac eines TP te 2 18 to 30 
sinlom, steak< O52.4-% an 2 tors 18 to 30 
Round steak’... 1. ene: 2 tos 14 to 22 
Top.nound steak... ......: 14 to 3 18 to 26 
Clivel“steake as. eave ate 2 to4 12 to 18 
Plank steals device sect sone Y= ito 15 to 20 
Weal steaks: 22 co tartare pete) 18 to 25 
Pork, steaks. soc cence oe r tor% 15 to 20 
Mbhuttton chops) ..2. 2.0.00 to %4 18 to 25 
Lam’) chopstwacsest 12 see 1% to 20 to 30: 
Verlchopsine aan Yyto % 18. to 25 
Vealheutleis: a see ook eee % to 1% 20 to 30 
Porkichopster. we eaten Yyto 4 18 to 22 
SAM POU, Sow eet eee EB tors r2 to 16 
Fancy breakfast bacon.... 3 to % Be torsis: 
Medium to fat bacon..... to YY 16 to 25 


Below are listed those cuts which are of , 
proper size and quality for roasting and 
baking and require moderately quick cook- 
ing. Reasonably fat and tender meat is 
required for satisfactory results. Besides 


A prime rib roast of beef, of et Chrisbentie”™ 

quality. A remarkable illustration of ‘fine 
grain of meat, abundant ie delicate 
marbling, anda full, large ‘‘eye” of beef 


the cuts named, very thick steaks may be 
partially broiled and afterward roasted or 
baked in the oven; and breasts of lamb and 
of veal are sometimes roasted, though 
generally stewed. 


Moderately Quick Cooking Meats 


Weight Retail Price 

Pounds | Cents per lb. 
Prime ribs of beef (first cut) 4 to 12 18 to 25 
Prime ribs of beef (last cut) 4 to 12 16 to 20 
Shoulder block roast... ... 4 to8 12 to 18 
Chuck a: roast)... . 4-2 44 t0"ro 12 to. 18 
EEL Taine et. ok tee. oo 4 toi2 12 to 16 
Beef. tenderloin (fillet)..... 2 to6 30 to 50 
Desvof mutton. = ks. 7. : 6 tog 15 to 20 
Tom of mutton.) 22)... 3) = £016 15 to 20 
Shoulder of mutton....... 3. 1016 12 to 15 
igen ciilataiins were tess 3% to 6 18 to 28 . 
Kom-ob lamb 25: oo os. 2) to) 4 20 to 30 
Shoulder of lamb......... 3. toy. 15 to 20 
Crown lamb roast........ 314 to 6 20 to 35 
Hind quarter (spring lamb) 5 to 8 20 to 25 
Fore quarter (spring lamb) 5  to8 15 to 18 
Borklomm tee Six. resem ee eOnS 16 to 20 
Megtot pork.) 3.02.1: sete Si toer2 16 to 20 
Mam (smoked) 42%... 2: seston 18 to 25 
Pork tenderloin.......... to % 28 to 35 
Pork shoulder. 2-6-2: 2p £0. 5 12 to 15 
Spareribs 8; ations 1% tor 10 to 15 
Weal loin? Snih.. te eee een ye tOUG 18 to 22 
Vealleg (fillet). ms. 2.3.2: 3 £052 16 to 20 
Vealshoulderi 225... <4. 3. tod 14 to 18 


The cuts that are best for long, slow 
methods of cooking may be subdivided, for 
convenience sake, into three classes: boiling 
meats, stewing meats and soup meats. The 
first, as a rule, are from the leaner parts that 
are more or less toughened by exercise. 
Some of the cuts listed may be chosen 
either for this purpose or for roasting, ac- 
cording to the quality of meat. Stewing 
is suitable for fat and fairly tender meats, 
such as breasts and flanks of lamb; but some 
lean cuts also are so used. Soups, broths 
and beef tea are made from the bony and 





muscular parts which contain: an abun- 
dance of flavoring substance. 


Slow Cooking Meats 


Weight Retail Price 
BOILING MEATS Pounds Cents per lb. 
Beef horseshoe piece (end é 
COURIC) Reyer eek teed 4 to8 ro to 16 
Beef shoulder clod........ 3 to-6 to to 16 
Rib ends of beef.......... 25.1010 8 to 14 
Cross-ribs of beef......... Zee hOus 8 to 12 
Beel=brisketivrc. sve a By | KO)as) 8 to to 
Corned beef, rump, flank, 
plate or brisket.....2..2. 2 One to to 16 
Beef tongue, fresh.,...... 3 “tors 15 to 18 
- Beef tongue, smoked...... BES tO 38 ase 25 tO"s0 
erlof muttonterae te)! 6 tog I5 to 20 
Shoulder of mutton....... See toro Io to 15 
Shoulder of lamb......:.: un tORA) 15 to.20 
BSeqOrsPOLkAe ee ee fee kaso 3. to12 16 'to 20 
Ham: smoked?.5...... 6... Sato F2ps) LS Lowes 
Pork shoulder, fresh.:.... a = to8 14 to-16 
Pork shoulder, smoked.... 3. to 8 Io to 12 
Porkshocksie, oie coir: 1%to24 8toto 
.Back-bones and neck bones 2 to 8 8 to Io 
STEWING MEATS ; 
‘Beet plate sae ov ecth. 3 to6 8 to 10 
Beek-ilank oe area he aluern 2 to6 6 to 10 
Drop tenderloin. . +3... .: tr to2 10 to 12144 
iBeehiskittsi sms erns acl x 250"? 8 to Io 
Beeieneck rw. tuacie een ya Tewaitons 8 to 12 
IBectashin.<ta cmianeia me 23: 2 tos 6 to 12 
"Breast of muttom...-..... 2. to 4 6 to 8 
Breast oflamb.4es ako 1 to24 8to124 
Weal® D8GaSi atte hnc anes Dent Oss 12 to 15 
Wiealiecle tres om, uve Pee nO 2 8 to Io 
SOUP AND BROTH MEATS 
Shin soup bones. . ae ee LOLA: 4 to 6. 
Hind shank soup bones.... r to 5 4to 8 
Knuckle soup bones...... BM LON ASCO O 
Otol cA en toe eae cena, 5 Silane TgtOpe 8 to Io 
ee NEC KO a .ccrache tous ste fe tOl3 6 to Io 
Beef shoulder clod........ 1  to2 10 to 14 
Beeb mound ei 5 wads te one i. SOL T4 to 22 
Mutton shoulder......... Bee to-2 To to 15 
Mutton neck.2q 258-2. <3 EetOre 8 to 10 
Mutton shanks........... rt to1r% 8totro 


The last of this series by Professor Hall 
will appear in the January issue. 
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Some Culinary Dayscovertes 
Including Suggestions for Decorating the Christmas Table 


# The inclination of the day is to get away 
from a showy display of silver on, the 
Christmas dinner table and to use in its 
place something that belongs peculiarly to 
the house-mother. An appropriate TABLE 
DECORATION is often made by using 
some dish that has been long in the family. 
As such dishes are more likely to be of por- 
celain than silver and as each housekeeper 
has a different piece, individuality and 
variety are developed. Two tables planned 
for the coming Christmas are pretty enough 
to describe. The first has as a centerpiece 


a silver plateau raised on feet, on which. 


stands one of the old-fashioned fruit dishes 
familiar to us all, made of porcelain. This 
is of a wide vase shape and the sides are of 
open-work in slats or interlacing—a style 
of sixty years ago. Around this are placed 
four smaller dishes similar in shape, all of 
them of solid gilt. The center one is filled 
with fruit, carefully selected apples of small 
size and brilliant red coloring, interspersed 
with white grapes, the whole edged with 
green leaves: The smaller vases are filled 
with red carnations, the exact color of the 
apples, mixed with a quantity of green and 
white flowers; the shade of the grapes. The 
effect is charming. The second scheme is 
similar in idea, yet presents a totally differ- 
ent effect. The table center is a large, orna- 
mented dish, on a tray of its own, of the 
dark blue English ware in fashion a hundred 
years ago. This dish is filled with red 
apples and around it on the cloth is made a 
circle of old-fashioned individual glass salt- 
cellars, in each one of which is set a poin- 
settia blossom without stem. The candle- 
sticks are of blue Delft with red shades. 


Linda Hull Larned. 


.© When I told the confectioner that I never 
could make PEPPERMINTS which were 


~ parts of carrots and oranges. 


palatable, he gave me a simple method of 
overcoming the brittleness which mine 
always had. Make peppermints by any 
common recipe; but take off the stove just 
before done and stir in a small part of con- 
fectioner’s sugar, or if one cup of common 
sugar has been used, stir in two tablespoon- 
fuls of the powdered sugar. This will give 


the mints the exact consistency required. 
G. C. B., Massachusetts. 


#In making any CANDY the body of 
which has for a foundation a sugar syrup, 
stirring with a spoon is apt to spoil the fine 
grain. Take a medium-sized glass agate 
and place it at the bottom of the pan. The 
boiling of the syrup will keep the mixture 
from sticking on or burning, and there is 
no danger of the coarse and sugary candy 
that a spoon will cause. 
G. C. B., Massachusetts. 


# Makers of FUDGE will get better results 
by boiling the fudge twice. After it has 
boiled and thoroughly cooled add about 
two tablespoonfuls of milk and return 


it to the fire to boil a second time. Let it 


cool again, then beat well. Besides im- 


‘proving the flavor, this method will make 


the candy much more creamy and smooth. 
M. A. G., Connecticut. 


* Rounds of toast buttered and spread with 
sardine paste before a large spoonful of 
welsh rabbit is poured over, make a capital 
SUPPER DISH. So does Spanish omelet 
served on hot buttered spaghetti. 

B.C. E., New Hampshire. 


# When making MARMALADE use equal 
Otherwise 
proceed as usual. ‘This produces a richer 
flavor, is very cheap and no one will know 
the difference unless you tell them. 

Mrs. E. G., Colorado. 


Index to Recipes in this Number 


; PAGE PAGE PAGE 
Apples Stuffed for Roast Pork... 849 si re Chocolate with Peanut Maple Hard Sauce.. ............ 850 ° 
Baked Celery with Cheese. ..... 849 Bwthen omy Macher & stiente een 845 Nut and Cheese Roast......... 850 
Broiled Oysters 4 la Francaise... 850 Fudwe. “Coites eA ean eons 844 Orange Blossoms. ....24 0 .....5. 849 
Cabbage and Peanut.Salad...... 843 Pudive, Biraitiy ss c6 cogs tans 844 Peanut Haslet: 200 e) cates ole 843 
Caramelized Rice and Apple Pud- Fudge, Maple Marshmallow..... 845 Peanut Mayonnaise............ 843 
a inane eee iP 5 850. Fudge, Peanut. ............2.: $t4. Peanut Rous. oe teas ona ee 842 
S eese! MALENS OS ts sw 850° Fudge, Popcorm. ... 2. wc es 844 Pineapple Marshmallows....... 844 

MG@ECy ANOAMIS Ss islet ooo es ls 845. Mudge, Victoria... <0. 0.000 saen 844 Pineapple Rings............... 845 
Date and Peanut Pudding. . : 843)" Honey sPulish: Valse oe yheneeee 845 Piquant Scrambled Higgs) oo. .6 = 
Pip a vile OOD Der Ne oss, 849 Kris iciingls BURL), 8 3 ces ans ts 845 Savory Cheese FiUgiSS oie nee 

rie RAET Vie aer nyt. tent yess) «2.4 850 Macaroni and Peanuts.......... 843 Savory Shrimps in Chafing Disk 350 
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Mirandy on Christmas 


By Dorothy Dix 


LIilustrated by E. W. Kemble 


_ ELL, Sis Mirandy,” says Sis 
\ \ Araminty to me de odder day, 
“de merry Chris’mas-tide is 

almos’ upon us.” 

“Dat’s so,” I ’spons. “Whenever yer 
sees a woman wid a wild look in her eye 
floppin’ up an’ down de aisles of a depart- 
men’ store lak a chicken wid hit’s haid cut 
off, or yer notices dat mos’ of yo’ lady 
frien’s is dat worn out an’ narvous dat dey 
jumps when yer speaks to ’em, an’ has de 
jineral appearance of havin’ jes’ been 
through a long spell of sickness, yer don’t 
need nobody to tell yer dat Chris’mas is 
comin’. 

“Dem am signs of Chris’mas dat never 
fails, for ef dere is any one thing dat’s mo’ 
wearin’ on de constitution dan anythin’ else, 
hit is tryin’ to spread fo’ dollars an’ seventy- 
five cents over de Chris’mas presents. for 
forty-’leven people, an’ git somethin’ for 
each one of ’em dat’ll look lak hit cost 
forty-seven dollars an’ fifty cents. Hit 
ain’t no wonder to me dat hit runs folks 
batty, an’ I bet dat ef we knowed whut de 
mos’ of de folks in de bug-house was doin’, 
we'd find out dat dey was a beatin’ deir 
haids wp against de padded walls, an’ a 
sayin’, ‘Whut’ll I git dat’ll be a sweet 
remembrance of dis happy Chris’mas for 
Uncle Simon, an’ Aunt Sue, an’ Cousin 
Maria, an’ little Willie, an’ all my in-laws, 
whut ain’t gwine to lak whut I gits ’em, no 
matter whut hit is?’ 

“Yes, Sis Araminty,’ I goes on, “hit 
ain’t no wonder to me dat reason topples 
on hit’s throne, as Bro Jinkins says, when 
we starts out to spend de money we can’t 
afford, buyin’ Chris’mas presents for dem 
as don’t want ’em. I finds myself goin’ 
roun’ in circles, a tryin’ to decide whedder 
hit would be mos’ appropriate to persent 
my Aunt Matildy, whut’s been bed ridden 
for de las’ ten years wid a misery in her 
back, wid a safety razor, or a umbrella, as 
a slight token of how I thought of her at 
dis blessed season.” : 

“Dat’s de true word,” ’spons Sis Ara- 
- minty; “hit suttinly am curious de way yer 
-mind wuks at Chris’mas. All de balance 
of de yeah I can remember de tastes an’ 
needs of my friends, an’ my fambly, but 


when I starts out to buy a Chris’mas gift 
I dest loses my rabbit foot, an’ I caint 
recollect, to save my life, whut a single soul 
laks. An’ for dat reason I dest pitches in 
to de bargain counter an’ fights wid de 
odder women over de fust thing I gits my 
hands on, an’ de pusson dat I sends hit to, 
wid my love, on Chris’mas mawnin’ spends 
de balance of de yeah hatin’ me, an’ hopin’ 
dat Pll git run over by a automobile, or 
somethin’, befo’ nex Chris’mas.”’ 

“Hit’s my opinion,” says I, “dat Chris’- 
mas is de time dat all of yer enemies takes 
to git even wid yer, an’ to do de things dat 
dey don’t dast to do de balance of de yeah. 
I tell yer, Sis Araminty, dat when I sets 
down an’ looks at my Chris’mas gifts I am 
filled wid a deep, dark suspicion. You 
needn’t tell me dat dat cat of a Eudory 
Johnsing warn’t a castin’ asparagus on my 
figger, which is built after de pattern of a 
fedder bed instid of a telephone post, when 
she sent me one of dese heah fancy belts 
whut I couldn’t much mo’ dan git aroun’ 
my arm, let alone my waist. 

‘““An’ I’se had my eye on dat flibberty- 
jibberty Gladys Maude Gwendolyn Jones, 
whut’s always a shinin’ ’roun’ my ole man 
Ike, sense she done sent me a Chris’mas 
gift of a pair of ole lady’s shoes de whilst 
she’s got on dem jay-bird heel slippers. 
Lakwise I’se been wonderin’ ef Bro’ Jinkins 
was a promulgatin’ anythin’ mo’ dan de 
compliments of de season, when he sent me 
on Chris’mas mawnin’ a book wid de en- 
titlement of ‘De Art of Silence, or How to 
Rule by Gentleness,’ a well knowin’ dat I 
is a lady whut is got de full use of my 
tongue, an’ dat when me an’ Ike has any 
little fambly argyment, I puts my faith in 
de rollin’ pin an’ de flatiron. 

“ An’ furdermo’, Sis Araminty, his Chris’- 
mas gift kind of shakes yo’ faith in de hus- 
band of yo’ bosom. For why, I wants to 
know, does Ike up an’ persent me wid a 
new cook stove an’ set of washin’ tubs, ef 
hit warn’t a kind of a hint to me dat I 
warn’t a lady love no mo’, but dest a per- 
former on dem instruments? I lay dat et 
he had a sent me a Chris’mas present of a 
cookin’ stove an’ a wash tub as a Chris’mas 
gift befo’ we was married dere wouldn’t have 
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been no weddin’, an’ I would have busted 
‘dem over his haid.”’ 

“T ain’t a tryin’ to account for de curious , 
peculiarities of husbands, which is de mos’ 
ondiskivered nation of people dere is,” says 
Sis Araminty, ‘“‘but one of de strangest 
things ’bout ’em is dat befo’ yer is married 
to one of ’em, he can always remember dest 
whut yer would lak to have for a Chris’mas 
gift, an’ he’ll break his neck to git hit for 
ye, an’ after yer is married to him he never 
can call to mind anything dat yer has 
spressified yerself as wantin’, an’ de onliest 
way dat yer can corkscrew a Chris’mas gift 
out of him at all is by remindin’ 
him ev’y mawnin’ for six 
months befo’hand, dat dey is 
gwine to celebrate Chris’mas 
on de 25th of December dis 
yeah. - 

“By doin’ dat, ef you’se got 
energy enough, yer can 
wuk him up to de pint 
whar a week befo’ 
Chris’mas he’ll throw a 
dollar in yo’ lap, an’ 
say for yer to go an’ 
git yo’selfa Chris’mas 
present, dat he don’t 
know whut yer want, 
an’ dat yer couldn’t 
hire him to resk his 
life in one of dem 
apartment sto’es.”’ 

“Sis Araminty,”’ says 
I, “I don’t knownothin’ 
dat is mo’ calkilated to 
bust up love’s young 
dream dan de way yo’ 
husband acts at Chris- 
‘mas time. Why, heah 
I’ve been a discousin’ to Ike for de las’ six 
months on de subject of dese heah weepin’ 
willer fedders, which I suttinly does hone 
after, but yer reckon dat man is gwine to 
have gumption enough to take dat hint dat 
I knocks him down wid ev’y mawnin’ at 
breakfas’, an’ surprise me wid one of dem 
fedders for a Chris’mas gif’? 

“Nawm.  Hit’s dollars to doughnuts dat 
he’ll come smirkin’ in wid a red flannel 
petticoat, or a set of union underwear fo’ 
my Chris’mas gif’, an’ den be mad becaze 
I don’t throw fits of gratitude, an’ say how 
was he to know dat I wanted a weepin’ 
willer fedder.”’ 

“Well,” says Sis Araminty wid a mourn- 
ful air, “T reckon dere ain’t none of us dat 











“Ain't gwine to lak whut I gits ’em, no 
matter whut hit is?” 


Mirandy on Christmas 


wouldn’t shed tears over our Chris’mas 
presents ef we did whut we feels lak doin’. 
I knows I never does look at de lot of fool 
trash dat ain’t good for nothin’ in dis world 
but to clutter up de house an’ gether dust, 
dat folks sends me an’ dat dey has wasted 
deir good money on, widout wishin’ dat I 
could trade hit all off for one good pair of 
stockin’s, or somethin’ dat had some sense 
an’ use to hit.” 

“Same heah,” ’spons I, ‘an’ I of’en 
thinks of whut a grand an’ glorious season 
Chris’mas would be ef ew’ybody took de 
money dat dey was gwine to spen’ on junk 
for odder folkses an’ spent hit on dem- 
selves for de thing dey wanted dem- 
selves. Den nobody wouldn’t go in 
debt, an’ nobody’d git de wrong thing, 
an’ hit would save a lot of hard feelin’s, 
an’ war an’ tar on shoe leather for de 
bill collectors.” 

“Sis Mirandy,” 
axes Sis Araminty, 
“is you ever made 
any of dese heah 
Chris’mas gifts dat 
dey tells bout in de 
newspapers whar 
you takes a tomato can, an’ 
: some velvet, an’ ribbon, an’ 

™,_ lace, an’ tinsel, an’ em- 
broidery, an’ makes a per- 

. fectly lovely shavin’ mug 
out of hit? Dem ideas 
for home-made _ Chris’mas 
gifts suttinly does read 
grand.” 

“Not me,” says I, ‘“be- 
caze hit takes de grace of 
God to forgive dat kind of 
a Chris’mas gift, an’ I ain’t 

got confidence in none of my friends bein’ 
able to do hit.” 

“An’ yet,” says Sis Araminty, “who 
would do widout Chris’mas if dey could? 
no matter ef deir friends did send ’em em- 
broidered whut-you-may-call-’ems dat dey 


_ don’t know de name of, nor whut dey is 


for.” 

““May be so,” I ’spons, “‘for I notices dat 
ev’y yeah at Chris’mas time I swears off a- 
givin’ or receivin’ Chris’mas presents, an’ 
dat at ’bout dis time I begins to hant de 
sto’es, an’ run aroun’ wid de odder women a- 
lookin’ for I-don’t-know-whut to give to 
I-don’t-know-who. But dere’s de Lawd’s 
mercy in one thing—dat Chris’mas don’t 
come but once a yeah.” 
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In the Research Laboratory maintained by the Institute, investigations of household ap- 


paratus are conducted by experts. 


Readers of Good HOUSEKEEPING may obtain definite 


and helpful information concerning the devices they are thinking of purchasing by 


writing to the Director of the Institute. 


Do not hesitate to ask questions in 


regard ‘to the articles tested and approved. Questions relative to house- 


keeping will be promptly answered, also. 


Address, Director of | 


Good Housekeeping Institute, 381 Fourth Ave., New Vork C WY, 


Servants and Labor-Saving Devices 


Letters from Readers, Recounting Their Experiences in Introducing 
Labor-Saving Appliances in Their Homes 


One of the chief obstacles to the standardizing of household labor and solving the housework 


problem is the opposition to new devices on the part of house workers. 


The following let- 


ters came in response to a request for the experience of readers in overcoming this difficulty 


To Win Over the Maid 


R. EDITOR—The antagonistic at- 
titude of hired help toward the in- 


troduction of labor-saving devices 
in their realms of activity is a safety-valve 
to the enthusiasm of the ill-informed house- 
holders for purchasing, indiscriminately, 
articles of questionable value. This skep- 
ticism on the part of the servant is a boon 
to humanity, to housekeepers particularly, 
inasmuch as it certainly, to a greater ex- 
tent than one realizes, discourages the 
manufacture of goods of inferior quality 
and worthlessness. * 

But in absolutely rejecting all, one is de- 
prived of the comforts and the pleasures of 
some excellent devices. The first considera- 
tion, then, is to instruct the servant along 
this line. Compliment the results achieved 
with old methods, and give her pride in the 
work she has to do. When she is about, 
“discover” an advertisement of a labor- 
saving device of which you know the merits 
and suggest that she purchase it when out 
some day. You are sure to find some small 
convenience advertised in a magazine. 

Assist your servant to see that labor is 
not only lessened by labor-saving devices 
but that by their aid the servant becomes 
a more proficient worker, and is worth 
more to her employers as well as to herself, 

_as she becomes more skilled in the use of 
household devices. Set your help to think- 
ing; interest them and they will uncon- 
sciously sigh with you when you look at 


your gas range on a hot day and exclaim, 
“How glad I am for that range! What an 
improvement over the coal range!” Or, 
“Just think, Margaret, your mother had to 
get her meals in summer over a blazing 
wood fire. What a convenience a gas range 
is! It is a comfort to you, too, is it not?” 

“Discover” some small thing that might 
be improved upon—a soap dish, a mop, 
etc., and find fault with it openly and ap- 
peal to your maid to “Please find some- 
thing better,” and suggest the improve- 
ment you want to find in the new article. 
If you have seen something you want, send 
your servant out on an extra afternoon and 
suggest that she examine the ware at a cer- 
tain shop. Instruct her to purchase the 
article. Encourage your servant to ‘‘see”’ 
things. If her discoveries prove to be good, 
reward her in some slight manner. 

Familiarize yourself with the devices in 
use in your house. Should you become in- 
terested in a device too expensive to be dis- 
carded if it proves tobe worthless, write 
first to the manufacturer for literature 
pertaining to its operation and care. 

Upon receipt of this, study carefully every 
detail of construction, operation and care, 
and accept it or reject it according to the 
following considerations: That it must be 
easy to operate; that it may be kept in 
excellent condition with a minimum of 
care; and that it be indisputably a labor- 
saving device—any such article will ‘‘take”’ 
with your help. Satisfied upon these points, 
make a visit to the shop and talk with the 
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dealer concerning the device. Any dealer 
who handles reliable goods is proud of them 
and pleased to demonstrate the facts you 
have gleaned from your collection of liter- 
ature. He will often give you the privilege 
of returning “‘if not satisfactory after trial.” 

Before sending your servant’ out to pur- 
chase the article (but after you have visited 
the dealers) have a talk with her. Show her 
the circulars and suggest your reasons for 
buying the device. Tell her all you have 
learned about it yourself, but be perfectly 
honest in your representation of the device 
and its merits. If it has faults which in 
your judgment will obtrude themselves 
upon the mind of your servant and preju- 
dice her, be sure to speak of them in your 
talk, but show how much good can be ac- 
complished, notwithstanding. 

A well-meaning mistress, all enthusiasm, 
set out to buy a vacuum cleaner. She had 
talked of it with her little maid-of-all-work 
and interested her to such an extent that 
she outdid the housewife herself in pleas- 
urable anticipation of so helpful a device 
being introduced into the home. When the 
“cleaner” arrived it was clumsy of con- 
struction, awkward to handle, and, more 
deplorable still, it took two strong people at 
one time to operate it. The mistress was 
perfectly optimistic, and as enthusiastic as 
ever, for reasons of her own, but the maid 
never forgot the experience. The article 
had been misrepresented to her by the 
housewife, who knew herself what the draw- 
backs were but bought it, thinking that in 
some way the obstacle could be overcome. 

Do not replace one labor-saving device 
with another of a different type unless the 
new one far surpasses the old. When the 
old one is gone replace with one of the same 
kind. Your servant must feel at home with 
her tools, and a constant changing with 
scarcely appreciable gain becomes discour- 
aging. For instance, a knife with a handle 
shaped differently from the one with which 
you are familiar, will cause positive annoy- 
ance until you get used to it. How much 
more annoying a more complicated article 
would be! 

Manufacturers and dealers do all that 
is possible in the way of enlightening the 
public concerning the merits of the com- 
modities which they handle. Besides exert- 
ing a supreme effort to make their goods 
the best on the market, they publish litera- 
ture which is yours for the asking. 

New Jersey. Ds pee 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


Personal Help Versus Printed Directions 
~ Mr. Eprror—tThe attitude of hired help 
‘must be changed before you can expect to 
teach them to use labor-saving devices. 
The most of them do not care to save 
themselves labor or time. If it takes them 
a long time to do a certain thing they will 
have no time for something else. Their 
time is not considered their own, anyhow, 
so why should they save it? 

I had the most obstinate general house- 
work girl that ever lived. She was middle- 
aged and set in her ways. None of my 
appliances appealed to her. She grumbled 
and grumbled because I insisted on the use of 
the breadmixer, Dover egg-beater, sink brush 
for washing kettles, and other of the common- 
est conveniences. But I was determined. 

Mechanical ingenuity and _ intimate 
knowledge of the appliances are necessary. 
The housekeeper would better learn ex- 
actly how to work the apparatus before she 
buys it. An ignorant maid will never be 
able to understand printed directions, but 
they can usually do what they see someone 
else do. Directions of the simplest sort 
look and sound too complicated, but the 
actual performance looks easy. 

My Bridget just wouldn’t be up-to-date. 
I first proved to her that I was as good a 
cook, or better, than she was. She saw me 
sweep, make beds, beat eggs, wash dishes, 
make cake, dust and make a fire. I could 
do every one of these things better and 
more quickly than she could in her old- 
fashioned ways, and she began to take no- 
tice. I made her respect me and my ability 
and knowledge. She soon found she 
couldn’t browbeat me into letting her do 
as she pleased, and when she realized that I 
had no intention of overworking her, or in- 
juring her with any of the machines, she 
became interested and let me teach her. 
She wouldn’t read a word of printed direc- 
tions. I had studied everything out first 
and simply showed her exactly how an 
appliance worked, and I stayed right by 
her till she could work it perfectly. I 
didn’t leave her to work out her own salva- 
tion, but worked it out with her. When 
she had been with me six months she did 
her work the way I wanted her to. 

If the housekeeper does not know how to 
use her labor-and-time-saving appliances, 
the hired help will never learn to use them. 

Mrs. J. C. Kiriland. 


New Hampshire. 
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Our Seal Trade Mark. of Approval 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


The articles herein described have been submitted by the manufacturers and tested Sree of 


charge in the laboratory of the Good ilousekeeping Institute. 


There 1s absolutely no 


connection between this and any other department of the magazine, the service being 


strictly gratuitous in all respects. 


As an editorial service to the readers, a list of the 


devices that have been tested and approved each month is published, and, every six 
months, a complete list of the articles tested and approved during the previous 
half-year, will be published. The second pamphlet of this kind, Good House- 
keeping Institute Bulletin No. 2, will be issued on January rst, and a 
copy may then be obtained by sending ten cents to the Good Housekeeping 
Institute, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Descriptions of ‘Articles Tested and A\pproved 


A Gas-Stove Oven 


The Androck Oven, or heat concentrator, is a port- 
able oven particularly useful in connection with gas, 
alcohol, or oil stoves. It is to be used for small bak- 
ings, toasting, and for heating sad irons. The bot- 
tom, or heat distributor, is the bread toaster, and 
delivers the heat evenly over the entire bottom sur- 
face of the oven. The cover, or oven, is light, and it 
fits easily over the toaster bottom. It is finished 
in aluminum bronze. The stand, asbestos-lined, 
supports the ordinary bakings at a point high enough 
from the bottom for equal distribution of heat on 
all sides. The sheet steel disc serves as a support 
for sad irons when heated under the oven. The oven 
is nine and one-half inches square and five and one- 
half inches high, and tapers slightly toward the top. 
Price, 50 cents. 

No. 677—Made by the Andrews Wire & Iron 
Works, Rockford, Ill. 


Polishing Cloth 

The Rayo Polishing Cloth cleans and polishes 
brass, aluminum, nickel, silver, copper, and gold 
without scratching the metal. 
chemical process and cannot explode or injure the 
hands. It is twelve inches long by fourteen inches 
wide. Price, 25 cents. 

No. 678—Made by the Rayo Co., 5 Nassau St., 
. NEY I City: 


- Kitchen Table 


The Bohn Sanitor Kitchen Table can easily take 
the place of the wooden molding board and of the 


It is treated by a” 


marble and giass topped tables usea for making bis- 
cuits and pastry. The top is made of pressed steel, 
in one piece, and is covered with a fused coating of 
porcelain enamel. This makes a smooth top without 
a seam or joint, which is perfectly sanitary and easily 
kept clean. The framework is of birch finished in 
shellac and varnish. The drawer, which is parti- 
tioned into three compartments, is twenty-two and 
five-eighths inches wide by twenty and one-quarter 
inches long by three inches deep. The table meas- 
ures forty-two inches long by twenty-eight inches 
wide and stands thirty inches high. Price, $12.50. 

No. 679—Made by the White Enamel Refrigera- 
tor Co., 1340-1400 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Sleeping Tent 

The Allen Indoor Window Health Sleeping Tent 
is adjustable to different sized windows within cer- 
tain limits, both as to height and width. It is made 
of light, closely woven khaki cloth, constructed 
in the form of an awning with a slanting roof. The 
tent is attached around the edge of the inside window 
casing and projects into the room. It may be folded 
against the upper part of the window during the 
daytime, when not in use, and at night quickly low- 
ered so as to hang over the bed. There is an opening 
for the head of the sleeping person, and thus it is 
possible to have the head exposed to the fresh out- 
door air while the body is covered and warm. The 
parts that tend to become soiled are detachable 
for easy washing. Price, $10 and $12. ; 

No. 684—Made by the Peoria Tent & Awning 
Co., ro S. Washington St., Peoria, Ill. 
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No. 676—Combination 
Sweeper and Suction Cleaner. 


No. 686—An Auto- 
matic Clothes 
Line Holder. 


No. 681—A Well-built 
Refrigerator. 


No. 666 — Folding Ironing 
Board. 


Refrigerator 


’ The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments 
lined with a single, smooth, solid, snow-white piece 
of porcelain one and a quarter inches thick. There 
are no hidden cracks or crevices and the corners are 
rounded and easily cleansed. The ice chamber is 
lined with galvanized sheet steel, and the walls are 
smooth and water-tight. The shelves are made of 
block-tinned woven wire. They are held firmly in 
place, yet are easily removed. The waste pipe is 
straight and of one piece, and fitted with a galvan- 
ized cast-iron trap suspended from the lower end of 
a brass hinge. The doors overlap and are fitted with 
polished nickel-plated brass lever catches. The 
case is built of seasoned oak lumber with a golden 
oak finish. The insulation of this refrigerator is 
four and three-eighths inches thick, composed of 
oak, insulating paper, rock fiber wool, poplar, and 
the inside porcelain. There are different sizes. 
The ice capacity of the household size, No. 91, is 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds. The circula- 
tion of pure, cold, dry air throughout is continuous, 
positive, and strong at all points; it makes a complete 
circuit of the entire refrigerator, and therefore leaves 
no dead air space to become warmed. 

No. 681—Made by the Monroe Refrizerator Co., 
Lockland, Ohio. 


Strainer Holder 


The “Favorite” Strainer Holder is a six-inch ring, 
for holding the straining cloth, mounted upon a 
jointed rod sixteen inches high. The straining 
cloth is made of unbleached cloth. The rings and 
rods are plated to prevent tarnishing. By using this 
device jellies, crushed fruits, etc., may be strained 
without attention, as there is no need to stand and 
hold the strainer above the bowl. The device when 
not in use can be taken apart and packed away in 
asmall space. Price, $1. ; 

No. 680—Made by the Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H., 
and ro Warren St., N. Y. City. 
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No. 670 — Adjustable 
Wash Tub Legs. 


Automatic Line-Holder 


The Haw-Man-Co Automatic Clothes Line is 
a small line-holder for use in the kitchen, laundry, 
bath, or nursery. It consists of a reel with fifteen 
feet of strong, closely woven string enclosed in 
a nickel-plated pressed steel case, which protects 
the line from dust and dirt and also affords ventila- 
tion. It winds automatically, and can be easily and 
quickly locked at any desired length. Price, $r. 

No. 686—Made by the Hawthorne Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., 38 Spruce St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Automatie Needlethreader 


The Automatic Needlethreader is a small device 
attachable permanently to any sewing machine 
(except the Wheeler & Wilson and the Singer 66) 
and without interference with any other attachment. 
It is nickel-plated and does not detract from the 
appearance of the machine. The needlethreader 
is easily fastened to the machine and properly ad- 
justed. By its use the eyes, time and patience may 
be saved. Price, $x. 

No. 667—Made by the Automatic Needle- 
threader Co., 47 West 42nd St., New York City. 


* Adjustable Wash Tub Legs 


The Adjustable Wash Tub Legs are intended to 
eliminate the wash bench and render the wash tub 
more convenient and available. If desired the tub, 
with these legs permanently attached, can be carried 
around from place to place. The legs can be at- 


‘tached to pails, boxes, etc., that may require a 


stand. They come three in a set, and are con- 
structed of hard wood, iron and spring steel. They 
are easily attached and make a rigid and strong stand 
for either an iron or wooden tub of any size. They 
have a spring tension which can be easily loosened 
or tightened without the use of tools. Price, $1. 

No. 670—Made by the Empire Sales Co., Em- 
pire Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 


No, 665—An All- 
Metal Iee Cream 
Freezer. 


No. 673—A Rapid 
Toaster. 


Ice Cream Freezer 


A distinctive feature of the “Glacier” freezer 
is that after removal of the dasher, the crank may 
be replaced and the can turned a few minutes to 
finish freezing the cream. This is convenient when 
it is desired to use a part of the cream and leave the 
balance in the* freezer for another time. It is all 
metal, constructed of a heavy galvanized steel. 
The cream can is made of heavy plate, tinned and 
perfectly sanitary, as no solder is used. The cover, 
handle and dasher are of cast metal, tinned, while 
to the latter part are fitted self-adjusting wooden 
scrapers. The turning crank is on the top and a 
triple action is obtained by the dasher and cream 
can revolving in opposite directions, the scraper 
taking the contents from the sides and throwing it 
to the center for proper mixing. The freezer is 
made in one, two, three and four-quart sizes. Prices, 
$1.25 to $2.00. 

No. 665—Made by Thos. Houchin Company, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 


*Troning Board 


The Ideal Ironing Board stands rigidly upon the 
floor when ready for use and at other times may be 
folded up and stood in a corner. It has a basswood 
top and birch legs., The top of the board is made 
of several pieces of wood, dovetailed together to 
prevent warping, and is seventeen and one-half 
inches wide, by five and one-third feet long. The 
free end, over which skirts may be thrown to be 
ironed, is twenty-two inches long. Price, $2. 


No. 666—Made by Henry M. Walker, 127 North 


Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Egg Boiler 
The ‘Rochester” Alcohol Egg Boiler is con- 
structed of heavy copper with Colonial copper or 
Royal nickel finish. Supported beneath the body is 
a small alcohol lamp or cup with central air vent, 
that has two indicating ridges, one about the middle 
* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 


(i) S 
No. 685—A Sink 


Strainer. 


No. 680—A 
Strainer Holder. 


No. 672—Ali- 
cohol Egg 
Boiler. 





and the other close to the top. With the water in 
the boiler and the alcohol in the cup reaching these 
respective marks, the eggs (which are set in a silver- 
plated holder above the water) will be steam-cooked, 
soft or hard, by the time the alcohol has burned 
out. No watching is necessary, and the boiler can 
be used on the dining-table, in the kitchen, or any- 
where desired. This boiler is guaranteed for two 
years.. Price, $5. 

No. 672—-Made by the Rochester Stamping 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Electric Toaster 


The ‘Royal Rochester” Electric Toaster is made 
of highly polished nickel-plated brass. The heating 
surface is placed in a vertical position and consists of 
numerous short rows of wire coils which become hot 
quickly. The bread is placed on the two sides of the 
red-hot surface and toasts rapidly and evenly. The 
top is a flat perforated rack for keeping toast and 
plates warm while it is being prepared. The cost of 
operation at ten cents per kilowatt is about six cents 
per hour. It is guaranteed for two years. Price, $4. 

No. 673—Made by the Rochester Stamping 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Sink Strainer 7 

The Protex Sink Strainer is an enameled container 
for the semi-liquid refuse which usually collects in 
the kitchen sink. This dripless strainer is eight- 
sided with handle, and eight by four inches over all. 
The bottom pan, to catch the drip, is six and three- 
quarters inches in diameter, three-sixteenths of an 
inch deep, and there is one and one-quarter inches 
clear space between the two pans. Bits of material, 
waste, etc., usually moist are placed in the upper 
pan, and the liquid is allowed to drain off into the 
lower part, which is then emptied and the refuse 
taken out to the garbage can without dripping over 
the floor. . Price, 20 to 50. cents. 

No. 685—Made by the Republic Metalware Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Combination Sweeper 


The Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner and Carpet 
Sweeper combined is operated by being rolled back 
and forth over carpets, rugs and wood floors. In 
this machine the cleaning is accomplished by com- 
bining suction and a brush. The suction is produced 
at the floor nozzle by three bellows, which operate 
at the same time as the brush is revolved. The 
sweeper weighs eleven and three-quarter pounds 
and works quietly and easily. The dust box and 
brush are on one frame, which can be. removed 
from the machine and emptied out of doors. — It is 
guaranteed for one year. Price, $11.75. 

No. 676—Made by the Duntley Pneumatic 
Sweeper Co., Harvester Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Whistling Egg Boiler 

The Whistling Egg Boiler is a new device recently 
imported. The boiler begins to whistle as soon as 
the water boils, thus calling attention to the neces- 
sity of removal. The boiler is a tapering side sauce- 
pan, fitted with a loop handle on the side and with 
a cover which has a circular hole through which the 
steam escapes, thus producing the whistle. The 
device is designed to be utilized for cooking eggs 
only, and is made for a capacity of three, four or 
six eggs. Prices, 50 cents to $r. 

No. 668—Made by G. M. Thurnauer & Company 
83 Worth St., New York City. 


Shovel Ash Sifter 


The New Way Shovel and Ash Sifter is a device 
to facilitate the removal of ashes from the pit and 


the separation of good coals from the fine ash. It 


resembles the ordinary steel shovel, being nine inches 
wide and fourteen and one-half inches deep, except 
that the usual solid bottom is perforated; a pan is 
attached beneath so that upon taking out a shovel- 
ful of ashes, the unburned coal remains on top 
while the ashes sift through into it. After the good 
coals are disposed of, the pan can be dropped down- 
ward by means of a catch on the handle, the ashes 
emptied into a suitable receptacle and the sifter 
fastened again close to the pan. Price, $1.50. 

No. 669—Made by the Selden Roofing & Manu- 
facturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fireless Cookers 


The Faithful Fireless Cooker has two compart- 
ments, or cooking wells, ten and one-half inches in 
diameter, constructed of aluminum. The equip- 
ment consists of two four-quart and one eight-quart 
aluminum cooking vessels, four soapstone radiators, 
two baking frames, a pair of tongs, and a recipe book. 
It is mounted upon casters and finished in polished 
oak. The outside dimensions are twenty-seven 
inches long, fifteen inches deep, and sixteen inches 
high. Price, $14.75. 

No. 687—Made by the Western Merchandise & 
Supply Co., 324 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


Suction Sweeper 


The Faultless Suction Cleaner is a portable floor 
suction sweeper which develops its suction by the 
alternate operation of three bellows as the machine 
is pushed forward and backward over the floor. -It 
is encased in black enameled metal and provided 
with an adjustable handle for permitting cleaning 
under low furniture. A one-year guarantee is given 
with it. Price, $8.75. : 

_No. 688—Made by the Western Merchandise & 
Supply Co., 324 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 
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Electric Iron 


The “Royal Rochester” Electric Iron is of the 
usual household shape and weight. It is fitted with 
a damp socket connection and heats quickly, with 
but slow loss of heat after the current is turned off. 
The hot tip of the iron makes it efficient for ironing 
the folds and plaits of garments. The top or cover 
remains cool, being made of polished pressed steel 
lined with asbestos. There is no necessity for a 
stand, as a metal projection at the rear end and the 
fiber roller serves as a hot insulated rest. The cost 
of operation at ten cents per kilowatt is five and 
a half cents per hour. This iron is guaganteed for 
five years. Price, $5. 

No. 674—Made by the Rochester Stamping 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


*Twine Mop 


The ‘“Wundermop” is a “twine” mop carefully 
made so that the threads will not bunch up, mat 
or slip on the handle when in use. This handle is 
five feet long and made of hardwood. It is fitted 
with a galvanized steel clamp for grasping the mop, 
and, as it does not extend beyond the edges, scratch- 
ing of furniture, bottoms of doors and woodwork 
is prevented. Price, 75 cents. 

No. 620—Made by Massachusetts Commission 
for the Blind, Boston, Mass. 


Candy Making Thermometer 


The Home Candy Making Thermometer, No. 684, 
is supported in a rust-proof copper frame with the 
bottom open, and is similar in shape to the ordinary 
type. The graduations begin at ninety degrees Fahr- 
enheit and continue by two degrees as high as three 
hundred and twenty. There are markings at various 
temperatures, indicating the state of the candy 
corresponding thereto. The thermometer can be 
fastened to the side of a vessel by a clip on the back 
or suspended from above. Price, $1 and $1.25. 

No. 682—Made by the Charles Wilder Co., 
Troy, N. Y. 


Clothes Drier 


The Universal Clothes Drier consists of ten round, 
wooden arms attached to a slidé which may be 
moved up and down the length of a wooden brace 
fastened to the wall. When the drier is in use the 
arms are extended in a radial, horizontal position, 
each separate, and after the clothes have been hung 
the drier may be raised to the ceiling by pushing the 
slide upward and securing it in place by inserting 
a steel pin at the proper point. When not being 
used, the arms hang down and occupy very little 
space. Each arm is thirty-three inches long, thus 
giving about thirty feet of drying surface. An in- 
teresting feature is that the clothes are out of the 
way and the floor space is entirely clear. Price, $1.50. 

No. 683—Made by the Universal Clothes Drier 
Co., Rutherford, N. J. 


Gas Tubing 


The Everlasting Tubing is for use in conducting 
gas from the pipe tg stoves or lamps. It is con- 
structed of a core of one continuous piece of metal 
covered with a special composition which renders 
the tubing gas tight. A heavy covering of lustrous 
silkoline makes an attractive exterior appearance, 
and does not detract from its flexibility. Price, 1214 
to 15 cents per foot. 

No. 689—Made by the Chicago Tubing & Braid- 
ing Co., 117-121 North Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


*Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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An Arkansas Girl Who Sees Dollars in Rocks and Stones 


4 X YHAT do you think of the state of 
affairs described in this letter, 
which was signed “A Mother’’? 


A friend of mine with grown-up daughters said 
to me the other day: “Really, I don’t know what I 
own. A few days ago I bought silk stockings, but 
when I needed them I found my daughters wearing 
them. 

“‘T found my new chiffon blouse dangling by one 
sleeve in Anna’s closet, put there for trying on, or 
wearing—or both! 

“When I was called away unexpectedly the other 
day I found that my underwear had been raided 
until there was not a complete set to be found. And 
yet I had laid in a new supply only the week before. 

“What amI todo? Is it necessary to protect my 
possessions under lock and key from my own 
daughters?” 

Another acquaintance complains as follows: 

“My girls had such pretty fresh, dainty clothes for 
the last house party they attended and I was aston- 
ished at the worn appearance of these dresses when 
they returned. The girls said that other girls had 
liked the frocks so much that they were borrowing 
them all the time, until finally they were scarcely fit 
to wear. 

“Needless to say, this is discouraging to a mother 
who has put much time and care into ‘pretty things’ 
for her grown-up girls.” 

Now, aside from personal inconvenience, I think 
there is a great principle involved. If the young dis- 
regard the property rights of their friends and rela- 
tions, may they not disregard property rights in a 
broader sense when they are older? 

Assuredly they may, and when a daughter 
wears out her mother’s silk stockings and 
“breaks in”? her new blouses, things have 
come to a pretty pass indeed! 

But why do girls behave so? What is the 
matter with our young people? Let’s get 
to the bottom of the borrowing matter! 

Last month we printed a letter showing 
that young Americans have become ex- 
tremely careless about borrowing money. 
And now comes this letter. I believe that 
the difficulty lies right here: the young peo- 
ple described have not had the opportunity 
of earning money for themselves. Had they 
earned their own spending money and paid 
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for their own silk stockings they would not 
have found it necessary to borrow quarters 
for ice-cream sodas, or to deprive Mother 
of her hosiery. 

“But there is no way of earning spending 
money,” I hear many young women cry. 
“We can’t sell papers, or hire out farming, 
or teach school, etc.” 

No, perhaps you can’t, but there is an- 
other way to make money—a pleasant and 
dignified and rapid way which perhaps you 
never heard about. Any girl or woman 
who wishes to learn what this way is may 
find out by writing to the Golden Bee Club 
for particulars. 


The young woman in the picture above, 
having read in the Golden Bee columns that 
a woman, if she makes up her mind, can 
draw money from stones, wrote as follows: 

As I have just moved to Arkansas where I can see 
more rocks and stones than anything else and am 
greatly in need of money, I wish to be admitted to 
your lub. 

She is now a full-fledged member, with 
information for making money more easily 
and rapidly than from her Arkansas stones. 

Just now, at this gift-giving season of the 
year, you are probably realizing how much 
you need extra spending money. Join the 
club now and see what a difference there 
will be in your funds by next Christmas. 

Besides the generous cash rewards, there 
are special prizes—an emblem pin, pretty 
pictures for your room, dainty stationery 
such as girls delight in. Write for mem- 
bership in the club today and you will be 
sent all the particulars at once. 


Secretary, The Order of the Golden Bee, ° 


Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
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Discoveries _ 





By Readers Who Are Clever Observers and Experimenters 


Here is the Discevery Department brim full of the crispest, newsiest Christmas hints that the most 


wide-awake members of our big family could furnish. 


This department always wants newsy 


Discoveries, and pays for them at the rate of $1.00 each. Address Discoveries, Good House- 


keeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Write your name and address 


clearly on each sheet of. manuscript and enclose a stamp for return of unavailable paragraphs 


# The little daughter of the house had been 
requested to prepare and recite, at a school 
entertainment to be given just before clos- 
ing for the holidays, the dear old poem, 
“The Night Before Christmas.” She had 
no difficulty in memorizing perfectly every 
word, but her mother was not at all satis- 
fied with her expres- 
sion. and_ pronunci- 
ation, which were 
very poor indeed. 
A happy idea oc- 
curred to the mother 
—to purchase the 
piece on a talking 
machine record, 
where it is, of course, 
rendered perfectly. 
By playing it. very 
slowly and fre- 
quently and requiring the daughter to listen 
attentively, the results far surpassed the 
mother’s expectations. Her enunciation im- 
proved amazingly, and the piece was ren- 
dered with much feeling. ‘The result was 
that she captured the prize. I believe that 
the TALKING MACHINE can be used to 
splendid advantage in the training of a 
child, aside from educating it to appreciate 
the best in music and entertaining. So few 
children read with any expression, nor do 
they enunciate distinctly. The pieces, if 
they are to accomplish the desired results, 
must be played very, very slowly, and the 
child must be interested. R. R., Alabama. 


# A Christmas gift—or it would be appropri- 
ate for a bride’s linen shower—that a child 
could make, is a roll of one dozen DUST 
CLOTHS. Cut good quality cheese-cloth 
the desired size, roll the hems of each with 
colored embroidery cotton, and outline or 
cross-stitch an initial in the corner. For a 
dozen, two or three different shades of 
cotton make the roll attractive. When 


finished, fold each into a small square and — 





Table manners are made casy for the baby, by 
means of this little short, stubby baby set of ham- 
mered silver 


roll so that the colored hems of each are on 
one end. Bunch all together and tie in an 
attractive roll with dainty ribbon. 

M. P., Pennsylvania, 


# The habit of putting jokes in the Christ- 
mas stocking began in our family when 
mother was a little 
girl. It has devel- 
oped into a family 
custom, which we 
hope will be passed 
on from generation 
to generation. We 
are always on the 
ahert\-tortt Wes 
Sat OsC-KR PREG 
JOKES, but especi- 
ally during the sum- 
mer months. If sis- 
ter has been learning to swim we give 
her a toy duck, with a rhymed suggestion 
that she ask the duck how he does it. The 
fisherman of the family is, of course, an 
easy mark, for numberless jokes can be 
woven around that fish he did or did not 
catch. A small toy cat could be given to 
the one who is fond of a gun, with advice 
in rhyme from “one mighty hunter to an- 
other.” The women of the family usually 
have a new fad in fancy work each sum- 
mer; they play innumerable games of all 
kinds. These are productive of much 
good-humored chaff. Tennjs, rowing, canoe- 
ing, motoring, driving, riding, walking, 
skating, dancing—in each may be hidden 
a merry laugh, which can be called forth 
with a little ingenuity, thought and a visit 
to the five and ten cent counter. In all 
this the greatest secrecy is observed, for 
no names are attached to the “stocking 
jokes”; they come from Santa Claus, and, 
of course, Santa Claus is very careful never 
to make a joke that really hurts. 

In our family the dog and cat have their 
own stockings, and in this way collars, 
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soap, brushes, sweaters, toys—all their little 
needs, are provided for the coming year. 
The children enjoy these stockings fully as 
much as their own. For this happy oc- 
casion we all wear red stockings. Mother 
inaugurated this custom years ago when we 
were children to keep our little legs warm; 
for although we fretted at the delay of 
putting on ordinary stockings, the red ones 
were part of the Christmas ceremony and 
greatly enjoyed and admired. After break- 
fast we “grown-ups”’ have our real presents 
sedately, but for the 
“stockings”? we are 
all happy children 
together. 
W.W.S., Maine. 


# One feature of the 
last Christmas table 
decorations proved 
very successful. It 
consisted of snow- 
balls heaped at the 
base of the little tree 
in the center of the 
table. The balls were made of cotton rolled 
in starch-water and covered with diamond 
dust and each contained a little weighted 
TUMBLER like those illustrated. These 
can be bought—for five or ten cents apiece. 
Between dinner and dessert the children 
were asked to roll a ball to each guest, and 
the jerky motions of the balls caused much 
speculation and amusement. When the 
balls were finally torn open each guest had 
a comic tumbler as a souvenir. 


A. M. W., New York. 


* One of my daughters wears white satin 
pumps with evening dresses of different 
‘colors, matching the bows or ROSETTES 
to the dress worn. She sews a permanent 
socket to the shoe and a ball fitting the 
socket to each bow, so it takes but a moment 
to make a change. H. N., Massachusetts. 
* A friend who has been traveling with her 
husband says that one of the most useful 
articles to a traveler is a THREADED 
NEEDLE case. It is made of a strip of 
ribbon three inches wide and twelve inches 
long, and lined with fine French flannel with 
an interlining of canvas. The edges are 
finished with a pretty fancy stitch to conceal 
the seam. A dozen needles are threaded 
double with different colors of thread, silk, 
and darning cotton, and run in the flannel 
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side with long, even stitches the whole 
length of the ribbon. The case is rolled and 
tied with a ribbon. M. H., Missourt. 


#“DOGGIE DEAR” is an absolutely 
senseless game and therefore of great value 
in making sensible, sedate people laugh 
until the tears come. The player who is 
“it,” or rather ‘Doggie Dear,” kneels be- 
fore anyone he chooses, barking and whining 
most vociferously. The object of his atten- 
tions has to stroke him on the head and say, 
three times, keeping 
a perfectly sober 
face, “Doggie, dear 
doggie.”” A smile or 
an unseemly chuckle 
causes him to change 
places with trium- 
phant ‘‘Doggie 
dear.” 
M. D., Massachusetts. 


These little weighted tumblers, which bob upright 

as often as they are pushed over, were put inside of 

Christmas snowballs, as described in an accompany- 
ing Discovery 


#Our baby was 
given a SILVER 
CUP last Christmas 
and was allowed to use it regularly. A 
few weeks after Christmas the maid left 
and I washed the cup myself and made a 
discovery. The silver was thin and to give 
it solidity the rim had been rolled over 
a heavy wire, like a tin cup. It didn’t 
seem quite clean at the joining so I took a 
toothpick and pushed it around the rim. 
I was horrified at the quantity of filth I 
found there. And my baby had had that 
dirt up to her mouth day after day! If one 
does not care to put the money into a 
heavier cup with a solid rim, baby had 
better use an earthen mug that can be kept 
immaculate. M. C. A., Michigan. 


* Our table decoration last Christmas day 
was so entertaining that any family with 
children, little or “grown-up,” would enjoy 
it. A mirror formed a lake in the center of 
the table and around this were fields and 
hills of snow—absorbent cotton and dia- 
mond dust. With this as a foundation we 
built a FARM SCENE—a tiny wooden 
house, a barn, a log fence made of twigs, 
miniature trees; and, best of all, a real 
toboggan slide, with a sled just starting 
down occupied by an entrancing doll 
dressed in white and green felt. Santa Claus 
with his pack was just coming out of the 
chimney, while an automobile had come to 
grief down the road, overturning the 
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chauffeur and other occupants. The still- 
life was furnished by small wooden animals 
costing a penny each—horses, cows, dogs, 
and ducks and mud turtles for the lake. We 
dressed penny dolls for the different char- 
acters and the result was almost as much 
fun for the rest of the family as the planning 
was for us. — ' J. E. T., Ohio. 


# To delight your MOTORING FRIENDS 
at Christmas, make a double envelope, 
seven inches by five inches, of blue linen, 
embroider with monogram, and 
line with oil silk. Fasten 
with ribbons and in the 
pockets put, on one side, 
a package of soap leaves 
and a small tube of good 
cold cream. On the other 
put.a powder-book, a little 
nail file and a package of 
“invisible hairpins.” It sup- 
plies all the wants of an unexpected 
stopping at a country inn and will go 
in a pocket. F.C. S., Pennsylvania. 
# An original Christmas gift that is 
at once useful and inexpensive to make, 
consists of a laundry equipment for 
CHAMOIS GLOVES. A dozen doll’s 
clothes-pins tied into a bundle with 
ribbon, a small cake of white 
soap tied in tissue paper and rib- 
bon, one yard of fine white cord 
rolled and tied, all these necessary 
articles enclosed within a six-inch square 
bag of light cretonne drawn up with more 
of the white cord—here are all the neces- 
sary things for the washing of chamois 
gloves in one’s room, in a case that could 
accompany the most fastidious traveler. 

R. H. F.,. New York. 


# Do not give children horns, whistles, or 
any TOYS they are likely to put into their 
mouths. Every child who comes to see them 
will try these toys, which makes them not 
only insanitary, but positively dangerous. 
I had a demonstration of this a few days 
ago when I was sewing in the nursery, 
where my children were playing with some 
visiting children. And some of the children 
had tubercular tendencies, 
; J. H. L., Mississtppt. 


# Who thinks that father would not enjoy 
having his best clothes protected as much 
as mother does? Make him some DRESS- 








The Colonial bouquet 
pincushion ts de- 
scribed in a Discovery 
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SUIT BAGS of muslin and note how eager 
the other men folks will be to have some. 
A bag of pillow-slip shape with a slit for 
the.hanger will cover the coat, while a long, 
narrow bag will do for the trousers. Muslin, 
flowered cretonne, or a white material 
with dainty featherstitched seams and 
hems will make attractive-looking cases. 
L.L. L., New York. 


* For making the COLONIAL BOUQUET 
pincushion illustrated, one needs a wooden 
stick about five inches long, three 
yards of two-inch-wide satin 
ribbon (pink is perhaps 
prettiest) and one yard of 
’ sheer lace that is about 
two inches wide. Sew 
three bands of the ribbon 
together to form a square, 
or use a six-inch square of 
satin that exactly matches. Run 
this with a strong thread around the 
edges in the form of a circle. Draw 
up, stuff full of real wool and a dash 
of sachet and fasten firmly around one 
end of the stick. This forms the pin- 
cushion, which is the very center of 
the colonial bouquet. Now take some 
small artificial flowers—dainty moss 
roses, roses with green tendrils, violets, 
or forget-me-nots are excellent, 
and arrange them tastefully 
around the small pincushion, wir- 
ing the ends to the stick to hold 
them in place. Next, sew the lace easily 
to the upper edge of the ribbon, not full- 
ing it at all. Then gather the lower edge 
of the ribbon and sew tightly around the 
flower stems on the stick. Wind a piece 
of wire around end of cushion, stems of 
flowers and gathered ribbon edge, so that 
all is held closely to the stick. This com- 
pletes the top of the cushion. Find the 
middle of the piece of ribbon left, fold it 
smoothly around the lower, end of the stick 
and cover the stick by crossing the ribbon 
ends around each other up the handle. At 
the base of the bouquet, tie ends firmly 
beneath the lace and ribbon ruffle in a 
tight bow, with streamers the desired 
length. 
This makes a very pleasing cushion for 
a guest chamber; it may be put in a 
plain glass vase or simply placed on 
one side of the dressing table. A square 
box covered with pretty wallpaper makes 
a suitable French bandbox to send. it 
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in. The bouquets average $1.00 each 
and can be sold at fairs for $3.50. 
EB. L., Pennsylvanta. 


#TI have a die for my address and mono- 
gram and when I have a supply of paper 
engraved Isalways order a hundred heavy 
white cards, part with the address, part 
with the monogram. Frequently 

when I want to send a POSTAL * 

that will be a little less ordinary 

than the penny card or a picture 

postal, I use one of these, ad- 

dressing and stamping the blank 

side. I. G. C., District of Columbia. 


*In making Christmas STARS 
the following. diagram will be 
useful. Take a square piece of 
paper like Figure I. Fold the 
line C D to the line A B, so that 
Cison A and D is on B, as in 
Figure II. (Dotted lines rep- 
resent folded edges.) Divide 
line B F into thirds with dots 
(Figure II) and fold E to the 
dot nearest B (Figure III). On 
line I E fold over the triangle I 
E F (Figure IV). Make a fold 
on the line I F so that I Fis the 
outside left-hand line (Figure 
V). Cut on line E M, which is 
to be drawn according to the 
depth one desires in the points 
of the star. 4. 1. A., Massachusetts. 


#1 originated for my children 
last year a new variety of 
Christmas cookies that proved 
exceedingly popular. Each 
child’s left hand was scrubbed 
scrupulously clean, then laid 
upon a sheet of well-floured cookie dough 
(fingers well apart) and used as a mold to 
cut out a dozen cookies. After the “HAND 
COOKIES” were baked, rings of lemon- 
colored frosting were put on the fingers, 
with tiny colored candies for settings. 
G. A., IWinois. 


* We empty the largest TRUNK in the 
house and place it in the living-room a week 
before Christmas. Everyone having pres- 
ents to give places the gifts, all neatly 
wrapped and addressed, in the trunk. Every 
package that comes through the mail or 
is given to any member of the family is 
placed in the trunk, without being opened. 


Fig t 








This diagram will be 

useful in cutting out 

Christmas stars. 

directions will be found 
tm a Discovery 
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As fast as a present is put in, it is sprinkled 

with confetti. On Christmas morning some 

one dresses up as Santa Claus and distrib- 
‘utes the gifts. C.D. N., Utah. 


# In decorating our CHRISTMAS TREE 
last year we found at the last moment that 
the ornaments we had planned for it were 
not enough to make it as showy 
® as was desired. We popped some 
corn and pinned a kernel to each 
twig end, making a seemingly 
snow-covered tree, which de- 
lighted the children’s hearts and 
added just enough decoration 
with no added expense. 
T. B. G., New York. 


# Our family united last year in 
an unusual Christmas gift. My 
husband had not seen his mother 
for two years. Long continued 
sickness had made the financial 
part of a visit seem impossible. 
After consultation and due con- 
_® sideration we decided to omit all 
gifts, and, instead, I sent to my 
mother-in-law, who is aging fast, 
the best I could send,—her only 
son, grown grayer by two years 
of care and hard work. And 
how we all enjoyed it! Let us 
do away with so much show and 
give HEART GIFTS. 


M. P. C., Ohio. 
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# Amusement for a young child, 
which will fill many hours of 
CONVALESCENCE, may be 
furnished from the following 
materials. Several sheets of 
smooth manila paper, an equal 
number of large envelopes, some old mag- 
azines, a pair of scissors, and a pencil. 
At the top of the first paper write, “The 
Family.” Then search through the mag- 
azines for pictures of father, mother, chil- 
dren, grandparents, etc., to compose an 
imaginary family. Cut them out carefully, 
arrange on the large sheet of paper, trace 
around each with the pencil and then place 
in an envelope marked with the words, ‘‘ The 
Family.” 

Remove the first sheet of paper and pro- 
ceed to prepare others with pictures to 
illustrate: ‘Their Home,” “Their Friends,”’ 
“Their Pets,” “Their Christmas Presents,”’ 
“Their Summer Vacation,” ‘What the 


The 
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Cook Gave Them to Eat,” etc. etc. . If 
several of these sheets have been labeled by 
Mother and then fastened together at the 
top, there will be the fun of discovering a 
new subject as each sheet is removed, but 
a few should be left blank for the child’s 
own choice.” The purpose of the game is to 
find the places for each set of pictures on the 
corresponding sheet of paper, but making 
the game is more absorbing than playing it. 
A board is necessary when the work is to 
be done in bed. As no paste is needed it is 
a particularly clean 
game. More vari- 
ety may be ob- 
tained by coloring 
the pictures with 
crayon. 

M. R. P., Massachusetts. 


# With three ten- 
cent glass candle- 
sticks, ordinary 
nickel shade hold- 
ers, red candles, fif- 
teen cents’ worth of 
the “made” holly- 
vine, a fifteen-cent 
roll of Santa Claus crépe paper 
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but the sharp, hard points scratched the 
glass, in spite of my caution. 
M. A. A., Connecticut. 


* My last Christmas-table was such a suc- 
cess, I should like to tell others about our 
home-made “ST, NICK.” Hehad a large 
walnut head, a rosy apple body, raisins 
through which matches were run for arms, 
macaroni for legs, and shoes made of Brazil 
nuts. There was a hole bored in each nut to 
set the macaroni leg into. Santa’s beard 
of absorbent cotton 
and sealing-wax lips 
and apple-seed eyes 
made him look 
keenly alive to the 
season. And the 
reindeer accom- 
panying him were 
made of long pota- 
toes with real life- 
like antlers of raisin 
stalks. I cannot. 
tell you what a 
grand Santa this 
made. Do try one. 
G. W. D., Canada. 








and a ten-cent roll of plain red 
crépe paper, an effective DEC- 
ORATION for the Christmas 
table can be made. (See illus- 
tration.) Place the candle- 
sticks in the form of a triangle 
in the center of a round table. 


ieee 
A Christmas table decora- 
tion easily made from 
artificial holly vine and 
crépe paper. The dia- 
gram is for a foundation 
jor the candleshades. See 
accompanying Discovery 


* After icing the CHRISTMAS 
CAKE, add a wreath of holly 
made in this way: Cut leaves and 
stems from thinly sliced green cit- 
ron and use small, round, red can- 
dies for the berries. A bunch of 
mistletoe on a chocolate icing 


With the vine make a garland 
from one candlestick to another. For the 
shades, cut a foundation of heavy card- 
board. Paste the red crépe paper over this 
and slash the top and bottom to form a 
narrow fringe. Then cut out heads of Santa 
Claus from the decorated paper and paste 
on the red candle shades. A mica protector 
should be used under the cardboard to make 
the shade fireproof. W. F., Illinois. 


Someone ‘discovered’ that HOLLY 
WREATHS hung outside the windows 
remained fresh much longer than when 
hung inside, and I wondered if she did not 
make a later Discovery that was less happy, 
for I found that our holly wreaths, hung 
outside and swayed by every breeze, were 
scratching the plate-glass windows. I 
thought, however, it would surely be safe 
to lay some specially fine sprays on a table 
mirror, which I did with the utmost care, 


would be just as effective. For 
this you would use small white candies for 
the mistletoe berries and cut the leaves 
longer and narrower than for the holly. 
Apply all these decorations to the icing 
before it hardens. R. B., Wisconsin. 


* One of my last year’s Christmas gifts was 
avery pretty home-made jabot pinned to the 
neck of an outlandishly ugly STUFFED 
CAT. If you cannot think of an original 
present, at least send it in an original way. 
L. R. B., North Carolina. 


# A girl who plumes herself on originality 
had engraved on her monogrammed -corre- 
spondence cards: “I thank you for your 
charming Christmas remembrance. May 
I, in return, wish you a very Happy New 
Year.” Doubtless she was well pleased 
with her innovation. Perhaps she even 
pictured the recipients as envying her up- 
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to-the-minute idea. But, on the contrary, 
the card was unfavorably commented upon 
among the young woman’s circle of friends. 
Nothing takes the place of a PERSONAL 
NOTE in appreciation of a courtesy; and 
where the gift givers are numerous one must 
pay the price of popularity by devoting the 
necessary time to a few words of thanks. 
M. P., Maryland. 


# A most attractive party was given a year 
ago by one family who, instead of having 
the usual Christmas tree, invited the 
children to visit SANTA CLAUS IN HIS 
HOME. The “home” was a very small 
inner room, scarcely 
more than a recess, but 
well lighted by electric 
light. The walls were 
covered with white 
sheets decorated with 
pine, hemlock and as 
many’ white and silver 
Christmas-tree orna- 
ments as could be obtained. Icicles and 
snowballs were conspicuous and there were 
a few very natural-looking brown cones 
among the evergreens, but no other color 
was used. The host, who impersonated 
Santa Claus, invited each child in turn to 
come and pay hima visit. He showed him 
the wonders of the ice-palace and finally 
presented him with a gift. The gifts were 
ingeniously contrived to look like the deco- 
ration, so that no child knew beforehand 
from what part of the room his present 
would be taken. Cotton and mica were 
freely used on covered boxes and parcels 
- containing the larger presents. Reindeer 
favors were presented to each of the guests. 
B.S., New Jersey. 
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#A miniature WHITE CHRISTMAS 
TREE makes a very. novel centerpiece for a 
Christmas dinner table. Dip a small tree 
(about two feet high) into a thin starch 
made with water in which five cents’ worth 
of saltpeter has been dissolved. While the 
tree is wet sprinkle with a box of Christmas 
snow. When dry, the tree sparkles like 
snow, especially with light on it, so, if it is 
possible, arrange through the branches tiny 
electric lights. If not, candles of different 
shades will be almost as effective. Adorn 
the tree with strings of popcorn and tinsel, 
also with a little gift for each guest. Leta 
white ribbon run from each gift to a place 


card. A. D. S., Californta. 


“Grandma - Litile Girl - Crosspatch”’ Christmas 
tree oranges made “‘lifelike”’ by the use of choco- 
late and white icing. 


Discoveries 


# A dainty Christmas package, which came 
wrapped in white tissue paper, sealed with 
little GOLD STARS (quite a number of 
them) and tied with gold cord, seemed as 
appropriate to the season as the holly 
colors and as refreshing as a snow flurry. 
HH. K. Ba Colorado. 


# A novel way to give money at Christmas 
time is to place a new gold piece, or other 
coin, in a box of chocolate peppermints, 
with a slip of paper upon which is written 
“Something from the MINT.” 


A. D., New York. 


# Christmas-tree OR- 
ANGES delight the 
children. The features 
are outlined with choc- 
olate icing. Eyeballs 
and ‘‘Grandma’s” hair 
are done in white icing. 
“Grandma” and “‘lit- 
tle girl” have a bit of 
red icing rubbed into their cheeks. Tie 
narrow ribbon around each orange, and 
hang to branches of the Christmas tree. 


J. S., Massachusetts. 





See Discovery 


At the upholstery department of any 
large store may be found nursery cretonnes 
with pictures of children at play, animals, 
etc., on them. From one yard of this cut 
out the different pictures in different shapes 
and make BEAN BAGS. Buy at the ten- 
cent counter, tiny gay-colored bells and sew 
these on the corners. These bags make 
inexpensive gifts that will delight children. 
M. D., New York. 


# My German cousin helped our little folks 
represent the Christmas story on the SAND 
TABLE. At one end they grouped 4 flock 
of woolly toy sheep, with some shepherds, 
clipped from a Christmas magazine. On 
the wall nearby was suspended a glistening 
angel. The Three Wise Men on their 
camels loped at an uneven gait across the 
sandy surface, to the great delight of the 
young artists who had cut them out of black 
paper. The stable, over which was a little 
gold star, was built of green sprays of hem- 
lock and in it stood a tiny picture of the 
Madonna and the Child surrounded by the 
cattle and oxen. The whole thing was done 
with very loving hands and it seemed to 
increase the love for the best story in the 


world, M. D., Massachusetts. 
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